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LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 


LECTURE III. 
Greek Poetry. 


Ir is impossible to trace the majestic stream of Greek poetry 
to its earliest fountains. That Greece had strains anterior to the 
Iliad and Odyssey, is evident from the nature of poetical compo- 
sition*, as well as from the works of Homer. Greek poetry 
could not have dispensed with the usual progressiveness of hu- 
man art, or have sprung up at once to the full effulgence of epic 
excellence, like a tropical sunrise unpreceded by a dawn. Ac- 
cordingly we find Homer, as we might expect, alluding to the 
heroic songsters of a former period, and describing their condi- 
tion with that air of probability which distinguishes all his pic- 
tures of human manners. He speaks apparently with the full 
breast of a poet whose ambition had been fired and fostered by 
having seen prescriptive honours attached to the poetical art. 
Deliberate and circumstantial, he seems assured of commanding 
deep attention and implicit belief: and though he is too simple, 
and too proudly embarked in his subject, to advert either to him- 
self or his hearers, yet whenever he names the poets of heroic 
ages, he throws a glory over their memory, an air of magic over 
their influence, and attaches a sacred importance to their voca- 
tion. The value which he attributes to poetical inspiration is 
intrinsic, and independent of all other gifts and accomplishments. 
The characters of bard and prophet, so often identified among a 
rude people, are completely separated by him. He neither at- 
tributes the power of song to any of his seers, nor that of pre- 
science to any of his poets; nor do the latter ever affect to be 
orators, highly as the gift of eloquence is described to have been 
held in the Homeric times; but, holdinga dignified reserve among 
the loquacious Greeks, they are the only personages who never 
trouble us with orations.¢ It is true that in pretensions to 





* Nec dubitari debet quin fuerint ante Homeram poeta.—Cicero, Brut. 1. cap. 18. 
+ Only one of his poets (Phemius) speaks, in the whole course of the Odyssey, 
but once, and that once in order to save his life.—Opys. xxii. 345. 
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heavenly inspiration his poets are not even behind his priests; 
and we have a proof of vanity being a very old poetical infir- 
mity, in finding that Thamyris, the oldest of the tribe, was struck 
blind forself-conceit. Inall this, however, Homer paints the bardic 
character as ancient and honourable, and his verisimilitude has 
been seldom called in question. Simple ‘oo as the art of Poetry 
must have still been, he makes Phemius boast of it as a power 
“of manifold argument;”* and we may suppose Homer to have 
found it possessing at least some variety of character, from the 
diversity of occasions to which he describes it as already applied. 
Song was alike the soul of the joyous feast and of the solemn 
sacrifice. It accompanied the nuptial dance, and was heard in 
lamentations over the warrior’s bier.+ The strains of Demodo- 
chus, in the Odyssey, exhibit a wide opposition of gaiety and 
pathos. At one timet they describe the merriment of the Gods 
at the detection of Mars’s gallantry with Venus; at another time, 
they melt the heart of Ulysses with the “ tale of Troy,” till the 
hero wept, says Homer,§ in one of his most beautiful and pro- 
longed similes, ‘‘ as a woman weeps over the husband of her love, 
who has fallen in battle, on whom she gazes as he pants and dies, 
till the enemy, smiting her shoulders with a spear, commands her far 
away into captivity and bondage.” || 
The hospitality of a Greek palace is never described by Homer 
without the presence of a bard, to heighten its festivity. I know 
not if the Odyssey can be said to shew the bard to have ever 
been a permanent inmate of the Prince’s house; though when we 
are told of Clytemnestra4] being left by her husband, at his de- 
parture for Troy, under the guardianship of a poet**, whom 
isthus was obliged to get removed to a desert island before 
he could osenplith his purposes on the Queen, we can scarcely 
— supposing that the ae would be placed under the same roof 
with her moral preceptor. On another occasion, we find the bard, 
in the Odyssey, not domesticated in the royal mansion; but ap- 
parently a frequent guest, and brought to it from no great dis- 
tance in the neighbourhood.+t+ hemius complains, in the 
Odyssey, of having been compelled by force to attend the suitors 
to the house of Penelope. Demodochus is invited to the feast of 
Alcinous among the chieftains of the land. The herald takes a 





* Odyss. xxii. 347. 

+ Two singers are placed as mourners over the dead body of Hector. 

3 Odyss. viii. 266. § Odyss. viii. 521. 

|| | have abridged this exquisite passage. { Odyss. iii, 267. 

** When we speak of a poet in Homeric times, we must always understand a 
singer; as the song, the lyre, and sometimes even the dance, accompanied poetic 
strains. Vide Odyss.iv. 17. The accompanying dance there alluded to, was pro- 
bably pantomimic. tt Odyss. viii. 43. 
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kindly guidance of his blind steps, and his venerable figure is 
described as placed in a silver-studded chair, beside the pillar on 
which his lyre is suspended*. In another passage allusion is 
made to the bard being received as a wanderer, and to his being 
certain, at all times, of an hospitality which was considered as 
his due, and not as eleemosynary. His profession is distinctly 
spoken of as one entitled to public support, like that of the phy- 
sician, the architect, and soothsayer— 


The prophet, and the healer of disease, 

The skilful artist, and the bard inspired 

With strains that charm his hearers—these we seek, 
And these, in every climate under Heaven, 

Are dearly prized. 


The active spirit of the Greeks appears, from the Homeric 
draught of their manners, to have been much addicted to tra- 
velling; and of all members of society the bard had the most 
agreeable motivzs for being a traveller, in the security of his 
being welcomed wherever he went in his love of novelty and in 
his thirst of knowledge. It is to this circumstance that we are 
probably indebted for the deep acquaintance with human nature 
and manners which so much enchants us in the works of Homer. 
He must have been an extensive traveller, and a poet of the peo- 
ple. Had it been otherwise, and had he been a mere retainer of 
a Prince’s court, his poetry would have assumed a stiff, inflated, 
and servile air. In that case we should not have enjoyed such 
endearing traits of homely description, as that of the old stone 
bank on which Neleus sat before his mansion, or of the feel- 
ings of Ulysses on discerning the smoke of his native roof. 





* Odyss. vii. 385. 

+ The day of quarrelling with Homer's simplicity is now gone by. But it is not 
an hundred years since what was called Criticism derided his simplicity.—It is Lord 
Chesterfield u think), or some judge equally competent, who compares Achilles’s 
reproaches of Agamemnon to the language of that place where (as Addison says) 
“* they sell the best fish, and speak the plainest English.” —Lamotte’s (a French critic) 
observations on Homer are still more amusing. ‘* We see not,” he says, ‘ in the 
Iliad, either a crowd of staff-officers around Agamemnon, or a garde de corps— 
Agamemnon dresses himself (it was lucky that powdering and shaving were not yet 
in fashion)—and Achilles with his own hand cooks and spreads a repast for the a 
of the army.”’—One might have helped the Frenchman to better instances of what 
he calls Homer’s grossierté, such as a Princess Royal washing and bleaching the 
family linen. Perhaps the grossest of all simplicities occurs at the table of Alcinous : 
the poet Demodochus at that table could be in no want of food, yet Ul sends 
him by the herald, a plate of fat pork, as a compliment in return for the pleasure 
he had received from hearing his poetry. It was exactly as if a modern Prince had 
condescended to honour a poet at table by inviting him to drink a glass of wine.— 
Many other grossiertés could have been picked out of Homer; but one instance was 
as good as twenty to a critic who could propose to accommodate Agamemnon with 
a valet de chambre, of Achilles with a maitre d' hotel. 
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The bardic profession could not have commenced with Homer, 
who describes it as thus distinct and popular; for, even if an 
individual could create an art, it requires a succession of artists 
to form a profession. At the same time, whilst we must suppose 
that there were poems in Greece anterior to the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it is impossible, though we may guess at their sub- 
jects, to determine what those poems were, and by whom they 
were composed. 

Homer has recorded only three poets*—Thamyris, Phe- 
mius, and Demodochus, no relics of whom are pretended to 
be known; and the two last appear to be names of fancy 
rather than of tradition. He has no where mentioned either 
Orpheus+ or Muszeus; and his silence respecting them, though 
not a proof, is something like a presumption, against the idea 
of their poetical existence having preceded his own. But 
works nominally ascribed to those two bards are still extant ; 
and to judge by Mons. de Sales, a French academician}, there 
is still a belief in the nineteenth century, that we possess the 
authentic poetry of Orpheus the Argonaut, and of Museus, the 
son of Eumolpus and the Moon. Mons. de Sales, with a great 
deal more modesty than Stevens’s auctioneer, who sold heads 
“warranted antediluvian,” carries his biographical minuteness only 
a little farther back than the siege of Troy. He assures us that 
Orpheus captivated the clergy of Egypt by his affable manners, 
and that he fost his wife in consequence of teasing her with assi- 
duities when she —— to have been left to solitude and repose. 
He proves that Orpheus was the son of a king, because he has 
told us so himself in his Argonautics; and talks of Muszus, 
his poetical descendant, as well known by his “ fine poem” of 
Hero and Leander. Unfortunately this fine poem appears to 


have come into the world about 1600 vears later than Mons. de> 


Sales had imagined; and the Argonautics is also a comparativel 
modern poem, making mention of countries with which the 
Argonauts had probably the same acquaintance as with Bo- 
= Bay. 
et, though nobody but Monsieur de Sales believes the 
poem of Orpheus, as we have them, to be as old as the golden 
eece, yet men deserving graver notice have deemed them the 





* There is a passage in the Iliad where the name of Linus has been supposed by 
some to be alluded to; but Heyné and other critics of the first authority, reject this 
idea, and understand the word Awey to mean simply a chord. 


+t Homer mentions Amphion, but not as a poet; and says nothing of his building 
a city by the power of song. 


t Histoire d’Homére et d’Orphé, Paris, 1808. 
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refabricated relics of an ante-Homeric poet*. Orpheus, as a 
bard and founder of mysteries, is frequently mentioned by the 
ancients +. Pindar calls him the father of poetry {; and Plate 
quotes from works that were certainly current in his age, 
under the names of Orpheus and Museus. Matthew Gesner§ 
therefore supposes that the Athenian Onomacritus, a contem- 
porary of Xerxes, renovated the Orphic poetry from a more 
ancient dialect, interpolating and abridging it, ashe owns, but by 
no means absolutely forging it. 

Certainly, though Homer has been silent about him, an ante- 
Homeric Orpheus may have existed, and Thrace looks like the 
probable country of a primitive poet and mystagogue. For the 
mystic poetry of the ancients, according to Strabo, had many 
traces of Thracian ofigin, and the Thamyris of Homer was from 
that country. The tomb of Orpheus was shewn in Greece, and 
was honoured by the beautiful fiction, that the nightingales in the 
branches around it excelled all others in sweetness,of song. But 
there was nevertheless an evidently divided opinion among the 
ancients respecting the authenticity and extreme antiquity of the 
Orphic works. Cicero imputes them to Cercops, a disciple of 
Pythagoras. Pindarion, as quoted by Sextus Empiricus||, makes 
Onomacritus their fabricator, and declares it the fixed opinion 
cf his time that Greece had no ante-Homeric poetry. But these 
are comparatively modern sceptics. Cicero says that Aristotle 
doubted if such a poet as Orpheus had ever existedG; and the 
Stagyrite speaks doubtingly of ‘‘ the so called poems of Orpheus 
and Museus.” To go to the fountain-head of history, Herodotus 
declares his belief, that all the poets given out as older than 
Homer were of more recent date.** 

It has been conceived, however, by very sensible inquirers, 
that the name of Orpheus, though possibly fabulous, may still 
represent some real poet who communicated in songs the holy 
symbols and mysterious secrets of doctrines more pure and an- 
cient than the theology of Homer—doctrines originating in the 
Asiatic ancestry of the Greeks, or brought less directly from 
Egypt, that may have been even dim recollections of Divine reve- 
lation. Yet I cannot help suspecting that the quantum of poe- 
try, which could have come down to the age of written literature in 





* Gesneri Prolegomena Orphica. Rhunkenius also pronounced the Orphic 
poetry very old, though, with an ambiguity passingall understanding, he allowed at 
the same time, that it might be of the Alexandrian school.—Vide Hermann’s 
Orphica, p. 680. : 

+t By Euripides, Med. 543. Iphig. in Aulide, 1711. In Rhes. 943. By Aristo- 
phanes, Ran. 1064. t popuuxras dodav rarnp.— Pind. Pythic. iv. 13. 

§ Gesneri Prolegomena Orphica. || Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathematic. 

{ Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 36. ** Herodotus, Euterpe, 53. 
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Greece from such an ante-Homeric poet, must be at most only a 
conjectural something, like a mathematical point without de- 
finable form or magnitude. At whatever time the Greek mys- 
teries were founded, Homer is silent respecting them; but at 
the commencement of the republican era in Greece they certainly 
received a new impulse and enlargement, from the rise of phi- 
losophy, and Orpheus was the great poetical authority held out 
for mystic doctrines and institutions.* The connexion between 
philosophy and mysticism could not, from the nature of the for- 
mer, be permanent; but, undoubtedly, there was a connexion 
between them at an early period in Greece. The institutions of 
Orpheus and Pythagoras, we are told by Herodotus, were the 
same. Now, admitting that this circumstance arose from both 
Orpheus and Pythagoras having drawn mystic doctrines in com- 
mon from Egypt, yet it is impossible not to suspect that a 
teacher and 1 such as Pythagoras was, would blend 
such doctrines with philosophical conceptions of his own. St. 
Clemens says, that the Greek mysteries were founded by phi- 
losophers. Early Philosophy at this period might, no doubt, 
conceal sublime principles under the veil of secrecy and mystic 
fraternities. But still she allied herself intimately with priest- 
craft, and externally, at least, with orgies and mummery ; and 
where these existed, fraud could not be long absent. The veil 
of mysticism was alike favourable to a visionary and an inno- 
vating spirit; and as the metaphysics of an Argonaut could-net 
have been a perfect prototype of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
the name of Orpheus was likely to be used as a cloak for many 
new ideas. In the later period of Greek literature, the name of 
Orpheus has been undoubtedly made an heir-loom of forgery, 
and it probably was so from the beginning. 

Great and good as Pythagoras was, more than one of his scho- 
lars is accused of having fabricated Orphic poetry; and the 
blame being divided, only shews that there were partners in the 
concern. Dititaneritin appears as an old and eminent name in 
the business. Gesner asserts, that he could not have forged all 
that he gave out to be Orphic. Of his inability to forge, I know of 
no pitied t his having been once detected in the fact. But 
that he had often succeeded, in spite of this one detection, we 
are helped to guess by Pausanias’s frequently rejecting things 
attributed to Orpheus, as the fabrications of Onomacritus. Of 
his general modesty and aprageenens of character we are pretty 
well assured by Herodotus, who gives a short but pithy account 
of him+. He was a priest and a vender of oracles; who was 
banished from Athens by Hipparchus, for fraudulently pretend- 





* Herodotus, Euterpe, 81. + Herodot. Polymnia, 6. 
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ing to have found in Muszus a prophecy, that some of the 
Greek islands were to be swallowed up in the ocean. His banish- 
ment was probably more for spreading public alarm, than for 
executing literary fraud. However this may be, we afterwards 
find him at the court of Xerxes, spiriting up the Persian 
monarch to the invasion of Greece. The great ‘hide, it seems, 
had scruples about the undertaking ; but Onomacritus plied him 
with ancient prophecies, which he made so favourable to the 
barbarians, as to leave no doubt in his majesty’s mind, that he 
should settle the peace of Europe, by seizing on the figs and 
demolishing the liberties of Athens. if Onomacritus then was 
a first or main re-publisher of the Orphic poetry, it could scarcely 
have come through more suspicious hands, nor can better re- 
quisites for an extensive forger be well imagined, than those 
that meet us in the character of this traitor, renegado, parasite, 
and salesman of old oracles. 

As to the extant Orphic poetry, it is, in fact, not the work of 
one man, nor of one age; and is not believed by the best judges 
to be by any means so old as the age of Xerxes. The Hymns 
are allowed to be the oldest, though even they bear some marks 
which argue against extreme antiquity. No one can suppose 
them, as a body, to be the same with those which Pausanias says 
were sung by the Eumolpide in the Eleusinian mysteries ; for 
he tells us that these were inconsiderable in number, and ours 
amount to eighty-five. But it is possible that they may have pre- 
didueneal the forms and expressions of Eleusinian wordde, 
The work entitled the Argonautics is pronounced, by the best 
judges, to belong to the Alexandrian school; and the Lithica, or 
poem on stones, which mentions substances unknown in Europe 
in the age of Pliny, betrays itself, by its mineralogy, to have been 
written probably as late as the reign of the Emperor Commodus. 

The Iliad and Odyssey have no vestige of either religious or 
philosophical mysticism. Not but that many Greek philo- 
—r pretended to spiritualize their meaning, and to discover 
refined doctrines, profoundly hid under the veil of their fiction. 
But the experiment would not succeed. Homer may have some 
allegory, but his general character is remote from the allegoric, 
and the reverse of the mystic. This was apparent to other phi- 
losophers, such as Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus, 
who openly taxed him with couching impious fables under his 
beautiful verses. Hence philosophy, as she grew up in Greece, 
was complimented by a part of her admirers, as the true daughter 
of Homeric poetry, whilst, by others, she was flattered as too 
wise and goodly a personage to have sprung from s0 old, so ig- 
norant, and so irreligious a parent. Upon the whole, however, the 
philosophers kept on good terms with the public, by speaking 
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with tolerable respect of Homer and of poetry at large. Even 
Plato, when he supposes a poet to visit his republic, proposes 
to dismiss him with ointment on his hair, a crown upon his 
head, and a flattering apology—perhaps as likely to suit poetical 
taste, as an invitation to stay in so demure a commonwealth; 
and one which, in all probate, satisied Homer himself, if 
his soul took any concern in the affairs of Plato’s Republic. 

But though the Homeric poems were not made for sects, but 
for the universe, and though they are the earliest unequivocal 
documents of Greek genius, yet neither is their era exactly 
ascertained, nor the history of their author known, from his 
cradle to his grave. The ancients consulted oracles about his 
birthplace, but disbelieved them when they pretended to fix it. 
The most received opinion, however, is that he was of Ionia: 
as his descriptions of winds and countries often agree with the 
face of nature, when looked at from that quarter; whilst they 
would be false and strange if taken at Argos or Athens. 

The idea of one author having composed either of the two 
great poems that pass under Homer’s name has been violently 
controverted in recent times, and a general scepticism has been 
diffused on this subject by the learning of Wolfe and Heyné. 
Those great men have had antagonists, it is true; but none that 
were worthy ‘Avrifiov payécacba év aivy dniorgr, till our own 
countryman, Payne Knight*, vindicated the Iliad and Odyssey 
from the imputation of having been patched into beauty and 
unity by a crowd of equivocal rhapsodists. 

The old and ordinary opinion respecting Homer rests on the 
double argument, of the consent of antiquity, and of the harmo- 
nious design apparent in the Homeric poems themselves. On 
the latter grounds, a mind strongly susceptible of poetry may, 
possibly, build more assurance to itself, than it may be able to 
communicate to others. For the perception of harmonious gran- 
deur, ina poem, is a matter of taste more than demonstration. 
And persons of the highest philological authority, in the question, 
may sometimes be the most dead to this species of evidence. 
Mere erudition will no more ensure the power of appreciating 
harmonious poetical design, than botanical skill willenable ob- 
tuse senses to enjoy the flavour of a fruit, or the smell of a 
Hower. 

The epics of Homer are said to have been first brought to 
the Peloponnesus, by Lycurgus. At the Panathenezan festivals, 





* Mr. Knight is so far a dissenter from the old opinion, that he conceives the 
Hliad and Odyssey to contain internal marks of separate authors; and he admits that 
both have many interpolations. But the admission of both of those two suppositions 
is a very different innovation on our accustomed ideas, from supposing such a 
work as the Iliad to have been a work of medley production and fortuitous design. 
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they were sung in disordered and detached parts, till, according 
to one account, Solon, according to another, Hipparchus, and 
according to a third, Pisistratus, ordered the rhapsodists, 
one succeeding another, to sing them in regular order. The 
words of Cicero, to which Professor Wolfe attaches so much 
importance, are, that “ Pisistratus is said to have first disposed 
the books of Homer, which were formerly confused, into the 
order in which we now possess them.” If this passage really 
established that the Athenian copy of Homer was the oldest in 
existence, it is we singular that it should have never been in- 
quired after by the founders of the Alexandrian library. They sent 
to Sinope, to Massilia, and to the extremities of Asia and Europe, 
for other copies. They extorted from Athens, at an enormous 
price, the MSS. of her tragic poetry. But, for this imagina 
first edition of Homer, not a demand was made, nor a coin o ered. 
There is nothing however in Cicero’s expression of confusas antea 
which either means or proves that the [liad.and Odyssey, though 
the rhapsodists might repeat them confusedly, came in incohe- 
rent scraps from the genius that produced them. Thucydides says 
nothing of Greece having owed any such obligation to the Pisis- 
tratide, as that of having first cast the Homeric fragments into 
one mighty mould. Aristotle praises Homer himself, and no one 
else, for the artful structure and disposition of parts in his epic 
poetry. Herodotus, a native of the country where Homer’s 
poetry was first found, and who lived in the next age after the 
expulsion of the Pisistratide, never mentions the scattered rhap- 
sodies of the Iliad and Odyssey, but describes them as poems 
anciently and absdlutely entire. In seeking for better lights than 
these primitive authorities, learning only seems to be turning 
a telescope upon utter darkness, through which she can discern 
no more than the vulgar eye. 

How long Homer’s writings were preserved in a state of oral 
tradition, no one can pretend to determine. At the same time 
it is but fair to admit, whatever arguments may be drawn from 
the admission, that there is no appearance of the knowledge of 
writing in his works. At the making of treaties, a little wool 
was pulled from the slaughtered lamb, but it was not in those 
days that its skin was yet made into parchments for Horne | 
them. The metals were engraved, but not coined. The tomb o 
the warrior appears without an epitaph. Had the use of letters 
been familiar, Homer, who delights in describing processes of art, 
would certainly have sent an epistle from Ulysses to his spouse ; 
and Minerva would have taken special care of its orthography 
and sealing. 

Hence the possibility of one man having composed either the 
iad or Odyssey has been pronounced by some to be incredible. 
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But let us beware of deciding on this point by our own habits of 
memory. Our powers of recollection constantly lean on books, 
even at school, where we are best disciplined into remembering 
them. In after-life, we seek for general ideas in excursive mee 
On the whole, the faculty of memory is, with us, like a servant ill 
trained, and accustomed to little confidence—awkward when put 
to the test, and apt to be treacherous when over-trusted. Yet 
astonishing powers of recollection are attested, even in ages 
acquainted with books. Xenophon* records, that there were per- 
sons in his time who had the whole Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 
What the human memory can retain of another's composition, 
it might certainly recollect of its own; and this would be much 
more likely to be the case in the age of Homer than of Xeno- 
phon. Let us imagine all the circumstances of the age operating 
on such a being as the bard is described by Homer in the heroic 
times : his inspiration ascribed to the Gods ; his callimg held by 
men more honourable than even that of the soothsayer, and the 
averter of death and disease ; his sole business in life to meditate, 
noon, night, and morning, on those strains that were to render him 
the favourite of kings and the idol of the people, and to hoard 
them in a mind undistracted by other pursuits, as the support of 
his ambition and existence. If we consider these circumstances, 
we shall hardly believe that a man of genius could be prevented 
from composing the Homeric works, in a period unacquainted 
with writing, from the necessary weakness of the human memory. 

The supposition, that one genius could have composed them, 
and found an audience to remember their sequency, is at least 
as easily admissible, as that the Iliad should have been a medley 
composition of many poets. For inspiration is a solitary crea- 
tive spirit, and it is not to knots and groups, or accidental fabri- 
cators, that she has ever intrusted those great conceptions, in 
poetry or painting, or in any of the fine arts, that have command- 
ed the permanent homage of mankind. 

The Trojan expedition appears to have had an influence on 
ancient Greece in many respects similar to that of the Crusades 
on modern Europe; and as the latter event supplied materials 
for the romancers, so the former must have given a grand impulse 
to the spirit of Greek heroic poetry. Dispersed as the strains of 
romance are over various languages, and fraught with the cha- 
racteristics of different ages and countries, it is difficult to com- 
pare them closely with those of Homer. But it needs only a 
slight insight into both to be struck by the high superiority of 
the Greek imitations of life, in point of distinctness and an air 





* Xenoph. Symp. iii. 5. 
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of reality. It is true, that chivalry gave human character some 
noble peculiarities unknown to the antique time. Though the 
Hellenic chief might have as much cultivated brain under his 
helmet as the Crusader, and though he appears upon the whole 
to have been a more eloquent and sagacious being, yet the 
heart of the knight affected a degree of courtesy, love, honour, 
and devotion, to which his ancient prototype made no preten- 
sions. The later ages of Chivalry also furnished in her tilts 
and tournaments, and in the gorgeous cathedrals where her vo- 
taries were consecrated, more imposing subjects for description 
than any games, gr sacrifices, or temples that are mentioned 
by Homer. Even the war-field of the Iliad is without a trum- 
pet, or a standard, to heighten its “ pomp and circumstance,” 
which is the more teinarkcalile because wind-instruments are men- 
tioned, though never as employed in animating troops. The he- 
roic leader is extolled as “ good at the shout ;’ and when Homer 
leads the Greeks into the Troade, he depends for martial effect 
on his spirited similes, and on the description of phalanxes blaz- 
ing in armour, and marching in silence that was only broken b 
the "oes of their chiefs anit the sound of the earth under their 
tread. 

Yet still Homer found in his heroic age a world by no means 
of desolate simplicity: on the contrary, its manners display the 
germs of multifarious civilization. Amidst all the turbulence 
and insecurity of life there is a mixture of peaceful as well as 
warlike pursuits. Commerce appears as well as agriculture. In- 
genious arts that were not practised by the nobles, were neverthe- 
less held in high estimation ; and it is mentioned of a hero who 
falls in battle, that his father was renowned for his skill in ship- 
building. It matters not how imperfect the arts might be, to the 
fact of their mere existence having had a happy influence on the 
poetry of Homer.* Infantine and rude as they are, they give relief 
to his scenes of heroic homicide—they remove his simplicity 
from savage monotony, and they point our associations agree- 
ably to an interest in popular happiness and familiar life. 

Whatever traits of moral or physical culture the poet found, 





* This subject puts me in mind of a letter with which Mr. Bowles did me the 
honour of publicly addressing me, in which he says, among other things, that 
Homer never mentions a bridge. But if -yepvga means a bridge, Mr. B. will re- 
collect an instance in a simile of the 5th Iliad. 

moraug WALGovTs €oiKds, 
Xeiudppy, Sor’ Sua piwv éxidaoce yepigas.—l. 87, 88. 
When the book in which I dissented from Mr. Bowles’s theory of criticism, comes 
to a second edition, I shall have a deal to say to my reverend friend. I have 
misrepresented him as he imagines. But I have no leisure to write pamphlets 
about him. 
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he evidently dwells on them with fondness ; and where these are 
absent, his unsophisticated traits of the human heart, together 
with the antiquity of his pictures, gives them a charm that we 
should exchange with reluctance for the representations of a 
more intellectual state of society. Even the redundance of his 
diction and description seems so much a part of the overflowing 
fulness of his mind, that we should no more wish him to be suc- 
cinct than we should desire to see the shores of the Missisippi 
trimmed into neatness. 

The virtues of Greek heroism are rude in comparison with 
some of those which chivalry professed and even practised. But 
the high aspirations of chivalry had all some natural origin in 
the human breast ; and a poet who knew man so well as Homer, 
and who found him raised above the torpor of barbarism, 
could not fail to exhibit all the elements, even of chivalrous vir- 
tue. Accordingly Hector’s delicacy to Helen is the same which 
a Bayard or a Sidney would have shewn in similar circum- 
stances; and he reproves even his recreant brother with a ge- 
nerous lenity. His combat with Ajax is conéucted with mutual 
magnanimity. We have no challenges, it is true, about the 
beauty of mistresses; and the word love, in our genuinely roman- 
tic meaning, does not meet usin Homer. Nevertheless, the very 
fathers of Troy speak with a gallant sensibility of Helen’s beauty 
—the scenes of conjugal affection are superlatively beautiful, 
and the situation of women appears in the lliad to be much 
more free and honourable than we afterwards find in the height 
of Attic refinement. In short, we meet in Homer’s heroism 
with all the natural flowers of human virtue, whatever chival- 
rous cultivation might have afterwards added to their lustre 
and perfume. 

But the effects of chivalry were by no means unmixed: it 
raised certain sentiments to a factitious magnitude at the expense 
of others, and its institutions tended, on the whole, to give a 
formal, not and monotonous cast to human character. 
Accordingly the ponerse of romantic fiction have little indi- 
viduality; and when we have one accomplished knight errant, 
we may form a tolerable conception of the whole brotherhood. 
Their virtues are exaggerated, and require but a slight additional 
touch of exaggeration to convert them into caricature. Whereas 
Homer, in the ideal of poetry, retains the express image of 
man, and minutely observes his moral lineaments and oq 

ife 


portions, whilst he enlarges heroism above the size of 

Amidst the boldest fables, all his men and women are natural, 
probable, and strongly discriminated individuals. They are 
varied as if by chance, yet all harmonizing with the spirit of 
the age, collectively represent its world of moral character. 
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Achilles, in the centre, is of the order of spirits that electrify and 
command mankind. His alarming and sensitive being is the 
soul of the Iliad, and his very absence and repose are the causes 
of its disastrous action. He is unquestionably ferocious, but 
his quarrel is just, he is wronged—high-minded—hating false- 
hood like the gates of hell—-young, beautiful, and predestined 
to fall. Casual glimpses of his manners are also given, that 
interestingly soften our conception of him. He is the only hero 
of the Iliad who amuses himself with music and poetry. The 
deputies of the army find him in his tent playing on his lyre, and 
chanting heroic songs; and, though he knows their hateful er- 
rand, he receives them with a calm and manly benignity. Horace 
does him injustice when he calls him a disclaimer of laws* and 
inexorable ; for he melts into tears at the prostrate grey hairs of 
Priam, the father of the slayer of his friend, though he had lately 
withstood all the eloquence of Nestor. : 

It shews the security of Homer in his inspiration, to have intro- 
duced such an mj YO to Achitles as estan, But when he 
leads us to Troy, he make us Trojans in our affections, and al- 
most seems to become so himself. Prodigal in sympathy with 
the events and agents which he conjures up, his imagination as 
tenderly conceives the lamentations of Hecuba, and the heart- 
sick swoon of Andromache, as it makes itself impetuously con- 
genial with the vengeance of Achilles. Like nature, he is fruit- 
ful in creating characters, and like her, impartial in distributing 
and intrusting virtues to contending parties. Conscious that 
Achilles could shine by his own light, he fears not to shew us 
his image through tears for the fate of Hector. In delineatin 
Hector by the eulogies of his weeping country and friends, the 
climax is exquisitely perfected by Helen. All others who had 
bewailed him, she says, were bound to him by reciprocal ties ; 
but her’s was the grief of gratitude for the undeserved and gra- 
tuitous kindness of his mighty heart. He had interposed w 
others had reproached her—he had soothed her when her tears 
flowed at their reproaches. 

AEneas creates a less ardent, though still respectable interest ; 
and it is increased by a hint, whichis, thrown out with an air of 
minute historical probability, that Pram was jealous of his 
greatness, and that his virtues had been partial thrown into 
the shade. What expression in every figure of this mighty 
tablet !—what diversity even between men incompetent to great 
actions; as between the abject coward and vulgar braggart Ther- 
sites, and the gay good-natured Paris, whose spirit, though 





* inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, &c.—Hor. 
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sunk in lu , still shews some traces of his noble breed! The 
stout arm and heart of Ajax stand him in lieu of all piety, craft, 
or sensibility ; whilst Sarpedon, bleeding in warfare not his own, 
spends his last generous breath in exhorting the brave to rally 
e battle. Homer is above all artificial antithesis in the paint- 
ing of character; but in describing natures remotely di erent, 
he could not avoid exhibiting contrasts; and that which 1s vi- 
sible between Achilles and Ulysses, is as perfect as heroic nature 
can afford. 
The youthful Diomed is among the Greeks, next to Achilles, 
the apparent favourite of the poet :—all spirit and lustre, his 
valour burns like “the unwearied fire that plays on his shield 
and crest.”* Like Achilles, he is insulted by Agamemnon, 
who charges him with cowardice on the eve of battle; but 
he is wise as well as warlike, and it is not till his actions 
have belied the imputation, that he retaliates upon his com- 
mander. When the Greeks have been worsted, and when 
Agamemnon proposes abandoning the siege, Diomed, the 
oungest of all the chiefs, rises in the council, and gives 
him a dignified rebuke. Agamemnon himself is not with- 
out the virtues of fraternal affection, and willingness to listen 
to able counsellors. He has also his day of distinction in 
the field. But his importance altogether is more royal than 
personal, and his faults are made conspicuous by his supremacy. 
Alternately presumptuous and despondent, he is the readiest to 
tax others with deficient courage, and the first himself to despair 
under public reverses. He is 2 unmerciful invictory. The cry 
of Eéype Arpeos do? is addressed to him in vain, and he makes two 
of the most atrocious refusals of quarter that occur in the Iliad. 
it has been remarked, that Homer speaks as a frend to royal 
government; but still he describes it as too limited, or rather as 
too undefined, to be despotic; and the chiefs in the councils of 
the Iliad present us with a sort of Greek picture of Gothic feu- 
dalism. And if he shews respect for monarchy, he makes his 
kings no monopolists of virtue. In poetical justice, he seems 
to have thought it sufficient to give Agamemnon the diadem, 
and a few good qualities, as his share of importance in the 
poem, leaving brighter heroic endowments to chiefs subordinate 
in political power. 
midst these forms which the Iliad exhibits in the bloom or 
strength of heroism, the aged characters are no less happily 
distinguished, Nestor looks back on a life of greatness and 
wisdom :—he has no rival in venerable years ; his powers have 
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reached the last ripeness of experience, but they have also some- 
thing of the mellow tint that precedes decay. He dwells on his 
own exploits with an egotism and fulness that could only be en- 
dured in the most ancient of men. Phoenix, the friend of 
Achilles, on the other hand, is also old, but his youth had been 
embittered by misery and vindictive passions; and when he 
comes to exhort the hero against excessive resentment, he 
confesses his early errors in a tone very different from the self- 
complacency of Nestor. 

Priam is neither very wise nor energetic; but his heart is 
warm with natural affections, and his woes and years sustain our 
reverence and solicitude. When the wail of the Trojans bursts 
from their walls, at the sight of Hector dragged in triumph by 
his conqueror,—when the frantic father implores his friends to let 
him go forth, and implore the pity of the destroyer, the struggle 
of his people to detain him, and the voice of his instinctive 
agony, surpass almost every thing in the pathos of poetry, and 
affect us more like an event passing before our eyes, than a 
scene of fictitious calamity. Never was the contrast of weak- 
ness and strength more fearful, than when he throws himself at 
the feet of Achilles, whilst his feeble perspicacity makes us 
tremble at every moment, lest he should light up the inflam- 
mable temper of Achilles, fluctuating between wrath and com- 
passion. Yet, hallowed by paternal sorrow, age and weakness 
prevail. The old man accomplishes his point, and the terrific 
victor condescends to the delicacy of even veiling Hector’s 
corpse from his view. 

The mythology of the great poet cannot be acquitted of un- 
dignified passages ; but among these the most notoriously ob- 
jectionable, viz. the allusion to the suspension and flogging of 
Juno, has been generally deemed an interpolation by the best 
judges. Traits of grandeur and beauty, however, are not want- 
ing, even in his mythology; witness the meeting of the King 
and Queen of Heaven on the mountain, where the flowers are de- 
scribed as springing up spontaneously on the spot of their em- 
brace. And taken in a general view, his Heaven is made 
more amusing by its anthropomorphism than it could have been 
rendered by purer religious ideas. His divinities are only im- 
mortal men and women ey mortals in power and beauty, 
but not the less interesting because they transfer the passions of 
humanity to Olympus. His heroes are their kindred, and glow 
with the tints of their celestial consanguinity. His ethereal and 
heroic natures thus approach in partial contact like the blending 
skies and mountains of a beautiful landscape, where the hues of 
Heaven and earth insensibly melt into each other. 
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FROM THE DUTCH OF TOLLENS. 
TO A MOURNER,. 


Tue creeping worm that, weak and weary, 
Was slumbering in its narrow cell, 
Enraptur'd, bursts that prison dreary, 
And, fluttering, leaves its wither'd shell : 
fsently moving—gaily roving 
Far away from earthly care ; 
Soaring brightly—wafted lightly 
Through the boundless fields of air. 


Thou, Mourner! dry that thoughtless tear, 
And gaze no more upon the dead ; 
"Tis but a solitary bier! 
No earthly spirit lingers there ; 
On wings of light to Heaven ’tis fled ! 





HORACE, BOOK III. ODE XIX. 


Wuart years from Inachus divide 

Codrus, who for his country died, 

You tell, and acus’s line, 

And the sad “ tale of Troy divine :” 

But what the price of Chian ; who 

Heats for his friend the bagnio ; 

When I, and at whose genial board, 

Shall shut out winter—not a word ! 
Quick, boy! a bumper to the Moon ; 

Again—one more to Night’s mid noon, 

One to Murena. Three or nine, 

As measures, best the cup combine. 

Nine, rapt transported one claim, 

Who madden with the Muses’ flame : 

Link’d with her naked sisters she, 

The modest Grace permits but three, 

Anxious from feuds her train to save — 

O ’us delicious thus to rave ! 

Why does yon pipe it’s tones forget ? 

Why mute the lyre, the flageolet ? 

Pshaw! what frugality of flowers ! 

More roses. This wild din of ours, 


Old splenetic! let Lycus hear, 


And—pair’d, not match’d—his wedded dear. 


Thee, beamy with thy clustering hair, 
Thee, Telephus, as Hesper fair, 
Ripe Chloé courts: for Glycera 
I slowly, gently melt away. Ww. 
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THE BRITON’S LAMENT FOR ITALY. 


On, Italy! thou fair and fated land, 

How sigh’d the soul of sympathy for thee, 
When Freedom’s steel first glitter’d in thy hand, 
When first thy children, panting to be free, 

The banner rais’d for injur’d Italy! 


But all is hush’d—the brief and scanty gleam 
But gilds the rising of a darker day ; 

Like thoughts that haunt the Helot’s frantic dream, 
Like earth-bred vapour mocks with treach’rous ray— 
Then melts like morning mistiness away. 


Alas! for Italy—her fertile fields 

Laugh in the radiance of the bright blue sky ; 
Nature her gifts in gay profusion yields— 

Why does her bosom’s lavish store deny 

The heav’n-born plant—celestial Liberty ! 


The foul disgrace—ah, how can pity hide— 
How burns the cheek of honest Shame to tell, 

Where Honour’s sons had conquer’d or had died, 
Lock’d in the chain of Fear’s accursed spell, 
Without a blow—degenerate Naples fell! 


Now weave the shroud—-and twine the cypress wreath, 
Unbind the tarnish’d laurel from her brow— 
Pour forth the wail-note of untimely death— 
Scorn’d—and polluted by the foreign foe, 
A sister-nation in the dust lies low. 
Oh, once the parent of the Great and Good, 
Thy feeble Age has bred the coward-slave ! 
Dash from thy outrag’d breast the servile brood 
Whose craven heart,—-whose base, ungen’rous blood, 
Cold as thy marble—impotent to save, 
Live, all unworthy of the soldier’s grave ! 
Unhappy land! had Britain’s sons been thine, 
How had each glowing breast for freedom bled ! 
And nerv’d in that dear cause with pow’r divine, 
Had hurl’d destruction on the tyrant’s head, 
Or bravely sunk on Glory’s purple bed. 


Poor are the treasures of triumphant Art, 

And vain the boast of deathless deeds of yore ; 
Poor is the land that lacks the manly heart 

To wear his Country in its inmost core, 

And spurn th’ invader from his native shore. 


That land is rich—where filial ties inspire 
Heroic love, the dauntless patriot’s boast— 

Where glows the free-born breast with freedom’s fire. 
And wakes in ev’ry faithful heart a host 
To guard the sacred soil of Britain’s coast. 


———— 
NO. VII. C 
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TRICKS OF SPEAKING. 


I snou.D be departing from a very good habit, gentle reader, 
if I were to give you any inkling beforehand of what I am going 
to say. There are some people, indeed, of such a quick imagi- 
nation, they guess how your sentence will end almost as soon 
as you begin it; and if you are conversing with them, they are 
sure to pop some of your own words into your mouth before 
you have yet come to them. I, who have some little hesitation 
in my utterance, and a good deal of trouble in collecting my 
ideas at any time, hate all such word-midwives from the bottom 
of my heart. Every one should be allowed to tell his own story 
after his own manner. For why should one be obliged to call 
out, like Grumio, “ Tell thou the tale ;” or with honest Fluellin, 
“It is not well done, mark you now, to take tales out of my 
mouth ere it is made an end and finished.” But waving the in- 
civility of such interruptions, they generally disappoint their 
own end, and keep the hearers the longer from getting at the 
marrow of the subject, as they sometimes learn to their cost. 
Of all hearers, by the way, your poets, with all due respect be 
it spoken, are the most impatient and troublesome, and this, I 
suppose, because the rules of their own art never permit them 
to commence themselves “* ab ovo.” Indeed the only exception 
1 know is that famous poet “ of the north countrie,” my worthy 


poet friend, who most obligingly listened to one or two very 
( 


ong stories I told him a little while ago without interrupting 
me once. He is certainly the perfection of good-nature. To 
be sure I met with the stories afterwards in the “ Tales of my 
Landlord,” with all the circumstances of dress, and character, and 
scenery, exactly as I had described them. But could any thing 
be more flattering than such a proof, not only of his patience, 
but of his courteous attention? Next to the poets, the most 
abominable personages to talk to are the lawyers. It seems as 
if they were always in such a hurry to begin their own speechi- 
Sying, that they could not bear to hear any one else’s tongue 
agoing. It was but the other day I went to consult one of 
them about prosecuting a rascally servant, who had stolen some 
of my plate. I had scarcely mentioned the word servant, when 
off goes my good friend of the long robe at a tangent; and, 
“ by the by,” says he, “ what you are now telling me reminds 
me of an odd occurrence at the assizes some years ago. I re- 
member my friend the Solicitor-General (he was. then Mr. Ser- 
jeant Copley) was cross-examining a witness”---and so he went 
on for ten minutes with a long cock-and-bull story, but what it 
was, or what Mr, Serjeant Copley and the bn ot to do with 


my plate that was stolen, I could not learn then, nor can I now 
conceive, for the life of me. But I remember well I was out of 
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all patience with the foolish interruption. But all this, by-the- 
by. What I was going to remark is, that after observing the 
ways of others, and studying what grave authors have written 
on the subject), I find that the best method of opening a matter 
is either to bounce bravely into the midst of it, or else to begin 
and go on with some other topic, as wide from the mark as may 
be, and then introduce, what you really wish to say, obiter, and 
by way of parenthesis. 

For the first method, I know no better expedient than to fall 
to with a good round exclamation. It excites curiosity, and stirs 
a few questions in your hearers at first, but after a while they 
are heartily glad to listen. And in this particular it is surprising 
how entirely the instincts of mankind accord with the sugges- 
tions of art and experience. This very method is often pursued 
with great success by the vulgar—a fact of which Ben Jonson 
was well aware, and which he cis happily illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage of his Tale of a Tub. 


Puppy. Oh, where’s my master? my master? my master? 
Dame Turfe. Thy master? what would’st with thy master, man? 
There ’s thy master. 
Turfe. What ’s the matter, Puppy? 
Puppy. Oh, master! oh, dame! oh, dame! oh, master! 
Dame Turfe. What say’st thou to thy master, or thy dame ? 
Puppy. Oh, John Clay! John Clay! John Clay! 
Turfe. What of John Clay ? 
Clay. Oh, Lord! oh, me! what shall I do? tr John! 
Puppy. Oh, John Clay! John Clay! John Clay ! 
Clay. Alas! 
That ever I was born! I will not stay by it, 
For all the tiles in Kilburn.. 


Dame Turfe. What of Clay ? 
Speak, Puppy, what of him? 
Puppy. He hath lost, he hath lost. 


Turfe. For luck sake, speak, Puppy, what hath he lost? 
Puppy. Oh, Awdry! Awdry! Awdry! 
Turfe. What of my daughter Awdry ? 
Puppy. 1 tell you, Awdry—do vou understand me? 
Awdry, sweet master! Awdry, my dear dame ! 

‘urfe. Where is she? What’s become of her, I pray thee? 
Puppy. Oh, the serving-man! the serving-man! the serving-man ! 
Turfe. What talk’st thou of the serving-man? Where’s Awdry? 
Puppy. Gone with the serving-man, gone with the serving-man. 
Dame Turfe. Good Puppy, whither is she gone with him ? 

Puppy. 1 cannot tell; he bade me bring you word, 
The Captain lay at the Lion, &c. 


Every day, indeed, I find persons, whom I do my best to imi- 
tate, luckily setting out full sail, and with a strong current, into 
the midst of their narrative, in some such fashion us this: “ It 
cQ2 
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was the oddest thing, as I was observing to my friend Sir Ben- 
jamin yesterday, that whilst all this occurred I never chanced 
to turn round; for, you must know, it was twelve o’clock, and I 
had been talking to him more than an hour with my hand twirl- 
ed round his button. I did not turn round, as I mentioned, or 
else | think I should have discovered the droll trick I am just 
mentioning to you.” And after this prelude on goes the story 
fluently enough, for the great art is to get once clearly afloat, 
and then, to be sure, when a man has sense, out it will needs 
come, and he finds himself giving information by wholesale, 
without well knowing by what cue he fell into such a commu- 
nicative humour. 

But to proceed in this downright manner is not always prac- 
ticable ; nor, if it were, would it be always desirable. Bacon 
wisely recommends a little preliminary excursion. ‘ To use no 
circumstance at all,” says he, ‘“‘ before one comes to the matter, 
is blunt.” And here, though persons in common life some- 
times succeed tolerably well, yet they would advance much 
more if they would carefully study the modern orators. Some- 
times the most trivial circumstance occurring at the moment 
may serve for a good introduction. Of such preludes one of 
the happiest instances occurs in the admirable speech of Mr. 
Curran for Justice Johnstone. There happened to be some de- 
gree of silence, a thing very unusual indeed in an Irish court of 
justice, when Mr. Curran rose to speak. That mighty genius 
caught the opportunity, and burst forth thus: “ I am glad it is 
so; [ am glad of this factitious dumbness; for if murmurs 
dared to become audible, my voice would be too feeble to drown 
them ; but when all is hushed, when nature sleeps—cum quies 
mortalibus egris---the weakest voice is heard. e shepherd’s 
whistle shoots across the listening darkness of the interminable 
heath, and gives notice that the wolf is upon his walk, and the 
same gloom and stillness that tempt the monster to come abroad 
facilitate the communication of the warning to beware. Yes, 
through that silence the shepherd shall be put upon his guard ; 
yes, through that silence shall the felon savage be chased into 
the toil. Yes, my lords, I feel myself cheered and impressed 
by the composed and dignified attention with which I see you 
are disposed to hear me.’ | 

I am told that some of the imitators of this great orator have 
been still more successful than their prototype in catching a 
hint from the occasion. But I must confess it is my misfortune 
not to have familiarized myself sufficiently with their produc- 
tions, to be able to vouch for this assertion myself, though I 
have not the slightest doubt it is strictly true, and that the 
passage I have extracted may have been completely eclipsed 
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in felicity by subsequent ebullitions in the same school of 
eloquence. 

On state occasions, and particularly in cabinet conferences 
with the Awe Bacon very much approves of a little jesting, 
by way of introduction. I should have thought he had fallen 
into this practice out of accommodation to the queer humour of 
that learned prince James the First, if he had not mentioned 
that this system had been very successfully pursued by some 
grave counsellor in the time of Queen Elizabeth of blessed 
memory. Some, perhaps, may think that Polonius carries this 
system too far, in his way of introducing his solution of Ham- 
let’s madness. But that witty play on words in the outset— 


*“‘ My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Therefore—since brevity 's the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief,” &e.— 


shews him to have been a complete master of the grace of in- 
sinuation. 

I do not think it necessary to say much of cant phrases: the 
use of them is so ordinary and familiar, that every one is able to 
practise them without study. Johnson’s way—‘‘ Why yes, 
Sir,” “ Baw, baw, why no, gi. pronounced ore rotundo, had 
something grand and Brobdignagdian about it.» Sir Thomas 
More’s “ Till tally, Mrs. More,” eis its grace. But the usual 
forms, ‘‘God bless me, who would have thought it ?—Only 
think—Well, as Iam alive—Well, lack-a-day—As God’s. my 
hope,”—are somewhat energetic, and, doubtless, very expres- 
sive and proper at times, and by no means to be discarded, as 
they help to give a glibness to the tongue; and what is more 
important, are of great use in enabling you to seem ready, and 
to be going on, whilst, in fact, you are at a stand, and doing 
your best to rally your thoughts from a retreat. 

But these plans are play-work, and of roy vulgar merit when 
compared to the genuine parenthetic method, by which you may 
go round about the bush for ever, and at last you put in the 
principal story or argument, as it were, by a side blow. I re- 
member one author who, to prove that Richard the Third’s 
character had been misrepresented, goes off bolt into a set dis- 
sertation on the condition of the people in Russia. Every one 
knows that the finest heathen account of the ae of the 
world, and ofthe age of Saturn, is contained ina dialogue, the gist 
of which is said to be to find out a definition of a true states- 
man, In like manner Warburton, in a noble sermon preached 
before the Society for the Propagation of Christianity, launches 
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forth in a grand invective, and dwells, during three-fourths of 
the discourse, on the mischiefs of the slave-trade, one of the 
founders of that Society having been a slave-merchant, and 
most vigorously ridicules the founder’s mistaken notion of 
death-bed repentance, and of atoning for ae by a chari- 
table donation. With regard to sermons, indeed, it is not, per- 
haps, strictly correct to introduce them on the present occasion, 
as Sterne will have it that they have no particular subject, and 
that all texts are convertible, and that as much — be 
preached on the text of ‘‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego,” 
as on any other that can be selected. We will go then to other 
public speakers, and ask whether you may not listen for hours 
to those who have the gift of speech, without being able to 
form the slightest conjecture what is the subject in debate. It 
is the highest effort of art to keep itself disguised. In the 
courts of justice you sometimes have discussions on natural 
philosophy, history, morality, and politics ; and in the House 
of Commons you cannot make out what you have. A lawyer, 
indeed, would be justly despised if he e you speeches con- 
taining merely facts and law. He would shew himself to be 
merely a lawyer. The proper way for him is to plunge off and 
make a display in some science unconnected with his profes- 
sion; and if he shews himself master of what he never seemed 
likely to have studied, how can any one help giving him credit 
for understanding what he has always been supposed to study ? 
As to statesmen, they have been noted, through all agés, for 
speaking off from the point. The ablest of them have been 
particularly praised for introducing crt ng mene in a paren- 
thetical manner. [ need only mention Demosthenes, and Mr. 
Fox. But though they were very able in that respect, I think 
posterity will give the palm, in the parenthetic style, to a great 
minister of the present day, whose speeches are often in a paren- 
thesis from beginning to end. esas certainly a complete 
master in that manner. Swift, whose character as a writer has 
been lately reduced to its proper standard, among other imnova- 
tions by which he would have corrupted our language, wished 
very much absolutely to prohibit the interlacing and dove- 
tailing one parenthesis within another. Now every Englishman 
laments that the English language should be so much excluded 
as itis from diplomacy; and yet here is a plan gravely pro- 
posed, which would castrate our language of one of the few 


olitical qualities it possesses, and absolutely incapacitate it for 
ing ever applied to that noble science, for which so much 
ambiguity and perplexity are indispensably necessary. 

The application of these remarks to other subjects of compo- 
sition is obvious. Every one indeed knows, that a true play- 
writer has nothing to do with plot or incidents till he comes to 
the last act, and that the great art is to prevent the audience 
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from forming any guess about the real views of the principal 
characters, till they are presented with a catastrophe which 
could never have been anticipated: and that a genuine. epic 
7 is nothing but a series of digressions. If any one shall 
disposed to argue that a speech cannot be called a series of 
parentheses, or a poem a series of digressions, and that the very 
words imply some other general matter as a principal subject, 
and that to make the principal subject seem incidental, is 
against the rules of art; the first point, being merely verbal, I 
should leave to grammarians to settle, but the latter point I 
should feel myself bound to deny. For art is but the imitation 
of nature ; and the uniform course in life is for men to put on a 
disguise, and let their real character lie in reserve, though it 
may, perbaps, sometime peep out unawares. Do we not all 
know that Brutus played the simpleton two-thirds of his life, 
and then all of a sudden shewed something peculiar in his wit 
and spirit?) Did not every one think Swift a queer mulish 
being, till by accident he turned author? Did not Henry the 
Eighth, for many good years, entertain conscientious scruples 
about the legality of his first marriage, and consult all the doc- 
tors in Europe to solve the problem, and then, when he could 
not prevail on the Pope to come to a“ determination one way 
or other, did he not, in a manner, chance marry Anne 
Boleyn? Did not Oliver Cromwell talk for years about flat 
Popery in the House of Commons, and then, mm a parenthesis, 
buy Charles the First’s jewels? Does not his High Mightiness 
the Pope designate himself the servant of servants, and is not 
his only constant care bent on enlarging Christ’s kingdom, 
“ which is not of this world ;” and does he not occasionally put 
forth his feet to be kissed merely for courtesy? Do not fana- 
tics, in all ages, loudly disclaim all sense of merit, and, in true 
self-annihilation, resemble that honest friar who, apprehensive 
of the acclamations of respect that must ensue upon his preach- 
ing, took care to close his long unintelligible rant with a “ not 
unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but to thee be the praise and the 
lory ?” 
: But I cry your mercy, gentle reader, and beg you will not 
think that, for the purpose of ye a Pisgah view of the world, 
I have mounted myself on the tub of Diogenes. Understand 
me, I pray you, in a more simple sense, and above all, be of 
good courage since you now see land. Nor will I, after mention- 
ing the cynic’s name, apologise for this long tirade, or express 
my fears that I may have seemed tedious to you, lest you should 
answer me, as he ‘lid some foolish talker in his day, “ Surely 
not, not at all,” said he, “ for I did not think it worth while to 
compliment you with a moment’s attention.” Q. 
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MACPHERSON’S LAMENT. 


Mr. Epitor.—I am encouraged to send fragments of Mac- 
pherson’s Lament, and some account of the incidents by which 
those stanzas were preserved. Macpherson was executed at 
Banff, in the year 1701, eight days after his trial, and his exe- 
cution took place at a much earlier hour than was appointed by 
his sentence ; the magistrates of Banff being apprehensive of a 
rescue. It was even reported, that, either by fraud or violence, 
an express with his pardon was detained between Turreff and 
Banff. An unhappy girl, whose love for him, and grief for his 
fate, ended in distraction, came to Glenorchy and Upper Lorne 
in the following summer. She could give no distinct account of 
herself; but the incoherent hints drawn from her led to a con- 
clusion that her parents were reputable; but that, infatuated by 
a passion for Macpherson, she had passed some time with him 
among his gipsy associates, had been admitted to him in prison, 
and learnt the Lenent, which he hoped would engage the popu- 
lace to assist his friends in delivering him from the civil power, 
when disencumbered from his fetters, preparatory to execution ; 
but, as she said, “they wadna trust the music 0’ his voice, but 
choked him before his time.” She had left her “ain fouk to 
gang to Badenoch, the laund o’ her dear, and her dool,” and 
she insisted Glenorchy was Badenoch, because the people spoke 
Gaelic, and there were ‘bonny lads, and red-cheeked lasses.” 
Some one asked if she was a gipsey? She seemed quite indig- 
nant, and replied, “ Na, na, she was born in haly marriage, 
and bapteezed in haly kirk.” 

The fragments of the Lament were literally stolen from this 
mourner. A gentleman attempted to write from her singing ; 
but she wept bitterly at the idea of “ giving away, as = 
termed it, “ the last remains of her dear.” The gentleman en- 
gaged some friends to prevail with “ Jamie’s lassie,” the only 
name she gave herself, to sing his Lament ; and he kept behind 
her employing his pencil to trace the lines. 


I’ve spent my life in rioting, 
Debauch’d my health and strength, 

I squander’d fast as pillage came, 
And fell to shame at length. 


To hang upon a tree, a tree, 
Accurs’d disgraceful death, 
Like a vile dog hung up to be, 
And stifled in the breath. 


My father was a gentleman, 
Of fame and honour high, 

Oh mother, wou'd you ne’er had borne 
The son so doom’d to die ! 
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Macpherson’s Lament. 


The laird of Grant, with pow’r aboon 
The royal Majesty, 

Pass’d his great word for Peter Brown, 
And let Macpherson die. 


But Braco Duff, with rage enough, 
First laid a snare for me, 

And if that death did not prevent, 
Aveng’d I well could be. 


But vengeance I did never wreak, 
When power was in my hand, 

And you, dear friends, no vengeance seek, 
It is my last command. 


oe the man whose rage betray’d 
acpherson’s worthless life : 
When I am gone, be it not said, 

My legacy was strife. 


And ye that blame with cruel scorn 
The wand’ring gipsy’s ways, 

Oh think if homeless, houseless born, 
Ye could spend better days! 


If all the wealth on land or sea 
Before my eyes were spread, 
I'd give them all this hour to be 
On the soldier’s dying bed. 


Though cut and hack’d in every limb, 
And chok’d with heaps of slain, 
Glory and fame should be my theme, 

To soften every pain. 


My father was a gentleman, 
Of fame and lineage high ; 
Oh place me in the field like him— 
Like him to fight and die ! 
' B.G. A. S. 





LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER lll. 


Dear Mapam, | Seville, —— 1799. 
Fortune has favoured me with an acquaintance—a young clergy- 
man of this town—for whom, since our first introduction, I have felt a 
growing esteem, such as must soon ripen into the warmest affection. 
Common danger, and common suffering, especially of the mind, prove 
often the readiest and most indissoluble bonds of human friendship : 
and when to this influence is added the blending power of an inter- 
community of thoughts and sentiments, no less unbounded than the 
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confidence with which two men put thereby their liberty, their fortune, 
and their life into the hands of each other—imagination can hardly 
measure the warmth and devotedness of honest hearts thus united. 
Spaniards who have broken the trammels of superstition possess a 
wonderful quickness to mark and know one another. Yet caution is 
so necessary, that we never offer the right hand of fellowship till, by 
gradual approaches, the heart and mind are carefully scanned on both 
sides. There are bullies in mental no less than in animal courage : and 
I have sometimes been in danger of committing myself with a pompous 
fool that was hazarding propositions in the evening, which he was sure 
to lay, in helpless fear, before the confessor, the next morning ; and 
who, had he met with free and unqualified assent from any one of the 
company, would have tried to save his own soul and body by carrying 
the whole conversation to the Inquisitors. But the character of my 
new friend was visible at a glance; and, after some conversation, I 
could not feel the slightest apprehension that there might lurk in his 
heart either the villainy or the folly which can betray a man, in this 
world, under a pretext of ensuring his happiness in the next. He too, 
either from the circumstance of my long residence in England, or, as I 
hope, from something more properly belonging to myself, soon opened 
his whole mind; and we both uttered downright heresy. After this mu- 
tual, this awful pledge, the Scythian ceremony of tasting each other’s 
blood could not have more closely bound us in interest and danger. 
The coolness of an orange-grove is not more refreshing to him who 
has-panted across one of our burning plains, under the meridian sun in 
August, than the company. of a few trusty friends to some unbending 
minds, after a long day of restraint and dissimulation. When after 
our evening walk we are at last comfortably seated round my friend’s 
reading-table, where an amiable young officer, another clergyman, and 
one of the most worthy and highly-gifted men that tyranny and super- 
stition have condemned to pine in obscurity, are always welcomed with 
a cordiality approaching to rapture—I cannot help comparing our 
feelings to those which we might suppose in Christian slaves at Algiers, 
who, having secretly unlocked the rivets of their fetters, could shake 
them off to feast and riot in the dead of night, cheering their hearts 
with wild visions of liberty, and salving their wounds with vague hopes 
of revenge. Revenge, did I say! what a false notion would that word 
give you of the characters that compose our little club! I doubt if 
Nature herself could so undo the work of her hands as to transform 
any one of my kind, my benevolent friends, into a man of blood. As 
to myself, mere protestations were useless. You know me; and I shall 
leave you to judge. But there is a revenge of the fancy, perfectly con- 


sistent with true mildness and generosity, though certainly more allied 


to quick sensibility than to sound and sober judgment. The last, how- 
ever, should be seldom, if at all, looked for among persons in our cir- 
cumstances. Our childhood is artificially protracted till we wonder 
how we have grown old: and, being kept at an immeasurable distance 
from the affairs and interests of public life, our passions, our virtues, 
and our vices, like those of early youth, have deeper rocts in the ima- 
gination than the heart. I will not say that this is a prevalent feature 
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in the character of my countrymen; but I have generally observed it 
among the best and the worthiest. As to my confidential friends, espe- 
cially the one I mentioned at the beginning of this letter, in strict con- 
formity with the temper which, I fear, I have but imperfectly described, 
they spend their lives in giving vent, among themselves, to the sup- 
pressed feelings of ridicule or indignation, of which the religious insti- 
tutions of this country are a perennial source to those who are com- 
pelled to receive them as of Divine authority. England has so far im- 
proved me, that I can perceive the folly of this conduct. I am aware 
that, instead of indulging this childish gratification of our anger, we 
should be preparing ourselves, by a profound study of our ancient 
laws and customs, and a perfect acquaintance with the pure and ori- 
ginal doctrines of the Gospel, for any future opening to reformation in 
our ¢hurch and state. But, under this intolerable system of intellectual 
oppression, we have associated the idea of Spanish law with despotism, 
and that of Christianity with absurdity and persecution. After my re- 
turn from England I feel almost involuntarily relapsing into the old 
habits of my mind. With my friends, who have never left their coun- 
try, any endeavour to break and counteract such habits would be per- 
fectly hopeless. Despondency drives them into a course of reading and 
thinking, which leads only to suppressed contempt and whispered 
sarcasm. The violence which they must constantly do to their best 
feelings, might breed some of the fiercer passions in breasts less soften- 
ed with “the milk of human kindness.” But their hatred of the pre- 
vailing practices and opinions does not extend to persons. Yet I for 
one must confess, that were I to act from a first and habitual impulse, 
without listening to my better judgment, there is not a saint or a relic 
in the country I would not trample under foot, and treat with the ut- 
most indignity. As things are, however, J content myself with scoff- 
ing and railing the whole day. But I trust that, on a change of cir- 
cumstances, I should act more soberly than I feel. 

I should have found it very difficult without this fortunate intimacy 
with a-‘man who, though still in the prime of youth, has lately obtain- 
ed, by literary competition, a place among what we call the higher 
clergy—that is, such as are above the cure of souls—to give you an 
insight into the internal constitution of the Spanish church, the vices of 
the system which prepares our young men for the altar, and the ruinous 
foundations on which the ecclesiastical law, aided by civil power, 
hazards the morals of our religious teachers and their flocks. When I 
had expressed to my friend my desire of having his assistance in car- 
rying on this correspondence, as well as satisfied his mind on the im- 
probability of any thing entrusted to you recoiling upon himself in 
Spain, he shewed me a manuscript he had drawn up, some time before, 
under the title: 4 few fucts connected with the formation of the intellec- 
tual and moral character of a Spanish Clergyman. ‘ Who knows,” he 
said, but that this sketch may answer your purpose?” No traveller's 
guide account of our universities and clerical establishments can con- 
vey such a living picture of our state, as the histor of a young mind 
trained up under their influence. You might easily find a list of the 
professors, endowments, and class-books of which the framework of 
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Spanish education consists. But who would have the patience to read 
it, or what could he learn from it? I had intended that this little 
effusion of an oppressed and struggling mind should lie concealed tilt 
some future period, probably after my death, when my country might 
be prepared to learn and lament the wrongs she has, for ages, done to 
her children. But, since you have provided against discovery, and are 
willing to translate into English any thing I may give you, it will be 
some satisfaction to know that the results of my sad experience are laid 
before the most enlightened and benevolent people of Europe. Per- 
haps, if they know the true source of our evils, the day will come 
when they may be able and willing to help us.” 

The question with me now was, not whether I should accept the 
manuscript, but whether I could do it justicg in the translation. T'rust- 
ing, however, that the novelty of the matter would atone for the faults 
of my style, labour and gy Ae have, at length, enabled me to 
enclose it in this letter. As I have thus introduced a stranger to you, 
I am bound in common civility to fall into the back-ground, and let 
him speak for himself. 


“ 





A few facts connected with the formation of the intellectual and moral 
Character of a Spanish Clergyman. 


* I do not possess the cynical habits of mind which would enable me, 
like Rousseau, to expose my heart naked to the gaze of the world. I 
have neither his unfortunate and odious propensities to gloss by an 
affected candour, nor his bewitching eloquence to display: and as I 
must overcome no small reluctance and fear of impropriety to enter 
upon the task of writing an account of the workings of my mind and 
heart, I have some reason to believe that I am led to do so by a sincere 
desire of being useful to others. Millions of human creatures are 
made to venture their happiness on a form of Christianity which pos- 
sesses the strongest claims to our attention, both from its great anti- 
quity, and the extent of its sway over the most civilized part of the 
earth The various effects of that religious system, unmixed with any 
thing unauthorized or spurious, upon my country, my friends, and 
myself, have been the object of my most serious attention, from the very 
dawn of reason till the moment when I am writing these lines. If the 
result of my experience should be, that religion, as it is taught and en- 
forced in Spain, is productive of exquisite misery in the amiable and 
good, and of gross depravity in the unfeeling and the thoughtless—that 
it is an insuperable obstacle to the improvement of the mind, and gives 
a decided ascendancy to lettered absurdity, and to dull-headed bigotry 
—that it necessarily breeds such reserve and dissimulation in the most 
promising and valuable part of the nation as must check and stunt the 
noblest of public virtues, candour and political courage—if all this, 
and much more that I am not able to express in the abstract form of 
simple positions, should start into view from the plain narrative of an 
obscure individual, I hope I shall not be charged with the silly vanity 
of attributing any intrinsic importance to the domestic events and 
private feelings which are to fill up the following pages. 

‘T was born of parents who, though possessed of little property, held 
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a decent rank among the gentry of my native town. Their characters, 
however, are so intimately connected with the formation of my own, 
that I shall indulge an honest pride in describing them. 

** My father was the son of a rich merchant, who obtained for him- 
self and descendants a patent of Hidalguia, or Noblesse, early in the 
reign of Ferdinand VI. During the life of my grandfather, and the 
consequent prosperity of his house, my father was sent abroad for his 
education, and a few years after he visited France for his amusement. 
This gave a polish to his manners, which, at that period, was not 
easily found even in the first ranks of the nobility. Little more than 
his accomplishments, however, was left him, when, in consequence of 
his father’s death, the commercial concerns of the house, being mana 
by a stranger, received a shogk which had nearly reduced the family to 
poverty and want. Yet something was saved; and my father, who, 
by some unaccountable infatuation, had not been brought up to busi- 
ness, was now obliged to exert himself to the utmost of his power. 
Joining, therefore, in partnership with a more wealthy merchant, who 
had married one of his sisters, he contrived, by care and diligence, 
together with a strict, though not sordid economy, not to descend 
below the rank in which he had been born. Under these unpromising 
circumstances he married my mother, who, if she could add but little 
to her husband’s fortune, yet brought him a treasure of love and virtue, 
which he found constantly increasing, till death removed him on the 
first approaches of old age. 

“* My mother was of honourable parentage. She was brought up in 
that absence of mental cultivation which prevails, to this day, among 
the Spanish ladies. But her natural talents were of a superior cast. 
She was lively, pretty, and sang sweetly. Under the influence of a 
happier country, her pleasing vivacity, the quickness of her apprehen- 
sion, and the exquisite degree of sensibility which animated her words 
and actions, would have qualified her to shine in the most elegant and 
refined circles. 

Benevolence prompted all my father’s actions, endued him, at times, 
with something like supernatural vigour, and gave him, for the good of 
his fellow-creatures, the courage and decision he wanted in whatever 
concerned himself. With hardly any thing to spare, I do not recollect 
a time when our house was not a source of relief and consolation to 
some families of such as, by a characteristic and feeling appellation, are 
called among us the blushing poor.* In all seasons, for thirty years of 
his life, my father allowed himself no other relaxation, after the 
fatiguing business of his counting-house, than a visit to the general 
hospital of this: town—a horrible scene of misery, where four or five 
hundred beggars are, at a time, allowed to lay themselves down and die, 
when worn out by want and disease. Stripping himself of his coat, 
and having put on a coarse dress for the sake of cleanliness, in which 
he was scrupulous to a fault, he was employed, till late at night, in 
making the beds of the poor, taking the helpless in his arms, and stoop- 





* Pobres vergonzantes. 
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ing to such services as even the menials in attendance were often loth 
to perform. All this he did of his own free will, without the least 
connexion, public or private, with the establishment. ‘Twice he was at 
death's door from the contagious influence of the atmosphere in which 
he exerted his charity. But no danger would appal him when engaged 
in administering relief to the needy. Foreigners, cast by misfortune 
into that gulph of wretchedness, were the peculiar objects of his 
kindness. 

“ The principle of benevolence was not less powerful in my mother ; 
but her extreme sensibility made her infinitely more susceptible of pain 
than of pleasure—of fear than of hope—and, for such characters, a 
technical religion is ever a source of distracting terrors. Enthusiasm— 
that bastard of religious liberty, that vigorous weed of Protestantism 
—<oes not thrive under the jealous eye of infallible authority, Catholi- 
cism, it is true, has, in afew instances, produced a sort of splendid mad- 
ness; but its visions and trances partake largely of the tameness of a 
mind previously exhausted by fears and agonies meekly borne under 
the authority of a priest. ‘The throes of the New Birth harrow up the 
mind of the Methodist, and give it that phrenzied energy of despair, 
which often settles into the all-hoping, all-daring raptures of the en- 
thusiast. ‘The Catholic Saint suffers in all the passiveness of blind 
submission, till nature sinks exhausted, and reason gives way to a 
gentle, visionary madness. ‘The natural powers of my mother’s intellect 
were strong enough to withstand, unimpaired, the enormous and 
constant pressure of religious fears in their most hideous shape. but, 
did I not consider reason the only gift of Heaven, which fully compen- 
sates the evils of this present existence, I might have wished for its 
utter extinction in the first and dearest object of my natural affection. 
Had she become a visionary, she had ceased to be unhappy. But she 
possessed to the last an intellectual energy equal to any exertion, ex- 
cept one, which was not compatible with the influence of her country 
—that of looking boldly into the dark recess where lurked the phan- 
toms that harassed and distressed her mind. 

“It would be difficult, indeed, to choose two fairer subjects for ob- 
serving the effects of the religion of Spain. The results, in both, were 
lamentable, though certainly not the most mischievous it is apt to pro- 
duce. In one, we see mental soberness and good sense degraded into 
timidity and indecision—unbounded goodness of heart, confined to the 
lowest range of benevolence. In the other, we mark talents of a 
superior kind, turned into the ingenious tormentors of a heart, whose 
main source of wretchedness was an exquisite sensibility to the beauty 
of virtue, and an insatiate ardour in treading the devious and thorn 
path it was made to take for the ‘ way which leadeth unto life.’—: 
bolder reason, in the first, (it will be said) and a reason less fluttered by 
sensibility, in the second, would have made those virtuous minds more 
cautious of yielding themselves up to the full influence of ascetic devo- 
tion. Is this, then, all that men are to expect from the unbounded 
promises of light, and the lofty claims of authority, which our religion 
holds forth? Is it thus that, when, to obtain the protection of an in- 
fallible guide, we have, at his command, maimed and fast bound our 
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reason, still a precipice yawns before our feet, from which none but 
that insulted reason can save us? Are we to call for her aid on the 
brink of despair and insanity, and then spurn our faithful, though 
injured friend, lest she should unlock our hand from that of our proud 
and treacherous leader? Often have I, from education, habit, and a 
misguided love of moral excellence, been guilty of that inconsistency, 
till frequent disappointment urged me to break my chains. Painful, 
indeed, and fierce was the struggle by which I gained my liberty, and 
doomed I am for ever to carry about the marks of early bondage. But 
no power on earth shall make me again give up the guidance of my 
reason, till I can find a rule of conduct and belief that may be safely 
trusted, without wanting reason itself to moderate and expound it. 

“The first and most anxious care of my parents was to sow 
abundantly the seeds of Christian virtue in my infant breast. In this, 
as in all their proceedings, they strictly followed the steps of those 
whose virtue had received the sanction of their church. Religious 
instruction was conveyed to my mind with the rudiments of speech ; 
and if early impressions alone could be trusted for the future com- 
plexion of a child’s character, the music, and the splendid pageantry of 
the cathedral of Seville, which was to me the first scene of mental en- 
joyment, might, at this day, be the soundest foundation of my Catholic 
faith. 

“ Divines have declared that moral responsibility begins at the age 
of seven, and, consequently, children of quick parts are not allowed to 
go much longer without the advantage of confession. My mind had 
scarcely attained the first climacteric, when I had the full benefit of 
absolution for such sins as my good mother, who acted as the accusing 
conscience, could discover in my naughtiness. The church, we know, 
cannot be wrong; but, to say the honest truth, all her pious con- 
trivances ‘have, by a sad fatality, produced in me just the reverse of 
what they were aimed at. ‘Though the clergyman who was to shrive 
this young sinner had mild, gentle, and affectionate manners, there is 
something in auricular confession which has revolted my feelings from 
the day when I first knelt before a priest, in childish simplicity, to the 
last time I have been forced to repeat that ceremony, as a protection 
to my life and liberty, with scorn and contempt in my heart. 

* Auricular confession, as a subject of theological controversy, is, 
probably, beneath the notice of many; but I could not easily allow 
the name of philosopher to any one who should look upon an enquiry 
into the moral influence of that religious practice, as perfectly void of 
interest. It has been observed, with great truth, that the most philan- 
thropic man would feel more uneasiness in the expectation of having 
his little finger cut off, than in the assurance that the whole empire of 
China was to be swallowed up, the next day, by an earthquake. If 
ever, therefore, these lines should meet the eye of the public in some 
distant country (for ages must pass before they can see the light in 
Spain), I entreat my readers to beware of indifference about evils from 
which it is their happiness to be free, and to make a due allowance for 
the feelings which lead me into a short digression. They certainly 
cannot expect to be acquainted with Spain without a sufficient know- 
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ledge of the powerful moral engines which are at work in that country ; 
and they will, perhaps, find that a Spanish priest may have something 
to say which is new to them on the subject of confession. 

“The effects of confession upon young minds are, generally, un- 
favourable to their future peace and virtue. It was to that practice 
I owed the first taste of remorse, while yet my soul was in a state of 
infant purity. My fancy had been strongly impressed with the awful 
conditions of the penitential law, and the word sacrilege had made me 
shudder on being told that the act of concealing any thought or action, 
the rightfulness of which I suspected, would make me guilty of that 
worst of crimes, and greatly increase my danger of everlasting tor- 
ments. My parents had, in this case, done no more than their duty 
according to the rules of their church. But, though théy had succeeded 
in rousing my fear of hell, this was, on the other hand, too feeble to 
overcome a childish bashfulness, which made the disclosure of a harm- 
less trifle an effort above my strength. The appointed day came at 


last, when I was to wait on the confessor. Now wavering, now de- — 


termined not to be guilty of sacrilege, I knelt before the priest, leaving, 
however, in my list of sins, the last place to the hideous offence—I be- 
lieve it was a petty larceny committed on a young bird. But, when [ 
came to the dreaded point, shame and confusion fell upon me, and the 
accusation stuck in my throat, The imaginary guilt of this silence 
haunted my mind for four years, gathering horrors at every successive 
confession, and rising into an appalling spectre when, at the age of 
twelve, I was taken to receive the sacrament. In this miserable state 
I continued till, with the advance of reason, I plucked, at fourteen, 
courage enough to unburthen my conscience by a general confession of 
the past. And let it not be supposed that mine is a singular case, 
arising cither from morbid feeling or the nature of my early education. 
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Few, indeed, among the many penitents I have examined have escaped | 
the evils of a similar state; for, what a silly bashfulness does in chil- — 
dren, is often, in after-life, the immediate effect of that shame by which ~ 
fallen frailty clings still to wounded virtue. The necessity of confession, — 
seen at a distance, is lighter than a feather in the balance of desire; 7 


while, at a subsequent period, it becomes a punishment on delicacy— 


an instrument to blunt the moral sense, by multiplying the subjects of | 


remorse, and directing its greatest terrors against imaginary crimes. 


“These evils affect, nearly equally, the two sexes; but there are 4 
some that fall peculiarly to the lot of the softer. Yet the remotest of ~ 
all—at least, as long as the Inquisition shall exist—is the danger of © 


direct seduction from the priest. The formidable powers of that odious 


tribunal have been so skilfully arrayed against the abuse of sacramen- ~ 


tal trust, that few are found base and blind enough to make the con- 
fessional a direct instrument of debauch. The strictest delicacy, how- 
ever, is, I believe, inadequate fully to oppose the demoralizing tendency 
of auricular confession. Without the slightest responsibility, and, not 
unfrequently, in the conscientious discharge of what he believes his 
duty, the confessor conveys to the female mind the first foul breath 
which dims its virgin purity. He, undoubtedly, has a right to interro- 
gate upon subjects which are justly deemed awkward even for maternal 
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eonfidence ; and it would require more than common simplicity to 
suppose that a discretionary power of this nature, left in the hands of 
thousands—men beset with more than common temptations to abuse it 
—will generally be exercised with proper caution.* But I will no 
longer dwell upon this subject for the present. Men of unprejudiced 
minds will easily conjecture what I leave unsaid ; while to shew a hope 
of convincing such as have made a full and irrevocable surrender of 
their judgment, were only to libel my own. 

“From the peculiar circumstances of my country, the training of my 
mental faculties was an object of little interest with my parents. There 
could be scarcely any doubt in the choice of a line of life for me, who 
was the eldest of four children. My father’s fortune was improving; 
and I might help and succeed him with advantage to myself and two 
sisters. It was, therefore, in my father’s counting-house that, under the 
care of an old trusty clerk, I learned writing and arithmetic. To be 
a perfect stranger in literature is not, even now, a disgrace among the 
better class of Spaniards. But my mother, whose pride, though 
greatly subdued, was never conquered by devotion, felt anxious that, 
since from prudential motives 1 was doomed to be buried for life in a 
counting-house, a little knowledge of Latin should distinguish me from 
a mere mercantile drudge. A private teacher was accordingly pro- 
cured, who read with me in the evening, after I had spent the best part 
of the day in drawing copies of the extensive correspondence of the 
house. 

** | was now about ten years old, and though, from a child, exces- 
sively fond of reading, my acquaintance with books did not extend be- 
yond a history of the Old Testament—a collection of the Lives of the 
Saints mentioned in the Catholic Almanack, out of which I chose the Mar- 
tyrs, for modern saints were never to my taste—a little work that gave an 
amusing miracle of the Virgin for every day of the yeart—and, prized 
above all, a Spanish translation of Fenelon’s Telemachus, which I 
perused till I had nearly learned it by heart. I heard, therefore, with 
uncommon pleasure, that, in acquiring a knowledge of Latin, I should 





_* Though I will not abate one tittle from the statements of this reverend Spani- 
ard, I think it proper to observe that the degree of delicacy, or its opposite, in a 
confessor—besides the individual influence of virtue and, more than virtue, good- 
breeding—must greatly depend npon the general refinement of the See gr among 
whom he exercises his powers. Such is the state of manners in England, that few 
or none, I will venture to say, among its Catholic females, will probably be aware 
of any evil tendency in auricular confession. I would not equally answer for Ire- 
land, especially among the lower classes. Since these letters, however, would not 
have seen the light without my consent, I must here, once for all, enter my protest 
against the supposition of their being intended as an attack on the large and respect- 
able portion of our fellow-subjects who profess the Roman Catholic faith. That I 
firmly believe in the abstract tendency which the author of these letters attributes 
to Catholicism, I cannot, will not deny. Yet we should not confound Catholicism 
in the rank luxuriance of full growth, with the same noxious plant gradually tamed 
and reclaimed under the shade of Protestantism. Thus, while I am persuaded that 
the religion of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, is the main obstacle to the final estab- 
lishment of liberty in those countries, I positively deny the inference that Catholics 
must, ia all circumstances, make a wrong use of political power. B. 


+ See an account of this little work at the end of this article. Page 35. 
VOL. II. NO. VII. D 
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have to read stories not unlike that of my favourite the Prince of 
Ithaca. Little time, however, was allowed me for study, lest, from my 
love of learning, I should conceive a dislike to mercantile pursuits, 
But my mind had taken a decided bent. 1 hated the counting-house, 
and loved my books. Learning and the church were, to me, insepa- 
rable ideas ; and I soon declared to my mother that I would be nothing 
but aclergyman. 

“ This declaration roused the strongest prejudices of her mind and 
heart, which cold prudence had only damped into acquiescence. To 
have a son who shall daily hold in his hands the real body of Christ, is 
an honour, a happiness which raises the humblest Spanish woman into 
a self-complacent consequence that attends her through life. What, 
then, must be the feelings of one who, to the strongest sense of devo- 
tion, joins the hope of seeing the dignities and emoluments of a rich and 
proud Church bestowed upon a darling child? ‘The Church, besides, by 
the law of celibacy, averts that mighty terror of a fond mother—a 
wife, who, sooner or later, is to draw away her child from home. A 
boy, therefore, that at the age of ten or twelve, either dazzled by the 
gaudy dress of an officiating priest—by the importance he sees others 
acquire, when the bishop confers upon them the clerical tonsure—or by 
any other delusion of childhood, declares his intention of taking or- 
ders, seldom, very seldom escapes the heavy chain which the Church 
artfully hides under the tinsel of honours, and the less flimsy, though 
also less attainable splendour of her gold. Such a boy, among the 
poor, is infallibly plunged into a convent ; if he belongs to the gentry, 
he is destined to swell the ranks of the secular clergy. 

‘* It is true that, in all ages and countries, the leading events of 
human life are inseparably linked with some of the slightest incidents 
of childhood. But this fact, instead of an apology, affords the heaviest 
charge against the crafty and barbarous system of laying snares, 
wherein unsuspecting innocence may, at the very entrance of life, lose 
every chance of future peace, happiness, and virtue. To allow a girl of 
sixteen to bind herself, for ever, with vows—not only under the awful, 
though distant guardianship of heaven, but the odious and immediate 
superintendence of man—ranks, indeed, with the most hideous abuses 
of superstition. The law of celibacy, it is true, does not bind the 
secular clergy till the age of twenty-one; but this is neither more nor 
less than a mockery of common sense, in the eyes of those who practi- 
cally know how frivolous is that latitude.* A man has, seldom, the 
means to embrace, or the aptitude to exercise a profession for which 
he has not been trained from early youth. It is absurd and cruel to 
pretend that a young man, whose best ten or twelve years have been 
spent in preparation for orders, is at full liberty to turn his back upon 
the Church when he has arrived at one-and-twenty. He may, indeed, 
preserve his liberty; but to do so he must forget that most of his patri- 
mony has been laid out on his education, that he is too old for a cadet- 
ship in the army, too poor for commerce, and too proud for a petty 





« The secular clergy are not bound by vows. ran § is enforced upon them by 
a law which makes their marriage illegal, and punishable by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. . 
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trade. He must behold, unmoved, the tears of his parents; and, cast- 
ing about for subsistence in a country where industry affords no re- 
source, love, the main cause of these struggles, must content itself 
with bare possible lawfulness, and bid adieu to the hope of possession. 
Wherever unnatural privations make not a part of the clerical duty, 
many | find themselves in the Church who might be better else- 
where. But no great effort is wanted to make them happy in them- 
selves, and useful to the community. Not so under the unfeeling 
tyranny of our ecclesiastical law. For, where shall we find that virtue 
which, having nature herself for its enemy, and misery for its meed, 
will be able to extend its care to the welfare of others ?—As to myself, 
the tenour and colour of my life were fixed the moment I expressed 
my childish wish of being a clergyman. The love of knowledge, how- 
ever, which betrayed me into the path.of wretchedness, has never for- 
saken its victim. It is probable that I could not have found happiness 
in uneducated ignorance. Scanty and truly hard-earned as is the store 
on which my mind feeds itself, I would not part with it for a whole life 
of unthinking pleasure: and if the necessity of circumstances left me 
no path to mental enjoyment, except that I have so painfully trodden, 
I hail the moment when I entered it, and only bewail the fatality which 
fixed my birth in a Catholic country.” 
(To be continued.) 





A little Work, that gave an amusing Miracle of the Virgin 
for every Day in the Year. P. 88. . 

I learn from the original manuscript that this book is the Ano Vir- 
vineo, which, as a curiosity, I picked up during my travels in Spain, 
though, unfortunately, I have since lost it. The moral tendency of this 
and similar books may be shown by the following story—technically 
named an Exrample—which I will venture to give from memory :—A 
Spanish soldier, who had fought in the Netherlands, having returned 
home with some booty, was leading a profligate and desperate life. He 
had, however, bled for the Faith ; and his own was perfectly orthodox. 
A large old picture of the Virgin Mary hung over the inside of the 
door of his lodgings, which, it seems, did not correspond in loftiness to 
the brave halberdier’s mind and demeanour. Early every morning he 
used to sally forth in pursuit of unlawful pleasure; but, though he 
never did bend his knees in prayer, he would not cross the threshold 
without a loud Hail Mary! to the picture, accompanied by an inclina- 
tion of the halbert, which, partly way his outrageous hurry to break 
out of the nightly prison, partly from want of room for his military 
salute, inflicted many a wound on the canvass. Thus our soldier went 
on spending his life and money, till a sharp Spanish dagger composed 
him to rest, in the heat of a brawl. “ He died and made no sign.” 
The Devil, who thought him as fair a prize as any that had ever been 
within his grasp, waited only for the sentence which, according to Ca- 
tholies, is passed on every individual immediately after death, in what 
they call the Particular Judgment. At this critical moment the Virgin 
Mary presented herself in a black mantle, similar to that which she 
wore in the picture, but sadly rent and slit in several places. ‘“ There 
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are the marks,” she said to the affrighted soul, “ of your rude, though 
certainly well-meant civility. I will not, however, permit that one who 
has so cordially saluted me every day should go into everlasting fire.” 
Thus saying, she bade the evil spirit give up his prisoner, and the gal- 
lant soldier was sent to purge off the dross of his boisterous nature in 
the gentler flames of purgatory.—My friend Don Leucadio assured me 
that a portion of the book from which I recollect this story, was, for 
many years, read every evening in one of the principal parishes at Se- 
ville, He observed the same practice at a town not far from the capi- 
tal of Andalusia; and, for any thing he knew to the contrary, it may 
have been very common all over Spain. Such is the doctrine which, 
disowned in theory by the divines of the Roman church, but growing 
out of the system of saint-worship, constitutes the main religious feel- 
ing of the vulgar, and taints strongly the minds of the higher classes in 
Spain. The Chronicles of the Religious Orders are full of narratives, 
the whole drift of which is to represent their patron saint as powerful 
to save from the very jaws of hell. ‘The skill of the painter has often 
been engaged to exhibit these stories to the eye, and the Spanish con- 
vents abound in pictures more encouraging to vice than the most pro- 
fligate prints of the Palais Royal. 1 recollect one at Seville in the con- 
vent of the Antonines—a species of the genus Monachus Franciscanus of 
the Monachologia—so strangely absurd, that I hope the reader will for- 
give my lengthening this article with its description. The picture I allude 
to was in the cloisters of the convent of San Antonio, facing the princi- 
pal entrance, so late as the year 1810, when I last visited Seville. The 
subject is the hair-breadth escape of a great sinner, whom St. Francis 
saved against all chances. An extract from the Chronicles of the 
Order, which is found in a corner of the painting, informs the beholder 
how that the person whose soul is represented on the canvass, was a 
lawless nobleman, who, fortified in his own castle, became the terror and 
abhorrence of the neighbourhood. As neither the life of man, nor the 
honour of woman, was safe from the violence of his passions, none will- 
ingly dwelt upon his lands, or approached the gate of the castle. It 
chanced, however, that two Franciscan friars, having lost the way in a 
stormy night, applied for shelter at the wicked nobleman’s gate, where 
they met with nothing but insult and scorn. It was well for them that 
the fame of Saint Francis filled the world at that time. The holy 
saint, with the assistance of Saint Paul, had lately cut the throat of an 
Italian bishop, who had resisted the establishment of the Franciscans in 
his diocese.* The fear of a similar punishment abated the fierceness 





* This curious scene is the subject of another picture in the cloisters of Saint 
Francis, at Seville. The bishop is seen in his bed, where Saint Francis has neatly 
severed the head from the body with Saint Paul’s sword, which he had borrowed 
for this pious purpose. As the good friars might have been suspected of having a 
hand in this miracle, the saint performed an additional wonder. The figures of 
Saint Paul and Saint Francis stood side by side in a painted glass window of the 
principal convent of the order. The apostle had a sword in his hand, while his 
companion was weaponless. To the great surprise of the fathers, it was observed, 
one morning, that Saint Paul had given away the sword to his friend. The death 
of the bishop, which happened that very night, explained the wonder, and taught 
the world what those might expect who thwarted the plans of heaven in the estab- 
lishment of the Franciscans. . 
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of the nobleman, and he ordered his servants to give the friars some 
clean straw for a bed, and a couple of eggs for their supper. - Having 
given this explanation, the painter trusts to the appropriate language of 
his art, and takes up the story immediately after the death of the noble 
sinner. Michael the archangel—who by a traditional belief, universal 
in Spain, and probably common to all Catholic countries, is considered 
to have the charge of weighing departed souls with their good works, 
against the sins they have committed—is represented with a large pair 
of scales in his hand. Several angels, in a group, stand near him, and 
a crowd of devils are watching, at a respectful distance, the result of 
the trial. The newly-departed soul, in the puny shape of a sickly boy, 
has been placed, naked, in one scale, while the opposite groans under a 
monstrous heap of swords, daggers, poisoned bowls, love-letters, and 

the portraits of females who had been the victims of his fierce desires. 

It is evident that this ponderous mass would have greatly outweighed 

the slight and nearly transparent form which was to oppose its pres- 

sure, had not Saint Francis, whose figure stands prominent in the 

painting, assisted the distressed soul by slipping a pair of eggs and a 

bundle of straw into its own side of the balance. Upon this seasonable 

addition, the instruments and emblems of guilt are seen to fly up and 

kick the beam. It appears from this that the Spanish painter agrees 

with Milton in the system of weighing Fate ; and that, since the days 

of Homer and Virgil, superior weight is become the sign of victory 

from being that of defeat—quo vergat pondere lethum. 





MAN—VERSIFIED FROM AN APOLOGUE BY DR. SHERIDAN, 


Affiiction one day, as she hark’d to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breath’d on the figure, and calling it Man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression, 
Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 
He is mine, said Affliction, I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation :— 
The materials were furnish’d by me, answer’d Earth ,— 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 
The gods, all assembled in solemn Divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 
Pronounced a Fefinitive verdict on Man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 


Let Affliction possess her own child till the woes 
Of life cease to harass and goad it ; 
After death give his body to Earth, whence it rose ; 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestow’d it. H. 
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THE NEW PLAY. 


‘* Behold a wonder for theatric story ! 
The culprit of this night appears before ye: 
Before his judges dares these boards to tread, 
* With all his imperfections on his head !’ ” GARRICK, 


“‘ Ir will certainly be damned,” said I, peeping, with tremu- 
lous anxiety, through the curtain of a side box, and surveying 
the lengthening visages of several grave elderly gentlemen, 
seated in formidable array, and most significantly shrugging up 
their shoulders, about the fifth row from the orchestra. . ‘* Con- 
found that gaping booby in the stage-box!” uttered I, in an 
agony of despair,—*‘ gaping is re you rascal !—Another 
yawn, and I am certainly undone.” But thanks to the gods 
above! this expectant forerunner of my irretrievable ruin was 
succeeded by the deafening, though welcome, shouts of ‘‘ over 
with him!” “kick him out!” “ turn him over!” proceeding 
from the stentorian lungs of the thunder-cloud gods, at the 
summit of Mount rascal. Peal on peal re-echoed above, and, to 
my inconceivable delight, the apparent frown of merciless 
criticism, and the native yawn of a country clown, were dissi- 

ted by the rude gust of an overwhelming clamour. 

After a delightful interlude of five minutes’ whistling and 
screaming, tranquillity was at length restored, and, with fear and 
trembling, | betook myself to my peep-hole, watching, like a 
mouse from his hiding-place, with anxious and scrutinizing eye, 
the hostile movements of the great grimalkin Criticism. 

No gentle reader’s heart ever palpitated with the anxiety that 
perturbed my half-distracted brain, when my ear caught, on 
turning round to wipe away the distillations with whic oe 
and fear had flooded my cheek, the whispering sound of a lurk- 
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ing hiss. It vibrated to my a. soul, and the chill of horror © 


thrilled my whole frame. Half breathless, and my knees trem- 


bling beneath me, I awaited the threatening thunders of the | 
agence | storm ; but the hiss died away harmlessly, and, to © 


my unspeakable delight, the thunder of public approbation 
started me from my reverie, and hope animated the declining 
warmth of my drooping heart, which crowned the conclusion of 


the first act. 
Now! thought. I, am I about to become immortalized—to be 


pointed at, as the favourite poet of the day—the wonder and § 


admiration of thousands—the topic of general conversation— 
the ‘ sine qua non” of the beau monde—in short! the enviable 
author of the sweet, charming, delightful “‘ new play.” Elated 
with these ideas, and ‘‘ puffed up in my own conceit,” I speedily 
resumed my post of observation, rejoiced beyond measure wit 
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the success that attended the first representation of the first 
act of my first attempt at theatricals. 

At length! the mighty judge was seated, and the murmuring 
hum of busy voices was soon hushed in the calm quietude of 
listening anxiety, awaiting, on “ tip-toe expectation,” the com- 
mencement of the second act. Soon the tinkling harbinger 
“gave note of dreadful preparation,” and all was * still as 
night.” But scarce had the drop-scene risen, when the most 
enthusiastic greetings welcomed the entrance of a favourite 
actor, and relieved me for the moment, to prepare for yet more 
trying scenes of ‘“ doubts and hopes.” From right to left 
I watched—then listened—and then watched again, eager to 
catch the faintest whisper of the public voice. 

For two scenes, all went on “ smooth as a flowing tide,” save 
here and there a temporary interruption of ‘‘ Pray, Ma’am, be 
so kind as to have the goodness to take off that there bonnet of 
yours.”—“ La Pa! I vish you’d shove off that there gentle- 
man’s hat,” with various other fretful ejaculations, humorous 
enough in the abstract, but distressingly fidgeting to an 
agitated author. 

At last the lightning of a bright conception fired the 
audience. Shouts of “ Bravo! bravo!” simultaneously burst 
forth from pit, boxes, and gallery. And “ Bravo! my boy !” 
reiterated an impertinent, rushing into my box, and saluting me 
with a slap on the shoulder, that nearly felled me to the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ By the genius of Shakspeare, Hal, we ’ll carry it 
through bravely ;—half a dozen friends in every box in the 
house, slips and all,—five hundred in the pit,—and a roaring 
thousand in the galleries ;”—adding a damme--a devilish glad to 
see ye—and a similar salute at parting-—this brainless fac simile 
of a milliner’s band-box, was off in the skip of a grasshopper ; 
leaving me wonder-struck at the consummate effrontery of one 
who was, to me, a perfect stranger. Recovering from my fit of 
amazement, yet certainly much roused by such an unceremoni- 
ous greeting, I shook my feathers,—took another pinch of 
snuff,—-rubbed my hands, and hugged myself with the idea of 
pocketing the hard-earned profits of my literary labours. For 
authorship is, at best, but a laborious sort of profession, a name 
without a trade. 

“ But hark ! 
I hear a sound that chills my blood!” 


The ghosts of Richard’s victims were not more unwelcome 
than were the stifled symptoms of disapprobation which grated 
on my ear. ‘ This passage must certainly come out,” said I, 
ploughing a long black line of pencil-mark through half a page 
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of self-imagined beautiful soliloquy. ‘“ There! ’tis done! I 
may be yet immortalized,” continued I, sorrowfully surveying 
the havoc I had made. ‘“ But n’importe—Nil desperandum, 
must be my motto.” Shouts of “ Bravo! bravo!” succeeded to 
this momentary inquietude, which was amply compensated for, 
by the soothing voice of the audience, whose plaudits closed 
the last scene of the second act, and buoyed me up, in the hope 
of success, with “ trials yet to come.” 

What frequenter of a London theatre is there, who, after the 


close of a long act, has not felt benefited by the comforts of 


sedentary relaxation; either by stretching his limbs, trumpet- 
ing his nasal organs, or yawning out a responsive gape of drow- 
sy indulgence? And how many little masters and misses—aye ! 
and grown people too, are there, who have unintentionally in- 
curred the petulant displeasure of Miss Deborah Spotless on the 
one side, or Mr. Spick and Span on the other, by sucking the 
grateful juice of a well-squeezed orange? Even country Nan 
and Sue must have their “ fidgetings and gigglings,” straining 
their beauteous eyes “ upon the start” to devour with all their 
might the novel spectacle of a London theatre. Critics, too, 
can “‘smooth their wrinkled fronts,” and sometimes smile a ray 
of hope to an author in‘a side-box, who now, with them, resumes 
in eager haste his seat, to wait “ the coming storm.” 

Never did the creative brain of authorship teem with such 
pleasing dreams, as the ignis fatuus visions which danced be- 
fore me in perspective playfulness, previous to the commence- 
ment of the last act. At one time methought the labours of my 
youthful pen were ruammaged from the dusty confines of a cor- 
nice shelf, put into “ apple-pie order,” habited in the modern 
apparel of double-gilt morocco, or russia, and honoured with a 


conspicuous station, “’mid bards of old, immortal sons of 


praise.” Now I fancied myself Sir Oracle of a Sunday conver- 
sazione, receiving the homage of a fluttering host of fashionable 
literati, at the shrine of their prosperous saint. At another 
time methought I occupied a distinguished station in the Poet’s 
corner, with a fic jacet encomiastic inscription, blazing, in 
highly varnished black letters, the merits of departed genius. 
Then [ thought on when the prompter’s bell awoke me from 
my dream. 

This, said I exultingly, will be the last trial I shall undergo. 
‘‘Mind actors,” said I, in the joy of my heart, “ an author ex- 
pects at actor to do his duty:” that well done, the victory is 
ours. ‘Truce with your vanities,” said a listening critic. 
“ Public opinion!” “ Deuce take public opinion,” faltered on 
my lips. ‘* But,” rejoined I, cooling with icy celerity, “ public 
opinion is here lord chief justice, or commander-in-chief, and I 
am but a poor, ragged, half-starved, raw recruit, training under 
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the nimble-wristed round rattan flourish of a drill-serjeant, 
whose will is law.” “ Yes,” at the sametime pressing down my 
book upon the cushion, and preparing the blunted point of m 
pencil for another coup de main, “it is so, and by that law I 
am willing to be judged—so now for the last act.” How smiling- 
ly the critics look to-night, thought I. ‘* Poor Ned’s piece was 
damned last night—lost all his time, and .” Here a most 
tremendous uproar commenced between the boxes and pit ; each 
contending with stubborn perseverance the merits of a con- 
tested point. Hisses and shouts of bravo raged with contend- 
ing equality; whilst I, pale and trembling, would gladly have 
conceded the disputed point, to save the piece. But “ who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?” So the wind blew, and the sea 
roared, and my play was butleted about, at the mercy of con- 
tending partizans, 





*¢ And with the sea, rose mountains high, 
Then dipp’d again as low—as hell’s from heaven.” 


At leneth Mr. Manager came forward, amid loud cries of 
off—off-—hear—hear—bravo—bravo—and went through the 
appeasing elocutives of dumb show. At last a hearing was ob- 
tained, and®¥Mr. Manager addressed the audience by “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your will is law. If it is your pleasure that 
the piece be withdrawa, we shall feel it incumbent on us to com- 
ply.” Shouts of no—go ofi—go on, at length became almost 
unanimous, and the play proceeded to the delight of some and 
the grumbling of others, and was given out for repetition on the 
following evening, by which time I resolved within myself to 
curtail the last act one third, a resolution that fortunately saved 
the piece, set me upon the pinnacle of popularity, filled my 
pocket, immortalized my name, realized my hopes, and paved 
a way for the foundation of another aew play, to be written for 
the forthcoming season. W. D. St. C. 





WALKS IN THE GARDEN. NO. Ill. 

‘* The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is preferable to all other 
diversions.” EVELYN. 

‘© What could I wish that I possess not here ? 
Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, peace, 
No loose or wanton, though a wandering Muse, 
And constant occupation without care.” Cowper. 

“I po dearly love,” says the young lady in the Comedy, “ to 
see the dingy little sparrows in London hopping about from 
lamp-post to lamp-post.”—‘ Talk of the rain,” exclaims Mrs. 
Briggs, “ pattering on the green leaves, and the birds chirping 
on the spray:—give me the rain pattering on the green 
umbrellas, aud the clink of pattens on the pavement!” Now, 
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with due deference to these authorities, I cannot help thinking 
there is something very melancholy in the smoky aspect of 
those feathered cockneys, who are conversant with lamp-posts 
and the rumbling of cart-wheels, instead of the dancing green 
bough, and the music of the grove, or its hushing silence :---and, 
as to the effect of a shower in the country, I declare | do not 
know a more exhilarating sight, to say nothing of its melodious 
sounds and refreshing odours. To me the branches of the trees 
always appear to stretch themselves out, and droop their leaves 
with an obvious sense of enjoyment, while they are fed by the 
renovating moisture. I have been complacently watching my 
shrubs and plants during this repast ;---but the rain is now over, 
they have finished their meal, and as they have already begun 
as fresh spirits to dance in the breeze and glitter in the sun- 
shine, let us sally forth to share their festivity. What a deli- 
cious fragrance gushes from the freshened grass and borders! 
It is the incense which the grateful earth throws up to heaven 
in return for its fertilising waters. Behold! here is one of the 
many Objects which the shower has accomplished : by moisten- 
ing the wings of the flying Dandelion, it has conveyed it to the 
earth at the very moment when it was best adapted for the 
reception of its seed. ‘* The various modes by which seeds are 
dispersed, cannot fail to strike an obserwing mind with admira- 
tion. Who has not listened in a calm and sunny day to the 
crackling of furze bushes, caused by the explosion of their 
little elastic pods ; or watched the down of innumerable seeds 
floating on the summer breeze, till they are overtaken by a 
shower, which, moistening their wings, stops their further flight, 
and at the same time accomplishes its final object, by immedi- 
ately promoting the germination of each seed in the moist 
earth? How little are children aware, as they blow away the 
seeds of Dandelion, or stick burs in sport upon each other’s 
clothes, that they are fulfilling one of the great ends of na- 
ture!”* The various mechanism and contrivances for the dis- 
semination of plants and flowers are almost inexhaustible. 
Some seeds are provided with a plume like a shuttlecock, which, 
rendering them buoyant, enables them to fly over lakes and 
deserts, in which manner they have been known to travel fifty 
miles from their native spot. Others are dispersed by animals, 
some attaching themselves to their hair or feathers by a gluten, 
as Misletoe; others by hooks, as Burdock and Hounds-tongue ; 
and others are swallowed whole, for the sake of the fruit, and 
voided uninjured, as the Hawthorn, Juniper, and some grasses. 
Other seeds again disperse themselves by means of an elastic 





* Smith's Introduction to Botany, p. 302. 
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seed-vessel, as Oats and Geranium; and the seeds of aquatic 
planis, and those which grow on the banks of rivers, are carried 
many miles by the currents into which they fall. The seeds of 
Tillandsia*, which grows on the branches of trees like Misletoe, 
are furnished with many long threads on their crowns, which, as 
they are driven forwards by the winds, wrap round the arms of 
trees, and thus hold them fast till they vegetate. When the 
seeds of the Cyclamen are ripe, the flower-stalk gradually 
twists itself spirally downwards till it touches the ground, and 
forcibly penetrating the earth, lodges its seeds, which are 
thought to receive nourishment from the parent root, as they 
are said not to be made to grow in any other situation. The 
subterraneous Trefoil has recourse to a similar expedient, which 
however may be only an attempt to conceal its seeds from the 
ravages of birds; while the Trifolium. Globosum adopts a still 
more singular contrivance: its lower florets only have corols, 
and are fertile ; the upper ones wither into a kind of wool, and, 
forming a head, completely conceal the fertile calyxes. But 
the most curious arrangement for vegetable locomotion, is to be 
found in the awn or beard of barley, which, like the teeth of a 
saw, are all turned towards one end of it: as this long awn lies 
upon the ground, it extends itself in the moist air of night, and 

ushes forward the barley-corn which it adheres to; in the day 
it shortens as it dries, and as these points prevent it from re- 
ceding, it draws up its pointed end, and thus, creeping like a 
worm, will travel many feet from its parent stem. The late 
Mr. Edgeworth constructed a wooden creeping hygrometer 
upon this principle, which expanding in moist weather, and 
contracting itself when it was dry, in a month or two walked 
across the room, which it inhabited. 

If Nature have been thus ingenious in providing for the 
dispersion of seeds, she has not been less provident in her 
arrangements for procuring a prolific and inexhaustible supply. 
Her great leading principle seems to be eternal destruction and 
reproduction, which one of our yor 7 tells us may be simpli- 
fied into the following concise order to all her children, “ eat 
and be eaten.” She has been not less prodigal in the seeds of 

lants than in the spawn of fish ; as almost any one plant, if all 
its seeds should grow to maturity, would in a few years alone 
people the terrestrial globe. The seeds of one Sunflower 
amount to 4000; Poppy has 32,000. Mr. Ray asserts that 
1012 seeds of Tobacco weighed only one grain, and that thus 
calculated, they amounted in one plant to 360,000; and he 
supposes the seeds of the Ferns to exceed a million on a leaf! 





* Darwin's Loves of the Plants, Canto 1. 
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Nor does this exuberance seem necessary to counteract their 
small tenacity of life, for, on the contrary, the vital principle in 
seeds is generally preserved with a remarkable vigour. Great 
degrees of heat, short of boiling, do not impair their vegetative 

ower, nor do we know any degree of cold which has such an 
eifect. They may be sent round the world, exposed to every 
variety of climate, without injury; and even when buried for 
ages deep in the ground, they retain their vitality, although 
they will not germinate, apparently from the want of some 
action of the air, as it has been ascertained by repeated experi- 
ments that seeds planted in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump will not vegetate. The earth thrown up from the deepest 
wells, although all possible access of fresh seeds be carefull 
excluded, will, upon exposure to the air, shoot forth weeds, 
grasses, and wild flowers, whose seeds must have lain dormant 
for many centuries ; and it is very common, upon digging deeper 
than usual in gardeners’ grounds, to recover varieties of flowers 
which had long been lost. 

Observe in this beautiful double Dahlia how highly nature 
may be improved, all double flowers being produced by cultiva- 
tion, although their reproductive powers are frequently lost in 
the process, whence they have been termed by botanists vege- 
table monsters. This operation is effected in various ways: in 
some the petals are multiplied three or four times, without 
excluding the stamens, whence they are able to produce seeds, 
as in Campanula and Stramoneum ; but in others the petals 
become so numerous, as totally to exclude the stamens, and 
these are, of course, unproductive. In some the nectaries are 
sacrificed for the formation of petals, as in Larkspur; while in 
others the nectaries are multiplied to the exclusion of the petals, 
as in Columbine. 


** Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too,” 


sings Cowper; and ours, humble as it is, may afford us some 
instruction, as we sit and contemplate its evergreen inhabitants, 
filling their little amphitheatre in due succession of rank and 
dignity. 
“ Foreigners from many lands, 
They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre.” 


These Vine-leaves, which were suspended yesterday by a thread 
with their under-surfaces turned towards the windows, have 
already recovered their natural position, although detached from 
the stem; whence we not only learn that light acts beneficially 
upon the upper surface, and injuriously upon the under side of 
leaves, but we have proof that the turning is effected by an 
impression made upon the leaf itself, and not upon the foot- 
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stalk. Fruit-trees on the opposite sides of a wall invariably 
turn their leaves from the wall in search of light, which seems 
to have a positive attraction for them, exclusive of any accom- 
panying warmth ; for plants in a hot-house present the fronts of 
their leaves, and even incline their branches to the quarter where 
there is most light, not to that where most air is admitted, nor 
to the flue in search of heat. Light gives the green colour to 
leaves; for plants raised in darkness are of a sickly white, of 
which the common practice of blanching Celery in gardens, by 
covering it up with earth, is a proof under every one’s observa- 
tion. By experiments made with coloured glasses, through 
which light was admitted, it appears that plants become a 
in eppdacan as the glass approaches nearer to violet. 

This annual Mesembryanthemum would have afforded us 
another illustration of the extraordinary provisions of Nature 
for the dispersion of seed. It is a native of the sandy deserts 
of Africa, and its seed-vessels only open in rainy weather, 
otherwise the seeds in that country might lie long exposed 
before they met with suflicient moisture to vegetate. Succu- 
lent plants, which possess more moisture in proportion as the 
soil which they are destined to inhabit is parched and sunny, 
attain that apparently contradictory quality by the great facility 
with which : a imbibe, and their being almost totally free 
from perspiration, which in plants of other latitudes is some- 
times excessive. According to Dr. Hales, the large annual 
Sunflower perspires about seventeen times as fast as the ordi- 
nary insensible perspiration of the human skin ; and the quan- 
tity of fluid which evaporates from the leaves of the Cornelian 
Cherry in the course of twenty-four hours, is said to be nearly 
equal to twice the weight of the whole shrub. Sometimes, 
from a sudden condensation of their insensible evaporation, 
drops of clear water will, even in England, in hot calm weather, 
fall from groves of Poplar or Willow, like a slight shower of 
rain. Ovid has made a poetical use of this exudation from 
Lombardy Poplars, which he supposes to he the tears of Phae- 
ton’s sisters, who were transformed into those trees. 

How utterly vain and insignificant appear all the alembics 
and laboratories of chemists and experimental philosophers 
when compared with the innumerable, exquisite, and unfathom- 
able processes which Nature in silence, and without effort, is 
at this instant elaborating within the precincts of our little gar- 
den! From the same mysterious earth, planted in the same 
pot, her inscrutable powers will not only concoct various flowers 
utterly dissimilar in eg odour, colours, and properties, some 
perhaps containing a deadly poison, others a salutary medicine; 
but she will even sometimes combine all these discordant secre- 
tions in the same plant. The gum of the Peach-tree, for in- 
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stance, is mild and mucilaginous. The bark, leaves, and flowers 
abound with a bitter secretion of a purgative and rather dan- 
gerous quality. The fruit is replete not only with acid, muci- 
lage, and sugar, but with its own peculiar aromatic and highly 
volatile secretion, elaborated within itself, on which its fine 
flavour depends. How far are we still from understanding the 
whole anatomy of the vegetable body, which can create and 
keep separate such distinct and discordant substances! * [ron 
has been detected in roses, and is supposed to be largely pro- 
duced by vegetable decomposition from the chalybeate quality 
and ochrous deposit of waters flowing from morasses ; and it 
is well ascertained that pure flint is secreted in the hollow stem 
of the bamboo, in the cuticle of various grasses, in the cane, 
and in the rough horsetail, in which latter it is very copious, 
and so disposed as to make a natural file, for which purpose it 
iy used in our manufactures. What a contrast, exclaims the 
same ingenious botanist, to whom we have been so largely 
indebted, between this secretion of the tender vegetable frame, 
and those exhalations which constitute the perfume of flowers ! 
One is among the most permanent substances in nature, an in- 
gredient in the primeval mountains of the globe; the other the 
invisible, intangible breath of a moment! 

Among the innumerable advantages to be derived from a 
knowledge of botany, however slight, may be mentioned the 
perpetual amusement which it affords in scenes which to others 
might be only productive of ennui; the impressions of pure 
natural religion which it awakens, and the lofty and ennobling 
sentiments by which they are invariably associated. Nor do we 
need for this purpose the garden’s artificial embellishments, as 
the same sensations may be excited, even in a more striking de- 
gree, amid the most desolate scenes.— 


Nature in every form is lovely still. 

I can admire to ecstasy although 

I be not bower’d in a rustling grove, 

Tracing through flowery tufts some twinkling rill, 
Or perch’d upon a green and sunny hill, 

Gazing upon the sylvanry below, 

And harking to the warbling beaks above. 

To me the wilderness of thorns and brambles 
Beneath whose weeds the muddy runnel scrambles— 
The bald, burnt moor—the marsh’s sedgy shallows, 
Where docks, bullrushes, waterflags, and mallows 
Choke the rank waste, alike can yield delight. 








* Smith's Introduction to Botany. 
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French and English Tragedy. 


A blade of silver hair-grass nodding slowly 

In the soft wind ;—the thistle’s purple crown, 

The ferns, the rushes tall, and mosses lowly, 

A thorn, a weed, an insect, or a stone, 

Can thrill me with sensations exquisite— 

For all are exquisite, and every part 

Points to the mighty hand that fashion’'d it. 

Then as I look aloft with yearning heart, 

The trees and mountains, like conductors, raise 

My spirit upward on its flight sublime, 

And clouds, and sun, and heaven’s marmorean floor, 
Are but the stepping stones by which I climb 

Up to the dread Invisible, to pour 

My grateful feelings out in silent praise. 

When the soul shakes her wings, how soon we fly 
From earth to th’ empyrean heights, and tie 

The Thunderer to the tendril of a weed. H. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


“* Le Théatre est ce que l’esprit humain a jamais inventé de plus noble et de 
plus utile, pour former les meeurs et pour les polir: c’est la le chef-d’ceuvre de la 
société,” VOLTAIRE, 


‘« T believe, upon a true definition of tragedy, it will be found that its work is to 
reform manners, by delightful representation of human life in great persons, by 
way of dialogue.” DRYDEN. 

Ir is curious and instructive to observe the French, with less 
of dramatic genius than the English, surpassing the English and 
every other nation, in perfecting the tragic drama. There is no 
subject, however, the impartial treatment of which will meet 
with less conformity of opinion. Even the proposition just 
stated contains two challenges to dispute. The countrymen of 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, smile at an assumed supe- 
riority to them, of genius to invent, taste to embellish, or taleat 
to extend. Amongst us, on the other hand, French tragedy is 
absolutely contemned by three descriptions of people ;—the 
smitten admirers of Germanism; those literary antiquarians, 
who, seeking matter for paradox and refuge for conceit, in the 
accessible but neglected rude essays of our ancestors, envious! 
decry perennial literature, because they do not know it; lastly, 
some who, with judgments more enlightened, reproach the 
French poets with effeminacy and mannerism, and tolerate the 
grossness and extravagance of our own early dramatists, for the 
sake of that redeeming anomaly of force, grandeur, and fidelity 
to nature, which in them is the more striking and fascinating, 
from the effect of contrast and surprise. Here is a vast mass of 
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the reading, and even writing population of the day, prepared to 
trample down the principles of classic criticism ; not caring,— 
some perhaps not knowing,—that they proscribe Euripides 
and Virgil with Racine—Sophocles, Kivicholle, and Horace, with 
Voltaire. They, however, whose minds have been formed, and 
whose prejudices have been removed, by classical studies, and 
a European education, concurring in the censure of the French 
poets for occasional mannerism and effeminacy, produced by a 
too strict observance of rules, and a too sensitive refinement of 
taste, will, at the same time, accord to them the honour of 
having given to dramatic composition, correctness of design, 
beauty of form, and the other graces of fine art, in a civilized 
age. 

But why is it that English tragedy, with its superiority of 
genius, its force, depth, free spirit, and variety, has remained com- 
paratively unrefined !. The following is the chief cause. The 
master-spirits of the drama in France produced their chefs-d’auvre 
after the middle of the 17th and during the 18th centuries, when 
the French language had been already formed and polished, and 
French literature had reached its meridian splendour. In 
England, unhappily, the master-spirits, or rather the one tran- 
scendant master-spirit, appeared in an age, rich undoubtedly in 
the growth of great intellect, but whilst the language was yet 
rude, civilization less than imperfect, and the stage uncreated. 
Shakspeare’s genius has not only immortalized his name ; but, 
as if to give proof of its extraordinary power, has consecrated 
grossness, impurity, unnatural conceits, the two extremes of 
baseness and bombast—in fine, all those lamentable vices of 
taste, which are properly not his, but of his time. It is from 
this leading circumstance, that tragedy in France and England 
bears a different impress of character peculiar to the two 
nations respectively. A mere coup-d’atl of the om oo of 
tragic composition in both countries will establish this fact. It 
may also give, perhaps, juster notions of French tragedy than 
are at present generally entertained amongst us. The dramatic 
literature of out neighbours has often mingled with our own; 
but, from the incapacity of our imitators and translators, and 
the natural disappointment of the public, its merits have never 
been fairly appreciated, and, indeed, its true character never 
understood. The progress of dramatic improvement in France 
is also curiously illustrative, by contrast, of the causes which 
have retarded the culture, or corrupted the principles of English 
theatric taste. And here a material error, but too generally 

revalent, may be corrected—at least stated, en passant, There 
is not, in this age of dissertation, a tyro, or a sage in criticism, 
who expends his judgment or his spleen on the passing litera- 
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dramatic talent—a most mistaken idea, or more properly, the 
confusion of one idea with another. Never was our poetical 
literature more vivified and resplendent with the soul sal genius 
of the drama. Boldness, variety, and force, in the invention of 
character and situation; a sounding and stirring of the pas- 
sions to their utmost depth; a picturesque introduction of per- 
sonages speaking and acting for themselves :—these are its main 
features. Even those great talents that have abandoned the 
classic for the romantic muse—but still preserve and cherish the 
sentiment of grandeur, beauty, and propriety, which never yet 
was found but in the classic models—are only the more dramatic. 
But in the abundance of capable genius the theatre is barren ; 
because the depravation of public taste has consigned the stage 
to a race of writers whom the poverty of their resources has con- 
demned to move in the procession, at the tail of literature. 
This general proposition will be understood as subject to ex- 
ception and qualification, in favour of some late tragedies ; 
but it does justly and emphatically apply to the host of trans- 
lators, adapters, and revivers, who import melodrame from the 
fantastic bedlam stage of Germany, or the Boulevards of Paris ; 
or rake up buried rudeness from its grave ; or else fix their fangs 
upon any new work which may be tortured into a deameersedle- 
sisting, like freebooters, upon the outskirts of literature, by 
prowling among the living, and profaning the dead—ignorant 
alike of conscience and of taste. 

Minds of superior power, with reputations to lose, or to gain, 
will not risk the mortification of failure for a most precarious 
success. But why, it will be asked, do they not take possession 
of the stage, and raise and reform it ? There is no longer the 
same incentive of ambition or interest. The vast diffusion of 
the faculty of reading among the people, has rendered the press 
just as — a vehicle to fame and fortune, without the same 
perils. The stage, moreover, has fallen into neglect, if not dis- 
repute. Those who fill the high offices of state and the ranks 
of nobility, no longer adorn it by their talents, or protect it by 
their influence. Their patronage of literary dependants is not 
an equalizing communion in the worship of the Muses, but 
rather a pampering of political satellites and parasites. The 
softer sex too, whose influence is always so powerful in giving 
the tone, and whose organic sensibility and fineness of touch 
are so well calculated to exalt and refine the drama, have aban- 
doned society and the stage for heartless revelry, a pedantic 
smattering of science, or what is more fatal though more difficult 
to blame, the fascinations of a sister art. Music has near 
banished conversation from the drawing-room, and seduced the 
fair votaries of intellectual pleasure from the national theatres 
to the Italian opera. 
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The drama, both in France and England, first sprang up in 
those two extremes of society and reclusion, where the tedium 
of life is most importunate—palaces and cloisters. Ennui be- 
came inventive for its own relief, and produced the monstrous 
farces called mysteries and moralities. The French have pre- 
served many of those gross but curious monuments of European 
barbarism in the middle age. They are taken almost exclu- 
sively from the mysteries of the Christian faith, and the mytho- 
logy of Paganism,—sometimes blended together, not only 
without scruple, but with equal reverence. The fantastic and 
varied invention, the gorgeous splendour, the resources of archi- 
tecture and machinery, displayed in these exhibitions, on occa- 
sions of sacred or profane solemnity in the courts of princes, 
in an age so gross and ignorant, is truly wonderful. In 1313, 
Philip the Fair, of France, had a morality performed before 
him, at which our Edward II., his Queen, a Princess of France, 
and a splendid train of English nobility, were present by 
special invitation. This extraordinary spectacle consisted of 
three parts: the fable of the Fox and the Lion dramatized, and 
presenting the whole race of quadrupeds, with all the licence of 
the Animali parlanti ; the interior of Hell, with all its machinery 
of terror and torture employed upon the souls of the damned; 
and lastly, a view of the bliss of Paradise. An old chronicler, 
shortly after the same period, gives the following account of 
a morality performed at the marriage of a Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine with a Princess of England. Oreneus enters play- 
ing upon his lyre, with an assemblage of deputies from the 
whole brute creation, tame and savage, dancing at his heels. 
The firmament next opens, and the stars appear also dancing ‘to 
his music. Mercury, who officiates as stage-manayer, prays 
Jove that one half of the stars should be transformed to knights 
clad in flaming armour, the other into flame-clad beauties. The 
good-humoured ‘ father of gods and men” consents by a nod 
from the top of Olympus; the knights and dames join Bem in 
the heavens, then descend from their empyreal abode to the 
banquet-hall, and dance celestial pense. “y with which the 
spectacle closes. The representation of the twelve labours of 
Hercules was a favourite morality; and it will seem rather 
strange to those who remember exactly what those labours were, 
that the son of Jupiter was not excused the representation of a 


single one of these memorable trials of his ak The mys- | 
y in the beginning | ~ 


teries, Composed and acted almost exclusive 6 
by monks and pilgrims, and consisting of the birth, life, and 
passion of our Saviour dramatized, were at first represented in 


monasteries, but subsequently exhibited publicly on religious © 
festivals for the edification of the people. The stage was a — 
temporary structure, with no illusion of scenery, but the orifice 4 
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of hell, in the form of a dragon’s mouth, through which the de- 
vils made their entrances and exits. There is something at once 
shocking andludicrous in the blasphemous absurdity of these pro- 
ductions. The following passage, though selected for its decorum, 
will give some idea of the tone in which these holy personages 
treated topics the most sacred. It is taken from a mystery 
entitled “ The Conception.” It is Joseph who speaks : 


Mon soulcy ne se peut deffaire 

De Marie, mon epouse. sainte, 
Que j'ai ainsi trouée enceinte, 

Ne scay s'il y a faute ou non. 

“ #* * ~ ~ 
De moi n’est la chose venue, 

Sa promesse n’a pas tenue, 

* % - * * 
Elle a rompu son mariage. 

Je suis bien infeible, incredule, 
Quand je regarde bien son aftaire 
De croire qu'il n’y ait meflaire, 
Elle est enceinte ; et d’ou viendroit 
Le fruict? Il faut dire par droit 
Qu’il y ait vice d’adultére 

Puisque je n’en suis le pére. 

* % * * %* 
Elle a été trois mvis entiers 
Hors d'icy et au bout du tiers 
Je l’ai toute grosse recue : 
L’aurait quelque paillard douce, 
Ou de fait voulu efforcer. 

Ha! brief, je ne scay que penser ! 


It may be thought that there is more of naivelé than profane- 
ness in this curious monologue; but there are other passages 
so explicitly gross, and in so unequivocal a tone of impious 
pleasantry, as to leave no doubt but the two extremes of super- 
stition and infidelity had met in the monasteries ; however the 
sacredness of the subject, and the authority of the performers, 
may have imposed on the multitude. Nor is this meeting of 
extremes unnatural or infrequent. Why they should endea- 
vour to bestialize the common reason of mankind is no less 
easily accounted for. It is the policy, if not the instinct, of all 
tyranny, spiritual and temporal, to bow down the slaves of its 
power, in very wantonness, to the lowest abasement. — 

This profane buffoonery at length gave such public scandal, 
as to call for the interference of the civil magistrate: and, soon 
after, some advances were made towards introducing a better 
taste. Lazare Bair, a gentleman of Anjou, who had studied 
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the Greek pocts in Italy under the celebrated scholar Musurus, 


early in the 15th century, gave translations in French verse of 


the Electra of Sophocles and the Hecuba of Euripides. Seve- 
ral ‘other translations from the Greek drama quickly followed. 
But the first who introduced any thing approaching to regular 
tragedy on the stage was Jodelle. His Cleopatra, the earliest 
tragedy in the language, was acted with prodigious applause at 
the palace of Rheims, in 1552, before Henry If. and a splendid 
court. The Queen of Egypt was represented by the poet him- 
self, then only 20 years of age, and the other uaneties by the 
nobles of the court. Jodelle is regarded as the inventor of the 
tragic art in France. He was celebrated in his life-time as “ a 
famous child of the Muses,” and figured in “ the poetic pleiad” 
of his contemporary and friend Ronsard. 

The extent to which the dramatic genius of Jodelle was ho- 
noured by the poets of his day, and the influence which the 
Greek drama had already gained in France, may be collected 
from a curious circumstance related in the obscure memoirs of 
the time :---An assemblage of scholars and poets, among whom 
was Jodelle himself, being attracted to Arcueil by the celebration 
of the Carnival, in 1552, took occasion, in the spirit of the 
season, to celebrate the recent triumph of their companion, 
after the manner of the Greeks. They raised a temple to Bac- 
chus; dithyrambics were composed and sung, in imitation of 
the ancient festivals of the god. A goat, decked out in due 
form with fillets and flowers, was produced for sacrifice at the 
altar. But the priests of the Muse, in their Pagan enthu- 
siasm, were humane ; and the votive goat, after merely the sem- 
blance of a bloody offering, was dismissed with life and liberty. 
They were themselves much nearer being made the victims of 
their own sacrifice. The clergy raised a persecuting cry of im- 
piety and idolatry against the performers of this harmless mas- 
querade. 

The French would consign to eternal ridicule the man who 
suggested the revival of the Cleopatra of Jodelle. But such 
a play, and of sucha date, in the English language, would throw 
our dramatic virtuosos into an ecstasy. They who can discover 
truth, force, simplicity, freedom, in the rude language, gross 
manners, and capricious extravagance of an uncultivated age, 
and who mistake its figurative appetite of giant coarseness and 
capaciousness for power of imagination, would place Jodelle, 
were he English, among the satellites of Shakspeare. The fol- 
lowing lines may be given as a specimen of his manner. The 
scene is historical. It is that m which Seleucus charges Cleo- 
patra, in the presence of Octavius Cesar, with secreting part of 
her treasure. Cleopatra, boxing and kicking him, says, 
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*Ah, faux meurdrier! ah, faux traistre! arrache 
Sera le poil de la teste cruelle. 
Que plust aux dieux que ce fust la cervelle! 
(Seleuque ad Octavien.) 
Puissant Cesar! retiens la doncq. 
(Cleopatre d Seleuque. ) 
‘ ‘ , ° . Voila 
‘Tous mes bienfaits—ha! le deuil qui m’efforce 
Donne & mon coeur languoreux telle force, 
Que je pourrais, ce me semble, froisser, 
Du poing, tes os, et tes flancs crevasser 
A coup de pied! 
(Octavien & Cleopatre.) 
O quelle grinsant courage! 
Mais rien n’est plus furieux que la rage 
D’un coeur de femme. Heé bien! quoi! Cleopatre, 
Estes vous point ja saoule de le battre ? 
(A Seleuque.) 
Fuy-t’-en, amy, fuy-t’-en. 


Shakspeare’s play on the same subject was written near half a 
century after that of Jodelle ; and between the genius displayed 
in the one and in the other the distance is immense. ‘The me- 
morable description of Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus, and 
some passages of sublimity and pathos, as the drama assumes 
the tone and cast of adversity, are made for the admiration of 
inankind. But there is a close and lamentable resemblance be- 
tween the two Cleopatras. The scene just cited is in exact 
colouring and keeping with that in which Shakspeare’s Cleo- 
patra, striking the messenger, says--- 


, : : ; : . “ Hence, 
Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes, 
Like balls, before me; I'll unhair thy head, 
(She hales him up and down) 
Thou shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle, &c.”— 


that other scene, in which she swears 
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* Ah! false villain, false traitor, I'll tear the hair off thy cruel head. Would 
the gods it were thy brain I dashed out. 

(Seleucus to Octavius.) 

Oh! mighty Cesar, do hold her back. 

(Cleopatra to Seleucus.) 

See the fruits of all my bounty. Ah! the grief I suffer gives to my languid 
heart such force, that methinks I could beat thy bones to powder with my fists, and 
tread on thee till thy loins burst beneath my feet. 

( Octavius.) 

Oh! what a devilish (teeth-gnashing) spirit! but nothing is so furious as the 
heart of an enraged woman.—(To Cleopatra) Eh! how! Cleopatra, han’t you yet 
had your stomach-full of beating him ?—(To Seleucus) Begone, bey: ‘ne, my friend, 
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‘* By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cesar paragon again, 
My man of men, &c.”— 


that scene of deplorable buffoonery between Cleopatra, on 
the eve of suicide, and the clown, who brings her the aspic; 
and but too many other passages, which are read with pain and 
humiliation, by all who regard the glory of the English stage, 
and admire Shakspeare with discernment. 

Jodelle, who was familiar with the Greek poets, copied their 
regularity and simplicity of plot; but so inartificially, that it 
makes his play only the more flat and tedious. It opens with 
the ghost of Antony complaining that the gods, envious of his 
glory, had made him the slave of love for his ruin; and an- 
nouncing, that Cleopatra, by his command, conveyed to her in 
a dream, was to slay herself that day at his tomb. The queen 
next appears, surrounded by her female attendants, and occu- 
pied with this dream. She devotes herself to death, in obedi- 
ence to the command of her lover’s ghost, to avoid being chained 
to the triumphal car of his victorious rival. The following 
verses, in which she vows the sacrifice of her life, possess con- 
siderable force. 


* Que plutost cette terre au fond de ses entrailles 
M’engloutisse a present, que toutes les tenailles 
De ces bourrelles sceurs, horreur de l’onde basse, 
M’arrachent les boyaux, que la teste me casse 
D'un foudre inusité, qu'ainsy je me conseille 
Et que la peur de mort entre dans mon oreille. 


There is, in imitation of the Greeks, a chorus of Alexandrian 
women, who descant upon the vanity of human affairs ; the 
glory and the fall of Troy ; the wrongs and sorrows of Medea; 
the beauty of the rose, which endures but for a day; and, 
finally, the disastrous loves of Mare Antony and Cleopatra. He 
wrote several other pieces, among which “ The Toasien of 
Dido,” dramatized from Virgil, is the most endurable; all, 
however, exhibiting glimpses of Great natural talent, in the 
midst of rudeness, negligence, and haste. ‘* The composition 
of a tragedy,” says La Mothe, ‘‘ never cost him above ten morn- 
ings.” He died at an early age, miserable and neglected, after 
having been the delight of two sovereigns—one among many 
examples of the ingratitude of kings, and of the sensibility and 
weakness of the poetic character under disappointment. In the 
extreme of poverty and sickness, he remtiio (in vain) Charles 





+ Sooner may this earth engulf me if its bowels, sooner may the torturing pin- 
cers of the avenging sisters, that spread horror over the infernal lake, tear my 
vitals, than I counsel me to this, or let the fear of death find passage through my 
ear. 
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1X. of mhuman memory, that ‘ he who makes use of the lamp 
should at least supply it with oil’’---“* Qui se sert de la lampe, au 
moins de Uhuile y met.” But what seems to have broken his 
heart was the failure of a grand spectacle, founded on the 
Argonautic expedition, which he undertook to have represented 
under his own immediate direction at court.’ He had employed, 
in the preparation of it, all the resources of his skill, which was 
remarkable, in architecture and scenic painting. But on the 
eventful day, the performers, musicians, scene-shifters—-all con- 
spired, by their blunders, to ruin his hopes. ‘* Whiere,” says he, 
“ IT had ordered two rocks, 1 beheld advancing two bells” (au lieu 
de deux rochers que j’avais commandés, je vis arriver deur clo- 
chers). The following beautiful stanza is from a Funeral Ode on 
his wretched end, written by one of his friends: 


* Jodelle est mort de pauvreté. 


La pauvreté a eu puissance 
Sur la richesse de la France.— 
O Dieu! quel trait de cruauté! 
Le Ciel avoit mis en Jodelle, 
Un esprit tout autre qu’humain: 
La France lui nia le pain, 

‘Tant elle fust mére cruelle! 
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HORACE, BOOK TIl. ODE XIIf. 


Fount of Blandusia, glassy spring, 
Worthy of hallow’d offering, 
Of scatter’d flowers and sweetest wine ! 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Whose budding horns threat love and war—- 
Falsely, alas! poor wantoner! 
‘To-morrow with his heart's red tide 
Thy gelid streamlet shall be dyed. 

Thee not the dog-star’s fiery ray 
Visits with unrelenting day : 
Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the roving kine, 
Glad in thy cool, fresh shade recline. 
Rank amid noblest brooks shalt thou, 
Whilst in my song the oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, with sparkling flash 
Whence down thy headlong waters dash. 








— a 


* Jodelle hath had his death-stroke from poverty. Poverty hath had power over 
the treasure of France. O God! how cruel. Heaven gave Jodelle a spirit other 
than human—France denied him a morsel of bread, so much was she a cruel 
mother. 

_ [This closely literal version can give to the mere English reader no idea of the 
simplicity, tenderness, and turn of phrase, in the original. | 
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RICHMOND. 


‘‘Gop made the country, and man made the town :” I won- 
der in which of the two divisions Cowper would have placed 
Richmond. Every Londoner would laugh at the rustic that 
should call it town ; and yet it is no more like the country, the 
real, untrimmed, genuine country, than a garden is like a field. 
I do not say this in disparagement. Richmond is nature in a 
court dress, but still nature—aye, and very lovely nature too; 
gay, and happy, and elegant, as one of Charles the Second’s 
beauties, and with as little to remind us of the penalty of the 
original Adam, of labour or poverty, or grief, or crime. Since 
no place on the globe is quite exempt from their influence, I 
suppose that care and vice may exist even there; they are, how- 
ever, well hidden: the inhabitants may find them, or they may 
find the inhabitants ; but to the casual visitor Richmond appears 
a sort of fairy-land—a piece of the old Arcadia, a holiday-spot 
for ladies and gentlemen, where they lead a happy out-of-door 


life, like the gay folks in Watteau’s pictures, and have nothing | 


to do with the work-a-day world. The principal ingredient in 
this powerful charm is the river, the beautiful river, for the hill 
seems to me over-rated. The prospect is too woody, too leafy, 
too green. There is a monotony of vegetation, a heaviness. 
The view was finer as I first saw it in Sumeey, when the bare 
branches admitted frequent glimpses of houses and villages, and 
the colouring was left to the fancy, than when I last beheld it, 
all pomp and garniture, “ in the leafy month of June.” Canova 
al it only wanted crags; I rather incline to the old American 


criticism, and think that it wants clearing. But the river, the | a 


beautiful river, there is no over-rating that. Brimming to its 
very banks of meadow or garden, clear, pure, and calm as _ the 
bright summer sky which smiles down into its bosom. How 
gracefully it glides through the bridge, and how the boats be- 


come it! and how pretty those boats are, from the ~ green ; 


leasure-vessel, with its white awning and its gay fr 
Basen and belles, to the heavy steam-boat, which comes wal- 
loping along with a regular mechanical motion, rumpling the 


waters, and leaving a track of tiny waves on their g assy sur- 


eight of a 


face. Certainly the Thames is the pleasantest highway in his | 


Majesty’s dominions. The happiest hours I ever passed in my 
life were spent on its bosom one sweet June morning, when the 
light lems seemed following and folding the sun in a thousand 
veils of shadowy alabaster, and the soft air was loaded with 
fragrance from gardens which were one flush of roses and honey- 
suckles. I ro wena forget that morning. How delightful it 


was to glide along through those beautiful scenes with those 
dear companions, sunk in that silence of deep enjoyment which 
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looks so like thought, though, in reality, a much wiser and 
happier thing; listening, half unconsciously, to Emily I.’s 
sweet snatches of Venetian songs; muttering almost as un- 
consciously as we met the queen birds, “ The swans on still 
St. Mary’s lake float double, swan and shadow ;” just roused 
as we passed Pope’s grotto, or the arch over Strawberry Hill; 
then landing at Hampton Court, the palace of the Cartoons, 
and coming home with my whole mind full of the divine 
Raphael, and of that glorious portrait of Titian by himself, 
which almost divided my admiration. I shall never forget that 
morning. 

How pleasant it is, on the other hand, to go down the river 
towards Kew, amongst all sorts of royal recollections, from the 
ruined house of Anne of Cleves, to the lime-trees, fragrant with 
blossom and “ musical with bees,” under which the late King 
and Queen used to sit on a summer evening, whilst their chil- 
dren were playing round them on the grass. Kew Palace is in 
fine harmony with this pretty family-piece. It is quite refresh- 
ing to think of royalty so comfortable, and homely, and uncon- 
strained, as it must have been in that small, ugly, old-fashioned 


‘house. Princes are the “ born thralls” of splendour ; and to 


see them eased of their cumbrous magnificence, gives such a 
pleasure as one feels in reading “ Ivanhoe,” when the collar is 
taken from the neck of Gurth, and he leaps up a free man. At 
Kew, too, in those confined and ill-furnished apartments, the 
were not without better luxuries; books accessible and Ani 
able, and looking as if they had been read, and a fine collection 
of cabinet pictures ; superb Canaletti’s ; the famous dropsical 
woman, on which the Queen is said to have fixed her eyes, during 
her last illness, with such an intense expression of self-pity ; 
and a portrait of Vandyke, which rivals the Titian---the elegant 
Vandyke, with his head over his shoulder, which has been so 
often engraved. What an interesting thing is the portrait of 
a great artist ! 

Amongst the many pet villas round Richmond, none at- 
tracted me so much as Ham House, a stately old place, retired 
from the river, and concealed and divided from it by rows of 
large trees. Ham House is quite a model of the mansion of the 
last century, with its dark shadowy front, its steps and terraces, 
its marble basons, and its deep, silent court, whose iron yate, as 
Horace Walpole complains, is never x a The keeping is 
pee The very flowers are old-fashioned. No American 

orders! No Kalmias, or Azelias, or Magnolias, or such hea- 
then shrubs! No flimsy China roses ! Nothin new-fangled ! 
none but flowers of the olden time---gay, formal knots of pinks 
and sweet-peas, and larkspurs, and lilies, afd hollyhocks, 
mixed with solid cabbage roses, and round Dutch honey- 
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suckles. I reverence such a garden. Every thing about it 
belongs to the time of hoops and —. Harlowe Place 
must have been such another abode of stateliness and seclusion. 
Those iron gates seem to have been erected for no other pur- 
pose than to divide Lovelace from Clarissa. We almost expect 
to see her through them, sweeping slowly along the terrace- 
walk, in the pure dignity of her swan-like beauty, with her 
jealous sister watching her from a window; and we look for 
him round the corner of the wall, waiting to deposit a letter, 
and listening, with speaking eagerness, to the rustle of her silk 
gown. Richardson must certainly have seen Ham House. 

Another interesting part of Richmond is the Park, so cele- 
brated in the Scotch novels. But, alas! it has been improved. 
The walk in which Jeanie Deans met Queen Caroline no longer 
exists: and so completely do those engrossing and usurping 
books take possession of every place which they choose to men- 
tion, that the alteration is felt as a real disappointment. To 
make amends for this, on removing some old furniture lately 
from a house in the vicinity, three portraits were discovered in 
the wainscot, George the Senin, a staring likeness, between 
Queen Caroline and Lady Suffolk. The paintings are the worst 
of that bad era; but the recollection of Jeanie Deans is ir- 
resistible. 1 was still more forcibly reminded of another great 
poet, by a yew-tree near the river, worthy to have been joined 
with “ those fraternal sons of Borrowdale— 

“ Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Upcoiling and inveterately convolved.” 


Richmond has been so accustomed to be praised ii: fine 
prety. that to speak of it in humble prose seems like an affront. 
But the sincerest, and, perhaps, the highest compliment that 
has been paid to this celebrated spot, is the festliabe, in its 
near neighbourhood, of two of our greatest landscape-painters, 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Hofland. The pervading spirit of this soft 
and lovely scenery may often be traced in their works; more 


speaaty in those of the latter, whose sparkling delicacy and 
- Cla 


ude-like sweetness of tone and colour, seem caught from the 
beauty which breathes like a perfume around him ; whilst Mr. 
Turner’s original and truly English genius is evidently derived 
from universal nature. A fine picture is the best description of 
Richmond, though some of its graces are too subtle and evanes- 
cent even for the pencil. But the finest charm of this elegant 
place is the pure and innocent pleasure which it affords to a 
large and meritorious class of people. They who love to con- 
template happy faces, should go there on a fine Sunday after- 
noon, and regale themselves with a sight of the many family 
parties drinking tea in the meadows, recalling Madame Roland’s 
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delightful account of her Sunday evenings by the banks of the 
Seine, and inhaling fragrance and fresh air after a week’s smoke 
and dust in smoky London. To a London citizen, Richmond is, 
undoubtedly, the country; and if we who come farther a-field, 
should be disposed to contest the point, we shall, at least, admit 


that it is something better. 


THOUGHTS AWAKENED BY CONTEMPLATING A_ PIECE 
GROWS ON THE SUMMIT OF 
AT ATHENS. 


THE PALM 
ACROPOLIS 


I caze upon thee—yet I will not weep— 

Though to my lips this heart tumultuous swell— 
My Soul calls Freedom from her silent sleep, 

Then wildly breathes that last, lone word—Farewell ! 
Why doth the music of the sweet-toned shell 

Break into sadness? now those soft notes flying 
Light as the musical airs—now Freedom's knell 

Upon the desolate winds abruptly sighing— 
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Like Ocean’s whisp’ring gale, which seems most sweet when dying ! 


Oh! lead me to blest Liberty’s lone grave! — 
There will I stand, and hear the waters lash 
Her sacred tomb—the wildly-musical wave 
May scornfully upon the cold stone dash ! 
Yes! let seas rage, and angry lightnings flash ! 


Land of the Muses, and of liberty! 


Once it was thine to bid kings bow, worlds crash ! 
Oh! once ‘twas THINE, immortal Greece, to be 
The conqueror of the world—the parent of the free ! 


And this is desolation !—this is death !——- 
This is the gloomy stillness of the soul !— 
Within this chaos doth no spirit breathe ?— 
Doth no soft voice upon the loud seas roll, 
Wild as thy winds, and free from man’s controul ?—~ 
Heard faintly, but mysterious, and unseen— 
A sad tone issuing from destruction’s goal, 
And gently breathing ‘neath that blue serene 
A sigh for what will be—what 1s, and what Has BEEN ? 


Then farewell, Athens! Oh, farewell, farewell ! 
Land of the glorious—nation of the free ! 
Oh ! do my senses labour ‘neath a spell, 
Gazing on tH1s—which breathes of thine, and thee, 


City of heroes ?—Orphan’d liberty, 


Invisible, may even now be near, 


And bending from her kindred skies, may be 
Gazing, in silent sadness, mutely uzrE— 
And mingling with a smile the sweetness of g tear ! 








E. B. B. 
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** Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind: 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler Heaven— 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be content’s his natural desire, 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” Pore. 


HAPPENING, a few days ago, to take up a volume of Lord 
Erskine’s speeches, I was peculiarly struck with the passage in 
which he either invents or relates the speech of an American 
chieftain, Justifying his animosity to the invaders of his country, 
and avowing his determination to defend it. Whether the 
speech be Lord Erskine’s own, or the genuine production 
which it purports to be, I have no means of ascertaining ; but be 
it which it may, there is a soul-stirring energy about it which 
few can peruse without excitement—it is a short and splendid 
specimen of nature’s eloquence, which has its fountain in the 
heart, and irresistibly returns to it. The labours of the lamp 
have produced nothing which more effectually answers the pur- 
we for which it was intended. It appeals directly to the 
eelings; the simplicity of its sad complaint is overwhelming, 
and its wild, determined, but provoked avowal, is not, upon 
human principles, to be combated. There is something to me 
extremely interesting in (if I may so term it) the retrogradation 
of the American Indians upon their woods and wildernesses. 


Their remonstrances, their treaties, their talks, their conferences, - 


their occasional denunciations, and the thousand plans and 
stratagems by which they hope to arrest the progress of the 
‘‘ white man” upon their territory, are most curious. They ex- 
hibit, on the one hand, the matured device, and ingenious frauds 
of civilized rapacity; and, on the other, the natural alarm of a 

rimitive people, too guileless to negotiate, too feeble to avert, 
but still too conscious of its injustice to submit, without a 
struggle, to the deprivation of their beloved inheritance. The 
perusal of this fragment of Lord Erskine’s, set me upon the 
search after more. Fortunately, through the kindness of an 
American friend, I have been enabled not only to collect some 
Indian anecdotes, but also some specimens of their eloquence, 
which almost deserve, like the speech in question, to be im- 
proved by the recitation of the orator of England. The follow- 
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ing address was made in the Council Arbour at Portage, by the 
Chief of an American tribe of Indians, to the first Commissioner 
of the United States. In order to understand it clearly, it is 
necessary to explain the circumstances under which it was 
spoken. A conference of several suspected tribes had been 
solicited by the American, not in order either to accuse or to 
negotiate, but as an evidence of their good faith and sincerity. 
The tribes met, and the ambassador, forgetting the purport and 
stipulations of their conference, immediately poured out his sus- 
picions, and, in the most violent and ap ae terms, denounced 
as traitors all who could meditate an infraction of the treaties 
which had been so solemniy ratified with the United States. 
The first chief who ensweted, betrayed every consciousness of 
guil€; he trembled like an aspen leaf, and seemed scarcely able © 
to articulate. Immediately after him, “ Brack Tuunper,” 
the celebrated patriarch of the Fox tribe of Indians, addressed 
the commissioner. His mind had never meditated the slightest 
treachery, but he suspected that the accusation was merely a 
pretence, anda wth 8 to a further encroachment on his patri- 
mony. He was indignant both at the suspicions which were 
avowed, and at the timid consciousness with which his predeces- 
sor had met them, and with a firm and manly dignity, he replied 
to the commissioner :— 


“ My father, restrain your feelings, and hear calmly what I shall say. 
I shall say it plainly. I shall not speak with fear and trembling. I 
feel no fear; for I have no cause to fear. I have never injured you; 
and innocence can feel no fear. I turn to you all, red skins and white 
skins—where is the man who will appear as my accuser? Father, I 
understand not clearly how things are working. I have just been set 
at liberty; am I again to be plunged into bondage? Frowns are all 
around me; but I am incapable of change. You, perhaps, may be 
ignorant of what I tell you, but it is a truth, which I call Heaven and 
earth to witness. It is a fact which can easily be proved, that I have 
been assailed in almost every possible way that pride, fear, feeling, or 
interest, could touch me—that I have been pushed to the last to raise 
the tomahawk against you; but all in vain. I never could be made to 
feel that you were my enemy. [f this be the conduct of an enemy, I shall 
never be your friend. 

“ You are acquainted, my father, with my removal above Prairie des 
Chiens. I went, and formed a settlement, and called my warriors 
around me. We took counsel, and from that counsel we never have 
departed. We smoked, and resolved to make common cause with the 
United States. I sent you the pipe—it resembled this; and I sent it 
by the Missouri, that the Indians of the Mississippi might not know 
what we were doing. You received it. I then told you that your 
friends should be my friends—that your enemies should be my enemies 
—and that I only awaited your signal to make war. If this be the 
conduct of an enemy, I shall never be your friend. Why do I tell you 
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this? Because it is a truth, and a melancholy truth, that the good 
things which men do are often buried in the ground, while their evil 
deeds are stripped naked, and exposed to the world.* 

“ My father, when I came here, I came to you in friendship. [ little 
thought I should have had to defend myself. I have no defence to 
make. If I was guilty, I should have come prepared ; but I have ever 
held you by the hand, and I am come without excuses. If I had 
fought against you, I would have told you so; but I have nothing now 
to say here in your councils, except to repeat what I said before to my 
great father, the President of your nation. You heard it, and no 
doubt remember it. It was simply this: My lands can never be sur- 
rendered ; I was cheated, and basely cheated, in the contract; I will 
not surrender my country but with my life. 

“« Again I call Heaven and earth to witness, and I smoke this pipe in 
evidence of my sincerity. If you are sincere, you will receive it from 
me. My only desire is, that we should wad it together—that I 
should grasp your sacred hand, and claim for myself and my tribe the 
protection of your country. When this pipe touches your lip, may it 
operate as a blessing upon all my tribe—may the smoke rise like a cloud, 
and carry away with it all the animosities which have arisen between us.” 


Considering this speech to have been, what it appears to be, 
totally unpremeditated, there is a singular strength and sim- 
plicity about it. We find that the American Christian mission- 
aries have sometimes succeeded in converting the most cele- 
brated chieftains of the tribes; thus in some degree making a 
compensation for the less peaceful incursions of their military 
brethren. Amongst the most remarkable of their converts was 
the Oneida warrior, Skenaudoh, who died not very long ago at 
his castle in the United States, at the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and ten years. He was the convert of Mr. Kirkland, who 
had undertaken a mission to his tribe; and, after a youth 
addicted to war and drunkenness, and all the vices incidental to 
barbarism, he became thoroughly reformed, and lived and died 
an honour to the Christian ag His conversion from the 
crying sin, not only of savage, but, if we are to credit Mr. Cob- 
bet, of civilized America also, carries about it something of a 
noble and peculiar character. As the chieftain of his tribe, 
he was, in the year 1775, present at a treaty made in Albany, 
and fell at night into one of his usual debauches; next morning, 
on awaking, he found himself in the street, stripped of all his 
ornaments, and even the insignia of his chieftainship. From 
that hour he was never seen intoxicated. Perhaps all the moral 
eloquence which was ever uttered could not have had such an 





* The coincidence between this passage and the celebrated one from Shakspeare, 
is very remarkable :— 
** The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
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effect as this consciousness of self-degradation. Skenaudoh 
was one of the ablest Indians that ever appeared in North 
America ; and if the colonies feared him with justice before the 
Revolution, they had a right to forgive him in consequence of 
his conduct during it. His eet was, that on every occa- 
sion the rights of the natives of a country should be defended. 
This, be in the first instance led him to oppose the Anglo- 
Americans, induced him afterwards to unite with them, “od 
what he considered a still more foreign stock landed as its inva- 
ders. The colonists he would have exterminated, if he could ; 
but still a succession of generations had infused some of the 
‘red men’s” blood into their veins, and he preferred them on 
this account to the British, who had reason to regret the pre- 
ference during the revolutionary warfare. The United States 
honoured him with a public funeral, and the Indians gave him 
the appellation of the “ white man’s friend;” for, though a tor- 
nado in war, he was the “ zephyr in peace,” and fully capable 
of the warmest friendship. About a month before his death, in 
reference to his long life and the solitude in which age unfortu- 
nately leaves us, he most beautifully and pathetically said :— 


** T am an aged hemlock ; the winds of an hundred winters have whistled 
through my branches; I am dead at the top. The generation to which 1 
belong has run away and left me. Why | live, the great good Spirit 
only knows. Pray to my Jesus, that 1 may have patience to wait for 
my appointed time to die.” 


That appointed time was soon to come, and his last desire 
was, to be buried by the side of the pious missionary by whom 
he had been converted. Surely Skenaudoh has at least re- 
deemed himself from the motto which we have selected from the 
immortal satirist whose sweet lines are prefixed to this commu- 
nication.—The following is in a different style: it is the fero- 
cious, but firm, defiance of the chieftain of the Creek nation, to 
the general who had captured him :— 


“I fought against you at Fort Mimms. I fought against you at 
Georgia. I did you all the injury I could. Had not treachery left me 
desolate, I dh have done you more. The warriors who were faith- 
ful all died by my side—they-died in battle. I mourn over their loss, 
but they are gone to glory. Iam their chief—a captive, but a soldier. 
Do your utmost—I shall not disgrace their memories!” 


Our readers are aware that words like these, coming from an 
Indian captive, are not words of course. They mean what they 
say ; and when the fires of death are blazing, and the torture is 
anticipating their effect upon the victim, his placid smile exht- 
bits their impotence upon a spirit whose endurance is the pre- 
lude to his national canonization. One sigh, one struggle, 
would exclude him for ever from the tribe’s respect and the 
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hero’s paradise ; and his captivity affords him the most signal 
and most durable triumph over his enemies. A very fine in- 
stance of this heroism has been handed down in the person of 
the Virginian chief, Opechauchanough. Bold, artful, and insi- 
nuating ; master alike of arms and intrigue, he kept the early 
settlers of Virginia in a state of continual alarm; and when so 
decrepid from age as to be unable to walk, he, from the litter in 
which he was borne, directed the onset and retreat of his war- 
riors in the dreadful massacre of 1641, which almost extermi- 
nated the colony. At last, worn out, exhausted, and almost 
blind, he was taken prisoner, and carried to James Town, where 
he was mortally wounded by the less civilized savage who was 
appointed to guard him. To the last moment his courage re- 
mained unbroken. Like the staff of the prophet it was his sup- 

ort alike in prosperity and adversity, in sickness and in death. 
His last hale: indeed, proved this remarkably. Just as he 
was expiring, he heard an unusual bustle in his prison, and 
famtly opening his eyes, he discovered a number of persons 
crowding around for the purpose of gratifying a cruel and un- 
seasonable curiosity. The dying chieftain’s sensibility was in- 
dignantly excited. Without seeming to notice the intruders, he 
raised himself from his mat, and, with a voice and air of autho- 
rity, desired that the governor should instantly be sent for; 
when he arrived, the Indian, looking at him steadfastly and 
scornfully, exclaimed, 

** Had it been my lot to have captured Sir William Berkeley, I should 
have disdained to have thus exposed him to my people.” 

The sudden burst of passion was too much for his debilitated 
frame. Nature yielded, and he fell back in death before indig- 
nation’s hectic had faded from his cheek. There is sometimes 


to be found amongst the fragments of this people a spirit of 


policy, which, perhaps, more civilized nations might imitate 
without disadvantage. The following appeal from a Cherokee 
chief to some of his countrymen m4 were about to join our 
troops against the colonists, contains some precepts, which by a 
little change of words, might be rendered applicable to every 
people upon earth, but more particularly to those whose internal 
dissensions have sometimes induced the madness of calling in a 
foreign arbitrament : 


“ My countrymen! God made us all, both red and white Americans, 
to live on the same land. Since he has said that we should live toge- 
ther, why do we join the people who come from the salt waters! We 
can do without them, we and our children. When the Great Spirit 
gave us a country, he gave it to be a residence for our lives, and a rest- 
ing-place for our bones; and this he says to all to whom he has given a 
country. The cold water which he gave us still runs: so are the paths 
for the government of good men still here. Foolish as I am, my little 
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understanding tells me, when I see these things, that they are God's 
works. When the white people first came amongst us, the Great Spirit 
had forbid our mixture :—we did mix—and, to avoid the pain ofse 
rating the husband from the wife, the father from his children, and the 
brother from his sister, he has continued the course of the mixed blood 
in our veins. We must remain so, because he directs it so. From 
this mixture of our blood, and accession of our strength, Washington, 
the white man’s brother, has gained a name in warfare—a name far 
above the names of white men. But you all know how slow was his 
progress when opposed by the united arm of our fathers; and you all 
know how rapid it has been since whiskey and calico have divided us. 
Remember, then, that we are one people.” 


There are countries in Europe, and not far from England, to 
whom both in ancient and modern times the Cherokee’s advice 
might have spared some affliction ——Our missionaries have dis- 
covered, that the talents of some of the tribes in the arts of peace 
have been quite commensurate with their warlike capabilities ; 
and they have skilfully and successfully enlisted their co-opera- 
tion. Even in the propagation of the Gospel, and the diffusion 
of Christian knowledge, they have often found them eminently 
useful. Enthusiasm is the natural characteristic of a savage 
life; the chase, tie scenery, the power of wandering wherever 
fancy leads, and the pre-eminence which superiority either in 
a or person never fails to ensure, awaken the savage into 
constant exertion, and he becomes, in some degree, more or 
less excited and elevated, as it were, by the romance of nature. 
This disposition has particularly evinced itself wherever con- 
version has been successful; and the dreams and trances which 
monks invented in the corruptions of the church, for the de- 
ception of credulity, the edie zealots have either really ex- 
perienced in their moments of excitement, or, what in its effect 
is much the same, they have conscientiously worked themselves 
into a belief of their existence. The most remarkable of those 
personages was a chief of the Alleganies, whose miraculous con- 
version and restless pg Kaccghe for him the appellation of 
‘the Indian Prophet.” During the first fifty years of his life 
he was remarkable for nothing except his stupidity and intoxica- 
tion. In his fiftieth year however, while in the act of lighting 
his pipe, he suddenly fell back upon his bunk, upon which he 
was then sitting, and continued in a state of insensibility for 
several hours ; his family supposing him dead, had made pre- 
parations for laying him out, according to their barbarous prac- 
tice, the tribe was invited to the funeral festivity, and they were 
in the very act of removing him when he revived. His first 
words were, “ Don’t be alarmed. I have seen heaven. Call the 
nation together, that I may tell them what has appeared to me.” 
The nation were accordingly summoned round the chieftain, 
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when with much solemnity he informed them that he had seen 
four beautiful young men, who had been sent from heaven by 
the Great Spirit, and who thus addressed him : “ The Great 
Spirit is angry with you, and with all the red men; and unless 
you refrain from drunkenness, lying, and stealing, and turn your- 
selves to him, you shall never enter the beautiful place which 
we will nowshew you.” He stated that he was then conducted 
by these young men to the gate of heaven, which was opened, 
but he was not allowed to enter; that it was more beautiful than 
any thing which he could describe or they conceive ; that the 
inhabitants appeared to be in a state of the most perfect happi- 
ness ; that he was suffered to remain there three or four hours, 
and was then reconducted by the same young men, who, on 
taking their leave, promised they would visit him early, and 
commanded him to inform all other Indians of what he had seen 
and heard. He immediately visited the different tribes in the 
western states, with the exception of the Oneidas. They all 
he the most implicit faith in what he told them, and revered 

im asa prophet. The consequences were most providential ; 
his tribe, from being filthy, lazy, and drunken, became a cleanly, 
industrious, sober, and happy people. The prophet asserted 
that he annually received those heavenly visitations, immediately 
after each of which he visited the tribes in person ; and it was 
during one of those annual pilgrimages that he died. He was 
called “the Prophet of Peace,” in contradistinction to a bro- 
ther of their ferocious chief Tecumseh, who was designated as 
“the Prophet of War.” Many of the Indians, however, con- 
sider the zeal of the missionaries as misplaced, and complain 
loudly on the subject.—On the approach of the late war between 
Great Britain and the United States, a formal “ talk” was held 
before American commissioners, when Hauanossa, their orator, 
thus announced the determination of the tribes, and took this 
no impolitic opportunity to state their grievances on that subject. 


“ Brothers, we return thanks to the Great Spirit for the many favours 
he has bestowed on us, and we hope he will continue to cherish his 
children with his blessings. We rejoice that he has permitted us to 
meet you here to-day in friendship and in peace. Wewish you to con- 
sider well what we are going to say to you; for we speak from the very 
bottom of our hearts, and not from the ends of our tongues, and we 
wish you todo the same. Brothers, we have been told that the King 
over the great waters has greatly injured our white brethren of the 
great council fires, and that war will soon take place. We have heard 
also that the supporters of this King are persuading our red brethren to 
join him, and to raise the tomahawk against the white brethren amongst 
whom we reside. We are told that he is endeavouring to win them by 
presents and by promises. Brothers, we do solemnly assure you that 
the agents of this King shall never succeed in destroying our affections 
for you. We wish to live retired. Our highest ambition is to cultivate 
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our corn-ficlds in peace. War is our detestation. Our fathers have 
told us its dreadful evils. We well know that nothing is to be gained 
by spilling the blood of our fellow creatures, and our children are as 
dear to us as your children are to you. We value also our property, 
and by war we know we should lose it. Already, we are told, have the 
forces of the Prophet* made an attack on our white brethren towards 
the setting-sun. From our hearts we declare to you we shall not es- 
pouse his cause. We will never join his forces, or wield the tomahawk 
at the bidding of the King who lives beyond the waters. Brothers, we 
are not the terrible beings you have conceived us to be. We do not 
thirst for blood. We are men, and are clothed in the feelings of hu- 
manity. Let your women and your children sleep in quiet, and tell the 
white man that our wish is peace. Brothers, we have a complaint to 
make to you. Certain white men often come amongst us for the pur- 
pose of inducing us to kneel before their altars. ‘They come to shake 
that faith which the Great Spirit has breathed into our souls, which is 
our greatest comfort and worldly consolation. Now, our religion is as 
dear to us as the religion of the white man is to him. Why then should 
they obstinately come amongst us. They tend not only to destroy our 
hopes.of a future life, but to throw us into religious parties and con- 
fusion. We formerly stated this to the great father of the white peo- 
ple. We were admitted into his presence. We were pleased to find 
that he condemned the practice. He knew as well as we did that our 
red brethren had never prospered in their conversion to the religious 
faith of the white people. Brothers, we are happy to inform you that 
the resolution we adopted some years ago, to abolish the use of strong 
liquors, has not yet been violated. We wish we could say the same thing 
of our red brethren of the Buffaloe village. We are sorry to say that a 
barrel of whiskey is the god they worship. Brothers, we have another 
complaint to make to you: our white brethren often come and carry 
away our timber; and last year they cut down more than they did in 
all the years preceding! Once we owned the whole country—the great 
forest was our own :—the whites have taken part of it—the remainder is 
still ours; and is not property as dear to the red man and the red 
man’s child as it is to white men? Brothers, make your laws known 
to them, and punishthem. Make this talk known to all the white men, 
wherever they may be; and tell them, to live in harmony and peace is 
the wish of the heart and the tribe of Hauanossa.” 


Infinitely, however, the most simple, soul-stirring, energetic 
speech, in the annals of Indian eloquence, is the well-known 
speech of Logan, the celebrated Shawanee chieftain.+ 

Nothing more reconciles the — of a life to its close 
than the probability of a splendid funeral. For this they will 
endure almost any privation; and even at this day, in the re- 
mote parts of Ireland, the scanty savings of laborious poverty 
are not unfrequently left by will to provide the wretched peasant 


—_—_————— 





* The brother of Tecumseli, before referred to. 
+ Vide the Notes to ‘* Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
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the posthumous reputation of a merry wake and well-attended 
burial. The opinion of the North American Indians upon this 
subject is strikingly exemplified by the following oration, de- 
livered by a chief of the Teton tribe, over the body of “ Black 
Buffaloe,” the flower of the warriors, who had died, at a con- 
ference held with the Americans at Portage de Sioux. It is pa- 
thetic in the extreme, and glows with a manly though mourn- 


ful energy. 


“Warriors, do not grieve; misfortunes will happen to the best of 
men. Death will come, and always comes out of season. It is the 
command of the Great Spirit, and all nations and people must obey. 
What is past and cannot be prevented should not be grieved for. Be 
not discouraged then, that in visiting your father here, you have lost 
your chief. Misfortunes are not peculiar to our path—they grow every 


where. What a misfortune for me that I did not die to-day instead of — 


him who lies before us. My trifling loss would have been doubly re- 
paid bythe glories of my burial. They would have wiped away all 
tears. Instead of being covered with the cloud of sorrow, my warriors 
would have felt the sunshine of joy in their hearts. Hereafter when I 
die, instead of a noble grave and a grand procession, the rolling music 
and the thundering cannon, with a white flag waving at my head, I 
shall be wrapt in a robe and hoisted on a scaffold to the whistling 
winds, soon to be blown to the earth—my flesh to be devoured by 
wolves, and my bones rattled on the plains by the wild beasts of prey ! 
(Addressing himself to Colonel Miller) Chief of the warriors, your la- 
bours have not been in vain—they shall not be forgotten—my nation 
shall hear of your honour to the dead. When I return, I will echo the 
sound of your guns.” 


There appears to us to be a very beautiful simplicity in the 
foregoing words ; but by far the most pathetic of the Indian 
complaints are those addressed to the tribes, upon the daily en- 
croachment of the white men on their villages. We seldom re- 
collect reading any thing more affecting than the reproaches of 
Scauaudo, the old Oneida chieftain and convert, upon the dis- 
covery that their lands and improvements had been sold to the 
States, by the intrigue, as he imagined, of the white men. 
Scauaudo was then one hundred years of age, and had been 
blind fora long period before. While he spoke, the tears ran co- 
piously down his cheeks and those of all his people. Even the 
missionary, who had settled among the Oneidas, could not re- 
frain from the general sympathy excited by the murmurs of the 
forlorn patriarch. With his words we shall close this commu- 
nication. | 

“« My warriors and my children! hear! it is cruel—itis very cruel— 
a heavy burden lies upon my heart! This is a dark day. The clouds 
are black and heavy over the Oneida nation, and a strong arm is 
pressing on us, and our hearts are groaning under it. The graves of 
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our fathers are destroyed, and our children are driven away. Our 
fires are put out, and our beds removed from under us. The Almighty 
is angry with us, for we have been very wicked, and therefore it is that 
his arm does not keep us. Where are the chiefs of the rising-sun ? 
White chiefs now kindle their ancient fires! There no Indian sleeps 
but those who are sleeping in their graves. My house will soon be 
like theirs—soon will a white chief kindle his fire upon the hearth of 
Oneida! Your Scauaudo will soon be no more, and his village no 
more a village of Indians. The news that came last night by our men 
from Albany made this day a sick day in Oneida. All our children’s 
hearts are sick, and our eyes rain like the black clouds that roar on the 
tops of the trees in the wilderness, Long did the loud voice of Seau- 
audo cry—children, take care, be wise, be straight. His feet were 
then like the deer’s, and his arm like the bear's. He can now only 
mourn out a few words and be silent, and his voice will soon be heard 
no more in Oneida. But certainly he will be long in the minds of his 
children. In white men’s land his name has gone far, and will not die. 
Long has he said to his children—drink no strong waters—it makes 
you mice for white men, who are cats. Many a meal have they eaten 
of you. Their mouth is a snare, and their way like the fox. Their 
lips are sweet, but their heart is bitter. Yet there are good whites and 
good Indians. Jesus, whom I love, sees all—his great day is coming; he 
will make strajght ; he will say to cheating whites and drinking Indians, 
Begone ye, begone ye, go, go, go. In that day I will rejoice, but, oh, 
eat sorrow is now in my heart that so many of my children mourn. 
he Great Spirit has looked on, all the while the whites were cheating 
us, and it will remain in his mind—he is good ; my blind eyes he will 
open. Children, his way is a good way. Hearken, my children, 
when this news sounds in the council-house towards the setting-sun, 
and the chiefs of the six nations hearken, and they send to the council 
by the great lake near the setting-sun, and they cry, make bows and 
arrows, sharpen the tomahawk, put the chain of friendship with the 
whites into the ground—warriors, kill, kill. The great chief* at the 
setting-sun won't kill any of the six nations that go into his land, be- 
cause they have a chain of friendship with the whites; and he says, the 
whites have made us wicked like themselves, and that we have sold 
them our land. We have not sold it; we have been cheated: and my 
messengers shall speak true words in the great council towards the 
setting-sun, and say,—yet, bury the tomahawk; Oneidas must be 
children of peace. Children, some have said that your chiefs signed 
papers of white men that sold our fires. Your chiefs signed no papers : 
sooner would they let the tomahawk lay them low. We know one of 
our men was hired by white men to tell you this, and he will now say 
so. Papers are wicked things. Take care; sign none of them, but 
euch as our minister reads to us; he is straight. The tears are run- 
ning from his eyes. Father, dry up your tears. We know, if your 
arm could, it would help us. You suffer with us; but you are the 
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servant of the Great Spirit, and he will not love you less for loving 
Indians. Children, our two messengers will run and carry your sor- 
rows to the great council fires* beside the setting-sun. Run, my 
children, and tell our words. Give health to all the chiefs assembled 
round the great fire. And may the Great Spirit bring you back in 
safety !” 


Two men immediately set off for Buffaloe; but Scauaudo was 
too true a prophet. In six years afterwards, the fires of his 
fathers ceased to burn in their village. He had removed him- 
self three miles further into the woods, and the commissioners 
of the United States were busy laying out their improvements in 
his deserted or rather ments inheritance. Scauaudo was blind 
and bed-ridden; he could not see the sorrows of his children. 
Alas, in a few years more perhaps this perishable record may be 
all that remains of the warrior of Oneida. May the arrow which 
ends his sorrows have its barbs smoothed by the reflection, that 
his name is not dead among “ the white men.” 

“ OUTALISSA.” 


ON THE COMEDIES OF THOMAS MAY. 


Tue beauty of old dramatic poetry is now so deeply felt and 
so widely wes dhteny so many great critics have illustrated and 
adorned the subject, that it is rare to find a fine play that has 
not been as finely praised. One writer, nearly the last, of the 
great dramatic age, has been a unfortunate—I allude to 
Thomas May, the author of two charming tender comedies, ‘‘ The 
Heir” and “ The Old Couple,” whose name I do not remember to 
have seen mentioned in any notice of the early English drama. 
Perhaps the nature of his merit may account for this neglect. 
The remarkable equability of his style is, in this point of view, a 
real disadvantage. His plays are ural unquotable ; and 
in spite of the excellence of the plots, the felicity of the situa- 
tions, the constant grace and harmony of the language, and a 
certain indescribable charm of tenderness and lovin Tiddiess, 
which breathes through the whole and penetrates like incense, 
it would be difficult to select any single scene that might seem 
to justify the impression produced by the entire work. There is 
high poetry, but it isthe poetry of feeling rather than of words ; 
a deep humanity ; a strong faith in virtue ; an earnest repent- 
ence ; a zealous atonement ; every thing that is sweet, and ge- 
nial, and soothing ; nothing that 1s striking; little that is fanci- 
ful. Thomas May’s writings resemble Mr. Macready’s acting, 
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rather than Mr. Kean’s. No sudden bursts! no electrical 
shocks ! all is graceful, flowing, and continuous. His softness 
is almost womanly : his female characters are as pure and deli- 
cate as the finest carving in ivory. 

The plot of “ The Heir” still appears original and unhackneyed. 
Polymetes, a Sicilian nobleman, who has two children, a son 
abroad (Eugenio), and a beautiful daughter (Leucothoé), spreads 
a report that his son is dead, in order to attract suitors to the 
rich heiress. His plan succeeds. Count Virro, a powerful and 
avaricious lord, demands the hand of Leucothoé, and gains the 
delighted consent of Polymetes, though not of his daughter. 
Eugenio, astonished at the report of his own death, returns pri- 
vately to Syracuse, visits his father in the disguise of a servant, 
and informs him that his son is alive. He afterwards conveys 
the same intelligence to Count Virro, who engages him to poi- 
son Eugenio—that is, himself—which he undertakes without 
scruple. Inthe mean time Philocles, the son of Euphues, her 
father’s enemy, falls in love with Leucothoé, who confesses that 
she has long loved him; and they elope. They are betrayed 
by Psectas, her faithless confidante, and Philocles is seized and 
tried for stealing an heiress. 


A Hall of Justice—Judges—Virro, Polymetes, Euphucs, Leucothoé, &c. 
Enter Philocles, with a Guard. 


1 Judge. Philocles, stand to the bar, and answer to such 

crimes 
As shall be here objected against thy life. 
Read the indictment. 

Phil. Spare that labour ; 
I do confess the fact that I am charged with, 
And speak as much as my accusers can, 
As much as all the witnesses can prove ; 
"Twas I that stole away the daughter and heir 
Of Lord Polymetes, which, were 't to do again, 
Rather than lose her, I again would venture. 
This was the fact: your sentence, honoured fathers! 

‘ Cler, "Tis brave and resolute. 

1 Judge. A heavy sentence, noble Philocles, 
And such a one as I could wish myself 
Off from this place some other might deliver; 
You must die for it, death is your sentence. 

Phil. Which I embrace with willingness. Now, my Lord, 
Is your hate glutted yet, or is my life (To Polymetes.) 
Too poor a sacrifice to appease the rancour 
Of your inveterate malice? If it be so, 

Invent some scandal, that may after blot 

My reputation. Father, dry your tears, 

Weep not for me, my death shall leave no stain 

Upon your blood, nor blot on your fair name : 

The honoured ashes of my ancestors 
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May still rest quiet in their tear-wet urns 
For any fact of mine ; I might have lived, 
If Heaven had not prevented it, and found 
Death for some foul, dishonourable act. 
Brother, farewell; no sooner have I found 
But I must leave thy wished-for company. 
Farewell, my dearest love ; live thou still happy ; 
And may some one of more desert than I 
Be blest in the enjoying what I lose. 
I need not wish him happiness that has thee, 
For thou wilt bring it; may he prove as good 
As thou art worthy ! 

Leuc. Dearest Philocles, 
There is no room for any man but thee 
Within this breast. Oh, good my lords, 
Be merciful : condemn us both together ; 
Our faults are both alike ; why should the law 
Be partial thus, and lay it all on him ? 

1 Judge. Lady, I would we could as lawfully 
Save him as you, he should not die for this. 


The reader foresees the conclusion. Eugenio first accuses 
Count Virro of murder, then relieves all parties by discovering 
himself. A reconciliation ensues of the most perfect earnest- 
ness and sincerity; very different from the words of course 
spoken by two “‘ good haters” at the end of a modern comedy. 

here is an underplot dovetailed in with great skill, which I 
have left untouched, to avoid confusion. 

‘The Old Couple’ isa still sweeter play than “‘ The Heir;” though 
the story is more intricate and the persons are more numerous. 
I can only quote part of the opening scene. Eugeny thinks 
that he has killed Scudmore in a duel, and remains concealed 
in the- woods near the house of his mistress, who meets him in 
her garden. 

Eugeny, solus. 

Eug. This is the hour which fair Artemia 
Promised to borrow from all company, 
And bless me onlyewith it; to deny 
Her beauteous presence to all else, and shine 
On me, poor me! Within this garden here, | 
This happy garden once, while I was happy, 
And wanted not a free access unto it ; 
Before my fatal and accursed crime 
Had shut these gates of paradise against me ; 
When I, without controul, alone might 
With sweet Artemia in these fragrant walks 
The day’s short-seeming hours ; and ravished hear 
Her sweet discourses of the lily’s. whiteness, 
The blushing rose, blue-mantled violet, 

Pale daffodil, and purple hyacinth ; 
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With all the various sweets and painted glories 
Of Nature’s wardrobe; which were all eclipsed 
By her diviner beauty. But, alas! 

What boots the former happiness I had 

But to increase my sorrow? My sad crime 

Has left me now no entrance but by stealth, 
When death and danger dog my venturous steps. 
And welcome danger, since thou find’st so fair 
A recompense, as my Artemia’s sight. 


(Artemia then enters ; and after some sweet chiding for his rashness in 
visiting her, inquires )— 


How dost thou spend thy melancholy time ? 

Eug. Within the covert of yon shady wood, 
Which clothes the mountain’s rough and craggy top, 
A little hovel, built of boughs and reeds, 

Is my abode ; from whence the spreading trees 
Keep out the sun, and do bestow in lieu 

A greater benefit, a safe concealment. 

In that secure and solitary place, 

I give my pleased imagination leave 

To feast itself with thy supposed presence ; 
Whose only shadow brings more joy to me 
Than all the substance of the world beside. 

Art. Just so alone amI: nay, want the presence “ 
Of my own heart, which strays to find out thee. 
But who comes to thee to supply thy wants? 

Eug. There my Artemia names my happiness : 
A happiness, which, next her love, I hold 
To be the greatest that the world can give ; 

And I am proud to name it. I do there 
Enjoy a friend, whose sweet society 

Makes that dark wood a palace of delight ; 
One stored with all that can commend a man ; 
In whom refined knowledge and pure art, 
Mixing with true and sound morality, 

Is crowned with piety. 


Art. What wonder’s this 
Whom thou describ’st ? 
Eug. But I in vain, alas! 


Do strive to make with my imperfect skill 
A true dissection of his noble parts : 
He loses, love, by all that I can say ; 
For praise can come no nearer to his worth 
Than can a painter with his mimic sun 
Express the beauty of Hyperion. 
Art. What is his name ? 
Eug. His name is Theodore, 
Rich Earthworm’s son, lately come home from travel. 
Art. Oh, heavens! his son! Can such a caitiff wretch, 
Hated and cursed by all, have such a son! 
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The miser lives alone, abhorred by all 
Like a disease; yet cannot so be ‘scaped : 
But, canker-like, eats through the poor men’s hearts 
That live about him: never has commerce 
With any, but to ruin them. His house, 
Inhospitable as the wilderness, 
And never looked upon, but with a curse. 
He hoards, in secret places of the earth, 
Not only bags of treasure, but his corn ; 
Whose every grain he prizes ’bove a life ; 
And never prays at all, but for dear years. 
Eug. For his son’s sake, tread gently on his fame. 


Scudmore is, however, alive, and all ends happily. The chief 
purpose of this play seems to be to expose the vice of avarice in 
all its forms ; and nothing can be more finely marked and dis- 
tinguished than the bold and wicked grasping of Sir Argent 
Scrape, the cunning, yet abortive over-reaching of Lady Lovet, 
and the sordid accumulation and tenacious retention of Earth- 
worm. Its principal charm is undoubtedly the character of 
Theodore, Earthworm’s son; who bends the whole force of a 
noble and powerful mind to effect his father’s reformation, and 
his friend’s hepplise’' and conquers all others, as he conquers 
himself, by the strength of his will, and the softness and phiabi- 
lity of his temper. He throws off a beginning passion for Ma- 
tilda, “ Scudmore’s love,” as she is prettily called in the Dra- 
matis Persone, with a self-controul as ste 4 as his influence 
over all about him is irresistible. His gentle and peaceful cha- 
racter has something quite chivalrous in its repose and cour- 
tesy. We could no more doubt his courage than we could 
doubt that of Sir Philip Sidney. Another attraction of this 
charming play is the circumstance of the scene’s being laid in 
the country, in the midst of woods and gardens, and farms and 
old mansions; with perpetual allusions to rural sights and 
sounds, to the moon and the nightingale, and the sweet world 
of leaves and flowers. A less pleasing peculiarity is the mise- 
rable picture it exhibits of the utter perversion of justice dur- 
ing the reign of Charles the First, when lives were bought or 
sold, not only by men’s enemies, but by their heirs. Sir Krgent 
Scrape plots to prevent Eugeny’s obtaining a pardon, that he 
may inherit his estate. Theodore says: 


And then what bribes may do 
In hastening execution, do but consider.— 
This very age hath given 
Horrid examples lately. Brothers have been 
Betrayed by brothers, in that very kind.— 
No tie so near, . 
No band so sacred, but the cursed hunger 
Of gold has broke it; and made wretehed men 
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To fly from nature, mock religion, 
And trample under feet the holiest laws. 


The conclusion of ‘‘ The Old Couple” is still sweeter than that 
of “The Heir.” Penitence and joy, the rain and the sunshine, bring 
out a flush of blossoms like April weather. Earthworm is the 
most ardent and enthusiastic of misers, and with a natural re- 
action of the passions becomes generous almost to prodigality. 

Of the personal character of Thomas May very little is known, 

and that little comes from a political enemy. Lord Clarendon, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, says, ‘‘ That his fa- 
ther spent the fortune to which he was born, so that he had only 
an annuity left him, not feaepeecsane + to a liberal education ; 
yet, since his fortune could not raise his mind, he brought his 
mind down to his fortune, by a great modesty and humility in 
his nature, which was not afected, but very well became an im- 
verfection in his speech, which was a great mortification to him, 
and kept him from entering upon any discourse but in the com- 
pany of his very friends. His parts of nature and art were very 
good, as appears by his translation of Lucan (none of the easiest 
work of that kind),and more by his supplement to Lucan, which 
being entirely his own, for the learning, the wit, and the lan- 
guage, may be well looked upon as one of the best epic poems 
inthe English language. He writ some other commendable 
pieces of the reign of some of our kings. He was cherished by 
many persons of honour, and very acceptable in all places.” No 
need to follow Lord Clarendon into his political vituperation. 
What I have quoted does equal honour to the historian and the 
poet; and is exactly what one imagines in reading the plays. 





ITALY.* 


TueERE is no country on the face of the habitable globe that is con- 
nected with so many associations of taste and feeling, of fancy and re- 
flection, as Italy. Lovely in the fables of antiquity ; wildly grand and 
wonderful in her early history; universal in the sway of her middle 
ages ; dazzling in the splendour of her mid-day power; affecting in the 
long twilight of her decay; again imposing, and perhaps more than 
ever so, to the inquiring mind, in the Gothic darkness of the night 
which succeeded to all her glories; and trebly interesting in the sweet 
refulgence which reviving intellect threw over even the ruined im 
of her former greatness—ideas of the energy, the brilliancy of her mental 
character, are inseparably united in our minds with corresponding 
images of her cloudless skies, her luxuriant valleys; her mountains, 
presenting all that is magnificent in nature; her cities, containing 
every thing that is valuable in art. Hence is this charming country 
described and re-described, and every description of it perused 
and re-pérused with an eagerness which requires not novelty of 
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theme to increase the pleasure we derive from comparing one ac- 
count with another, and all of them with either our own actual ex- 
perience, or previous conceptions on the subject. There is, how- 
ever, one province of delineation throughout the world which must 
ever present novelty, for by every eye it will be differently viewed, 
according to the licrht in which it. m: iy have been contemplated ; 

by every “hand be differe ‘tly traced, according to the feeling, as well as 
the execution of the artist who m: ay use the pencil—we mean the de- 
lineation of human nature. Hence, if Italy, as a country, could ever 
cease to interest, Italy, as a people, must still claim our attention as long 
as we are concerned in what befals our fellow-creatures, and in the 
effect of such human institutions, and variations of outward circum- 
stances, as all nations are exposed to, and which therefore all nations 
ought to know. In this point of view there are few modern tourists 
who will be found to draw more amusing pictures than Lady Morgan. 


Susa is styled by Lady Morgan “ the first stage in the theory of 


agreeable sensations ; * and to those who are, most likely, still congratu- 
lating themselves as they enter it, on their safe descent from the cloud- 
capped mountains under whose shadow it lies, we wonder not at its ap- 
pearing so. 

Turin, the smallest royal capital in Europe, being only three miles 
in circumference, she terms a little city of palaces ; at the time of the 
French invasion it contained an hundred and ten churches, all splen- 
didly endowed, and rich in marbles, pictures, and other precious ob- 


jee ts. Scull, amidst all its beauties, it hen “the fault of incompleteness ;” 


its noblest palaces are to be seen partly unfinished, and partly in ruins ; 
an epitome of the general state of Italian villas, as well royal as 
noble ; being, for the most part, vast, desolate, dreary, and neglected. 
Sight-secing scarcely begins at Turin, but the Library i is very exten- 
sive, and the biblical treasures it contains are immense: Lady ‘Morgan 
saw there the famous Go/den Bull of Trebizond, respecting which she re- 
marks that the diplomacy of it “ is as unintelligible as if it proceeded 
from that British minister whose bul/s are not always golden, 

It would be an injustice did we omit to notice in this place the 
honourable conduct of the French with respect to the Library at Milan, 
only two works from which they took away; one a Polyglott Bible, the 
other a Hebrew Tract; for both of which they left written acknow- 
ledgments, and both of which were returned. From the cabinet of me- 
dals, one of the richest in Italy, they took not, nor even displaced, a 
single coin. Mr. Eustace’s lamentations over their spoliations are 
therefore somewhat misplaced, as well as his censures of them for 
turning the ‘ Lord’s Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, in the convent of 
the Dominicans, into a target for the soldiers to tire at ;” the whole story 
of which is declared by the author of “ Italy” to be without founda- 
tion, as the picture is without injury, save and except thet which the 
Monks themselves have inflicted on it, by cutting a door through the 
legs of the principal figure, which is that of Our Saviour, in order that, 
by making a nearer communication with the kitchen, the abbot’s dinner 
might be served up hotter in the refectory, than it could be if suffered 
to pass through the cloisters ! 
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Notwithstanding the close copying of French manners which has 
long characterized Turin, an affectation, or we would say admiration of 
English hi ibits, 1 is much diffused among its politer circles at this period : 
our literature is sedulously cultivated by many of the young persons, 
and Lady Morgan was presented with Italian translations of Lalla 
Rookh and Childe Harold the day before she left Turin; the general 
society of which appears, from her account, intelligent, Bberal, and 
courteous. 

The Duomo of Milan, which, begun by the usurper Visconti in the 
l4th century, was finished in the 19th by Bonaparte, who used to 
gaze on it, when he first arrived in that city, with unsatiated delight, is 
described by Lady Morgan with all that felicity of expression which, 
in matters that touch her heart or fancy, is peculiarly her own. The 
architecture, which is mixed Gothic, og leaves to the cavils of the vir- 
_tuosi, and describes it only as she saw it, in the radiance of the mid-day 
sun: its masses of white and polished marble, wrought into such ele- 
gant fillagree as is traced on Indian ivory by Hindoo fingers; its slim 
and delicate pinnacles tipped with sculptured saints, and looking (all 
gigantic as it is) like some fairy fabric of virgin silver, dazzling the 
eye, and fascinating the imagination. Its interior solemnity is repre- 
sented as finely opposing its outward lustre; and the effect of the con- 
trast was heightened by the splendid procession of the chapter, with 
their archbishop at their head, issuing from the choir; and the more 
affecting, though less imposing one, of the viaticum borne to some 
dying sinner, whilst the Imperial guards turned out and carried their arms 
as it went forth, and those who were passing by stopped and knelt 
with uncovered heads. Lady Morgan justly observes, that “ the bold 
daring of the first reformers is only to be estimated in Catholic coun- 
tries, in the midst of those imposing forms to which the feelings so 
readily lend themselves, and from which the imagination finds it so 
difficult to escape.” 

After the Duomo comes the Tueatre of the ScaLa, as next in the 
admiration and affection of the Milanese. ‘The Count de Stendhal, 
who seems to have travelled with breathless haste and anxiety from one 
theatre to another throughout Italy, has left nothing for other tourists 
to say on this, which can boast of never using in a second piece, scenes 
that have been already exhibited in another, and of having 1085 
dresses made for one ballet; but Stendhal has described nothing be- 
longing to it, as Lady Morgan describes the ballet of the Vestale; and 
we doubt not, but that the effect of it is as powerful on a people so 
alive to, and so skilled in the language of gesticulation, as any of their 
best written tragedies. “ Signor Vigano, the principal ballet-master, 
is the Shakspeare of his art ; “and with such powerful conceptions, and 
such intimate knowledge of nature and effect as he exhibits, it is won- 
derful that, instead of composing ballets, he does not write epics. The 
Italian ballet always diftered from every other, and seems to have been 
the origin of the modern melodrame. It borrows its perfection from 
causes which may be said to be not only physical, but politicat. The 
mobility of the Italian muscle is well adapted to the language of ges- 
ture, which breaks through even their ordinary discourse; while ahabit 
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of distrust, impressed upon the people by the fearful system of 
espronage, impels them to trust their thoughts rather to a look or an 
action, than to a word or a phrase.” There is a private theatre at 
Milan, supported with much spirit and considerable expense, chiefly 
by the second class of society; which in Italy, as in our own and most 
other countries, we believe, appears to comprise a large proportion of 
all that is valuable in the national character. The government of the 
Cisalpine Republic made a present of this theatre to some theatrical 
amateurs, who gave it the title of Teatro Patriotico; and chose the 
finest productions of their native Muses, in which to display their ta- 
lents. It is at present termed Teatro Filodrammatico, and the pieces 
played in it are limited to such as have passed the ordeal of the cen- 
sor; but its performances still remain in sufficient perfection to gratify 
the most fastidious judges. Several noblemen in Milan have — 
into an association for the encouragement of Italian comedy: and i 
tragedy, the number of living geniuses that have already proved their ‘ir 
talents, is sufficient to give ce lebrity to the age, had they a free atmos- 
phere to write in ; but Pellico, one of the most highly gifted among 
them, is in solitary confinement, in the dungeons of the police of Milan, 
on suspicion, as is alleged, though from all accounts without founda- 
tion, of being connected with the Carbonari. The best pieces of 
Monti are forbidden; and Niccolini is obliged to publish his works in 
England, because their tone of sentiment is not agreeable to the ‘ ears 
polite” of existing authorities in Italy. 

The grand works of art which were begun, and many of them 
finished, in Milan, by the French, we have not space enough to enter 
into any description of; but it is with some reluctance we turn from 
the triumphal arch, which, though left since 1814 in a state of “* incom- 
pleteness,” to which Italian eyes are too well used. to be shocked at, 
was yet the means, by the drawings and plans, the decorations and 
statuary commanded for it, of raising a school of sculpture in Lom- 
bardy, and bringing forward aspiring genius, with a rapidity equal to 
that with which the most astonishing projects were conceived and exe- 
cuted by him, whose mighty march, too often to be tracked by blood, 
was likewise at times marked by public benefits, and the application of 
gigantic efforts to the convenience and gratification of social life. 
Such efforts are, the Simplon, where all is now rendered easy and safe, 
which was once difficult, dangerous, and terrible to contemplate ; 
such would have been the splendid arch which was meant to terminate 
with becoming dignity that magnificent road ; and such is the arena, or 
circus, raised for the purpose of celebrating national festivities, and 
capable of containing thirty thousand spectators. ‘‘ Much of the taxes 
complained of under the French regime, were expended on works of 
this description, by which the wealth taken from the few was distri- 
buted among the industrious many; and it is further to be remarked 
that, notwithstanding the largeness of the sums so taken, they have left 
the Milanese nobility by far the richest body in Italy. The system 
which accompanied these impositions, opened to the nobles new, more 
efficient, and more legitimate sources of wealth, than those which the 
old regime offered. They are now agriculturists, manufacturers, spe- 
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culators, and spread their vast capital, formerly hoarded in chests, over 
the whole country ; resembling in this particular the free citizens of 
ancient Miian, from whom they are descended. We have it on the 
testimony of the noblest amongst them, that they have considerably in- 
creased their revenues by this abjuration of aristocratic prejudices ; 
which has given, at the same time, a full play to their extensive pecu- 
niary means, and to their native and natural intelligence.” 

Altogether Milan appears to be in a high state of mental improve- 
ment. Several of her nobility eagerly visited England, as soon as the 
peace of 1815 removed the obstacles to their doing so before; and 
whilst they mingled in the evenings in our most refined and fashionable 
circles, they devoted their mornings to the most active inquiries into all 
our arts and establishments, by which they might hope to benefit their 
native country at their return. From England, Count Confaloniere 
took the plan of the Lancastrian system of education, which was 
scarcely mentioned at Milan when ‘ an association was formed for car- 
rying it into execution; and the descendants of the Visconti, Trivulzi, 
Ubaldi, Lambertenghi, Litfa, Borromeo, and Carafa,—names_ that 
sounded so fierce and feudal in old Italian story, so often opposed in 
contest, or ranged in deadly feud,—were here united, to spread that 
light among the people once so jealously withheld, and which even the 
fathers of these men would have denied, as dangerous to social order.” 
The increasing influence of education is felt proportionably among the 
higher classes of Milan, and more especially among the females, 
hitherto so uncultivated, so immured in their early youth, and, of con- 
sequence, so idle, and so intriguing, under the sanction of matrimony, 
in their riper years. Equal to Count Confaloniere in patriotism and 
science, Count Porro must be mentioned as one of the chief ornaments 
of Milan, the best society of which he gathers together at his weekly 
dinners ;—and be it known to all whom it may concern, that, from Lady 
Morgan’s account, an Italian dinner is a very exquisite thing ; whereas 
most of our travellers represent the Italians as scarcely dining at all. 
This nobleman, in conjunction with Count Confaloniere, has literally 
introduced new light from England into his native country ; exhibiting 
his house splendidly illuminated with gas, to the great admiration of 
the Milanese in general. 

“The class which immediately succeeds the high aristocracy, under 
the name of Cittadini, (once a noble distinction in Milan, for which 
feudal princes sued,) includes the whole of the liberal professions, the 
small landed proprietors, and even a sort of little nobility, which, with 
the title of Don, or Donna, prove the rank of their family to have 
originated with the Spanish power in Lombardy. Between this class 
and the aristocracy there was formerly a barrier, which none passed 
without the penalty of /oss of cast. The late republican government 
cut through it boldly ; and the Emperor Napoleon treated the Italian 
prejudices on this subject with ineffable and avowed contempt. With 
this large, well-educated, and most respectable class, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for foreigners to become acquainted. The nobility of Italy now, 
almost exclusively, do the honours of the nation. The Crttadini keep 
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back in dignified reserve, under the consciousness of the revived dis- 
qualifications which legitimate restoration has imposed on them.” 

French is universally spoken at Milan, and in great purity. Italian 
is only spoken when strangers from other parts of Italy are present ; 
and Milanese is the language of familiar life, with all classes. To 
speak with the Tuscan accent, is supreme mauvars ton, and savours of 
vulgar affectation. 

From Milan Lady Morgan conducts us to Como, the streets of 
which she describes as dark, narrow, and filthy; its environs the haunts 
of smugglers, and the quarters of the Austrian soldiers, who are kept 
there in large and oppressive bodies, to prevent, if possible, their illicit 
negotiations. ‘ But whatever are the internal defects of Como, how- 
ever gloomy its streets and noxious its atmosphere, the moment that 
one of the little boats which crowd its tiny port is entered and pushed 
from the shore, the city gradually becomes a feature of peculiar beauty 
in one of the loveliest scenes ever designed by Nature.”’ Along a part 
of the shore of the lake, a long line of spacious and beautiful road has 
been opened ; sometimes walled, sometimes vaulted; always banked in 
from the incursions of the water, and secured, at vast expense and la- 
bour, from the falling-iv of the heights impending over it. ‘‘ This 
noble work has provided, at the end of centuries, a drive for the accom- 
modation and pleasure of the Comasques, along that part of their lake 
(still the only part accessible to a carriage); and though it has not yet 
reached its intended extent, it is still a great public benefit, and is now 
the Corso of the little capital.” —*‘t On one side of the noble road which 
owes its existence to her munificence, a plain marble slab informs the 
passenger that this causeway was raised by a Princess of the House of 
D'Este, Caroline of Brunswick. But generations yet unborn, destined 
to inhabit the districts of Como, will learn with gratitude, that the first 
road opened on the banks of their beautiful lake, was executed in the 
19th century, by a Queen of England.” 

We can scarcely follow Lady Morgan through Pavia, without 
pausing at the Cerrosa, “ one of the most interesting and most magnifi- 
cent of Italian churches and monasteries :” at any rate, if we pass by the 
dazzling splendour of its temple, and all its concomitant buildings, we 
may be allowed to turn for a moment to its cloisters, where all is simple, 
solemn, and stamped with monastic gravity and sequestration. “ Be- 
hind a noble fabric, once occupied by the Prior, and reserved for the 
reception of:strangers and pilgrims of rank, are the cloisters, incrusted 
with tracery and relievos in terra-cotta, and serving as a portico to 
twenty-four isolated houses. ‘These were the cells of the monks: each 
cell has two rooms, a little garden with a fountain and marble seat. 
A wheel on the outside turned to receive their food; for there was no 
communication between the brethren, except in the church. In one of 
these cells we remained for nearly an hour. It was precisely as 
its last inhabitant had left it, thirty years before. There was some- 
thing melancholy in the pains he had bestowed in his little garden, 
of about thirty or forty feet in circumference : he had painted, or other- 
wise ornamented, every stone in the high wall: he had decorated his 
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little fountain till it resembled a child’s toy. The walk was a mosaic; 
and the profusion of flowers, now wild and degenerated, which sprung 
up amidst the high grass and matted weeds, evinced how much he was 
thrown upon this sad and circumscribed recess for occupation. There 
was a fine fig-tree in fruit in one corner, which he had probably left a 
slip.” 

At the wretched village and unaccommodated post-house of oltagio, 
the sleeping stage between Pavia and Genoa, the stranger first feels 
that he is about to take leave of the improved civilization of Italy: and 
the sad sight of the galley-slaves at the gates of Genoa, once so free, so 
renowned, so proud, with the mockery of Lipertas, the motto of the 
state, engraved on the iron fetters which manacled their ancles, atlorded 
too speaking a lesson, that the spirit and meaning of the word was not 
to be looked for in further advancement towards the papal dominions. 

We cannot linger with Lady Morgan as we would wish in the now 
deserted palaces, which had ‘ Rubens for their historian, the Donta, 
the Durazzi, the Fiescnt, of old, for their masters, and emperors and 
kings for their guests :”” norcan we here trace with her the causes of the 
decay which is spread through the very vitals of this once superb city, 
of which it might literally be said ‘her merchants are princes ;” but 
most assuredly we can agree with her in opinion that the restoration of 
it to any thing like its former splendour is not to be effected, in the pre- 
sent day, by reviving every absurd ceremonial, and exhibiting every 
pretended relic of papal superstition, and filling the streets with the 
lowest and worst description of mendicant monks, who at once im- 
poverish and corrupt the people. During the Revolution, a society of 
Capuchin nuns were pensioned by the French, their order abolished, 
and their vast monastic palace turned into a cotton manufactory, which 
promised to be productive of great prosperity to Genoa, and of de- 
sirable employment to the lower classes of her population. At the in- 
stigation of the Queen of Sardinia, however, three hundred indus- 
trious manufacturers have been turned adrift with their families to 
make way for four old nuns, who, being all that remained of their com- 
munity, were reinstated in their wilderness of a convent, whence they 
daily sallied forth in couples, in their cloistral habits, with sacks on 
their shoulders, which were generally well filled by the pious with pro- 
visions before they went back, for the necessities of the convent. 

The procession of the “ Sagra Macchina, or “ Casaccia,” has been 
revived by the King of Sardinia in all its absurdity. It consists of 
drawing a Madonna or crucifix about the streets, on a wooden stage, 
with as much riot and noise as can well be made, whilst on one side a 
black Christ, and on another a white one, of gigantic dimensions, were 
carried by such as were strong enough, both in body and purse, to 
procure the honour. ‘* Viva Christo ianco!” “ Viva Christo moro!” are 
the cries raised alternately by the respective parties, who not unfre- 
quently end their claims to superiority by contention and blows. r. We 
arrived,” says Lady Morgan, ‘just in time to lose the Casaccia, The 
streets were still crowded and tumultuous, though the procession was 
over. A man not haying sufficient money to purchase the honour of 
carrying the crucifix, had torn his wife's gold ear-rings out of her ears, 
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on her refusing to sell them, to raise the money. She was seen flying 
through the streets, with her face covered with blood, and followed by 
friends, who openly av owed their intended vengeance upon the perpe- 
trator of this barbarous act.” Well maya government that can sanction 
and encourage such exhibitions as these choke up every channel that 
might comment on their absurdity and baneful effects. 

Three gentlemen of the noblest names and largest fortunes in Genoa, 
applied to the Sardinian government for permission to publish a journal, 
of which they themselves undertook to be the editors. After many 
months of deliberation leave was granted, on condition that the said 
journal should not touch, even remotely, upon politics, morals, or re- 
ligion ; and that it should be subjected to the inspection and revision of 
three royal Piedmontese Censors extraordinary. It is needless to say that 
the design was abandoned to the royal Piedmontese Censors altogether. 

Piacenza, or Placentia, the City of Pleasantness, looks, according to 
Lady Morgan's account, like the “ City of the Plague.” To judge by 
its silent empty streets and dismantled edifices, it seemeg to have been 
swept by pestilence, or depopulated by famine.” A dinner has not 
been given in this ducal city within the memory of man, except by 
the Marchese di Mandell, whose table is always open to such as have 
none of their own. Pliny has asserted that in his time men lived in Pia- 
cenza to the age of a hundred and forty ; Lady Morgan seems to think 
it would be desirable to die somewhat sooner, if there was no other 
mode of escaping from its dark walls ; and she does not seem to think 
Parma much more animating. But at Bologna we have avery diilerent 
picture presente -d to our view. ; 

“There was always a portion of Italy which, under the name of The 
four Legations, was remarkable for perpetuated prosperity; and_ the 
‘best and first of these states was the Bolognese, which, in a moment of 

exigency, rather accepted of the Pope's formidable name as a protec- 
tion, than submitted to his sway. This ancient republic struck us to 
be one of the States of Italy which best deserved a free government, 
and to be the most determined to obtain it. As we approached Bolog- 
na, the vintage was in all its splendid activity ; every step was a picture 
—the sky was Claude’s—the foliage was Poussin’s—the groupings were 
Teniers’. ‘Those gloomy and ruinous buildings in which the peasantry 
herd in Italy, even in the beautiful Milanese, were here replaced by 
cottages of English neatness, environed by more than English abun- 
dance ; and gardens of natural fertility, vineyards dressed like flower- 
knots, and a population the most joyous and active, gave assurances of 
that equal distribution of the gifts of Providence, which best 


** Justifies the ways of God to man,” 


and is the consummation of all that philosophy can dream, or phi- 
lanthropy can desire. 

“The sale of the considerable Church-wealth of Bologna, during 
the Revolution, has greatly multiplied those little landed-proprietor- 
ships which make the “blessing of a free country, and lighten the chain 
of an enslaved one: and it has raised up an agricultural population, 
whose thriving industry every where enriches and adorns the land, and 
banishes the groupings of want and mendicity. 
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* Tue city oF Bo.oena, discernible from afar by its curious lean- 
ing towers and high antique spires, reposes at the base of the Apen- 
nines, Ina situation rich, beautiful, and picturesque. Villas and villages 
form its suburbs. The singular arcade, leading to the celebrated 
church of the Madonna, crowning its green hill of pilgrimage, pro- 
duces a singular effect ; and those long lines of arches and columns 
which front every fabric, and for which Bologna is so noted, present a 
striking perspective. As we entered the city, a little before the Ave- 
Maria, (that canonical hour when the day’s occupations all hasten to 
conclusion,) rural bustle and rural noise still prevailed in the streets. 

‘*'The last vibration of the Ave-Mania pent, was tinkling—the last 
sun-light was fading from the bending tower of the Assinello; the 
shadows of the arched porticos deepened, and the miracles and proces- 
sions, painted in fresco on the walls of convents and monasteries, (for a 
moment visible) sunk rapidly in the sudden gloom which terminates 
Italian twilight. ‘The joyous sounds of the vintage had died away, and 
were succeeded by the solemn silence, the cloistral sobriety of the 
learned Bologna of the middle ages—the retreat of studious abstraction 
and of monastic severity. As the evening advanced, and the moon 
rose, the tinkling of guittars was heard; the imagery of Shakspeare's 
plays (one scarcely knew why) was recalled ; and when we returned to 
our hotel, the ‘¢ Ciechi,” a delightful band of blind musicians, who play 
for hire in the strects of Bologna till midnight, were assembled to hail 
other travellers, as well as ourselves, at the Pellegrino, and to sympho- 
nize a supper which would have done credit to a Parisian restaurateur. 
Our first impressions of Bologna were all gracious prophecies of the 
future, and the first day was the /ust in which we were permitted to call 
or to feel ourselves strangers there.” 

Great efforts have been made, by the secret intrigues of the hierar- 
chy, to restore the Dominicans in Bologna; but it seems that, although 
the Bolognese have patiently submitted to see their streets crowded 
with Capuchins, Franciscans, and other mendicantfriars, they are deter- 
mined to resist the revival ofthis order, which they detest above all others. 
In Bologna, as in every other town in Italy, the favourite shop for all 
kinds of ornaments and luxuries, is filled with French productions, and 
is the fashionable lounge of the elegantes of the place. Its own manu- 
factures—its soaps, cards, paper, and sweetmeats, even its crapes, are 
no longer in request ; and the proprictor of one of the most thriving 
manufactories complained that trade in Italy was at an end: every 
thing is supplied by the French—except, we suppose, credulity and 
money, which are most likely furnished by the English. 

The Institute of the Arts and Sciences is a vast edifice, and includes 
an observatory, a laboratory, cabinet of natural history, of antiquity, 
sculpture, &c. &c. Its library is celebrated for the quantity of its 
original manuscripts and scarce editions ; also for the Book of Esdras, 
traced by the holy hand of the author, and long buried under the altar 
at St. Petronius, with the head of St. Dominick. ‘This valuable MS. 
is said to have been presented by some Jews to the Grand Inqusitor of 
Bologna, in 1100. It was probably offered as a bribe, to save the pro- 
perty or the lives of the persecuted donors from the rapacity or zeal of 
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the church. ‘The holy book is written on a long roll of leather, and 
may be read by the yard.” On one of the Library tables were placed, 
by odd association, a Sue tonius, the first book printed i in Italy, and the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review. 

Lady Morgan was fortunate enough to visit this Institute in compa- 
ny with its librarian, the celebrated Abate Mezzofante. ‘* Conversing 
with this very learned person, on the subject of his ‘ forty languages, 
he smiled at the ex caggeration, and said, though he had gone over the 
outline of forty language s, he was not muster of them, as he had dropped 
such as had not books worth re: ading. His Greek master, being a 
Spaniard, taught him Spanish. The German, Polish, Bohemian, and 


Hungarian tongues, he originally acquired during the occupation of 


Bologna by the Austrian power; and afterwi ards he had learned French 
from the French, and English by reading, and by conversing with Eng- 
lish travellers. With all this supe rfluity of langu: iges, he spoke nothing 
but Bolognese in his own famtiy : with us he al favs spoke English, 
and with scarcely any accent, though 1 believe he has never becn out 
of Bologna. His turn of phrase, and peculiar selection of words, were 
those of the “Spectator,” and it is probable he was most conversant 
with the English works of that day. ‘The Abate Mezzofante was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Oriental languages under the French; when Bo- 
naparte abolished the Greek professorship, Mezzofante was pensioned 
off; he was again made Greek professor by the Austrians, again set 
aside by the French, and again restored by the Pope.” 

Italy has produced more learned women than any part of Europe, 


and Bologna has retained them longest, and venerated them most of 


any of the Italian republics. Many of their portraits are to be seen in 
the anti-room of the libr: ary: one of them the late Signora Clotilda 
‘Tamborini, was, at the time of her death, joint professor of Greek, 
with the Abate Mezzofante, who warmly ee the amiable quali- 
ties of her heart, as well as her profound learning ; and among the 
others were to be found Professors of Physic, and Lecturers on Anato- 
my, at no distant date. 

The Gallery of the Institute, though one of the smallest, is said to be 
one of the most excellent and best arranged of any in Italy. The 
frames of many of the pictures are not only coeval with the pictures 
they enshrine, but are designed, carved, and gilt by the artists them- 
selves. 

“The Bolognese, always characterized by the Italians as ‘ franchi ¢ 
giocondi,’ have added, since the Revolution, to these amiable qualifica- 


tions a certain @ plomb, which is the result of their improved system of 


education for both sexes. The total overthrow of monastic institutions 
obliged parents to educate their children at home, or to send them to 
the liberal schools newly established, which were calculated to prepare 
the males for the universities, and then for the world, and the females 
for those domestic duties once so little known in Italy. The abolition 
of vain distinctions, which served only to separate and distract, was 
more willingly submitted to in Bologna than in any other city of the 
Peninsula ; and the permanent effects of this change are more graciously 
visible in the actual position of society, in which birth forms no ground 
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of exclusion against those who can produce credentials of talent and 
education. 

‘The good society of Bologna is made up of whatever is most dis- 
tinguished, among the nobility, professors, bankers, and merchants : 
even the Casino, that usually exclusive circle in all Italian cities, is here 
open to the ciftadini as to the nobles; and the Cardinal Delegato, who 
holds an assembly once a week at his palace, has, as yet, made no 











































attempt to restore the ancient system of disqualification for courts and 
drawing-rooms to all who could not rest their claims upon pedigrees. u 
! “In Bologna the unmarried youth of both sexes are admitted into Gag 
‘ the circles of their parents (a custom nowhere else subsisting in Italy) ; 4 
and they add that charm to social life, which youth brings with it 
f wherever it sheds its lustre or lends its spirit. ‘The students of the 
’ liberal professions, in particular, are interesting from the contrast of 
. their frank, unaffected manners, and enlightened intellects, with the i 
r remnants of antique systems and antique forms to which they are 4 
, opposed. ae 
t “With all this tendency of the rising generation in Bologna to the atia 
p acquirement of useful knowledge and liberal principles, the press is less hig 
t free than in any state not under papal jurisdiction. It is there, as in 3) 
. Rome, shackled by Sacerdutal Censors ; and the interdictions of that it 
: black volume, the Pope’s Index, are in full force. Even foreign news- ae 
| papers enter with great difficulty; and persecutions have been instituted nT 
t upon subjects apparently the least susceptible of awakening the vigi- it 

lance and wrath of Mother-Church, while the pulpit is armed against if 
, the liberality of an age which the preachers are ordered to stigmatize as i 
f philosophical.” 
’ Lady Morgan proceeds to give a most animated account of Florence, 
1 Rome, Naples, and Venice. Our limits, however, oblige us, for the 
present, to close the subject. 

i 

, RECONCILEMENT. i 
e Although the tear-drop gliding 
eC Makes thee lovelier than before, } 
8 Yet weep not at my chiding, i 
| I will never chide thee more. 7 
‘ Let thy lip no longer quiver, : 
. Let thy bosom’s heaving cease, a 
f Though they lend more bliss than ever i 
, To the long, long kiss of peace. 
O Could my lips with scorn deceive thee, 
e | I might boast our broken tie ; : 
s But to lose thee, and to leave thee, 






Were to part with peace and die. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tuk spring of the present year opened with the warm sun- 
shine of summer, aol closed with the snows and blasts of 
winter; one bright fortnight put us all in spirits ; we recollected 
the pleasant predictions of the Quarterly, already enjoyed a May 
deserving its poetical praises, already drank home-made wines 
without disgust, and saw our astonished hills covered with the 
vineyards of Burgundy and Champagne. Good housewives 
brightened their grates, prudent gentlemen left off their flannel- 
waistcoats, parasols expanded, and young ladies, whose cloth 
pelisses were a little the worse for wear, gladly availed them- 
selves of an excuse to be smart in their silken spensers. But, 
alas! how short was the delusion! Again we shivered as if an 
indefinite number of square miles of ice had not disappeared 
from the North Pole; we closed our windows, called for our 
great coats, and those who did not wish for catarrhs and con- 
sumptions once more lighted their fires, and put on their furs. 
At length, after long delay, summer seemed to arrive in earnest, 
with its bright skies and warm breezes ; vegetation resumed its 
progress, and flowers started into life to make up for lost time. 
One fine evening, early in June, | left my lodgings and the law 
to take a walk. I had been hard at work all day ina hot room, 
where summer had brought a curse and not a blessing—had 
given its heat, its dust, its flies and wasps, but withheld its sweet 
breezes, its bright flowers, its pleasant sights, and sounds, and 
smells. I roamed through the streets and squares to St. James’s 
Park, walked round it once or twice, and then returned home 
little refreshed or pleased by my ramble. Carriages rattling 
to a dinner or a theatre, men crying pickled salmon, women 
screaming radishes, quarrelling children rendered cross by fa- 
tivue and heat, and a thousand unpleasant sights and discordant 
sounds, had disturbed my walking meditations ; and when I got 
to my chambers I seated myself, in no very agreeable mood, at 
my window, to inhale all the fresh air that was to be had, and 
to watch the appearance of the stars im that scanty portion of 
the hemisphere unconcealed by walls and chimneys. About 
eleven stdledh I felt very: sleepy and very cross, called for a 
candle, went to my room, und began to undress. You were 
going to bed?) Oh no, 1 was going to dress fora party. As 
| am no coxcomb, and * never look in the glass for love of any 
thing I see in it.” (perhaps some one may guess that I see no- 
thing very loveable) my toilet was soon concluded ; I seized my 
chapeau-bras, cast one longing glance at my night-cap, sent 
for a coach, and entered the gay Mrs. B.’s gay rooms a few 
minutes after midnight. There I saw painted floors and painted 
faces, sweeping trains and towering plumes, sparkling dia- 
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monds and sparkling eyes, flowers in pots and ia heads in equal 
wofusion, and cabinets, like a woman’s brain, full of fine things 
and pretty things and useless things, ull jumbled together 
without order or design. I passed what is said to bea very 
pleasant evening, that is, | had a nod from four or five ac- 

quaintance, and a push from four or five hundred strangers ; | 
was sometimes drowsy, sometimes faint from heat; 1 was occa- 
sionally pinned into a corner, and unable to move for twenty 
minutes; my toes were frequently trodden upon (nota-bene, I 
have corns); my sides frequently squeezed ; I heard good music 
that made my head ache, ate good 1 ice that made my teethache, 

and pushed my way through two or three quadrilles with part- 
ners Whom I never wish to see again. 

My first was a beauty, a real, super: itive, blazing beauty, of 
about three or four and twenty. Ller face and ficure were both 
bewitching. Tall and enbonpoint, she had a slight and grace- 
ful bend from the waist, which gave an air of languor and ele 
eance to her carriage, well according with the seftness of a 
large full eye, shaded by a heavy lid most beautifully fringed, 
and with the exquisite polish and downiness of a skin whose 
smoothness my eye seemed to feed. I was full of admiration, 
preparing to be charmed, and fortifying my heart against love 
at first sight. “If,” thought I, trembling at my danger, “of 
she should light up those beautiful eyes with the blaze of intel- 
lect, and embellish that lovely mouth with the magic of good- 
humour, ‘ vincendo me col lume d’un sorriso,’ 1am afraid it will 
be all over with me.’ 

But my fears were unfounded, and my heart proof against all 
the magnificence of her person : and air. Educated probably in 
the belief that beauty is a sure and sufficient passport to every 


man’s homage and love, and disdaining to call in the aid of 


auxiliaries in her conquering career, or impressed by some vague 
notion of keeping up her own dignity, my lovely partner ap- 
peared to consider her showing herself to the world at all as an 
act of infinite condescension. To look at her was honour 
enough: she did not deign to return the compliment by looking 
at me; she distanced every attempt at conversation, bridled into 
triple disdain when | ventured to address her, and barely allow- 
ed the tips of her fingers to touch my hand in those parts of the 
quadrille which required the profanation. Perhaps she was dis- 
pleased by my snub nose, or the cut of my coat, or perhaps she 
discovered that 1 had not learned to dance in Paris—so I 
thought, till in the course of the evening I perceived that the 
gayest men and the best dancers in the room, with aquiline 
noses into the bargain, met with the same freezing reception 
from this contemptuous fair one. Thanks to her pride, her 
folly, or stupidity, I came off heart-whole ; for although 1 am 
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too great an admirer of beauty to fall in love with even a Miner- 
va, marked by the small-pox, yet I could never be captivated by 
pone attractions, unless brightened by intellect and vivified 
y soul: I should as soon think of kneeling to one of Guido’s 
hours, or pining away for the Venus de’ Medici. 
[am ashamed to say that I found myself anticipating with 
malicious satisfaction the time when my haughty beauty will be- 
come a slighted old maid. There are bright eyes enough in the 


world which will look cry on their admirers, and plenty of 


lovely lips that will at least chatter good-natured nonsense ; and 
unless twenty thousand golden charms contribute their powerful 
influence, a proud or dull goddess will not find adorers for more 
than an evening, will meet with only eye-worship, and see no 
hearts laid upon her altar. Then when the vie aca of youth 
begins to disappear, and its bloom to fade, when newer faces 
attract, and partners for even a quadrille are valuable posses- 
sions, the beauty of thirty sickens for past homage, and would 
fain begin to be condescending and agreeable ; but alas! disap- 
pointment sours the temper, adds premature wrinkles and un- 
necessary gray hairs, years creep on, rouge and pink ribbons 
cannot retard their progress, forty will arrive at last, and bring 
a ‘‘single blessedness,” which good-humour does not sweeten, 
nor intellect or usefulness ennoble. 

Such were my reflections on my first partner, as I stood 
squeezed up in the refreshment-room, hot and thirsty, longing for 
ices and Roman punch, for lemonade and negus, ‘but debarred 
by the intervention of fifty ladies from obtaining my desires. 

My second compagnon de danse was a very different person. 
She was just pretty enough not to be plain, had a smart figure, 
and a turned-up nose, of which she appeared to be proud; for 
she contrived to give it more than natural elevation by a frequent 
jerk of the head. She was fashionably dressed, that is, she 
looked as if one of our great grandmother’s pictures had stepped 
out of its frame. The scanty arrangement of hair on the fore- 
head, the mass of corkscrew-curls falling in gradual profusion 
from the temples, the long waist, wide sash, and pointed sto- 
macher, all reminded me of days of yore, and made me expect 
to see a full-blown rose in the lady’s hand, or a lap-dog with a 
gilt collar at her feet. She seized every moment she could gain 
for conversation, or I should rather say for talking, and “talking 
is not always to converse.” Heavens! how many things she 
said while we were at supper! I remember that among other 
subjects she touched upon the following: Belzoni, Adam, men’s 
hats, the Spanish constitution, the radicals, handsome men, 
architecture, Venetian beads, Lord Byron, romance, artificial 
flowers, Brussels lace, Roman pearl, young Grimaldi, the Bible 
Society, old china, the North Pole, and pine-apple ice, &c. &Xc. 
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To be sure, she did not say any aning. ve new or very wise 
upon these topics; she did not comprehend the nature of half 
of them ; ran one into another in a most spre erage manner, 
and talked so rapidly that I could with difficulty follow the 
variegated thread of her discourse. 


‘“‘ Have you seen Belzoni? I longto go; but there is such a crowd. 
I hope there a’n’t many mummies, they are so shocking, it makes one 
quite shudder. I should like to see Belzoni himself; he must be'very 
interesting. He is so tall. I like tall men” (casting a glance at my 
figure, fortunately above six feet). “ I am sure men were meant to be 
much taller than they are. I am quite certain Adam was ten feet high. 
How tall he must look in his hat.” (I suppose she meant Belzoni, not 
Adam.) ‘La! how they stuff the hats now! They put a padding in to 
make them sit on one side. How I did laugh when I saw Captain 
Shaw’s! I thought I should have died. It becomes him very much 
though, for he is very handsome; but how much better he would look 
in a Spanish hat and feathers ; I wish they were worn in this country, 
and short satin cloaks and daggers—they are so interesting. What a 
fuss the Spaniards are making now ; they want to have our constitution, 
and the King won't let them. Oh! I know all about it, for Papa talks 
about it every morning at breakfast. Papa is so against the radicals : 
so am I; I can’t bear Mr.Hobhouse. I like handsome men,” (a glance 
at me) ‘though plain men are often very agreeable. Personis nothing, 
manners are every thing. I’m sure I never know whether men are 
plain or handsome. I saw such a handsome man in Waterloo-street 
this morning; I can’t think who he was. Don’t you admire Waterloo- 
street? I like it all but the chapel; I can’t bear the chapel, there is 
such an ugly thing on the top. Architects shouldn’t invent such new 
fancies ; they should go abroad and study the models of antiquity. 
Were you ever in Italy? I should like to go to Venice ; it must be so 
interesting to sail about in a gondola. They say those little beads they 
make the purses of come from Venice; I can’t think how they make 
them, they are so small. I wonder if Lord Byron will ever come home. 
How interesting he is! La! what a swimmer he is ; onl think of his 
swimming over the Hellespont, which is ten or twelve miles broad, in 
imitation of some great hero. Oh no; I remember it was some lover 
of the name of Hero who swam across to see his mistress. How ro- 
mantic! I like romantic people. Are you romantic? I am very, 
very romantic indeed. I often stand out in our balcony by moonlight. 
Captain Shaw does quiz me so about it: he says 1’m in love; but I’m 
sure 1’m no such thing.” 


In this manner, with a great deal of real folly, and I suspect a 
little affected simplicity, my fair chatterer ran on, much to my 
amusement, perfectly satisfied with herself, and I believe kindly 
disposed towards a partner, who, though neither handsome nor 
in Spanish costume, was yet six feet high, and a patient lis- 
tener to her rattle. 

When» I parted from her I walked about for some time, and 
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did not join in another quadrille, till the rooms were sufticiently 
cleared to admit of comfortable dancing. I heard many scraps 
of conversation during my lonely waddtenienze, for lonely I was, 
according to a very beautiful definition of solitude, smee there 
was not one among all who surrounded me, who, 
“ If I were not, would seem to smile the less.” 

There were sad complaints about the heat and the crowding, 
mingled with languid declarations that it was a most delightful 
party, and doleful lamentations over the necessity of going to 
several others the same night ; yet it appeared to me that there 
was something either of pleasure or of pride in the tone in which 
these double or triple engagements were related. 


“IT must go to Lady R.’s to-night, cannot escape showing myself 
for ten minutes. Thank you, I am sorry to say my husband is still 
very unwell. Dr. Maton saw him this morning, and says he must be 
kept quiet. You'll come to me on Tuesday? Oh! he'll be well by 
that time, I hope; besides he won't hear much of the music in his room 
when the doors are shut. I’m quite surprised to see Mrs. Thompson 
here to-night. Her son has not been dead three weeks. Such want 
of feeling 1s detestable.” 

** How do you do, Mrs. Marten? How well Miss Marten looks to- 
night. I dellire I believe she is rouged, and her eyes are so brilliant.” 

* Ah! I told her coming out would do her good. She was very ill 
all the morning, but I made her come with me. Her spirits want rais- 
ing; that cough is only nervous. She’s a strange creature, and dis- 
likes gaiety, but she’s only seventeen, and these whims will wear off.” 

“Oh yes, my niece, Charlotte Sinclair, was just the same; would 
only go out twice a week, and never on a Sunday, and all that non- 
sense; but her mother, my sister, a very sensible woman, soon cured 
her; she made her go out every where one season, then took her to 
Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham, and she came back so improved, quite 
a different creature, and now she ’s never easy at home.” 

My next partner was what is called a beautiful dancer ; her 
dress was a little shorter than fashion warranted, and I suspect 
she had given fifteen shillmgs for her shoes. Her feet moved 
as if by clockwork, and executed the most astonishing little 
maneuvres, always stopped and began at the identical moment, 
always ended in the very acmé of the fifth position, and seemed 
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as if the purpose of their creation had never been fulfilled till, P 
decked in white satin slippers they were allowed to figure in a i 
quadrille. s 


Honours bring inconveniencies; fame produces the necessity 
of continued exertion; my present partner proved the truth of 
these maxims, and was evidently labouring for reputation, not 
dancing for pleasure. She never spoke a word, and appeared 
annoyed when I addressed her; her whole attention was given 
to her employment; and although her flushed cheeks, parted 
lips, and panting bosom proved that she was hot and tired, yet 
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she would not allow herself even the innocent relaxation of 
walking a demi queue de chat, or shortening the length of a 
balance. When the exhibition was over, I supposed i should 
hear the tone of her voice;but she could only hiew herself into 
a chair, where she continued in a flaming, fanning, panting state 
for many minutes, while I, in a most orthodox manner, took 
my seat by her side, and patiently waited her pleasure. When 
she had recovered, however, instead of paying her old partner 
any attention, she seemed totally engrossed by the desire for a 
new one, and continued in a state of visible anxiety till she was 
assured she should be permitted to produce another fit of fatigue 
and exhaustion. Then honouring me with a bow and a smile, 
she hurried away to secure a place in another quadrille, seized, 
as if by acknowledged right, the situation of prima donna, and 
seemed impatiently to wait the re-commencement of her glori- 
ous labours. 

The lady te whom I was next introduced might once have 
been agreeable, and would, perhaps, have continued so to the 
end of her life, but for a most unfortunate occurrence which 
took place last summer, an occurrence which I am sure all her 
acquaintance must bitterly deplore. She spent six weeks in 
France ; and I should suppose, from her conversation, that she 
will never again know a happy moment in England. She would 
talk of nothing else. If I Sbavendil that the evening was warm, 
she replied, ‘‘ almost as warm as at a ball I was at last year in 
Paris ;” if I proposed to open a window, she asked if it was a 
French sash ; if I blew my nose she talked of French cambrics; 
and every one in the room, upon whom I made a remark, was a 
plain likeness of one of her Patisian acquaintance. Indeed, all 
her powers of admiration were left on the other side of the chan- 
nel, or confined to articles imported from thence. I am not 
speaking of her preference for French silks, French eer 
Leghorn bonnets, and Mechlin lace: these possess a place in 
every woman’s affections, a corner in her heart from which nei- 
ther duty nor humanity can drive them, where they effectually 
resist the attacks of law, and the pleadings of patriotism. 
Doubtless the ladies are in the mght; doubtless it is folly to 
think of our own starving manufacturers, or to suppose that the 
crimes and miseries produced by smuggling are at all attribut- 
able to those who purchase contraband goods: French silks 
must be worn, though every gown should cost a life; and as to 
Mechlin-lace veils, they are worth a world in ruins. All this is 
natural and usual; and to those who blame the gentle sex for 
doing all the little in their power to ruin their country, I can 
only say that we are every one of us subject to imperfections, 
and that 

“* She that has none, and lives as angels do, 
Must be an angel—but what's that to you?” 
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My present partner’s Gallic tastes far exceeded these ordinary 
limits. To her there was nothing beautiful in English scenery, 
or English architecture ; for her, English musicians played, and 
English actors toiled in vain; London ice did not cool her 
tongue, nor London cookery please her palate ; no watch went 
well, no gown sat well that was not of Parisian make ; every 
Frenchman was agreeable, every French woman naive, piquante, 
or spirituelle ; and there was in the air and manners of them all a 


je ne sais quoi, which surpassed description and baffled praise. 


French literature was not forgotten: “ Mathilde” was the pret- 
tiest novel ever written ; she started in angry amazement when 
I preferred Shakspeare to Racine, and I suppose would have 
been equally indignant could she have heard my opinion of .the 
‘“‘ Henriade.” However, as I had no wish to irritate her, | 
avoided all unnecessary contradiction, and I believe she did not 
think me more disagreeable than the rest of my fellow-country- 
men. We parted tolerable friends, and I suppose [ shall soon 
hear that she has turned Atheist or Roman Catholic, in compli- 
ment to the land of her love, or eloped with a French valet or an 
exhibitor of dancing-dogs. 

Tired and feverish I returned home, saw the first beautiful 
streaks of coming day, and with parched lips, aching temples, 
and burning eyes, retired to my bed, and shonhel a few hours 
of restless and unrefreshing sleep. I saw gay forms confusedly 
moving before me, heard again the tones of the music, and was 
troubled by many wild and ridiculous dreams. First I saw a 
high stage, on which those elegant females who frequent fairs 
were exhibiting their dancing powers; among them, one poor 
panting gt", urged to continued exertion by the application of 
a long whip, was apparently in danger of breaking a blood- 
vessel; indignant, I rushed forward to stop the barbarous strokes 
of her tormentor, when suddenly I recognised the features of 
one of my partners ; but before I could speak to her, I found 
myself transported to a wood, the trees of which were covered 
with an astonishing number of magpies, who, some one informed 
me, had just been electing a queen. I was introduced to her 
chattering majesty, and thought that the tones of her voice 
were familiar to me, when suddenly, as I was about to com- 
mence a conversation, some one blew the French horn so long 
and so loudly in my ear, that, distracted by the noise, I awoke. 

I arose with heavy eye-lids, and brains unfit for study, and 
resolved to give myself the relaxation of a visit to my family, 
and to enjoy the first bright days of summer, where alone 
summier can be really enjoyed, in the country. My journey af- 
forded no incident worth relating; my travelling companions 
differed little in their leading characteristics from all the others 
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I had ever travelled with ; the ladies, as usual, had never been in 
a stage-coach before ; every one talked of family affairs, told 
a 2 occurrences ; and those who had by chance once spoken 
to a lord, or dined with a baronet, were careful to mention the 
important circumstance in a tone of utter unconcern. As I got 
further from the influence of London-smoke, I derived refresh- 
ment from the country breezes, my head-ache took to flight, 
and my senses awoke to the fu'l enjoyment of rural sights and 
sounds, At length, I alighted at the corner of the lane which 
led from the high road to my mother’s house, that well-known 
corner which had seen me arrive from Westminster and from 
Oxford, and was now as dear to the man as it had ever been to 
the merry school-boy, or the smart collegian. My visit being 
unexpected, no servant was in readiness to carry my portman- 
teau, nor were white garments to be seen mingling with the 
trees beyond, telling me that some kind faces would soon greet 
my arrival. ‘Two or three of my sisters generally came to meet 
me, accompanied me in my walk home, “ varioque viam sermone 
levabant.” My present walk, though solitary, was delightful. 
Often I stopped to look about me, to imhale breezes so fresh 
and sweet, to listen to the cawing of the rook, or the evening 
song of the lark ; and once I stood for some minutes leaning on 
a stile, charmed, enchanted by the prospect before me ; — yet 
it was a prospect of no uncommon beauty, one that may be 
seen any where, every where, in the coNmtny Two or three 
bright green meadows, some spreading elms, hedge-rows white 
with May-blossom, a few light mountain-ash and feathery birch, 
pencilled as it were on the glowing horizon, where the sun was 
setting gloriously—these were the epee features of the view; 
but their combination was delightful, and produced that instan- 
taneous rush of pleasure, that burst of cheerfulness and admira- 
tion and pious gratitude, which we sometimes feel excited as by 
magic in our breasts. I rejoiced in my situation, rejoiced at 
my power of enjoying, and stood in a happy state of ecstasy, 
my thoughts wandering over earth, then mounting to Heaven, 
while I resigned myself enhenitatingly to feelings half animal, 
half intellectual, but which I felt to be natural, and I knew to be 
right. I pitied those who in this sweet season were confined by 
duty or by business to a London life; still more did I pity those 
who are retained there by inclination: the first cannot see be- 
cause light is excluded ; but the latter must be blind even when 
the sun shines upon them. At length [| continued my walk, 
and, from a gate leading into a field, which slopes gradually 
down from our garden, I obtained the first sight of my home. 
It is but an humble habitation ; yet I could say, with the pro- 
verb, “ Casa mia, casa mia, per piccina che tu sia, tu mi pari una 
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badia.” It was that dear place whither I might fly in sickness 
for the most careful nurses, and in sorrow for the kindest com- 
forters ; where all my tastes were known, all my whims indulged ; 
where my faults were unperceived or unremembered ; and where, 
even if disgraced and dishonoured, I should be received more in 
sorrow than in anger, should meet more tears than reproaches. 

I opened the swing-gate, passed through it, and let it slam 
violently behind me. The noise brought, as I had expected, a 
few young faces to the parlour-window. I could fancy their 
yes ed glances as they scanned the figure of their visitor ; and 

saw the start of joy with which they darted out of sight. In 
half a minute the lawn was covered with a band of racers; I 
quickened my steps, and at the garden-gate was welcomed by 
four fair sisters and two young brothers. Ours was no cold or 
polished meeting; there were shakes of the hand which 
threatened dislocation, kisses that might be heard as well as 
felt, eyes swimming with joy, and rapid exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure. Oh! it was worth coming a thousand miles to be 
thus kindly received! I walked to the house, a girl clinging to 
either arm, and I thought I remarked something smarter than 
usual in their attire; my brothers’ hands too were remarkably 
clean, and my younger sisters wore their long white sashes, and 
bright cornelian necklaces. 


** Have you company to-night, Jane ?” 

* Only a little party. We did not expect you, you know, or we 
would have had the first evening to ourselves; but they are ali old 
friends, will all be delighted to see you.” 

** William,” just then exclaimed my youngest brother, a boy about 
eight years old, “‘ do you know, John’s black terrier killed such a large 
rat in the barn last week ; and Sir Thomas’s gamekeeper has promised 
to give me such a beautiful pointer puppy.” 


As he concluded this important information I entered the 
house, and was met in the hall by my dear excellent mother, 
whose welcome, calm as it was, was tenderly affectionate. 

Apologizing for my traveller’s dress, I shook hands with a 
dozen old and young friends in the parlour, and looking around 
me, saw that every thing was in company array. There were 
not indeed tables covered with grotesque figures, nor cabinets 
full of costly trifles, nor rows of cut-glass smelling-bottles, nor 
any of those superfluities which denote, or ought to denote, im- 
mense wealth; but the books were neatly arranged, the covers 
removed from the skreens, blooming greenhouse-plants stood in 
the windows, and fresh flowers filled the china vases. I sat 
down to the tea-table in a humour to be pleased with every 
thing ; bade defiance to Mr. Accum, ate bread without alum, 
butter without lard, and drank cream unthickened by chalk. 
Every thing tasted wholesome and pleasant; every thing looked 
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clean and inviting; the snowy robes around me excited my ad- 
miration; and the fresh and rosy cheeks, the easy artless man- 
ners every moment reminded me that I was fifty miles from Lon- 
don. I spent a delightful evening ; I enjoyed the society of my 
old acquaintance, and yet it did not boast much novelty, or 
convey much information: wit was limited to a few puns, 
and genius, talent, intellect, if they existed, were in a dormant 
state. I heard many lamentations over the late arrival of the 
summer, and speculations about the commencement of hay- 
harvest ; seven times I was told that it had snowed on the 26th 
of May ; twenty times was I likened to each of my brothers and 
sisters; one lady deplored the rarity of good yeast, another 
gave a mournful history of a mortality among her poultry ; and 
all joined in angry chorus when the crimes of servants were 
mentioned ; all reprobated the peculation, the untidiness, the 
ingratitude, the fondness for followers, to which the whole race 
was subject, except some “ real treasure,” or “ faithful creature,” 
whom each lady had once possessed. 

While such “high converse” passed among our elders, the 
younger guests, my sisters, and I were chattering a little about 
new books, and a great deal about new fashions. I verily be- 
lieve women, if banished to Siberia, would beg their friends to 
send them the newest patterns ; and if living, like Crusoe, on a 
desert island, would contrive to cut their deer-skin gowns after 
the last Parisian mode. I am sorry to say that my poor sisters, 
residing in a small village far from any large town, were lament- 
ably ignorant on many important subjects. They did not know 
that trains were worn; and when I| told them they ought to 
wear a corsage a antique, sleeves d la verge trimmed with 
gauze d la bouffant, and a zone a /a zephyre, they positively did 
not know what I meant. This was all bad enough, but one in- 
stance of rusticity I am almost ashamed to relate: my sister 
Jane suddenly said to me, “ Oh, William, can you tell us what 
Roman aan is?” This was too much, and distressed by her 
ignorance I turned the conversation. 

Nevertheless I was pleased and happy ; I liked my mother’s 
guests, and enjoyed their society. Perhaps the reason of this 
partial feeling towards people of no consequence, who never 
gave grand assemblies, never aad into debt, never went to the 
opera, never neglected their amilies, never were recorded in 
the Morning Post as “constellations in the fashionable hemi- 
sphere,” may, in some degree, be traced to my self-love and 
vanity. To them I was a person of consequence, not an insig- 
nificant barrister; they can remember my name which half of 
my London friends forget, they knew whether I was in the 
room or out of it; they would lend me a guinea if I were in 
distress, and would say they were sorry if they heard I had 
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broken my neck. In all these respects they surpassed my Lon- 
don acquaintance, and, therefore, t forgave them for being less 
fine, less fashionable, and less foolish. I spent three happy 
days with my family, and bade them farewell with a regret to 
which my sense of duty was the only alleviation, and a powerful 
alleviatron it was. I am once more settled in my chambers, 
have once more lighted my fires, am abusing our climate all 
day long, and saying with Lord Byron in Beppo, 

‘I like the weather when it’s not too cold, 

‘That is, I like three months in all the year.” 


W. E. 





ON CORONATIONS. 
Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met, 
is to determine of the Coronation : 
When is the royal day ?—Ruicnarp III. 

Or the imposing ceremony that is shortly to regale all eyes, 
either through the more direct and favoured medium of perso- 
nal observation, or the ingenuity of our artists, and the descrip- 
tive powers of the public press, we shall not presume to set 
before our readers any thing like a regular programme. It is 
for the conductors of such a festival to furnish the proper bill 
of fare, in folio, or in quarto, as to the duty and dignity of the 
several guests appertaineth*. We only claim to have been 
enjoying ourselves amongst the historical recipes of former 
periods, and to furnish a whet to the public appetite in the 
shape of a few light dishes, made up from the copious records 
of the royal day which have come down to us. 

And first, gentle reader, let not miracles astound thee---as 
contributing essentially to the dignity of England’s monarch on 
this occasion. He is enthroned, thou knowest, as a king ; but 
when thou shalt further understand that he is anointed with 
* holy oil,” as ‘‘ kings and prophets were anointed ;” that he is 
arrayed, at the time of his coronation, ‘‘ as a bishop that should 
sing mass, with a dalmatic like a tunic, and a stole about his 
neck +” (the latter, as some learned antiquaries affirm, “in imi- 
tation of that the high priests had, which they layd on the back 
of the sacrifice when they ledd it to the alter”); and that every 











* Thus we have ‘* Orders to be observed on Tuesday the 22d September, being 
the day appointed for their Majesties’ Coronation,” London, 1761, folio; and 
«« The Form and Order of the Service that is, f be performed, and of the Ceremo- 
nies that are to be observed in the Coronation of their Majesties King George III. 
and His Royal Consort, Queen Charlotte,” 1761, guarto—to say nothing of the 
magnificent folio of ‘* Sandford,” and the recently published MS. of Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter Principal King at Arms at the Coronation of Charles II., with 
Plates of the Regalia. 

+ See Mr. Taylor's learned “ Glory of Regality,” p. #1. 
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order of bishop, priest, and deacon, is represented in one part 
or other of his sacred vestments---what mortal canst thou sup- 
pose to have miracles attend his steps if this be not He? Ac- 
cording to our most respectable chroniclers, one prodigy of 
this kind furnishes him with a substantial regal seat or corona- 
tion-chair ; another with the form and manner, at least, of his 
anointing, if not with the identical vessel through which the 
sacred unction is poured ; while a third supplies “ the wedding- 
ring of England”* with which he is married---symbolically, to 
the state. As thus writeth Peter Langtoft--- 
“To William the rede king 
Is gyven the coroun, 
At Westmynstere tok he ryng 
In the abbay of Londoun,” 


An Irish monarch, we are told, of very credible name, Simon 
Brech, brought from Spain the marble seat of that which will 
now be the chair of the United Kingdom, (and no longer the 
“ England’s chair” of Shakspeare, merely,) about 700 mer 
before the Christian era; having received it from a Greek, as 
Holinshed says, “the sonne of Cecrops, who builded the citie 
of Athens,” and who was contemporary with Moses. It is the 
identical stone, it is added, on which Jacob originally —_ and 
“ poured oil,” at Bethel ; although it escaped the patriarch him 
self on his second visit to that place, and he seems to have con 
secrated another.| We are quite sure that the identity and 
transmission of this stone must be allowed to involve a series 
of miracles, equal to any that were wrought at the shrine of 
St. Thomas a Becket, who is deeply connected, however, with 
the next in order.---The martyr, we know, was for a while sent 
into banishment by the sacrilegious prince who afterwards insti- 
gated his murder. Here, at Sens in France, the blessed Virgin 
is said to have appeared to him, while at his devotions, and to 
have presented him with a golden eagle and a small vial of stone 
or glass ; assuring him of the happy effects which would be 
produced upon those kings that should be anointed with the oil 
it contained. These vessels were afterwards brought to Eng- 
land, and deposited in the Tower, Henry IV. being the first 
prince who was anointed with them. Happily, when the regi- 
cides destroyed the regalia there deposited, in the great rebel- 
lion, they left an inventory of what, “accordinge to order of 
parliament,” were ‘‘ totallie broken and defaced,” in which the 
sacred eagle is not included---only ‘a dove of gould, sett with 
stones and pearle, in a box sett with studds of silver gilt,” 
valued at 261. We fear the sacred oil of King Clovis has not 
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* Buck's “* Richard II.” + Compare Gen, 29, 18, with Gen, 35, 14, 
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been less irreverently treated by the regicides of the French 
Revolution--although, according to Menin, the Holy Spirit 
itself, ‘in the visible form of a dove,” brought it to the hands 
of the minister ; and it remained ever after undiminished, though 
constantly used in the anointing of the French kings, for 900 

ears.—The ring of “faith” and * kingly dignity” was received 
from St. John the Evangelist, says the Golden Legende (Julyan 
Notary, 1503), through the hands of Edward the Confessor. 
A certain “ fayre old man” asking alms of the king, he presented 
him with a ring, which he received with great thankfulness. 
Shortly after two English pilgrims lost their way in the Holy 
Land, when “there came to them a fayr ancient man wyth 
whyte heer for age. Thenne the olde man axed theym what 
they were and of what regyon. And they answerde that they 
were pylgryms of Englond, and hadde lost theyr fellyshyp and 
way also. Thenne thys olde man comforted theym goodly, and 
brought theym in to a fayre cytee ; and whanne they had well 
refreshyd theym, and rested there alle nyhte, on the morne, this 
fayre olde man wente with theym, and broughte theym in the 
ryght waye agayne. And he was gladde to here theym talke 
of the welfare and holynesse of theyr kynge Saynt Edward. 
And whan he shold departe fro theym, thenne he tolde theym 
what he was, and sayd, J am Johan the Evangelyst, and saye 
ye vnto Edward your kyng that I grete hym well by the token 
that he gatt to me, thys rynge, with hys one hondes.”*—Neither 
again, reader, is this or any other ring among’ “‘ all the plate and 
jewells” destroyed by the regicides. 

If from miracles we could descend to trace the history of the 
regalia, we should find amongst them some very interesting me- 
morials of the monarchy, and of the manners and policy of our 
ancestors. The Fatal Stone is unquestionably a relic of remote 
antiquity. It is called by one learned person, “the antientest 
respected monument in the world, for though some others may 
be more antient as to duration, yet thus superstitiously re- 
garded they are not;’*+ and may be traced, after the best 
authorities, to Ireland, from whence it had been brought into 
Argyleshire sometime before the reign of Kenneth,or A.D. 834. 
That prince removed it to the abbey of Scone, where all the 
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* That this story was current in the reign of Henry III. would appear evident 
from Pennant and Stow. By the former we are told, ‘* Within the tower is a very 
ancient chapel dedicated to St. John. That patron of the arts, Henry IIL, gave 
directions about the ornamenting of this chapel ; among other things, Depingi 
faciatis patibulum et trabem ultra altare ejusdem capel’ bene et bonis coloribus ; 
et fieri faciatis et depingi duas ymagines pulchras, ubi melius et decentius fieri 
possint in eadem capcel’, unam de sancto Edwardo tenente annulum, et donante et 
tendente s’cto Johan’ Evangeliste,’’ &c. London, p. 242. 
t+ Toland’s “ History of the Druids,” p. 104, 
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Scottish kings were crowned upon it until the year 1296, when 
our Edward I. brought it into England. An trish prophecy is 
still extant, and quoted by Mr. Taylor, which declares the pos- 
session of this stone necessary to the preservation of the regal 
power of that country; and the Scottish prediction of similar 
import is well known*. It is remarkable that George IV. in 
ascending the throne of the United Kingdom, and as having 
outlived the Stuart family, will combine more various and un- 
disputed pretensions to the possession of this royal seat than 
any of his predecessors. The antiquary will connect it with the 
rude enthronement of the Celtic, and northern nations. At or 
near a consecrated stone, we know also from Scripture that it 
was an ancient Eastern custom to declare and appoint kings. 
This furnished a ready method of setting the chieftain “ up on 
high ;” it marked the place of popular convention, at which it 
generally remained ; and sometimes we find the royal seat sur- 
rounded with a circle of other and less elevated stones, on which 
the attending nobles were placed. Here also, afterwards, pub- 
lic justice was frequently administered. 


* Ex SeXy, car’ ap’ eler’ eme Eeororos Ooo 
Oro coay rporaperbe Ovpawy vbyrawy, 
Acvxot, aroor:\Borres adecharoc’ ore cme ev Tp 
Nydreve tLeoxev, Ocogey punorwp aradarros.” 


Hom. Odyss. IP. v. 406-10. 


** The old man early rose, walk’d forth, and sate 
On polish’d stone, before his palace gate ; 
With unguent smooth the lucid marble shone, 
Where ancient Neleus sate, a rustic throne.” Pore. 


There is an amusing account of the inauguration of the 
ancient Dukes of Carinthia, in the Histoire des Inaugurations 
of the Kings of France, which we give (in the translation of 
Mr. Taylor) as presenting a bold picture of some of the vital 
parts of our own ceremony. ‘“ Near the city of Saint Veit is a 
plain, where the vestiges of a former town are still to be seen ; 
and in a meadow just by, a large stone, raised about two cubits 
from the ground. On this stone was placed a peasant, who en- 
joyed, by descent, the right of presiding at the inauguration of 
the dukes, having near him, on his right hand, a black cow with 
a calf, and, on his left, a Jean and hungry mare; the people of 
St. Veit, and a crowd of peasants, being assembled around him. 





—_—- 


* Thus given in Camden's ‘‘ Perthshire,”"— 
‘¢ Or fate is blind, or Scots shall find, 
Where’ er this stone, a royal throne.” 
+ The hill on which the King of Man was crowned, is still called Tinwald-hill, 
signifying the place of convention.—Johnson’s ‘ Celto-Norm. Antiquities.” 
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The duke, in a countryman’s bonnet and shoes, with a shep- 
herd’s crook in his hand, drew near to the assembly, accompa- 
nied by the senators clad in scarlet, and the great officers 
bearing their insignia. The man upon the stone seeing the 
train come nigh, cried out, ‘ Who is this, that comes with such 
magnificence !’ The people answered, ‘ It is the prince of the 
country.’—*‘ Is he a just judge ? age the peasant; ‘ Doth he 
seek the welfare of the state? Is he of free condition, worthy 
of honour, obedient to the laws, and a defender of the Christian 
religion?’ They cried, ‘ He is, and he will be such.’ The pea- 
sant then demanded by what right he would remove him from 
his seat? To which the master of the duke’s court replied, 
‘ This place is bought for sixty deniers ; these beasts are thine, 
thou shalt be clothed in the garments which the duke will take 
off, and thy house shall be free, and exempt from tribute.’ The 
peasant then quitted the stone, giving the duke an admonition 
to do justice, and the mr 9 placed himself upon it, brandish- 
ing a naked sword, and promising the people equity.” 

At the coronation of our kings in modern times, the Fatal 
Stone has been entirely covered by the trappings that have been 
meant to adorn it. We look to the present conductor of that 
ceremony for a little better taste in this respect. 

None of the other appendages of ae royalty have any 
claim to antiquity ; but the changing fashion of them is on re- 
cord, and has varied in no other instance more than in the form 


of the crown, 
** The high imperial type of this earth’s glory.” 


Selden discusses its regular growth, horizontal, perpendicular 
and transverse, from the fillet “ given on absolutely good au- 
thority to the kings of Pontus, Armenia, and others,” and the 
tying on of which “ was the chief part of the inauguration,” to 
the » Nee of gold and stones adopted by Constantine, as he 
says, from “ the fashion of the kings of the Jews.” Even now, 
however, it was only a diadem, or fillet of gold and precious 
stones ; it afterward “ went from eare to eare,” and, at length, 
“ over a gold helm on acap.” Our Anglo-Saxon kings are re- 
presented as wearing only a fillet of pearls, or a radiated diadem ; 
on the coins of Aéthelred and /Elfred a crescent is added in 
front. But the still more remarkable addition of “ two little 
bells” is given to a crown called King £lfred’s, in the inventory 
of 1642, before quoted ; and there seems good reason to conjec- 
ture that the name was correctly bestowed.* We should like 
to see what a Sir John Ferne-would have made of “ the mani- 





* See Taylor, pp. 94, 5. 
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fold significations” of these expressive ornaments of royalty. 
Not one of the twelve principal gems of the crown is without 
its due “ exposition,” it seems. The crown of William I. and 
II. has an addition that might have been worn with more pro- 
priety by some of their successors, and provokingly reminding 
one of the fable of the ‘“ Ass in the Lion’s skin,’—* a cap, or 
helm, adorned with points, and with labels hanging at each ear.” 
The Plantagenets wore a diadem ornamented with Jleurs de lis, 
or strawberry leaves ; Richard III. or Henry VII. introduced the 
crosses ; ak at about the same period, the arches were thrown 
over the head of the crown, the first use of them being ascribed 
to Edward IV., while they first appear on the coins of Henry 
Vil. From this period, little deviation occurs in the form of 
the crown, except that of the elevation or depression of the 
arches. When, onthe Restoration of the Monarchy, the people 
having been ‘ reduced to their reason and vndesiandicne.” 
Charles If. issued a commission for the ‘ remakeing such royall 
ornaments and regalia” as are now in use, “ the old names and 
fashion” were directed to be carefully sought after and retained*; 
but upon what ground the national crown, with which the act 
of coronation was and is still performed, is denominated St. Ep- 
WARD’s, the reader must now judge for himself. There is a 
second crown, used at the feast of the coronation, and on other 
state-occasions, which is of far superior workmanship and valee, 
and which has recently, we understand, been entirely re- 
modelled. 

The king has a sceptre for each hand, a circumstance that 
considerably detracts loom the energy of the royal figure when 
he is enthroned, and in which, according to the addresses of 
the archbishop, there seems to be no great signification. We 
shall be happy, therefore, to see his Majesty deprived of one of 
them, as he will be in the procession from the abbey. 

The orb, surmounted by a cross, may be taken for a prophecy 
of the Millenium, and, generally, as a symbol of the prophetic 
power of our kings; it having been borne before them as an 
emblem of imperial sway long prior to the discovery of the 
globular shape of the earth! ' 

Mr. Taylor cannot seriously furnish us with the origin of the 
name Curtana, which is given to the principal sword of state on 
this occasion. We suggest the Latin curto. Monarchs fre- 
quently cut justice short, both in mercy and from less amiable 
impulses; and it is remarkable that this sword is pointless. 
The sword of justice to the spirituality is rather “ obtuse” at the 
point, we are told; while that of justice to the temporality is 
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* Sir Edward Walker’s Account of ‘‘ The Preparations for His Majesty's Coro- 
nation, &c.” Large vo. London, first printed in 1620. 
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“sharp.” Henry VIII. seems to have exercised his taste in en- 
deavouring to abolish this discrepancy. 

The history of English coronations presents but few striking 
events. They are pageants for the eye of existing generations ; 
and the sameness which has been so studiously given to them 
for one species of effect, renders them almost lifeless in history. 

Prince Egferth, son of Offa, king of Mercia, presents us with 
the first instance of a royal consecration. He is said to have 
been “ hallowed to king,” by his father, A. D. 785, though it 
is uncertain in what form. In the next instance, that of Eard- 
wulf, king of Northumberland, the church assumes the pro- 
minent part she has ever since borne in these ceremonies; this 
nc being said, in the Saxon Chronicle, to have been con- 
secrated, and placed upon his throne, by “ Eanbalde, arch- 
bishop, and Ethelberhte, Higbalde, and Badewulfe, bishops.” 

A female coronation-service is the first of which there are any 
existing details.* It is that of Judith, a French princess, who 
was crowned and anointed at Rheims, in 856, on her marriage 
with A&thelwulf, king of the West Saxons. A royal seat was 
assigned her in this ceremony on a level with the king’s, and 
she is said to have received the title of queen as one that had 
been disused, among the Saxons, since the circumstance of Ead- 
burga having poisoned her husband, king Brightnic. The ho- 
nours thus bestowed upon Judith were, however, distasteful to 
‘AKthelwulf’s people; and we accordingly read of no other 
female coronation for upwards of a century. 

At the coronation of Edwy, in 955, we fitid the church in all 
the insolence of power, in the outrage committed on the per- 
son of the sovereign at this time, by forcing him back to the 
coronation-feast. An experiment seems to have been made by 
Dunstan on the temper and talents of the young king, which 
partially failed, but ue tah only inflamed the heartless prelate to 
those new schemes of domination which long made the crown 
of England to “ onerate rather than to honour her princes.”*+ 

William the Conqueror’s boisterous coronation is, however, 
in character. Itwas “not,” indeed, says Lord Lyttelton, “ with- 
out the appearance and form of an election, or free acknow- 
ledgment of the people,” while Brompton says, he wished to be 
crowned, ** that he might then become a /egztimate prince ;” but 
when the question was put to the people, whether they con- 
sented to do him homage, the acclamations were so loud and 
violent, that his Norman soldiers imagined his subjects to have 


become conquerors, and set fire to the abbey church to repulse 
them. 


* See Duchesne’s Historia Francorum Seript. p. 423, Kc. 
r A saying ascribed by Camden to Edward I. 
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We have an unique coronation of the heir-apparent, as a titu- 
lar king, in the reign of Henry I1.; and the father having, on 
this occasion, waited on the son at table, the latter remarked, 
‘it was no such great condescension for the son of an earl to 
wait on the son of a king.” i 

The coronation of Richard I, was distinguished by an abund- 
ance of those feudal ceremonies which are so admirably deserib- 
ed by the author of “ Ivanhoe,” and disgraced by an indiseri- 
minate massacre of the Jews. ‘ Except, perhaps, the flying 
fish, there was no race existing on the earth, in the air, or the 
waters,” says that distinguished writer, “ who were the object of 
such an unremitting, general and relentless persecution, as the 
Jews of this period. It is a well-known story of King John, 
that he confined a wealthy Jew in one of the royal castles, and 
daily caused one of his teeth to be torn out, until, when the jaw 
of the unhappy Israelite was half disfurnished, he consented to 
pay a large sum, which it was the tyrant’s object to extort from 
1im.””* 

Amongst the regal honours of Edward I. we find a king of 
Scots offering his homage “ for the realme of Scotland, in like 
manner,” says Holinshed, “ as other the kings of Scotland be- 
fore him had doone to other kings of England, ancestours to this 
King Edward ;” and assisting to “let go at liberte (catch them 
that catch might) five hundred great horses.” 

Richard II. is the first of our kings who made his “ progresse 
through the citie” prior to his coronation, a custom continued 
to the time of Charles II., who “ dined early” at the Tower, @. e. 
at nine o’clock in the morning, lest, like Richard, he should be 
‘‘ oppressed with fatigue and long fasting.” Froissart furnishes 
us with a detail of the “ progress” and coronation of Henry IV., 
which includes a lively sketch of another ancient ceremony— 
the creation of Knights of the Bath at this period, which has 
been latterly disused. Of the ceremonies less known to us, he 
says, “On the Saturday before the coronation, the new king 
went from Westminster to the Tower of London, attended by 
great numbers, and those squires who were to be knighted 
watched their arms that night: they amounted to forty-six : 
each squire had his chamber and bath, in which he bathed. The 
ensuing day the Duke of Lancaster, after mass, created them 
knights, and presented them with long green coats, with straight 
sleeves, lined with minever, after the manner of prelates. These 
knights had on their left shoulders a double cord of white silk, 
with white tufts hanging down. The Duke of Lancaster left 
the Tower this Sunday after dinner, on his return to Westmin- 
ster: he was bare-headed, and had round his neck the order of 





* Ivanhoe, vol. i. p. 120, 1. 
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the king of France. The Prince of Wales, six dukes, six earles, 
eighteen barons, accompanied him ; and there were of knights, 
and other nobility, from eight to nine hundred horse in the pro- 
cession. The duke was dressed in a jacket, after the German 
fashion, of cloth of gold, mounted on a white courser, with a 
blue garter on his left leg. He passed through the streets of 
London, which were all handsomely decorated with tapestries 
and other rich hangings: there were nine fountains in wr 
side, and other streets he passed through, which perpetually 
ran with white and red wines. He was escorted by prodigious 
numbers of gentlemen, with their servants in liveries and badges, 
and the different companies of London were led by their war- 
dens, clothed in their proper livery, and with ensigns of their 
trade. The whole cavalcade amounted to six thousand horse, 
which escorted the duke from the Tower to Westminster. That 
same night the duke bathed, and on the morrow confessed him- 
self, as he had good need to do.” * 

We shall probably resume these fragments in another Number, 
having a royal abundance of materials before us. C. 


JONATHAN KENTUCKY'S JOURNAL.—NO. lv. 


April 27th. Tue more I see of the English, the more I feel 
the justice of Voltaire’s remark, who compared them to a hogs- 
head of their own beer;—the top froth, the bottom dregs, the 
middle excellent. It has been observed by philosophers, that 
virtue is always seated in the mean between two extremes ; so, 
in another sense, the little virtue in the world may be said to 
reside amongst the middle class of mankind, which may fairl 
be called the temperate zone of society ; the inhabitants of whieh 
being equally removed from the extremes of wealth and want, 
are neither allured by ambition nor driven by poverty to deviate 
from the straight road of integrity. The national character is 
much what one might expect from the national nick-name; and 
the nick-name of John Bull has, perhaps, not been without its 
use in fixing the national character. I eg indeed, for some 
time been half converted to the hypothesis of Walter Shandy, 
who asserted, “ that there was a strange kind of magic bias im- 
pressed upon our characters and conduct, by the choice and 
imposition of names. The instance of Christopher Columbus 
first staggered me: the one clearly indicating that he was to 
carry the Christian religion to the New World; the other having 
a no less clear reference to the dove which was sent out from the 
ark, and brought back the first intelligence of a world that had 
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* Johnes’s Froissart, y. xii. 
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been hidden by the waters. Again, if we were to enquire what 
made Mungo Park, from his earliest years, cherish with so much 
eagerness the design of exploring the wilds of Africa; Mr. 
Shandy would answer—his godfathers and godmothers : and 
this explanation of the matter is, at least, as intelligible as the 
craniological system of Gall and Spurzheim, who would affect 
to trace all our inward propensities to certain outward protube- 
rances, and draw out the chart of our lives from inspecting the 
maps of our skulls. I am, indeed, inclined to saan the hypo- 
thesis still further than Mr. Shandy, who, if I remember rightly, 
limits his observations to Christian names ; for, wherever I go, 
I discover fresh proofs of the unlimited extent of those myste- 
rious coincidences, which seem to be brought about by the “ ma- 
gic of aname.” Thus, when I was travelling in Spain, I ceased 
to be surprised at many things in that country, when I collected 
from a learned ‘volume of geography, that the Spaniards were 
lineally descended from the ancient tribes of the Turduli and 
Turditani. And here, in London, when I meet with such asso- 
ciations as Dunn, Tailor; Giblet, Butcher ; True-fit, Wig-maker; 
Cut-more, Eating-house keeper; Bovl-it, Fishmonger; can I 
suppose it was i ag alone that determined the choice of these 
individuals to professions so strangely corresponding with their 
names? Or, when I read the names of “ Still, Strong, and 
Rack-’em,” on the door of an attorney’s office in Lincoln’s-Inn, 
can I refuse to believe that there is something more than natural, 
if philosophy could find it out, which brought into conjunction 
such a fearful partnership of appropriate qualifications, as are 
clearly indicated by the several denominations of this legal trio. 
Nay, there would even seem to be a secret meaning tn the very 
letters of a name, which only require to be decompounded and 
newly-arranged, to reveal the life and character of the wearer. 
Let those who may be disposed to laugh at this theory as fan- 
ciful, remember, that they might in this manner have read the 
history of the battle of the Nile at the christening of Horatio 
Nelson,— Honor est a Nilo. 

But to return from this digression to John Bull, Let the 
English, if they are wise, cherish this nick-name, which, as I 
have before observed, has more influence than is commonly 
supposed upon the national morals and character, by uncon- 
sciously disposing every individual to illustrate, in his own per- 
son, the plain downright sincerity of manner, the straight-forward 
integrity of principle, and the hearty warmth of hospitality 
which have always been attributed to that ideal character. 

May \st. I had looked forward with some curiosity to a 
May-day in England, of which we read so much in books of 
poetry and romance. But alas! the age of poetry and romance 
is, like the age of chivalry, extinct. The Queen of the May is 
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no longer to be seen in the pride and pomp of her ancient state ; 
unless, indeed, she be sought in my countryman Mr. Leslie’s 
charming picture ;—which the artist may study for its composi- 
tion, the antiquary for its historical research, and the general 
observer for its sentiment and expression. The festivities of 
May-day now present little more than a tawdry crew of dancing 
chimney-sweepers, to whom the task of doing suitable honour 
to the fair divinity of the month seems, in ‘these degenerate 
days, to be exclusively consigned. It is impossible to. grudge 
these poor miserable victims of an ill-ordered system, the gleam 
of gladness which the anniversary of this festival imparts to 
them ; but sallying out of my chamber with my imagination full 
of 

Zephyr and Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying;— 


1 own I was somewhat disconcerted by these sooty personifica- 
tions of the creatures of my fancy, who reminded me rather of 
G. Selwyn’s witticism :— I have often heard,” said he, “ of 
the majesty of the people, but I never till now saw any of the 
princes of the blood.” 1 passed the day in Kensington Gardens, 

which furnish a beautiful retreat from the noise and nonsense of 
the world, to those who can afford the time that it requires to 
emigrate so far. Being more anxious to economize time than 
money, I was tempted to enter one of the stages that ply for 
passengers at the White Horse Cellar. By the way, I am sur- 
prised the police of the metropolis does not interfere to control 
the conduct of the drivers of these vehicles, who, assisted by 
their jackalls, beset and persecute every passer-by with a degree 
of rudeness that is often pushed to personal violence. There is, 

frequently, a contest amongst them for afemale fare, who is hauled 
backwards and forwards by these pertinacious assailants, and, 

as is too much the case with that complying sex, who, as Roche- 
foucault tells us, yield oftener from weakness than affection, 

she generally falls a prey to the boldest aah An elderly 
lady, with a band-box upon her knee, who had, just before we 
started, been reluctantly persuaded to occupy the last remaining 
bodkin seat, put her head out of the window just as we were 
entering Neabaaton: and desiring the coach to stop, ordered 
the driver to set her down at the top of Walnut-tree Walk. 
“ Walnut-tree Walk, Ma’am !” said Coachee, “ I know no such 
place as Walnut-tree Walk here.” “ Why, God bless me then,” 
said the old gentlewoman, “ Aren’t you the Kennington Coach? ” 
** Lord love you, no, Ma’am,” replied he, “ I am the Kensing- 
ton coachman!!” The distress of the old lady was almost too 
great to be diverting. We tecommended her to walk to the 
river side, and to get across the water in a boat to Kennington ; 

—but nothing would compose her. Walking-in the heat of the 
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day was, of all things, what she disliked most in the world ;_be- 
sides, she had an uncle who had died from drinking water when 
he was hot;—and then, as to crossing the river in a boat, she had 
an aunt who, on a similar expedition, had narrowly escaped 
drowning : in short, whatever expedient we proposed, was set 
aside by the relation of some domestic calamity. At last, the 
coachman consented to carry her back to London without de- 
manding any additional fare ;—and so, after a morning’s excur- 
sion, which would have been more appropriate to the first of 
April than the first of May, I hope she finally succeeded in 
reaching the place of destination. 

May 15. It isa common reproach against America to say that 
she is a new country, and, therefore, without any of those retro- 
spective associations which exercise so powerful an influence over 
the inhabitants of the Old World. But how far is this from the 
truth! An Américan approaches the shores of England with 
all that veneration which is due to the country from which he 
has derived every thing that distinguishes him from the naked 
savage of the desert ;—his religion, his philosophy, his laws, his 
literature, and his language :— 

Salve magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna viriim, tibi res antique laudis et artis 
Ingredior sanctos ausus. 


We experience, indeed, a more vivid pleasure than the Eng- 
lish themselves, from visiting those scenes which are consecrated 
to both alike, by the memory of the departed great and good 
that are associated with them. For instance; there is something 
in the daily familiarity of a Londoner with Westminster Abbey, 
which must necessarily blunt the edge of his enthusiasm, and 

wevent his ever feeling the same glow of excitement, which the 
sight of this venerable relic of our common ancestors awakens 
in the bosom of an American visitor, who gazes at it 


** Till the place 
Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old !— 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits ftom their urns!” 





It was under the influence of similar feelings that I entered for 
the first time into the gallery of the House of Commons. There 
is certainly nothing here in the ‘ architecture,” outside or inside, 
to excite admiration ; for it is a small inconvenient room, very 
inadequate to the accommodation of its members, since the ac- 
cession to their numbers from the union with Ireland. Still less 
is the appearance of the members themselves calculated to in- 
spire respect; for with the exception of the Speaker, who is 
handsomely arrayed in a black gown and long wig, and three 
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attendant clerks, who are also begowned and bewigged, the 
house exhibits nothing more than some ranges of green benches, 
sparingly occupied with a few straggling members, lounging 
about in the most unceremonious postures, some with coloured 
cravats, others with dirty boots, and almost all (as if it were 
a Jewish synagogue) with their hats on. And yet, in spite of 
all this, there was something in the place that was overpowering. 
The ‘ bauble” on the table At up the figures of Cromwell 
and Vane ; and the mind glanced hesk in a moment to the days 
of Hampden and Pym, and Sidney and Russell; and I could not 
help giving way to a growing sentiment of self-importance at 
feeling myself within the same walls that had so recently echoed 
to the glorious eloquence of Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and 
Sheridan. A printer was called to the bar to be examined ; and 
my imagination immediately drew a picture of our own Frank- 
lin in the same place, defending the rights of mankind, while 
he advocated the cause of America. The Speaker takes the 
chair at four o’clock, but public business does not begin till six. 
One of my neighbours seemed desirous of whiling away the in- 
terval with a book; but this recreation was immediately inter- 
dicted by the guardians of the gallery, as disrespectful to the 
House. For my own part I was valiciontie amused with the 
novelty of the scene. The members, I observed, only wore their 
hats as long as they retained their seats ; and even in getting up 
to change their places, which they are perpetually doing, they 
make an obeisance as they cross the floor of the House, to the 
Speaker’s chair; which, raised as it is some steps from the 
ground, and surmounted with the king’s arms, might almost 
yass fora throne. In the course of the evening a message was 

rought from the House of Lords, by two stately personages, 
whose heads were enveloped in the flowing honours which, in 
this country, always denote the higher orders of legal dignity. 
The whole parade of their reception, with the measured pro- 
strations of person that marked each step of their advance and 
retreat, presented a ludicrous picture of extravagant ceremo- 
nial. And yet the English are remarkable for their quick sense 
of the ridiculous ; and their travellers delight to laugh and jeer 
at what they call the “‘ mummery” of other countries. Let me 
tell them that their masters in chancery bearing a message from 
the Lords, are much more like Noodle and Doodle than any 
thing that can be found within the Pope’s chapel. I was dis- 
appointed in the oratory of the House ; but I am aware how dif- 
ficult it is to form a correct judgment from a single experiment. 
The prevailing fault seemed to me to be of the same hind with 
that which is imputed in Scripture to the prayers of the hea- 
then—*‘ who think they shall be heard for their much speaking.” 
There was one speaker in particular, “which was a lawyer,” who 
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dealt unmercifully in that figure of rhetoric which has been cal- 
led triptology; which consists in a continual repetition of the 
same thing under different synonymes three times over. 

May 30. I have lately seen rather more than I wish of what 
is called “fe in London. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more heartless state of society, than that which now prevails in 
this overgrown metropolis ; consisting as it does, for the most 
part, of “ crowds without company, and dissipation without 
pleasure.” I do not, of course, mean to include in this sweep- 
ing censure those select cheerful companionable meetings, which 
form the peculiar boast of London hospitality. Of all the 
places in the world,—commend me to a dinner in London. To 


feed were best, perhaps, at a Restaurateur’s in Paris, but there is 


no nation that understands how a dinner should be given like 
the English ;—where table-tactics and table-talk—conserves 
and converse—wit and wine—and all the happifying pleasures 
of social enjoyment, are carried to their highest point of gratifi- 
cation. The maxim of Lord Chesterfield seems still in force, 
who said that such a party should never be less than the num- 
ber of the Graces, nor more than that of the Muses! The same 
ideas of comfort, indeed, seem to have prevailed at a much 
earlier period; and accordingly we find in Homer, that eight 
was the number of those illustrious compeers, whom Agamem- 
non invited to eat bull-beef with him ;—to wit, Menelaus, Nes- 
tor, Idomeneus, Diomed, the two Ajaxes, and Ulysses. 

But to return from this digression. What can be more into- 
lerably dull and stupid than the whole system of evening par- 
ties? A crowd of people, composed of a motley mixture of all 
degrees and conditions, is collected together, and squeezed into 
a suite of rooms, utterly insufficient to accommodate above one 
half of them; where they stand and stare at one another for 
three or four hours;—and thus begins and ends an evening 
party! As the greater part of the assembly are not known to 
one another, no interchange but that of looks takes. place be- 
tween them; and even amongst those who are mutually ac- 
quainted, in such a crowd, chairs and conversation are almost 
equally out of the question. I shall never forget the sensation 
of surprise that I felt in accepting the first invitation of this 
kind. For how was it possible that a card inscribed Mrs. **** 
at home, with the met a very small party carefully inserted in 
the corner, should prepare me to meet an overflowing multitude 
of three hundred persons, where the great object of the lady 
seemed to be to fill her house fuller than it could hold. My 
friend, Mrs. ** * *, stood at the door of the first room, acknow- 
ledging me, as I passed, with a bow of recognition,—and this 
was all I saw of my hostess. I was told there was dancing in a 
room to which I would willingly have forced my passage, in 
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order to avoid hearing some very indifferent singing in the 
room where I was immovably planted during the greater part 
of the evening. Being a perfect stranger, I had little to say to 
any body, and therefore could not be much surprised that no- 
body had any thing to say to me; but I own I was somewhat 
amazed at the almost universal silence around me. Gregarious 
without being sociable, no one seemed to know their next neigh- 
bour. Having endured this standing penance till my strength and 
— were exhausted, I ventured at last to take a French 
eave ;—-which I found, to my cost, that I might have done at an 
earlier period, without any violation of etiquette. For as I was 
searching in vain for my hat at the bottom of the stairs, a ser- 
vant came to my assistance, asking, ‘‘ What sort of a hat was 
your's, Sir?” “Quite a new one,” replied I.“ Ah, Sir, then,” 
said he, “‘ you had better take your choice at once of those that 
are left, for all the new hats have been gone, at least, these two 
hours.” 

Breakfasting the next morning with my friend * * *, who is 
reckoned one of the best diners-out, and the pleasantest party- 
man in town, I poured out the full measure of my spleen, 
on describing the scene of the preceding night. “ Why, all 
that,” said he, “may be very true; and yet, when once en- 
tangled in the vortex of fashion, you would find it difficult to 
escape, even though every day’s experience should tend to im- 
press you more strongly with your present conviction. This, | 
confess, has been my own case for some time. Almost in spite 
of myself, I am carried round and round the same dull circle of 
invitations. Let-in every where, and cared-for no where, I feel 
that no one is estimated according to his real merits, but only 
according to the station he may happen to occupy in the calen- 
dar of fashion. It is fashion which stamps a man’s value and 
gives him currency,—and to be the fashion, he must be either 
new or notorious. As long as novelty or oe last, he will, 
in the slang phraseology of the day, continue to be a /ion; and 
no lady will think her party complete without him ; but when 
these attractions are worn off, he must give place to the next 
nine-day wonder of the town, and be content to sink into the 
number of those whose attendance is less sought than per- 
mitted.” “ But you, my dear * **,” said I, “ you cannot surely 
be afraid of ever sinking into the shadow of an eclipse.” ‘Oh, 
yes,” answered he, ‘‘ my hour must come at last.” “‘ And what 
then?’ asked I. ‘“ What then?” said he, ‘ why then, 


—Explebo numerum reddarque tenebris !” 


“ But pray tell me, ***,” said I, “you who know so well 
the art of pleasing, let me beg you to give me a lesson. I 
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want to know how to behave myself at these parties. I 
would fain make myself agreeable if I knew how; and | can- 
not be content to follow the example of the silent  starers 
who surrounded me last night.” « Nothing in the world is 
more simple,” said he; “ you shall hear the account of my own 
début, aid then judge for yourself. I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to you, that in the world of fashion nothing is valued for 
its own sake. A man is invited out, as I told you before, not 
for the pleasure that his company affords, but for the credit 
which his company confers. hoting upon this maxim, I took 
care to inform myself, on the evening of my first party, what 
other assemblies were held on the same night; and boldly 
fixing upon the modish Lady ****’s masquerade, I re- 
solved to have it supposed that I was one of the privileged 
swarm attendant upon the Queen-bee of fashion. Accordingly 
all I said to any body was, “ How d’ye do, I hope you are 
very well, Are you going to Lady ****’s to-night?” The 
general answer was in the negative, with the addition of a 
similar enquiry addressed to me: to which I answered,— 
. Sikeanil may drop in by and by.” I dare say I uttered 
the same formulary a hundred times, and upon the capital 
of this single phrase,—‘*‘ How d’ye do, I hope you are very 
well, Are you going to Lady * * * *’s to-night?” I was im- 
mediately set down for one of the most polite, agreeable, witty, 
well-bred young men about town; I sowed winter-cards, and 
reaped spring-dinners, and invitations flocked in upon me from 
all quarters ;—so you see what a queer thing fame 1s.” 

Some time after this conversation with * * *, I received a card 
of invitation to a ball and supper at the Argyle Rooms, which 
displayed a splendid scene of luxury and magnificence. It was 
impossible not to do homage to the blaze of British beauty that 
shone forth on all sides; though perhaps I saw nothing that 
might not have been surpassed at New York, except in some 
few particulars where the superiority was rather due to the mil- 
liner and the dancing-master. 

We espied * * * among the dancers, his cravat fashionably 
starched, his waist tightly skrewed ; in short, the same Lotha- 
rio gallant and gay as ever. He soon — our party. “So,” 
said he, ‘I find in spite of your preaching you cannot keep out 
of the vortex.” “ Why,” said I, “1 was persuaded to come, 
thinking that, as a foreigner, | ought to see one of your best balls, 
among the rest of your national curiosities.” ‘How lightly 
you seem to think,” said he, ‘of the honour conferred upon 
you by theinvitation. It is well youare not to settle in London, 
for you would certainly never get on in the world. Little do 
you think of the pains and patience, the wriggling, and creeping, 
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and crawling, that are often used, and used in vain, to gain 
admission into the number of that self-constituted set who take 
the lead and give the tone to London society. I really doubt 
whether it would not require less interest to make you a member 
of parliament than a member of Almack’s. It is not easy even 
to get a ticket to the Friday French play and ball, which is held 
weekly at these rooms, though this from its subordinate fashion 
is sarcastically entitled The Refuge for the Destitute ;—nor should 
you be insensible to the honour conferred upon you to-night. 
Of the seven hundred people now that you see here, how many 
do you suppose are asked by the lady in whose house and at 
whose expense the entertainment is given?” “How many?” 
said I, “surely I don’t understand your question. Who else 
should ask them?” ‘ Let me explain this matter,” said he, 
“and then you will perceive how useful it is to a foreign travel- 
ler to have a native interpreter at his elbow, on all occasions, to 
enable him to penetrate beneath the surface; else he will only 
see the od playing, without any suspicion of the secret 
strings whic really regulate their motions. You have perhaps 
already discovered that in England few people look straight- 
forward ; in the political world some look downwards ; but in 
the fashionable world a// look upwards. The great object of 
the ostensible hostess of the evening, Mrs. , has been to 
rise a step in the scale of society; and to get within the range 
of that magic circle from which she has hitherto been excluded. 
To accomplish her purpose, she has given this splendid gala, 
but she was obliged to Saeaite the office of issuing invitations 
to four lady patronesses, who condescendingly undertook to 
pom the attendance of the Aaut-ton, and allowing the lad 
verself, as a mark of special favour, to ask fifty of her own 
friends, reserved to themselves the absolute disposal of the re- 
maining six hundred and fifty tickets. The lady has so far 
gained her object, that to-morrow morning all these proud 
peeresses and titled dandies will leave their cards at her door ; 
and she may be comprehended in their future invitations, but 
she will certainly lose the good will of her old friends, who 
cannot but feel offended at their present exclusion ; so that, 
despised by her old associates, and disdained by her new ac- 
a the balance-sheet will not prove much in her 
avour. 

“ Well Jonathan,” said I to myself, “things are not. yet 
come to this pass in America;” and so wishing * * * good- 
night, I returned home to moralize upon the vanity of human 
nature. 
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ON MADNESS. 
Mas dppaw maiveras. 


*« Il y aA parier que toute idée publique, toute convention regue est une sottise, 
car elle a convenue au plus grand nombre.” CHAMPFORT. 


Tue stoics had a notion, which does not seem very far from 
the truth, that all persons who have not a controul over their 
passions are mad ; and that every foolish or immoral action is a 
symptom of insanity. However mortifying this doctrine may 
prove to certain grave and dictatorial personages, it would puzzle a 
casuist to draw the line in such a way as to suit all cases. So 
instinctively indeed is the notion inherent in men’s minds, that 
it colours their ordinary discourse, and embodies itself in their 
popular adages. Hence, it may be concluded, has arisen the 
practice, so frequent in civilized states, of treating the insane 
like criminals, and whipping, chaining, and starving them, in 
order to make them wiser for the future. 

Dr. Butler, bishop of Durham, once asked Dean Tucker 
whether he did not think it possible that whole communities of 
men might be seized with a fit of madness. This is so possible, 
or rather so much matter of fact, that the question should rather 
have been started whether communities are not always insane ; 
and do not pass incessantly in something like a cycle, through 
all the different phases of mental malady of which the individual 
is susceptible. As far as recorded history extends, the lucid 
intervals of civilized societies have been “ few and far between,” 
and generally of a very questionable character. The Spartans 
were manifest madmen; the insatiable ambition and lust of 
dominion of the Romans are decisive symptoms of insanity ; 
the Crusaders were furious lunatics ; the Cromwellians were re- 
ligiously mad ; the people in Charles the Second’s day were mad 
with debauchery; the Jacobites were political madmen ; the 
South-sea speculators were avariciously mad; the last gene- 
ration was revolution mad, and we are legitimate mad. In all 
ages and in all climes, there has not been wanting, in every na- 
tion, from forty thousand to four hundred thousand madmen 
ready to be shot, or run through the body, or sunk in the sea, 
or own up into the air, for the mere amusement of the specta- 
tors, and the gain of about a dozen or so of other madmen, 
whose hallucination is the lust of mismanaging public affairs. 

This wholesale species of lunacy is not, however, the subject 
of present consideration. There is so much more to be got by 
Hattering the ‘ mentis gratissimus error” of the day, and helping 
nations forward in the prosecution of their insane desires, than 
in checking or contradicting them, that this branch of inquiry 
is not worth investigation. In this respect great communities 
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 wentendent pas raillerie ;” and whoever presumes to be wiser ot 
better than the rest, is sure to be himself treated as a madman, 
shunned, persecuted, shut up, chained, or fixed in the pillory 
perhaps, and may think himself very well off if he is not placed 
under a regimen which terminates on the scaffold. 

Neither is it much to the purpose to dwell upon certain insane 
trains of ideas, which, for a while epidemic, continue, notwith- 
standing all curative efforts, to infect the reasoning faculty of 
individuals for a long series of ages. Such are alchemy, witch- 
craft, judicial astrology, and the like. It may, however, be 
worth while to notice an insane notion, very operative in life, 
and the source of much misery, namely, the unreasonable belief 
in the existence of a metaphysical personage called “ duck,” a 
being of such surprising attributes as to reveise the order of na- 
ture, and to make things certain, that, if not impossible, are 
barely within the sphere of possibility. Madmen, under the in- 
fluence of this insane impression, abound round the gamine- 
tables at Paris ; where they are seen eagerly staking their money, 
under the notion that this evs of their 1magination will counter- 
act the pull of the table, and disarm the banker of the odds 
which the law of the game gives him over the punters. If the 
lottery were not one of the props of the throne and the altar, 
and so highly esteemed by the first moralists of the day, we 
might instance the English madmen who play _half-crowns 
against shillings, and pit their duck against the 19,999 chances 
which stand between them and the great prize. 

Having said thus much, en passant, of epidemic insanity, re- 
turn we now to those sporadic cases which more properly belong 
to our subject. And in the first place one cannot but be struck 
at the apparent contradiction of our laws ; which, distinguish- 
ing between madman and madman, take from the /unatic the 
management of his estate, although his mania may be that of 
accumulation ; while they suffer another, whom they consider as 
a fool, to continue the master of his property, notwithstanding 
his daily waste of his means in the gratification of the most in- 
sane and disorderly propensities. Seneca notices the same ab- 
surdity in the Roman code. “‘ Insanire omnes stultos diximus : 
nec tamen omnes curamus elleboro; his ipsis quos vocamus in- 
sanos, et suffragium et jurisdictionem committimus.”’ 

There is something remarkably selfish in this disposition of 
our legislators, who thus shrink from the trouble and expense of 
country mad-houses and chanceries upon a scale adequate to 
this class of patients ; and because the unfortunates don’t bite 
or do mischief, (being, as it is usually expressed, “ nobody’s 
enemy but their own”) suffer them to go at large in society and 
ruin their health and fortune, for the exclusive benefit of quaek- 
doctors and usuretrs, 
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This oversight of the law appears the more singular, when we 
reflect on the great care which it has taken of the interests of 
another species of madmen, called in the technical jargon of 
legal science infants. If two persons of this description are mad 
enough to marry without consent of parents, no matter how 
suitable the match, or how long they may continue to live toge- 
ther, the interests of their children’s children are sacrificed, to 
protect the parents from themselves. This notion is so exqui- 
sitely, absurd, so injurious to society, and so unjust in error 
that we cannot but conclude the pertinacity with which it has 
rotten possession of certain brains is a decisive proof of their 
tine touched. Madness has been divided into erroneous scnsi- 
tive impressions and erroneous notions concerning the proper- 
ties of things. Upon either of these counts it would be no diffi- 
cult process to convict a vast number of one’s acquaintance of 
insanity, who are by a gross abuse left at large to the misguid- 
ance of their several hallucinations. Among the most common 
of these cases take the following : 


Biddy ——— is affected with such an impression of her own 
personal charms, that during twenty years she has treated the 


whole sex with an excessive disdain, and has actually refused 
two unexceptionable matches, which might have made her 
happy through life. The disease, as is usually the case, 
has gained ground by its continuance, and is now so rooted, 
that no admonitions of her toilet-glass can effect any change in 
her dress or pretensions: the symptoms, however, are so far 
altered, that the cold and haughty disdain of her ——, life is 
now dropped for a certain anxious, fluttering, fidgety restless- 
ness, when in mixed company, that renders her very troublesome 
to her neighbours. Biddy never was pretty ; and now her per- 
ceptions of herself have become totally at variance with sound 
discretion, and produce an incongruity in all she says or does. 
Among the most striking overt acts of her insanity are no- 
ticeable, a smile, which continues to shew her tecth, notwith- 
standing the total disappearance of that lustre and whiteness 
that once rendered them rather agreeable; a pair of low-cut 
stays, exhibiting --- nothing ; short petticoats, shewing --- too 
much ; a turned-up hat with a plume, cherry-coloured ribbons ; 
and an insuperably craving desire to waltz. How say you, 
gentlemen of the jury ?---guilty or not guilty ! ata. 

A nobleman who, from respect, cannot be named, is grievously 
aiflicted with an insane impression that he has a good voice, and 
the absurd notion that he has a taste for music. In all other 
respects this worthy individual is rational and consistent. He 
has, nevertheless, injured his fortune by entertaining foreigners, 
has sung and played himself into Coventry, and has broken up 
three musical charities, by singing louder than the professional 
performers hired to bring a congregation. 
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T. T., the son of a sinall but respectable farmer, succeeded, at 
his father’s death, to an estate, upon which he might have lived 
very comfortably, but for his misfortune in going mad. His 
hallucination consists in imagining himself a genius. Every 
year this unfortunate gentleman suffers a severe paroxysm of his 
disorder, which gets no remission till he has printed, at his own 
expense, one or two volumes of prose or verse. These, like 
wther and opium, though they give temporary relief, ultimately 
aggravate the malady; and so disordered are his sensitive im- 

ressions on this subject, that, though his warehouse is full and 
bis per empty, he does not perceive that no one purchases or 
reads his productions. 

T. W. has a young and beautiful wife, and a lovely family of 
infants dependent on him for support. His nervous system is 
so deranged, that the application of spirituous and fermented 
fluids to his gustatory nerves excites the most exaggerated and 
false impressions of pleasure, producing an inordinate and in- 
sane avidity for this indulgence. The wretched man is not 
conscious that he has lost the confidence of his employers; he 
does not even see the goal that yawns to receive him; and he is 
totally insensible to a swelling in his right side, a swollen pair 
of legs, and the jaundice, which discolours his skin. Common 
sense is sufficient to shew that the gentleman is stark mad. 

Whoever has given the slightest attention to this branch of 
nosology, will remark the extreme modesty with which the fore- 
yoing cases have been selected: the more grievous alienations 
of mind being passed over, which are usually given in charge to 
the masters of penitentiaries and the public executioner. Of 
such cases, indeed, it must be admitted, that if the practice is 
not successful, it is by no means from the want of severity in 
the administration of remedies. 

Enough, however, has been shewn, in the lawyer's hrase, to 
make out a case for going before parliament and soliciting its 
attention, in an humble petition, in behalf of those unhappy 
maniacs who are eminently unfit for the management of them- 
selves. The object of such a petition should be, to establish a 
nuinber of district boards, similar to those which existed under 
the income-tax acts, for inquiring into the condition of each 
individual’s yove, and reporting on his fitness to be left at large ; 
and to provide a suitable number of places of safe custody, 
especially in the vicinity of our Universities, for undertaking 
the cure of such cases as are not wholly desperate : all others 
to be consigned to prisons, workhouses, and penitentiaries, 
which should henceforward bear the appellation of “ hospitals 
for incurables.” To one or other of these places should be im- 
mediately confined: All persons who spend more money on a 
vixen mistress than an amiable wife. All bachelors of sixty 
who want to marry theirmaids. All persons who have ventured 
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more than three times unsuccessfully in the lottery. All incor- 
rigible sots. All men who, having the means of an honourable 
livelihood, submit to the degradation of a patron. All men 
going in debt without a certainty of being able to pay. All young 
tradesmen beginning life, attorneys’ clerks, &c. &c. who keep a 
dog-cart, or go more than once a-week to the half-price at the 
theatre. All quarrelsome persons and professional duellists, 
without discrimination. All persons given to practical jokes. 
All private actors above ( ) years of age. All persons going to 
law, who can settle their case by arbitration. All persons con- 
victed of admiring ’s hexameters, ’s tragedies, ———’s 
speeches in parliament or at the bar---(the blanks to be filled 
up by ajury of critics.) M. 











OLD BOOKS. 


CHuUCKLING over some black-letter jest in the British Mu- 
seum the other day, I looked round for a sympathetic phiz, 
to which [ might communicate my mirth:—in vain—every eye 
was fixed to the page, and desperately poring. “T'was impossible 
for me, brimming over with some of the gooduns of George 
Peele, to betake myself again to his right merry and ‘ conceitede 
jestes’, till my risible impulses had somewhat subsided; so 
leaving my eyes to themselves, they involuntarily began to 
study the physiognomy, or as Lavater would have it, the pa- 
thognomy of my mute companions. The first glance distin- 
cuished them in two classes, but what were the differences and 
characteristics of each, I could not discover for some time, 
till after a long and eager gaze a kind of film, the aydve 6¢ mpiv 
exnev seemed to depart ond leave my vision free. I could then 
clearly perceive the fluid, which, according to the Cartesian 
doctrine, conveys the impressions from the page to the brain. 
From some of the volumes, which I discovered to be in the old 
and the black letter, it arose, rich like incense, exhilarating the 
features and enlivening the eye; every thought that it commu- 
nicated seemed to generate associations ad infinitum, while 
around the mouth of the reader there played a happy and dim- 

ling consciousness, that he imbibed the genuine nectar—the 
etdied Falernian of old days. From those, which | found to 
be the moderns, and which were comparatively few, it was a 
pale and unsubstantial vapour, in which hung the hebetated 
aspect of the reader, like a rake in his good behaviour over 
some hot tea, anxious to sip and finish, and with the appear- 
ance of weariness almost amounting to slumber: scarcely an idea 
was borne up by the fluid; and it seemed to be rather an opiate 
to relieve from thought, than any thing calculated to excite it. 
- When I recollected myself, however, and perceived that 
George Peele was evaporating to no purpose, being too much 
taken up with my discovery to pay him any attention, I closed. 
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up his spirit, and delivered him to the porter, that he might be 
laid with his fellows. 

After arriving at home, I doubted that all this might have 
been a deception,—a /usus somewhat akin to Ferriar’s inge- 
nious theory of apparitions. Subsequent trials have convinced 
me of its reality, and experience has enabled me to distinguish, 
at the first glance, the reader of Caxton, or De Worde, from 
him that enjoys the felicity of using a paper knife as he pro- 
ceeds. I have since perceived, that the worthy Mr. Crayon 
met a similar adventure in the same place; ’tis to be hoped 
his story of the vision is true, as such can be his only excuse 
for falling foul of that industrious company of quoters. Geof- 
frey, however, is lethargic by nature, and he not improbably 
slumbered, even in the Harleian. 

Could the famous legend of Munchausen be relied on as 
authentic, we might find a solution of this phenomenon in the 
similar one of the trumpeter, whose melody became frozen in 
the horn, but afterwards thawed in the genial atmosphere of 
the chimney-corner, to the no small astonishment aad delight 
of the auditors. It has been thus with the old authors: the 
have been long frozen up and unheard of, but now their cingedl 
ment melts apace,—their essence 1s in the ears and nostrils of 
all, and enlivens with its mellow and racy spirit, the vapid at- 
mosphere of the day. What aeroscopic can measure the density 
and extent of vis “iteraria drawn for these twenty years past 
from the remains of Burton alone, from Browne, or the old 
dramatists, in whose steam millions of ephemeral fry are daily 
engendered, or Montaigne, who was broached before any of 
them, and is still inexhausted. Indeed the classification is in- 
correct, as Montaigne was never in oblivion and unpillaged ; 
witness the Lady in Volpone : 


“© Lad. Here’s Pastor Fido. 


Volp. Profess obstinate silence, 
That’s now my safest. 
Lad, All our English writers, 


I mean such as are happy in th’ Italian, 

Will deign to steal out of this author mainly, 
Almost as much as from Montaignie, 

He hath so modern and facile a vein, 

Fitting the time and catching the court ear.” 


Not a day passes but some long-buried treasure is tumbled 
into view; and it is the astonishment of the present age how 
such could have so long lain neglected. 

The literati of the intervening centuries were too much oc- 
cupied in admiring and advancing themselves, -to trouble their 
heads about the merits of their predecessors. Into the few 
eminent they dipped, and formed, or at least pretended to 
form, an acquaintance; all the rest passed sub st/entio. In 
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eager pursuit after petty gains and coflee-house ascendancy, 
they scorned the fatiguing path of learning, and supplied with 
arrogance their deficiency in erudition,——they studied externals, 
—the fashions and whimsies of their contemporaries,--read men 
more than books,—forgot their character of authors,—talked 
what they should have written, and wrote what had better have 
been spoken. 

These were the days of the aristocracy of literature, and we 
must condemn the government, however we may admire the 
powers of its upholders. From the irascible Dryden, the mild 
Addison, and the profound Johnson, alike may be adduced 
examples of bold ignorance and arrogant decision, scarcely re- 
deemable by the genius that pronounced them. If the primates 
of modern criticism are severe, they are at least learned ; and it 


requires, at the present day, more than a mere mistatement of 


facts to support the character of a critic. 

During this unfavourable dynasty the treasures of eld lay hid ; 
and ’twas lucky for them,——else, dragged to the bar of such 
crooked justice, and condemned as unworthy, we might have 
been awed by great names into a neglect of them, and not have 
had the courage to reverse the decision and judge for ourselves. 
But adversity wore for them, as for all, ‘‘ the precious jewel in its 
head ;”—the sum of their fame is repaid, and with interest,—they 
have arisen, reverend with age and fresh with new birth,— 
they unite the superlative attractions of being at once both new 
and old, and gratify the curiosity of the light bas-bleu as well as 
the odora vis of the virtuoso. They have been uncovered like 
the remains of Herculaneum or Pompeii, and found, just as they 
were buried, with their youth all redolent upon them; and not 
only afford pleasure as beautiful specimens of genius, but have 
gained from the rust of oblivion the supererogatory character 
of being a marvel and a show. 

“Tis very beautiful for three hundred years back,” is an in- 
voluntary sentiment, which will arise notwithstanding the point- 
blank contradiction of all experience ;—with the ead and 
the novice it has its full weight, and even with the more versed 
it creates a strong and unconscious prepossession in favour of an- 
tiquity. One black-letter beauty is worth a dozen in Bentleys’ 
or in Ballantyne’s types ; and when transported into the latter, 
how do the quotations from ‘ Old Play’ outshine the lesser lights 
of modern composition! Compare the most popular couplets 
of Pope with the simple and diffuse passages from which they 
are borrowed and condensed, and see if the piquant simplicity 
and quaintness of ‘ auncientric’ will not esdbelanas the art and 
mellifluence of the Twickenham bard, 


“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.” 
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** Love will not be constrein’d by maistrie ; 
Whan maistrie cometh, the God of love anon 
Beteth his wings, and farewel, he is gon!" Chawcer. 


Or the more famed exclamation of Heloise--- 
* Not Cesar’s empress would I deign to prove, 
No—make me mistress to the man I love’ —~ 


with the original, put into the mouth of the same personage by 
Jean de Meun, in the Roman de la Rose--- 
“Se l’Empereur qui est 4 Romme, 

Soubz qui doyvent estre tout homme, 

Me daignoit prendre pour sa femme, 

Et me faire du monde dame, 

Si vouldroye ores mieux, dist-elle, 

Kt Dieu a tesmoing en appelle, 

Iistre ta putain appellce, 

Qu’estre Emperiere couronneé.”—Line 9232. 

Meeting such anticipations, as we may tenderly call them, is 
a terrible shock to the esteem in which we held the favourites of 
our schoolboy-days. The taste feels a re-action, and places its 
former lords somewhat below even their merited standard, thus 
taking revenge of what it justly deems a deception; and, like a 
thing “that is ‘impelled up one height by the impetus acquired in 
descending another, gives itself to he admiration of all that 
bears the stamp of antiquity, with an ardour indescribable to 
those who have never experienced it. 

Supreme felicity consists in zeal and excitement: if the ob- 
ject of pursuit be altogether ideal, and the pleasure all anticipa- 
tion, oppression of mind, or the dull realities of life, are ever apt 
to interfere, and dissipate the agreeable illusion ;---there is no- 
thing tangible, no hold for the mind to cling to, in the hours of 
dulness and apathy, and thought’s ‘ dead low-water.’ If the ob- 
ject be worldly and substantial, it is only calculated to fill the 
longing of the heavy and unexcited soul; to such it affords plea- 
sure, because it gives employment, and, ‘by establishing a habit, 
relieves it from the fatigue of uncertainty and choice. But 
where the ideal and substantial are united-—where there is room 
for the fancy to play, as well as the judgment to be satisfied---and 
where the pursuit is in that medium between the serious and the 
light, that it may be deemed either an occupation or amuse- 
ment---then is the goal to be sought by those possessed of wis- 
dom and leisure, and who have too much warm blood in their 
veins to rest contented with the sage but unpoetical precept of 
‘nil admirart.’ 

If this union is to be found in any occupation, it is in the 
study of antiquity, in which one may either dip or dive, be pro- 
found or trifling, be zealous without being anxious---or, what |s 


the most difficult of all, be vain without becoming unamiable. 
. 2 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRAGEDY. No. II. 


A Host of dramatic writers started up in the interval between 
Jodelle, the inventor of the art, and Hardy, the contemporary of Shak - 
speare and Lopes de Vega. The principal were La Peruse, Grevin, 
the younger Baif, the two La Tuilles, and Garnier. A considerable 
improvement was soon made upon the style and manner of Jodelle. 
The dramatic career was greatly enlarged—the whole of the Gree 
theatre, and the tragedies of Seneca were translated —some of the 
most memorable incidents in ancient history, scriptural and profane, 
were dramatized. The romantic poets of modern Italy also began to 
furnish subjects and personages to the drama. The first piece worth 
notice is the ‘ Medea” of La Peruse, closely imitated from Seneca. 
Every body is acquainted with the story of Medea, and consequently 
with the fable of this play. The subjoined passage, in which this ter- 
rific heroine respires her vengeance in curses upon the faithless Jason, 
shews a great improvement already .in the language. This merit, 
however, appears not to have wholly belonged to the author. His 
play is said to have been retcuched by a distinguished contemporary, 
Scevole de St. Marthe, the most accomplished scholar, the most 
learned magistrate, the most virtuous citizen of his time; who, by his 
eloquence, public services, and patriotisin, obtained, like Cicero, the 
precious title of father of his country. 

¢ Dieux qui avez le soin des lois du mariage ; 
Vous aussy qui bridez des vans emeus la rage, 
Et quand libres vous plaist, les lascher sur fa mer ; 
Faites hideusement flots sur flots ecumer! 
Dieu, vengeur des forfaicts, qui roydement desserres, 
Sur le chef des neschans, tes eclatans tonnerres ; 
Dieu, qui chassant la nuit, de tes rayons epars, 
Dessus tout l’univers, luisant de toutes parts ; 
Dieu des profonds manoirs, toy sa chére rapine, 
Coupable de mes maux, Déesse Proserpine : 
Vous, O Dieus, que jura le parjure Jason, 
Par moy, meschante helas! seigneur de la Toison : 
Je vous atteste tous, tous, tous, je vous appele 
Au spectacle piteulx de ma juste querelle ! 
Et vous, ombres d’Enfers, temoins de mes secrets, 
Oyez ma triste voys, oyez mes durs regrests ! 
Furies ! accourez, et ies vos mains sanglantes, 
Horriblement portez vos torches noircissantes ; 





* The Editor begs to remind his readers, that he does not consider himself pledged 
to support all the various opinions expressed by his contributors on subjects of 
literature. 

+ Ye Gods who vindicate the marriage-vow—You, too, who bridle the wind’s 
and tempest’s rage, or at your will loose them upon the waters, let wave on wave 
foam hideously! ‘Thou God, avenger of guilty deeds, who dost, relentless, dart thy 
lightning on the chief of the wicked—Thon God, who with thy diffused rays dost 
dispel night from the universe—Thou God of the dark deep regions, and thou, his 
dear rapt bride, Proserpine, cause of my calamities—You, O gods, invoked by 
perjured Jason, whom I, wicked one, made lord of the Fleece : I attest, | invoke 
yon all to the spectacle of my piteous wrongs! And you, shades of Hell, you who 
are in the secret of my sorceries, hear my sad voice, hear my hard repentance ! 
Furies, hither! and, in your blood-stained hands, bear horribly your ghastly 
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Venez en tel état, tel horreur, tel emoy, 

Que vinstes AVaccord de Jason et de moy, 

Les yeus ctincellans, la monstreuse criniere 
Sifflante sur le dos d’une horrible maniere. 

Mettez le deloyal en sy grande fureur, 

Par vos serpens cheveus, que vengeant son erreur, 
Luy-mesme, de ses mains, bourrellement meurdrisse, 
Le filz, le Roy, sa fame, et que toujours ce vice 
Becquette ses pulmons, sans qu’il puisse mourir; 
Mais, par lieus incognus enragement courir, 
Pauvre, banny, craintif, odieux, miserable, 

Ne trouvant homme seul qui lui soit favorable, &e. 

This speech would deserve the praise of tragic power as well as 
expression, if the thoughts were not taken, both by the author and 
his original, Seneca, from the Greek Medea. 

JacQues GREVIN, a physician, appears to have been the first 
who dramatized the death of Cxsar. There are resemblances be- 
tween his play and the tragedy of Shakspeare ; but only such as arose 
from their having drawn from the same historical sources. It is a 
feeble performance, wri'ten in the author's youth.—The following re- 
Hection of the chorus on the death of Cwsar, is at least pointed : 

* Ah! la Nature est plus maratre 
Aux hommes qu’autres animaux ; 
Et semble, que par travaux 
Nous payons assez la raison. 

It concludes with Antony's display of Caesar's bloody mantle to the 
soldiers (not the people), in order to incite them to revenge his death. 

JEAN DE LA TAILLE, a lawyer, but who abandoned jurisprudence 
for poetry, produced several pieces. The best is his ‘‘ Madness of Saul,” 
a tragedy taken from the Bible. He drew freely aud judiciously 
upon the sacred text. His plot is tolerably constructed ; and in the 
character of Saul, there are, in the midst of horror and extravagance, 
strong traits of terror, pathos, and elevation. Saul, just recovered 
from a paroxysm of frenzy, in which he had made dreadful havock upon 
the lives of those around him, by decapitation and torture, asks of 
Gop how he had brought the divine wrath upon his head. 

+ Helas! toujours le vent la grand mer n’esmeust, 
Toujour l’hiver ne dure et l’air toujour ne pleut ; 








torches. Come clothed in horror and dismay, as when you witnessed my yielding 
to Jason; your eyes flashing fire, and your monstrous ringlets hissing horribly 
adown your backs. Inspire the traitor with such fury, that, avenger of his own 
guilt, he shall, with his own hands, be murderous executioner of king, wife, child 
—and ever let this fury convulse his lungs, without power to die; but, wan- 
dering a maniac through unknown lands, let him live the exiled victim of want, 
fear, wretchedness, execration—not finding one amongst the human race to look 
favourably upon him. 

* Ah! Nature is more a stepmother to men than to other living creatures. It 
would seem that by our destiny to toil and suffering we dearly pay the privilege of 
reason. 

+ Alas! the wind does not always vex the troubled sea; harsh winter doth not 
last alwavs with cold and rain—every thing hath a close. Must then thy enduring 
wrath, oh, great God! be on me ever, without end! Oh! I am over-much hated 
of thee, and of men also. I have a thousand cares, and no one careth for me. But 
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Tout prend fin :—faut il done que ta longue cholere, 
O grand Dieu! dessus moy sans cesse persevere ? 
Je suis hay de toy et des homme aussy ; 

J’ay cent mille soucys, nul n’a de moy souci. 

Mais dy l’occasion d’une sy grand haine? 

Dy la raison pour quoy j’endure telle peine ? 

Mais, helas! qu’ay-je fait? qu’ay-je, las! mérité 
Que tu doives ainsy toujour estre irrité? 

An attendant, taking advantage of the lucid moment, tells him it was 
because he had spared the life of Agag. Saul replies: 

* Pour estre donc humain j’esprouve sa cholere, 
Et pour estre cruel il m’est doite debonnaire? 
Hie, sire, sire, las! faut-il done qu’un vainqueur 
Plutost que de pitie, use fier de rigueur? 
it que, sans regarder qu’une telle fortune 
Est aussy bien a luy quia ses vaincus commune, 
L'gorge tant de gents? Vaut-il pas mieux avoir 
Esgard a quelque honneur qu’a nostre grand pouvoir? 

But to do justice to this most tragié subject was reserved for the 
genius of ALFIERI. JACQUES DE LA TAILLE, the brother of the 
abovementioned, also wrote tragedies ; the most remarkable of which 
is ** The Death of Alexander.” This play abounds with two vices 
which are but too prevalent in Shakspeare—ringing changes upon 
words, and a disposition to the unnatural and gigantesque. One of 
the conspirators, having invited Alexander to the feast at which he is 
to be poisoned, says, (aside), 


** Va! va! O fier tyran, ta fiere tyrannie 
Sera par des gents fiers, bien fierement punie,” 


This sets translation at defiance. 

The following speech, in which Alexander vents his agony under the 
effects of the poison, resembles the forcible but somewhat exaggerated 
speech of King John, in a similar situation, and, though still at a 
sober distance, the bombastic deliration of Lee's tragedy on the same 
subject :—— , 

+ Helas! voyez que c’est qui mes poulmons empiere, 
Qui englace mon sang et mes entrailles serre ! 
Ah! quelle peste, helas'! est-ce qui, sans repos, 
Me tranche tout le coeur, m’ecarbouille les os? 
Sors, sors, quiconque fais dans moy ta garnison. 
Viens avant, sans me prendre en telle trahison. 
Pourquoy assailles-tu mes membres ¢n cachette ? 
Dy-moy quy t’a donné I’entree sy secrette, 





tell the cause of this thy hate—tell why I am thus made to suffer. Alas! what 
have I done, what guilt committed, that thou must be TYR e thus in anger ? 

* For being pitiful, then, J suffer his anger ; and hadI been cruel, he would be 
kind to me. Oh, Lord, Lord! must then a conqueror be harsh, not pitiful, and, 
without calling to mind that the vanquished lot might be his own, cut so many 
throats? Is it not better to consult our humanity than our great power? 

+ Alas! see, what is it that attacks my lungs, that freezes my blood, and racks 
my vitals ?. Ah! what plague is this that, ever without rest, cuts my heart all 
through,—burns my bones to cinder? Out! out! whoever thou beest, that within 
me hast garrisoned thee. Confront me, and do not take me thus, like a coward- 
traitor. Why dost attack my limbs in ambush thus? Tell me who hath given 
thee this so secret entrance within me, thou plague? What Moorish shore, 
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O peste! de mon corps? Dy quel rivage More, 
— terre —— et quelle Circe encore 

‘l’a produit pour dompter Alexandre invincible? 
Est-ce quelque couleuvre, ou quelque aspic horrible ? 
Las, dy-moy quy tues! qu’& tout le moins je sache 
Quy est mon ennemy, qui dedans moy se cache, 
Pour me faire mourir. Certes quiconque sois 

Main a main contre moy venir tu n’oserais. 

The younger Bair was natural son of LAZARE Bair (already men- 
tioned), an ecclesiastic, by a Venetian lady, with whom he had an 
amour whilst on an embassy to that republic. This reverend ambas. 
sador of Francis the First appears to have represented with a curious 
fidelity the gallantry and love-letters which distinguished that ge- 
nerous and, for his time, accomplished and enlightened prince. ‘The 
son, like the father, chiefly applied himself to giving translations, 
greatly improved, from the Greek and Roman dramatists. He is, how- 
ever, chiefly remembered for two experiments tried by him upon the 
poetic language of his country—the introduction of blank verse, and 
the adoption of the dactylic and spondaic measure of the Greeks and 
Latins. The first project was not even noticed; the second, upon 
which he had set his heart, and tried to stamp his name in the title 
of Vers Baifins, was noticed for derision. Our own laureat’s recent 
trial of the latter experiment upon the English language, presents an 
edifying coincidence. 

Between 1560 and 1570, French tragedy was advanced a step by 
ROBERT GARNIER, who united in himself, and with distinction, the 
several characters of a lawyer, a judicial magistrate, a lieutenant. 
general, and a poet. He imitated the ancients with considerable 
taste, and derived from them a finer sense of the difference between 
rudeness and elegance of style, with improved skill in rendering his 
dialogue dramatic. Eight pieces by him have been preserved, viz. 
‘“« The Death of Portia,” founded on the defeat of Philippi, and the 
death of BRuTus;—‘* The Death of Cornelia, (wife of Pompey)” 
founded on the tyranny of the triumvirate ;—‘*‘ Mare Antony ;"— 
‘* Hippolytus,” imitated from Euripides ;—“ The Troas,” from Se- 
neca ;--"* Antigone,” from Sophocles ;—‘ Sedecias, or the Jews,” 
taken from Scripture ; and ‘‘ Bradamante,” from the Orlando Furioso. 
It is difficult to select a specimen which should give a precise esti- 
mate of the talent of Garnier. His most conspicuous beauties of 
thought are scarcely his own, being imitated from the ancients. His 
finest speeches are taken from Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca, 
Virgil, Lucan, and his best choruses from Pindar and Horace. 
No extract, for nearly the same reason, will give an idea of his 
manner. It varied with the original, which he imitated for the moment, 
whether tragic, epic, lyric, or even pastoral. The following lines 
from his ‘“‘ Death of Portia” afford an example of that beautiful 








what pontic land, or what Circe hath produced thee, another monster, to vanquish 
Alexander the invincible ? Is it some serpent, or horrid.aspic ? alas! tell me what 
thou art, that at least I may know who is my enemy that lurks within me to take 
my life. Certes, whoever thou beest, thou darest not meet me hand to hand. 
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blending of the fanciful with the pathetic, which is so exquisitely 
touched by Shakspeare and some of his contemporarics. A mes- 
senger announces to Portia that Antony had ordered the body of 
Brutus to be embalmed, and conveyed to her by sea, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the honours of Roman bunal. Portia, after 
reproaching the gods with injustice and cruelty, in having allowed 
wrong to prevail over right, and three tyrants to triumph over the 
virtue of Brutus, and the liberties of Rome, thus apostrophizes the 
sea, which bears back the body of her husband :— 


* Vous deloyale mer, quy courbastes le dos 
Sous nos vaisseaux armés, et quy dessus vos flots 
Fistes voguer mon Brute, au licu de me le rendre 
Vous me rendez un corps prét de reduire en cendre ! 
Vous ne l’eutes pas tel commis a vostre foy ! 
Vous le pristez vivant, vivant rendez-le moy! 
. * a o a . a 
O folle que je suy! O folle d’estimer 
Que loyaute se trouve en la parjure mer! 


The plot of his ‘ Hippolytus” is, in some scenes, managed 
with more force than by Euripides or Racine. Phwdra, in the 
fourth act, no longer able to controul the fervour of her passion, 
throws her arms round the neck of Ilippolytus. The young prince, 
fired with indignation, draws his sword to kill her. The unhappy 
queen bares her bosom to the stroke; the sword drops from his hand, 
and she retires, overwhelmed with shame. Theseus in the mean 
time arrives, and insists, by menaces, upon knowing from the nurse, 
the cause of the confusion and terror which he finds in his house. 
Phaedra hears what is passing, and dreading lest the nurse should 
disclose the truth, rushes in with the sword dropped by Hippolytus, 
and presents it to Theseus, as that which the violator of her person 
had left behind him in his flight, having drawn it against her life. 
Theseus receives the sword, recognises it for that of his own son, 
and claims from Neptune the pledged fulfilment of his fatal prayer. 
Phaedra survives, and learns the dreadful death of the Prince ; 
weeps over his mangled body, vindicates his innocence, and confesses 
her own shame, in language full of pathos and remorse :-— 


+ Hippolyte! Hippolyte! helas! je romps le cours 
Par une ardente amour de vos pudiques jours ! 
Pardonnez-moy, ma vie, et sous la sepulture 
N’enfermez indigné ceste implacable injure. 


el - — 





* Thou traitor sea, that didst bend thy vassal back beneath our armed ships, and 
didst upon thy waves proudly bear my Brutus; instead of restoring him to me, you 
bring me a corpse ready for the tomb. It was not thus you received him com- 
mitted to your faith, You received him living—living give him back to me. 

os * 7 - * a * 
Oh! fool that 1am. Oh! fool to think that any faith or pity existeth in the oft- 
perjured sea. 

+ Hippolytus ! Hippolytus! I break the thread of thy pure life, by my burning 
passion. Forgive me, and do not, oh thou beloved, bear indignant within the 
tomb, implacable revenge for this my crime. I have murdered thee, Hippo- 
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Je suis vostre homicide, Hippolyte! je suis 
Celle quy vous enferme aux infernales nuits ; 
Mais de mon sang lascif je vay purger offence 
Que j’ay commise a tort contre vostre innocence. 


« * * o * * « 


Mon cceur que tremble-tu? quelle soudaine horreur, 
uelle horreur frissonante alentist ta fureur ? 
uelle affreusé Megere a mes yeux se presente? 
uels serpens encordés, quelle torche Hambante, 
— rive escumeuse et quel fleuve grondant, 
Quelle rouge fournaise horriblement ardent? 
Ah! ce sont les enfers, ce les sont, ils m’attendent, 
Et pour me recevoir leurs cavernes ils fendent. 
Adieu! soleil luisant, luisant soleil adieu! .... . 
Adieu, triste Thesée! adieu funebre lieu! 
I] est temps de mourir: sus, que mon sang ondoye 
Sur ce corps trespassé, Xc. ke. 


In his tragedy of ‘ Cornelia,” the widow of Pompey relates the 


lytus ! 
my own unchaste blood shall wash out my crime against thy innocence. 
My heart, why tremblest thou? What sudden shuddering horror congeals thy 
rage? What horrid fury appears before my eyes? What coiled serpent, what 
wes torch, what foaming wave, what roaring current, what red furnace blazing 
horribly ! 
Adieu, thou shining sun, bright sun adieu; farewell, sad Theseus—this mournful 
spot farewell. It is time to die. Come! let my blood flow upon this dear mangled 


corse, &c. &c. 


following dream, diffusely, but eloquently, imitated from the appari- 
tion of Hector in the Eneid:— 


* Deja la nuit muette, ayant faict long sejour, 
Tournoit plus loin du soir que de Paube du jour. 
. * 2 * o o * 


Juand d’un petit sommeil (s’il faut ainsy nommer 
n estourdissement quy nous vient assommer) 

Coule dedans mes yeux inusités au somme, 
Las et chargés des pleurs du deuil quy me consomme. 
Et voicy que je vois prés de mon lict moiteux 
Le funebre Pompé, d’un visage piteux, 
Pile, et tout descharné, non tel qu’il souloit estre 
En triomphe porté parmi le peuple maistre, 
Et que dedans un throsne il voyoit 3 ses pieds 
Les Koys de gros cordeaux contre le dos fies. 


* . . . + . * 


LI estoit triste, affreux, les yeux creux, et la face, 
La barbe, et les cheveux oints de sang et de crasse. 


ed 








—_——_—- —— 


It is I who shut thee captive in the dungeon of infernal night. But 
== s&s 6 


Ah! itis Hell, it is, it is, Hell that opens to receive me in its caverns. 


* Already silent night, having made a tedious stay, had passed the midway 


between evening and morning . . . . . whena light sleep (if I may so call 
the numbness of thought which overcomes us) flows on my eyes unused to repose 
—wearied and surcharged with tears for the sorrow which consumes me. And 
behold I see by my moistened pillow, the buried Pompey, his visage piteous, sad, 
pale, and disfigured ; ah! not such as he was wont to be,.when carried in triumph 
amidst the sovereign people, or when, seated on a throne, he beheld at his feet 
kings manacled with clumsy cords. He looked mournful, frightful, his eyes sunken, 











French and English Tragedy. 


Un linceul, tout saigneux, 4 son dos s’estendoit, 
Ouy Jusque aux talons deschiré Juy pendoit. 

Il desserra ses dents de peaux toutes couvertes ; 
Puis ceste voix sortist, quand il les eust ouvertes : 
Vous dormez, Cornelie, et vostre pere et moy, &c. 


His ‘*‘ Mare- Antony,” though it possessed no other beauty, would 
deserve notice for the following single verse, which anticipates the 
stately and affecting grandeur of Corneille, when the nobleness and 
simplicity of that great poet are least impaired by declamation. 
Mare-Antony, vanquished at Actium, betrayed by Cleopatra, and 
abandoned by all the world, exclaims, 


“« Je demeure tout seul, reste de ma fortune !” 


The image here is the more powerful from being but barely, indeed 
imperfectly, sketched by the poet. The imagination of the reader 
completes it beyond the utmost touching and colouring of language in 
detail. It presents Antony with all the moral attributes of his former 
greatness magnified by pity,--himSelf, sole surviving remnant of his 
wrecked fortunes, cast naked upon the beach. ‘ Bradamante,” 
though the most elaborate, as well as the last of Garnier’s per- 
formances, more than counterbalanced the improvement which his 
preceding pieces had made in the drama. It was the first of that 
monstrous species called tragi-comedy, a thing so utterly absurd in its 
essence, as to carry a solecism of expression in its very title. ‘ Bra- 
damante,” as the name suggests, was taken from the Orlando 
Furioso. That bewitching poem, by its chivalrous sentiment, ro- 
mantic adventure, gorgeous magnificence——by its draughts of valour, 
beauty, glory, and love, mingled as in an enchanted cup, seems to 
have fascinated Garnier’s imagination, and extinguished his purer 
taste. Thus early did the romantic dame commence that dispute for 
empire with the classic Muse, which divides the literature of imagina- 
tion throughout Europe at the present day. The way once open, 
tragi-comedy, no longer an association of the grave and gay, but a 
mixture of horror with libertinism and buffoonery, overspread the 
drama, until it reached its acme and its death in Francis Hardy, the 
contemporary of Shakspeare, and predecessor of Corneille. " 





his face, beard, and hair covered and clotted with miry gore. A shroud, all 
bloody, torn, hung from his shoulders to his heels. He unclosed his teeth all 
covered with skin, and these words came forth, ‘‘ Thou slecpest, Cornelia,” &c. 
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( 1238 ) 


ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT BELZONI’S EXHIBITION. 


Anp thou hast walk’d about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And Time had not begen to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous, 


Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue—come—let us hear its tune ; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above-ground, Mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
Not like thin a or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ; 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either ao that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade,— 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

Jn Memnon’s statue which at sun-rise play’d ? 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 
Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 

Has hob-a-nob’d with Pesach, glass to glass ; 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch at the great ‘Temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, 
Has any Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm’d, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled :— 
Antiquity apuners to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 
Thou couldst develope, if that wither’d tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 
How the world look’d when it was fresh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left it green— 
Or was it then so old that History’s pages 
Contain’d no record of its early ages ? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf? 
Art sworn to secrecy? then op thy vows ; 
But prythee tell us something of thyself, 


Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumber’d, 
What hast thou seen—what strange adventures number’d ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, | 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations, 
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Aud countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Dicdst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror Cambyses 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 


Ifthe tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d, 

The nature of thy private life unfold :— 
A heart has throbb’d beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have roll’d :— 
Have children climb’d those knees, and kiss’d that face ? 
W hat was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of flesh—Immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quit’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 
O let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
Th’ immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. H. 





SPECIMEN OF A PROSPECTIVE NEWSPAPER. 


The North American Luminary, \st July, 4796. 


A CELEBRATED professor of chemistry has discovered a 
method of composing and decomposing the surrounding atmos- 
phere, so that any farmer can, with the greatest facility, and at 
a small expense, avert rain, or produce it in any quantity ne- 
cessary for the perfection of his crops. The professor recently 
dispelled the clouds over the city of New York and its suburbs 
for the space of a week, converting the cold, damp weather of 
our winter into a clear and comparatively warm season. By 
this useful contrivance, any mariner may allay the violence of a 
hurricane, or give the wind the direction and degree of force 
best suited to the objects of his voyage. 





The corporation of Baltimore have subscribed a sum for 
erecting one of the newly-invented telescopes. It is to be 
liberally appropriated to the use of all the citizens, so that the 
meanest mechanic may amuse himself in his leisure moments 
by viewing the different occupations of the inhabitants of the 
moon. The effect of this invention upon morals is beyond all 
calculation. The labouring classes now give up the enjoyment 
of spirituous liquors for the superior pleasure of contemplating 
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the wonders which this invention exposes to the human 
senses. 

The army of the northern states will take the field against 
that of the southern provinces early next spring. The principal 
northern force will consist of 1,490,000 picked troops. General 
Congreve’s new mechanical cannon was tried last week at the 
siege of Georgia. It discharged in one hour 1120 balls, each 
weighing five hundred weight. The distance of the objects 
fired at was eleven miles, and so perfect was the engine, that 
the whole of these balls were lodged in a space of twenty feet 


square . 





According to the census just taken by the order of govern- 
ment, the population of New York amounts to 4,892,568 souls, 
that of Philadelphia to 4,981,947, and the population of 
Washington, our capital, exceeds six millions and a half. 





Our celebrated travellers Dr. Clarke and Baron Humbold 
have just arrived from their researches into two of the countries 
of ancient Europe. By means of a new invention, Dr. Clarke 
crossed the Atlantic in seven days. He sailed up the ancient 
river Thames, to a spot which our antiquaries are now agreed 
must be the site of the once renowned city of London, but not 
a vestige of human habitation remained. There existed the 
mutilated portion of a granite arch, which Dr. Clarke conceived 
might be the last remains of the once-celebrated bridge of 
Waterloo.* The Doctor proceeded further up the river, to an 
elevated situation on the left bank, which commanded a view of 
savage but delightful scenery. This our antiquary conjectured 
might be the ancient Richmond Hill, but he could not procure 
a single coin, or discover any one object of antiquarian research. 
Our traveller was extremely desirous of ascending the river yet 
higher, in order to reach the ancient Windsor, once the proud 
abode of England’s monarchs, but he was so annoyed by the 
tribes of savages, that he found it impossible to proceed. Dr. 
Clarke intends next year to renew his travels in this once glo- 
rious and now almost forgotten island ; and he will take with 
him a body of five and twenty of the United States’ troops, 
which will effectually repel any force that the savage inhabitants 
can bring against him. 

Our traveller Baron Humbold directed his researches to 
France. He discovered the mouth of the ancient river Seine, 





* The origin of this name of Waterloo is now irrecoverably lost, unless it be a 
corruption of the terms water low, or low water, the bridge perhaps having been 
built at a spot of less depth than the contiguous parts of the river. 
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and attempted to ascend as far as the site of the once-famed 
city of Paris, but he found the river entirely choaked with weeds ; 
and after he had proceeded about thirty miles, the stream be- 
came a mere muddy brook. The baron, however, found the 
inhabitants of the country so inoffensive and communicative, 
that he proceeded to his object by land, protected only by two 
servants and three American sailors. The people could give the 
baron no information whatever, but seemed by far more igno- 
rant than the savages of England; making up for this ignorance, 
however, by a cheerfulness of disposition at once admirable 
and ridiculous. . These poor barbarians appeared fond to excess 
of decorating their heads and bodies with feathers and skins 
died in the most gaudy and varied colours. The baron ob- 
served numberless groups of these people using the most ridi 
culous grimaces, and twisting the body into a dozen ridiculous 
attitudes. They then began to dance, an exercise which they 
seemed so attached to, that it appeared to be their only reere- 
ation. The musical instrument to which these poor creatures 
were so fond of jumping and dancing, was about two feet long, 
and consisted of a hollow body, with a solid handle of about 
the same length, and curved at the extremity. It had four 
strings, extending from the extremity of the handle, beyond the 
middle of the instrument itself, and being held between the 
chin and the collar-bone by the left hand, was played on by the 
right with a bent stick, curved at the two ends, being drawn 
together with horse-hair. This we have no doubt is some spe- 
cies or description of that instrument so celebrated amongst the 
Europeans between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries under 
the name of fiddle or violin: for the Society of Antiquarians, in 
their last report, have given it as their decided opinion that 
the ancient fiddle, viola, violin, violincello, and bass-viol, were 
merely different kinds of the same instrument; and they very 
ably refute Dr. Camden’s conjecture that the violin of ancient 
Europe was an instrument of parchment and bells, played upon 
by the knuckles.—Vide Reports of the Antiquarian 3 

New York. folio, vol. 1783, p, 860.* 

The late voyage of Professor Wanderhagen to the moon took 
up a space of nearly seven months, but the present expedition, 
it is expected, will take up much less time. The body of the 
balloon will be filled with the new gas discovered by our chemist 





* The ancient fiddle, with its cognomen, or monosyllabic prefixture, was, we 
fancy, a low instrument, very generally played upon by the vulgar. Professor 
Von Helmont conceives it to have been not a stringed, but a wind instrument ; but 
this is little more than conjecture. 
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Dr. Aitherly, and which is 800 times lighter than the lightest 
gas known to the ancient Europeans. The body of this balloon 
will not be circular, but a polygon, of an infinity of angles, and 
at each angle a pair of wings, all of which are worked with the 
greatest precision and facility, by the most simple but beautiful 
machinery. These wings at once create a draft, and determine 
the direction of the air at the will of the aéronaut, whose balloon 
is easily steered by a newly-constructed air-rudder. The boat 
of the balloon will contain twenty-five persons, and provisions 
for a twelvemonth. This boat has two immense self-acting 
wings, which, like a bird’s, condense the air underneath the 
boat so as to assist in supporting the machine. The boat itself 
will be covered with a paste made of the essence of cork, asa 
non-conductor of heat; and Professor Wanderhagen, having 
suffered so much from the cold in his previous voyage, will pro- 
vide himself with a store of the “‘ condensed essence of caloric,” 
a cubic inch of which will keep up a brilliant light and an in- 
tense heat for four-and-twenty hours. 

The new mechanical steam-coach left Philadelphia at eight 
in the evening of the 3d ultimo, and arrived at Parrysburg, 
Greenland, at noon on the 5th, a distance of 893 miles in 40 
hours. {t carried eighteen in, and twenty-seven outside pas- 
sengers, besides a great quantity of luggage. 





By the method of instruction which has been followed for 
nearly two centuries by the professors of our various universities, 
a gentleman is made thoroughly acquainted with literature, 
philosophy, and the sciences, in less than two years; but ac- 
cording to the new plan proposed by Professor Swift, the same 
perfection of knowledge may be acquired in less than twelve 
months. 





Advertisement.—Shortly will be published, price two dollars, 
The Complete Farmer; shewing the art by which the earth is 
made to produce four crops in the year, and the crops preserved 
from any possibility of injury by season or weather. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, price one dollar, 
A Description of the Patent Safety Machine, by means of which 
Dr. Boreum descended through the crater of a volcano, and 
discovered the cause of volcanic eruptions. 





The present maturity of the medical science is beautifully 
displayed by the last report of our College of Physicians. By 
the assistance of the optical glasses which enable us to perceive 
minutely all the most secret functions of the animal ceconomy, 
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and by the perfect state of the various sciences relating to medi- 
cine, the modern physician is not only able to recover the hu- 
man body from the various attacks of disease, but he is able to 
anticipate its causes, and to prevent its approach to a degree of 
moral certainty. But more even than this can be effected by 
the magic of modern science. The physician can prolong life to 
treble that time which was formerly considered its natural period 
of duration, and can at once render the human body secure from 
disease and free from deformity. Those medicines which with 
infallible security either totally prevent, or if not applied in 
time for prevention, will rapidly cure the gout, stone, phthisis 
pulmonalis, and other disorders, are now known to all. But, 
does Nature make us feeble and diminutive, the physician cal- 
culates the means by which he can effect the accretion of par- 
ticles to the various parts of our bodies, and thus render his 
patient perfect in symmetry. . If our teeth are not to the model 
of perfection, they can be extracted without pain, and by taking 
those elements of which by analysis teeth are found to = com- 
posed, they may be regenerated, and during their growth they 
can be formed to the standard of ideal beauty. Is our vision 
re bane the medicines which are found to affect the size and 
colour of our eyes are applied, and in a week those organs are 
both beautiful and of perfect operation. Thus are we brought 
to a state free from disease, a state of longevity, in which our 
form and features have no model but that formed by our ideas 
of perfection and beauty. 





The manner in which the numerous productions of the earth 
are now exchanged between man and man, is beautiful from the 
simplicity of its cause, and from the effect it has upon human 
happiness. It was a a theory amongst the ancients, 
that a statesman of wisdom should sit in his closet as in a focus 
of knowledge, to which should be brought all the returns of 
custom-houses, with the various reports and data of commerce— 
that, weighing these in the balance of wisdom, he should be 
able to instruct corporate bodies as well as individuals, as to 
the various channels into which their capital and industry should 
flow. From hence had arisen commercial treaties, bounties, 
drawbacks, imposts, licenses, &c. until the simple principles 
of trade were lost in the most complex and absurd systems of 
commercial polity. But the experience of ages has at length 
proved what the speculations of ingenious men had previously 
advanced, and man is now very properly left to direct his capital 
and labour according to his own knowledge and discretion. Is 
it not the height of impertinence for a statesman to say to him 
who enters a commercial city for the purposes of trade, “ Sir, 
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you shall not employ ) your capital according to your own know- 

ledge and experience, “but ac ‘cording to my “conceptions of com- 
merce : you want to trade to the West ; ‘I think it better that 
trade should flow to the East, and I have therefore laid heavv 
duties, and even prohibitions upon western trade, whilst I will 
encourage eastern trade by drawbacks, bounties, and special 
immunities”? Thus every thing was forced out of its natural 
channel, and every country may be said to have been in a sort 
of peaceful siege. Now things are left to their own level. The 
common principles of de mand: and supply are now acknowledged 
to regulate markets much better than legislatorial calculations 
and interference. Human necessities and the common princi- 
ples of our nature are found to constitute the best barometers 
of commercial policy, and individuals are permitted to trade 
with their wealth, according to their own knowledge and calcu- 
lations. Thus we have no circuitous channels of communica- 
tion—no licensing—bonding—no unloading to load again, no 
entering one port as a passport into another, no waste of labour ; 

man freely exchanges with man, and the bounties of Providence 
are diffused over the whole earth. 





Last year, no less than 734 vessels sailed from Alaska, and the 
western coast of America, through the channels separating 
America from North Georgia and Greenland. It is curious to 
reflect that the very existence of such a passage was a problem 
of difficult solution to the Europeans from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries. This was then called the North-west passage, and 
was first discovered by a navigator of great celebrity amongst 
the ancient English ; but w hether his name was Parry’ or Croker 
itis now impossible to ascertain, from the imperfect state of our 
records at that period. 





The Honourable Mr. Northerly, we understand, intends to take 
his lady and their children in their yacht this summer to traverse 
the North Pole. 





A chemist, deeply read in the sciences of the middle ages, 
(the 18th and 19th centuries of the Christian era) assures us 
that the English men of science about the year 1800, plumed 
themselves much upon their discovering the means of making 
brilliant lights by reflectors, and the different gases of oil and 
coal burnt in various descriptions of lamps. How these pigmies 
would have hid their diminished heads, could they have fore- 
seen our present perfection in lighting the atmosphere, by ex- 
citing attraction and motion among the constituent particles of 
light and heat. The aerometer of New York, ata trifling ex- 
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pense, produces alight in the atmosphere equal to the brightest 
moon-shine. So that darkness is unknown tc the moderns, and 


we experience only the gradations between the light of the moon 
and that of the sun. 





ENGLISH PRIDE. 


Here let us fix our foot, hence take our view, 
And learn to try talse merit by the true. SriLLINGPLEkT, 


Yes—the English are unquestionably an unsociable people. 
{| had frequently heard the assertion, but my mind rebels against 
taking things for granted upon the faith of others ; and as | had 
not the means of dee ‘iding by ¢ omparison, I kept the point open 
- future judgment, as my Lord Chancellor is apt to do when 
he does not know what to believe. A residence of some months 
abroad has helped me to a verdict much sooner, and at much 
less e xpense, than I could have obtained it in our courts of law, 
which is my only consolation in making the reluctant confession, 
that the charge is unquestionably true. The gods have made 
me ratiocinative (you will not, however, suspect me of bemg a 
Scotchman, Mr. Editor, when I inform you that I resided tor 
some months in that country after arriving at years of discre- 
tion); and I had no sooner discovered the fact than I proceeded 
to explore the causes of this English antipathy to communica- 
tiveness and good fellowship ; whic h, after tracing them through 
all their ramifications and disguises, 1 found invariably conver- 
ving in one little corner of the heart, inscribed with the word— 
Pride. Bruce was not satisfied w hen he bestrode the three 
streams whose union formed the Nile; he would still ascertain 
which was the highest and most abundant source from which 
the waters were supplied : and in like manner I pursued my re- 
searches until I found that the great Pride fountain from which 
the bitter waters of English reserve pour their petrifying influ- 
ence, was the pride of Wealth. National pride—pride of birth 
alt rank—of talent—I had encountered in foreign countries ; 
but this master-folly, which in England swallows up all the rest, 
appears to be indigenous to the soil, sharing that honour with 
its congenial products the crab-apple and the thistle. To a cer- 
tain extent this feeling may have originated in the absolute ne- 
cessity for riches, in a country where no man can maintain an 
establishment, or even move in circles at all elevated above the 
mechanical classes, unless he possess an income which upon 
the Continent would enable him to compete with half the nobr- 
lity. Without this infallible proof of his gentility, he must sub- 
side at once into those profane ranks of the vulgar, which 
Horace abominated--a degradation to whic h the perpetually 
rising tide of prices, during the last war, condemned many an 
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unpensioned old maid and respec ‘table annuitant. [tis a pity, 
undoubtedly, that this distinctive income should necessarily } 
fixed at so high a rate; but who will regret it when he retlects 
upon the accumulated glory of which our heavy taxation is 
so good a virtual representative :-—when he calls to mind. 
that, by the great sacrifices we have made, we have bee. 
able to restore the Bourbons of France and Spain, and coun- 
tenance the dismemberment of Saxony and Finland; whil, 
we have been only wrable to keep our promises to Genoa 
and Sicily, or prevent the unjust enslavement of Italy? It 
is some comfort to the poor plebeian who cannot afford to 
be a gentleman, to throw the blame of his exclusion from 
polishe «l society, and of our expensive modes of living, upon 
ministers ; but the paltry distinctions, the jealous hi wuteur, the 
‘* meanness that soars, and pride that licks the dust,” the envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, embittering the system 
of that social intercourse into which he is unable to: gain admit- 
tance, are the faults of the people themselves, and may Wel! 
reconcile him to his exemption from their influence. Let king, 
lords, and commons retain their respective pales ;—we speak not 
in any spirit of anarchy or levelling; but we would laugh to 
scorn those fantastical shades of difference, by which the mid- 
dling classes affect to regulate their intercourse, and which, 
howeve ‘r disguised, ultimately resolve themselves into that mosi 
contemptible of all prides—the pride of purse. Talents, virtue, 
powers of amusement, congeniality of disposition, all fade away 
before the irresistible attraction of a certain stile in establish- 
ment; and who can wonder that parties constituted upon this 
principle are uniformly stiff, stupid, and ceremonious? In as- 
semblages of this sort, it sometimes appears to be a received 
maxim, that talking spoils g good society ; and its most distin- 
guished members are apt to resemble Baron Grimm’s friend, 
who possessed such a wonderful talent for silence. 

There is scarcely a parish in England which is not divided 
into visiting classes, kept separate w vith almost as rigid an in- 
violability as the castes of the Hindoos. The squire, the retired 
manufacturer or merchant, who inhabits the great mansion, 
looks around him for all the similar establishments within the 
limits of a drive or ride, and confines the honour of his ac- 
qui aintance to those whose merits are attested by an unques- 
tionable quantity of brick and mortar. He visits the house, not 
its inmates ; and his mode of estimating their value, is not 2 
whit less preposterous than that of the pedant in Hierocles, 
who, having a house to sell, used to carry about a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen. Next comes the class who, without 
arriving at the dignity of a park ora domain, have been fortunate 
enough to lay up a store of gout and ill health, by keeping 
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their own carriages. They remember the proud exclamation of 
the Spaniard who fell in crossing his garden—‘ this comes of 
walking upon earth,’’—and carefully abstain from noticing all 
such terrestrial animals. They compose friendships as Sir 
Richard Blackmore did his poems, to the rumbling of their car- 
riage-wheels, and entertain a vague notion of Damon and Py- 
thias, P ylades and Orestes, Eneas and Achates, as gentlemen 
in easy circumstances, who duly went to call on one another in 
their own chariots, and scru mulously left cards if either hap- 
pened to be out. In the third class are those petty dignitaries, 
who, as a line must be drawn somewhere, openly maintain the 
double resolution of only visiting where a man-servant ts kept, 
aud a shop is xot kept. The former is the grand desideratum. 
[t was once the fashion, says the author of the Tale of a Tub, 
for all the world to wear shoulder-knots? ‘“ That fellow has no 
soul, exclaims one ;—where is his choulde r-knot:” Exactly 
thus do their modern imitators doubt whether a man can pos- 
sibly possess a soul fit for their sublime notice, unless there o a 
tag, rag, and bobtail, flapping from his seryant’s shoulder. 
That De sdemona should “ see the Moor’s complexion in his 
mind,” and fall in love with a black, they condemn as unna- 
tural, at the very moment when they are perhaps attaching 
themselves to a blackguard, because they see a bit of gold lace 
upon his footman’s collar, Last of all come the oi polloi—the 
canaille—the rabble—the lower orders, as they are termed, 
whose social intercourse, if not so refined as that of their 
superiors, is probably more productive of enjoyment by its 
freedom, unreserve, and exemption from all heart-burning and 
rivalry. Knowing that “ their miseries can never la ‘the m 
lower,” they exe mplify the meeting of extremes, arid prove 
that the only classes who taste the true comforts of fellowship; 
are the few who are above jealousy, and the many who are 
beneath it. 

Nor is this absurd arrogance by any means peculiar to the 
vp it exists in full force among the middling classes of 
London, particulatly 1 in the city, where, indeed, the virus of the 
disease might be expec ‘ted to manifest itself with peculiar ma- 
lignity. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme is there daily enacted with 
even more farcical pretension than Moliére would have ven- 
tured to delineate ; and I have often seen substantial citizens, 
after laughing heartily in the theatre at the representation of 
High Life Below Stairs, return home to perform, in their own 
persons, the very follies which they had ridiculed in their 
inferiors. Some of your readers, Mr. Editor, may perhaps recol- 
lect an awful and august conclave of saltatory civic magnificos, 
who ycleped themse lve 's the City assembly, and held their solemn 
festivities beneath the appropriate roof of Haberdashers’ Hall, 
11. NO. VIII. I. 
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deep in the labyrinth of some lane within lanes, whose name | 
hi ave forgotte n. Itwas the Se/ect@ eé Veleris, or eather the Selecta 
¢ Profanis, of Che: apside and Broad-street : to be a member was 
the summit of civic ambition, and happy was the mercantile 
aspirant who could even get a ticket for admission once in the 
season. Upon the old principle, that to be sociable you must 
be exclusive, brokers and persons standing behind a counter 
were, by the rules of the establishment, declared inadmissible, 
and many a long debate do | remember among these ‘ potent, 
erave, and reverend signiors,” on the important points, whether 
certain merchant-brokers of indisputable wealth came within 
the first exception; and whether bankers, though avowedly 
within the letter, were embraced by the spirit of the se ‘cond, 
As Tyre, Sidon, Palmyra, and (¢ ‘arthage, have been swept away, 
we cannot so much wonder that the C ity assembly, with all its 
plums, diamonds, lord-mayors, aldermen, cvorgeousness, vul- 
garity, and pride of dunghill aristocracy has ceased to exist; or 
that its equally dull and narrow-minded rival, the London, has 
shared its fate. But their spirit survives;—‘ even in their 
ashes live their wonted fires,” and the prostration of mind with 
which their worthy descendants fall down before any golden 
calf, would have done honour to the worshippers ‘of Baal. 
Walking lately with one of these gentry in the City, I was 
astonished at finding myself suddenly thrust out into the kennel, 
that we might vive “the wall to a pompous little porpus, whom 
my companion saluted with a sehen respect. ‘* That,” said 
he, drawing himself up with a proud consciousness of the 
a he had received in being noticed, “ that is Alderman 
Calypash; he is worth at least ten thousand a-year.”—* I am 
glad of it,” L replied, ‘ as but for that circumstance, he would 
not be worth any thing whatever.” But who shall describe the 
anxious reverence with which he approached, or the cringing 
and crawling with which he attempted to win the eye of some 
high-priest of Mammon, some Creesus of the synagogue, as we 
elbowed our way through Jews and Gentiles, to get a peep ot 
him upon "Change. ‘ He is worth a million,” said my infor- 
mant, as soon as his feelings allowed him to give utterance to 
the tremendous word. ‘ Be satisfied,” I replied ; “ you are still 
richer, for you can afford a clean shirt.” Among women, 
where wealth admits of more obvious manifestation by ex- 
ternal signs, it attracts a deference equally unqualified, ‘and I 
have often amused myself with following an expensively dressed 
female, and marking the effect of her magnificence upon those 
whom she encountered. On the faces of the more amiable of 
her own sex, | have read unaffected admiration of the display, 
mixed with some shadowings of regret that they could not, by 
an equally costly stvle of dress, participate in the happiness 
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which they conceive to be its inevitable coneomitant; but it 
must be confessed that the greater number of countenances 
expressed an angry scrutiny, that seemed to measure the value, 
per yard, of every lace and satin, while in the eagerness to de- 
preciate that which they could not hope to rival, I have more 
than once caught mutte rings of—** the veil is only a net-lace 
after all;” or “the trimming of the pellisse is nothing but 
cotton velvet.’ 

One would have thought it hard enough that the insatiable 
demands of government should consume so much of our sub- 
stance, and drink up the very life-springs of our hospitality ; and 
certainly we might as well have had popery at once as the 
national debt, for it condemns us to as many fast-di ays without 
affording us any chance of absolution, It is a mill-stone around 
the neck of our social system; it compels us, like Dutch male- 
factors, to pump ourselves to death, that we may keep our 
heads above water; it has destroyed more good dinners than 
the worst cook in Christendom ; it squats itself in the middle of 
our kitchen-grate, like a huge meht-mare, and with one hand 
stops the smoke-jack, while with the other it rakes out the fire ; 
—it compels us to shut the door in the faces of our friends, th: it 
we may open them to the tax-gatherer. And yet, as if the 
bounds of joviality and companionship were not sufliciently 
circumscribed by this voracious monster, we must voluntarily 
narrow them still further, by acknowledging the supremacy of a 
new fiend—the demon of Luxury. Enjoyment of our friends’ 
society was formerly considered the rational object of a dinner- 
party ; but you now invite them that you may exhibit your 
superior magnificence, and, by exciting their envy or anger, do 
your best towards conve rting them into enemies. Sir Balaam’s 
frugal but substantial meals have been long exploded, and the 
reign of alternate fasts and feasts has been substituted :—ser- 

vants and horses are half-starved, and friends wholly excluded 
for a month, that the doors may be thrown open for one day of 
emulous ostentation. I never sit beside a silver plateau, (too 
often a compound of meanness and vanity—a showy, but sorry 
substitute for solid fare) without fancying that I hear the 
erumbling of the numerous stomachs at whose expense it has 
been purchased ; ; nor can I be easily brought to acknowledge 
the wisdom of either giving or receiving one grand dinner where 
there were formerly five pleasant ones. Here, again, 1s another 
pervading cause of the sullenness and unsociability of which 
we are accused ;—conviviality is exchanged for compe tition— 
hospitality, weleee it mean to finish its career in the King’s 

Bench, must be fre ‘quently niggardly, that it may be occasionally 
gorgeous ;—and the apple of discord is thrown down upon every 
table long before the appearance of the dessert. ‘Tomkins re- 
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fuses to visit Simkins, because the latter gives French wines, 
which he cannot attord to retaliate ; and Huggins withholds the 
light of his countenance from Briggs, because he never P1VeS 
him a second course, although healw ays provided one forthe said 
Briggs at his own house. Nay, so minute are these balanci ings 
and calculations, that they even take cognizance of fractional 
yarts. ‘* Excessively shabby of Mrs. Brown,” I once heard a 
ady exclaim, ‘‘ to give us a dinner of five and seven, when she 
had two courses of seven and nine at my house, and her party 
more numerous than mine too.” Upon inquiry, | learnt that 
these accurate numbers had reference to the dishes with which 
the table was covered. All the infimte combinations of the 
kaleidoscope are produced by the same few materials ; and on 
peeping into the heart of an Englishman, it will be found that 
all the disguises, changes, and varieties, of which we have been 
endeavouring to afford a partial glimpse, are but new modifica- 
tions of the old eleme nt—pride. 

Misfortunes never come single. ‘Taxation and luxury had no 
sooner laid their benumbing hands on our social system, than 
fashion introduced late dinner-hours; and these, as if to give 
the death-blow to all that remained of genuine unsophisticated 
sociability, exploded suppers. _Suppers,—those unpretending, 
economical parties which could be often afforded, and yet never 
seemed to be sufficiently frequent,—those only meals to which 
women, by their continued presence, imparted a thousand 
charms, substituting the Muses and the Graces for the worship 
of Bacchus, uniting decorum with hilarity, compelling their 
male associates to foreeo the eternal discussion of politics and 
business, and condescend, for once, to be unanimous in the 
determination to be vivacious and happy. ‘Then was it that the 
song went round, and the hastily-prepared dance, doubly de- 
lightful because unpremeditated, afforded sufficient gratification 
to the most resolute votaries of Terpsichore, and yet allowed 
them to seek their beds in sober time, without injuring their 
health or encroaching upon the next day’s duties. [I am old 
enough to remember when these truly festive entertainments 
were common as the flowers in May; and vulgar enough to 
regret the temperate bowl of punch w hich in many families was 
duly administered, when the party was not sufticiently numerous 
to justity more vigorous demonstrations of enjoyment. Routs, 
ices, and sour negus are miserable substitutes for these nocfes 
cenaque Dewn. They have passed away, and with them has 
led the soul of all callant and hilarious sociality. 

Even in our domestic circles we resemble the asymptotical 
lines, which perpetually approach without ever effecting a com- 
plete union. We have little family cordiality after we become 
old enough to set up a pride of our own. Sons will not marry 
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until they can maintain a separate establishment; they would 
hold it a degradation to bring their wives under the paternal 
roof; and as they cannot afford to gratify their anti-social feel- 
ings without a considerable independence, many, of course, 
remain unmarried. Hence the number of profligate young men, 
and disappointed and unhappy young women inevitably destined 
to become old maids. In France, the married sons and daugh- 
ters are frequently collected together in the large old family 
mansion; and in those patriarchal establishments [ have often 
found a harmony and domestic happiness for which [ have 
looked in vain in the disunited union by which the different 
branches of an English family are flimsily held together. By 
the arrangement that prevails abroad, the venerable parents of 
the society ensure solace and protection until they die, in the 
midst of their descendants ; while in England their offspring 
fly from them one by one, until they are left in the utmost social 
need of their old age, lonely and desolate. Affection in the one 
country seems to be centripetal ; while with us it is centrifugal. 
Pride, churlishness, and hauteur, are equally perceptible in our de- 
meanour towards inferiors and domestics, as compared with the 
frank benignity and condescension which they invariably experi- 
ence upon the Continent.“ Surely,” exclaims some starch perso- 
nification of cold pride and ignorant prejudice, “surely you would 
not recommend familiarity with servants.” Familiarity, thou 
most rigid formalist, is a comparative term. ap old school- 
master used often to tell me that there were many degrees of in- 
termediate solidity between a Westphalia ham and a whip-syl- 
labub; so are there between the familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt and that which generates an unreserved but respectful 
attachment. How often have I seen Italians shrug up their 
shoulders, and utter exclamations of surprise, when an English 
barouche passed them, with its broad-shouldered owner lolling 
at his ease inside, while the lady’s maid was tanning in the sun, 
ot biding the pelting of the storm in the dickey outside. 
Their respect for the sex knows not these paltry distinctions of 
rank ; theirs is the genuine gallantry of feeling; ours is the 
spurious one of manners and externals. Proofs crowd upon 
me: but I have occupied enough of your pages, and J feel that 
I have established my assertion. I have weighed thee, John 
Bull, in the scale of nations; I have tried thee by a foreign 
test, and of pride and unsociableness thou art finally convicted. 


H. 
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ON LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS. 

Somr. of the pleasantest moments in life are those which in- 
tervene between the arrival of the post and the opening a letter. 
It is the prettiest flurry —the happiest mixture of gratification 
and suspense. We love to toy with our own impatience, and 
prolong our uncertainty by the very means which we take to 
end it. To look at the date on the franked cover—(a franked 
letter is the best because the longest)—to find that that tells us 
nothing, for, no disrespect to noble lords and honourable gen- 
tlemen, they are often sufficiently unintelligible ; then to turn 
to the seal, and learn from the aristocratic coat of arms, the 
finely cut head, or the pretty womanly device, whic ‘h of our 
corre »sponde nts is to charm us by kindness, or amuse us by wit; 
and then to cut carefully round ‘the seal, or tear it h: istily open, 
ac cording as the writer Is more or less dear. All this IS de- 
lightful. The very adjuncts come in for a share in our love. 
Seals, for instance, are always interesting. Many of the an- 
tique heads have a grace and be ‘auty quite mimiti able; a letter 
sealed with such a one conveys a valuable present ; and some 
of the moderns are almost equally lovely. Multon’s fine face 
makes as fine a seal; so does Raphael’s. 1 wonder whether any 
one has ever adopted the beautiful head of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, with the name fora motto—* Ben’ ti voglio;” the con- 
ceit seems too obvious to have escaped notice. Of the count- 
less hie roglyphic s which ladies use, that which pleases me best 
is the heart’s-ease, a simple little flower, easy to imitate and 
difficult to mistake, whose rounded and shi ipely blossom con- 
trasts well with the slender truncated leaves, and which 1s so 
fertile in pleasant associations as to require no motto. —Ileart’s- 
ease, pensée, viola tricolor, love in idleness—-—no flower 1s so 
rich in pretty names. Such a seal is fit for all ages, occasions, 
and conditions, partaking of the nature of the charming little 
slant, which flourishes alike in field or garden, and continues 


am) 
in bloom half the vear round. Hand-writings are more inte- 


resting still, even those on the outside of letters. What infinite 
variety! what shades of difference! what family likenesses 

what striking contrasts! The best and the worst that I ever 
saw were those of two of our greatest scholars, the late Pro- 
fessor Porson and Dr. P. The Professor’s was clear, delicate, 
and beautiful; as fine, | suppose, as the Greek character for 
which he was so celebrated: the Doctor's is utterly indescrib- 
able. The specimen, with a sight of which I was favoured, was 
a letter toa frend, which did not, to my eyes at least, afford 
the slightest clue as to the language in which it was written: I 
rath er think it was English;* indeed there were two short 
scrat ches near the top, which being interpreted might mean 
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Dear Sir; as to the rest of the epistle it might have been called 
Arabie with pertect impunity, nobody could have proved that 
the character belonged to any other tongue; | question whe- 
ther the learned Doctor himself could have dec yphered it two 
days after date. Lawyers generally write a good deal alike, so 
do young ladies under twenty. But what a contrast between 
the short, stiff, compact, upright characters of the one class, and 
the fine, free, flowing lines---the absolute copper-plate of the 
other: * As light and slender as her jasmines grow.” The sub 


jects on which they write are not more different. 


Next to rece iving a letter from a favourite corresponde nt is 
the pleasure of writing one---a pleasure which, in every ScLise 
of the word, does the heart good. How delightful it is to sit 
down and prattle to a dear friend just as carelessly as if we were 
seated in real talk, with our feet on the fender, by that glim 
mering fire-light when talk comes freest ; sure that eve ry half 
word will be unde rstood, that every trifle will interest, and 
every story amuse ; feeling, as it were, an echo in the mind 
which tells what will be the answer; seeing, as mm a camera 
lucida, the reflection produced. tow delightful it is to pour 
out all one’s thoughts and fancies with such a certainty of in- 
dulgence and sympathy ; ; and with what a glow of affection does 
one think of that indulgent and sympathizing correspondent, 
Even in addressing a common acquaintance there is a kindlier 
feeling, a courtesy which tends to endear and to familiarize ; and 
to a friend---oh! one never loves any of one’s friends half so 
well as when writing to them! Every act of kindness, every 
amiable quality rushes on the me mory and the imagination, soft- 
ened by the real absence, and he ightenc d by the ideal presence. 
This constant sense of the presence of her corresponde nt is the 
vreatest charm of that queen of letter-writers, Madame de Se- 
vien¢. We feel, throughout, that every thought, every word, is 
addre ‘ssed to one individual, and to one only---the daughter, the 
idolized daughter, who filled that warm he art. The exquisite ly 
humorous and entertaining le tters of Madame de Sevigné’s ardent 
admirer, Horace Walpole, want this attraction; but the ‘y have ano- 
ther which almost ompensates foritsabsence— “that of giving quite 
unconsciously, the finest possible portrait of his Own pec uliari- 
ties. <A small collection of Voltaire’s letters is called ‘* Voltaire 
peint par lui-méme ;” this title would exactly suit the corre- 
spondence of Horace Walpole. There he stands with all his 
tastes, natural and artificial, his love of lilacs and of old china, 
of stained glass and of Charles the Second’s beauties, his 
schemes for flattering court-ladies, and his old bachelor ways ; 
his delicious vanity, his amusing stinginess, his good-humour 
and his bad. We are as perfectly ac quainted with Strawberry 
Hill and its master, from reading his letters, as if we had lived 
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there with him all our lives, especially from the letters to Mr. 
Cole, where he lets himself out more completely than any where 
else, ‘lays aside his civility with his court-dress, and puts on 
superc iliousness with his night-gown and slippe rs. 

One of the most entertaining collections of noble epistles is 
that of Lord Shaftesbury to Mr. Molesworth. His Lordship had 
been advised to marry, ‘and had fixed his attention on a cousin 
of his correspondent’s, whom he employed as his plenipotenti: ry 
in the affair. Nothing can be more diverting than the way in 
which this grave philosopher, politician, and valetudinarian sets 
about making the best of himself in the eyes of a fair lady—his 
profound gravity ; his awkward eallantry ; ; his fits of shyness ; : 
the manner in whic h he contrives to convince every body that 
he is not in love, merely by dint of repeating that he is; and, 
above all, the high custo with which he falls into polities or 
morality, the return to the natural and the true, from that which 
was with him purely factitious and artificial;—all this makes 
Lord Shaftesbury’s love-affair almost as diverting as that of Don 
Quixote. The Dulcinea in question was a young heiress, and 
her father would have nothing to say to.a lover, whose strong 
mind was probably as much a disadvant: age as his infirm body. 
Ile himself seems sensible that the report ‘of his “ bookishness,” 
as he calls it, was very little in his favour, and endeavours to 
erase the 1 impression, by declaring that he has left off study and 
taken tolady’s games. ‘To prove that his offer was disinterested, 
as soon as his first courtship was fairly over, he made his od. 
dresses to a lady of small fortune, by whom he was acce pted. 
lle was too lue kv i in getting any wife; he deserved to have died 
an old bachelor, if only for saying a short time after his wed- 
ding, by way of complime nt to the state, that he was almost as 
comfortable after marri: ige as before, at which he seems tolera- 
bly astonished. The best thing in Lord Shaftesbury’s letters is 
his theory of letter-writing. He says to Mr. Molesworth, “ It 
is really a solemn law which I impose on myself, in respect of 
my near friends, never to write but with the freedom, hastiness, 
and incorrectness of common talk, that they may have all as it 
comes uppermost; and for this I can appeal to my late letters 
and all that I have wnt you on my love-subject, for I am con- 
fident I ne ver so much as read over one that I wrote you on 
that head.” If ever this theory was completely carried into 
practise it was by Cowper, in those letters which throw open so 
charmingly his most charming character, and which have all the 
peculiar merits of his poetry, with a tenderness and sweetness, 
a spirit of indulgence and of love to his kind, which his poetry 
has not. That love returns with interest upon its author. No 
one can read his happier letters without feeling almost a per- 
sonal atlection for the man who wrote them, whilst those in 
which his bright spirit was clouded excite a painful pity, an 
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overwhelming foreboding of his fate which strikes cold to the 
very heart. I know no tragedy, not even Lear, so pathetic as 
the real history of C owper. 

| believe there is no regular collection of Hume’s letters.* 
They are found sometimes scattered in different books, vigorous, 
lively, and healthy as self-sown flowers. One of them i in Du- 
vald Stewart’s Life of Adam Smith is singularly delightful. 
Mr. Hume wrote to inform his friend of the success of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments; and the manner in which he dal- 
lies with the vood news, the pretty trifling, the sportive tossing 
about, are as graceful and good- humoured as the frolics ofa 
child at play with a cowslip-ball. One can conceive nothing 
more gratifying to literary ambition than to be told of such a 
triumph by such a corresponde nt. Gray’s letters are very 
clever, very poetical, very picturesque, but ‘the ‘y want the good- 
nature, the constitutional: kindliness : respect and admire him 
we must, and we do; but to love a man dead or alive it is ne- 
cessary that he should know how to love too. In this point of 
view Dr. Johnson’s are admirable. Their style is, to be sure, any 
thing rather than epistolary, but they seem always written either 
to do cood or to give pleasure, and the kindness and conde- 
scension of some of them—-that ina large round hand to Mr. 
Boswell’s little girl for example, can never be sufhciently praised, 

Richardson’s correspondence has been called disappointing. 
What did his readers expect? What did they desire? Surely 
more news of their old acquaintance; of Lovelece and Clarissa, 
of Clementina and Sir Charles. Richardson is himself so com- 
pletely identified with his personages, that one has scarcely any 
other idea of him than as a sort of nadia erandmamma Shirle xy, 
nor of his flower-garden of young ladies, than as so many Luc y 
and Nancy Selby’s s, and Patty and Kitty Holles’s im real life, 
We expe ct them to talk all Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison, 
varied with a little touch of Pamela. They do so, and we 
ought to like them the better for it. I don’t suppose they 
would talk half so well on any other subject. Then there is the 
delightful flirtation with Lady Bradshaigh! The whole range 
of English comedy does not contain a more ridiculous situation 
than that of poor Richardson fretting and fuming in the Park, 
whilst his treacherous Incognita is surveying him “snugly at her 
leisure. And his doleful compl: aint! and her coquettish apo- 
logy! and the quarrel ! and the reconciliation! Oh! there is 
not ling better in Congreve. Four letters from Mrs. Klopstock 
in this collection are indescribably sweet and touching ; her 
character, her situation, her early death, have an interest much 
heightened by her pretty foreign idiom. I doubt whether any 
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* Our Correspondent is mistaken. An interesting volume of Hume's private 
Correspondence was published last year. 
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Englishwoman could write Enelish so beautifully—she would 
want the charming imperfection; and T am afraid, in spite of 
the gallant compliments so often lavished on female letter- 
writing, that we Englishwomen are as inferior to men in episto- 
lary composition, as we confessedly are in most other things. 
England has no Madame de Seviene. Strong feeling has some 
times struck out flashes of wom: uly tenderness, or of . a bold and 
noble spirit; such as the affecting note of Lady Russell to her 
husband, or the manly and indignant letter of Anne Countess 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; but these are only 
Hashes. We have no Madame de Sevigne. We have, to be 
sure, Lady M. W. Montagu, whose letters may vie with Pope 
and his whole galaxy for wit, and surpass them for ease; and 
her namesake, Mrs. Montague, almost as witty till she un- 
luckily became wise; and Mrs. Carter, Miss Talbot, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and Miss Smith, all so remarkable for unaftected- 
ness and sound good sense; and Mrs. Wolstonecraft with her 
dangerous eloquence ; and Mrs. Grant of Laggan, with her 
vivid picturesque ness, and her fine feeling of the beautiful and 
the fine. These we have, and for these we are grateful: but 
we have no Madame de Sevigné. M. 


GERMAN POPULAR AND TRADITIONARY LITERATURE. 
NO. Il. 


THERE exists, at present, a very large and increasing class of 
readers, for whom the scattered fragme nts of olden time, as preserved 
in popular and traditionary tales, possess a powerful attraction. The 
taste for this species of literature has particularly manifested itself of 
late; the stories which had gone out of fashion during the prevalence 
of the prudery and artificial taste of the last century, began, at its 
close, to re-assert every where their ancient empire over the mind. 
Our literati had fancied themselves, and persuaded the world to think 
itself, too wise for such amusements—they considered themselves as 
come to man’s estate, and determined, on a sudden, to put away 
childish things. The curious mementos of simple and primitive 
society, the precious glimmerings of historic light, which these invalu- 
able relics have preserved, were rejected as beneath the dignity to 
which these philosophers aspired ; and even children began to be fed 
with a stronger diet. 

A better taste, say the patrons of these blossoms of nature and 
fancy, is now springing up. Ourscholars busy themselves in tracing 
out the genealogy and mythological connexions of Tom Thumb and 

Jack the Giant Killer; and sure ‘ly if the grave and learned embark in 
these speculations, we are justified i in expecting to be able to welcome 
the wra when our children shall be allowed once more to regale them- 
selves with that mild food which will enliven their imaginations, and 
temptthem on through the thorny paths of education ;—when the gay 
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dreams of fairy innocence shall again hover around them, and scientitic 
compendiums, lisping botanies, and leading-string mechanics, shall 
be postponed to the Delights al Valentine and Orson, the be autiful 
Magalona, or Fair Rosamond. 

We are, we confess, very much of the same way of thinking; and 
little as such pursuits may serve to square with the fastidious and 
artificial appetites of metropolitan taste, we cannot de ‘ny that we have 
an eager relish for the popular tales of antiquity, for the green spots 
which they present in the waste behind us, for those unassuming 
legends which speak the language of simplicity, and evince the first 
efforts of free and sportive imagination. 

No countries in Europe are so rich as the Teutonic tribes of Ger- 
many in characteristic records of the various stages of soc lety and 
literature, trom the first putting-forth of the bud of promise, to the 
full developement of the luxuriant flower. 

In England, the repeated changes in population and dynasties 
the irruptions of conquering tribes, and the consequent adoption or 
amalgamation of foreign languages, traditions, and customs, have 
broken much of the ¢ ontinuity of its lite ‘rature, and rendered its stores 
very incomplete, except in romance, which unfortunately was in all 
countries compounded of very similar materials, and is, therefore, 
little distinctive or characteristic of national peculiarities. 

Spain, with all the beauty and dignity of her ancient poetry and 
romance, can boast of little variety. Her population is combined of 
so many discordant materials ; and we need not observe, that with 
the change of country, traditions quickly become vague and indistinct. 
The mountain and thie river must have its god or its wizard ; the rock 
itself must wear the impress of the devil's hoof or the giant's leap, 
if the legend is to be perpetuated ; and the gossipping chronicler will 
make little i impression on the gaping circle around him, unless he can 
localize and illustrate his story by natural landmarks. The oldest 
Spanish literature consists, therefore, merely of demi-historic romance, 
founded on tales of contemporary martial enterprize. Their love-netes 
are rather those of luxury and artificial society, than of native sim- 
plicity ; and the ornamental features of their poetry bear the manifest 
characters of Arabian polish. 

France has still less variety and interest in her ancient literature. 
She has, indeed, always appeared to despise it. Little, scarcely any, 
trace remains of the original Franks. The genuine Norman tribes 
are as little known by any record which they have left behind them ; 
and the gay stories of the Trouveurs, and the lays of their more 
frivolous and metaphysic brethren, the Troubadours, constitute all 
that possesses any kind of interest till we reach the wra of genuine 
romance. 

But the Teutonic nations have been much more fortunate in pre- 
serving their infant treasures, as well as the brighter ornaments of their 
youthful wra of fancy and imagination. 

" Their oldest relics are those which belong to Pagan mythology, 
and record the glories of Argard and Valhalla—and from them we 


have a gradual introduction ond progress of the milder spirit of 
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Christianity, till at length the new religion is firmly seated in the 
Gothic temples, to the entire exclusion of the ancient objects of 
adoration. 

Then come the Legendary Romances, or Chronicles of the exploits 
of the Franks, the Longobards, the Burgundians, and the Huns— 
the venerable traditions embodied in the Heldenburt and the Niebe- 
lingen Lied, which are echoed in the Scandinavian Sagas, and had 
probably been current, or at least orally familiar, for centuries before 
the actual date to which we can with certainty refer any of the works 
now extant. For ourselves, we have no hesitation in ‘believing that 
we see in them the subjects, at least many of the songs, commemo- 
rated by ‘Tacitus, and the ‘ barbara et antiquissima Carmina, quibus 
veterum regum actus et bella canebantur,” which Eginhart mentions 
Charlemagne to have carefully collected and recorded. Unfortunately 
the bigotry of his son and successor, Lewis, was powerfully exer- 
cised in the destruction of these precious relics, and what is left owes 
not its preservation to the patronage of kings and emperors. The 
people, moreover, retained their love for their native tongue ; they 
sung of woods and wilds, of heroes, and war, and conquest, so that, 


Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the stream of years, 

As buoyant on the stormy main 
A parted wreck appears. 


The church was more politic than Lewis, and endeavoured to turn 
the taste for song to pious uses, by enlisting it in the service of the 
Christian faith, With this design Ottfried founded the new school of 
Rhyming Legends and Contes Devots. 

Among the most venerable remains of ancient Teutonic literature, 
we should rank the abundant stores of popular legends and traditions, 
which often preserve most curious illustrations of heathen mytho- 
logy, and still more frequently exhibit it in a most incorgruous com- 
bination with the Christian faith. 

Under this last head we may also notice the beautiful collection of 
Nursery Literature (chiefly consisting of F airy Tales) which has lately 
been edited with so much care by Messrs. Grimm. These, too, have 
attracted great attention : though we have long left our nurseries, we 
retain our best relish for these tales , and hardly know whether to 
admire most their interest as works of fiction, or their literary value 
as bearing on ancient mythos and superstition. 

The Germans are by no means deficient in the genuine class of Chi- 
valric Romances, which has nearly the same general features in every 
country. Those, however, which are of purely Teutonic origin, are 
not the least interesting ; and the style in which they are written, and 
the character of their incidents and machinery, will often perplex the 
theories of the various controversialists on the rival systems concern- 
ing the sources of romantic fiction and embellishment. 

The Troubadour age of German poetry, the reign of the “ Frau 
Minne” oe Love} 1 is usually associated with the. last period, al- 
though in fact its predecessor. Every feature which is admired as 
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characteristically beautiful in the Southern Minstrels, is to be recog- 
nized in the productions of their northern imitations, during the 12th, 
13th, and part of the 14th centuries. The exercise of poetic talent 
was now in some measure diverted from the exploits of savage heroes 
and warriors to the cultivation of the domestic affections. Such sub- 
jects had interest every where; the poet accordingly became the 
favourite of all ranks, 

And tuned to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had deign’d to hear. 

This may truly be styled the splendid age of Teutonic poetry, 
blending the narrative interest of the Trouveurs with the more abstract 
and devotional gallantry of the Spanish and French Troubadours. — If 
the Red Rose of Provence has been cherished and unceasingly culti- 
vated, equal care might and ought to be bestowed on the White Rose 
of Germany ; and we shall with pleasure embrace an opportunity of 
introducing the Minne-Lieders (of whose productions we have amused 
ourselves in translating a large store) to take their station by the side 
of the worthies from the south, whose productions we noticed in a 
late number. 

Thus is exhibited a complete cyclus of ancient indigenous litera- 
ture, singularly various and characteristic of the progress of a 
people through all its stages of civilization, and marking most of 
the impressions which the events and institutions of the middle ages 
successively imparted, 

To all this succeeded (with the accession of the house of Haps- 
burgh) a long period of indolence or perverted industry, which may, 
however, have had its use in preserving many of the remains of higher 
antiquity, to which a more modern and popular literature would pro- 
bably have become a dangerous rival. 

We must, however, hasten to recur to the subject with which we 
opened these remarks, and in which we intended principally to bear 
our testimony in favour of the popular legends or ‘ volks sagen,” of 
which the store is (thanks to the industry of our German friends) now 
so abundant. None rank higher in our estimation than those which 
have been handed down from the remotest antiquity among the inha- 
bitants of the mountainous wilds of the Hartz Forest. We need hardly 
observe how peculiarly these picturesque regions are adapted to the 
growth of those airy fabrics of the fancy. Such spots have always 
been the fairy-land of the imagination. Where Nature assumes her 
wildest and sublimest features, there also has the genius of man ever 
expanded its boldest conceptions. Even his superstitions bear an 
elevated character, and the phantoms of his brain are of noble port, 

« Like ghaist of Fian brim 
That stride frae craig to cleugh, hung round 
Wi’ gloamin vapors dim.” 

These tales have been collected and illustrated by more than one 
careful hand, but more particularly by Otman ; and we shall make no 
apology for presenting to the notice of our readers one of these wild- 
flowers, which Geoffrey Crayon has with merciless hand taken from 
its native soil, and transplanted without acknowledgment into the 
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more cultivated parterre of his sketch-book, under the title of “ Rip 
van Winkle.” 
THK GOATHERD. 


Peter Claus, a goatherd of Sittenburg, who tended his flock on 
the Kyffhaus mountain, used to drive it every evening to a wild spot, 
surrounded by a ruined wall, where he numbered his charge and left 
it to rest for the night. 

For some days he had observed that one of his prettiest kids 
vanished soon after she arrived at this place, and appeared last of all 
the herd in the morning. He watched her more closely, and saw that 
she escaped through a cleft in the wall. He followed her into a 
cavern, and found “her busily engaged in picking up and eating the 
oat- hernela which fell in continual showers from the roof. He looked 
upwards, the corn rattled about his head, but with all his curiosity 
the darkness prevented his discovering any thing more. He listened, 
and at length heard the neighing and stamping of a high-bred horse, 
from whose manger he now guessed that the oats fell. 

The goatherd stood fixed in astonishment. Whence could this 
horse have found its w ay through the almost trackless mountains that 
surrounded him? Presently appeared a dwarf who made signs to him 
to follow. Peter entered the cave, and passed first into a court sur- 
rounded by high walls, and thence to a valley embosomed in lofty 
ridges of rock, and overshadow ed by thick foliage, through which only 
a scanty twilight made its way. Here on the cool plat of turf were 
twelve ‘knights of grave deportment, who interchanged not a single 
word, but ‘busied theinselves in playing at nine pins. Peter was 
ordered by signs to employ himself in fetching the bowl. 

At first his heart quaked, and his knees trembled as he stole a side- 
long glance at the long beards and slashed doublets of the venerable 
knights. By degrees he became bolder, he snatched hasty glances 
around him, and at length became hardy enough to drink from a can 
that stood near him, whence arose the fragrant perfume of generous 
wine. New life seemed to inspire his frame, and as often as fatigue 
appeared inclined to return, he drew fresh vigour from the ever- -flow- 
ing can. Sleep at last overcame him. 

“At his awakening he found himself once more on the wild spot, 
surrounded by the ruined wall, where his flock was wont to rest. He 
rubbed his eves, but neither dog nor goat could he discover, and 
over him hung shrubs and trees which he had never remarked till this 
day. He shook his head, and pursued his way over hills and dales 
where his goats were used to wander during the day, but no where 
was there any trace of them. Below him lay Sittendorf, and at last 
he rushed with hasty steps down the hill to inquire after his flock. 

The people who met him on the way to the village seemed to be 
all strangers; they were differently clad, and did not speak as his old 
neighbours did. They stared at him too when he asked after his 
goats, and stroked their chins. At last he involuntarily did the 
same, and found to his astonishment that his beard was at least a good 
foot long. He now began to think himself and all the world around 
him bewitched ; and yet he was sure that the mountain he was de- 
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scending was the Kyffhaus, and all the cottages with the gardens and 
grass-plats were quite familiar to him. Some children too, in answer 
to the question of a traveller riding by, called the village Sittendorf. 

Again he shook his head, and made his way through the village to 
his own hut. It looked sorely decayed; and before it lay a strange 
child in a ragged frock, by the side of a half-starved hound, who 
snarled between his teeth while his old master called him by his name. 
He went through the opening, which a door had once closed, into the 
hut, and found all there so desolate and ruinous that he reeled like a 
drunken man out at the back-door, and called for his wife and children, 
but no one heard him, and no voice aaswered. 

A crowd of women and children soon collected to look at the strange 
man with the long iron-grey beard, and all beset him with the ques- 
tion, ‘* Whom did he want?” To have to ask others for his own house 
and wife and children, and perhaps for himself too, seemed so strange, 
that to get rid of their enquiries he named the first person that oc- 
curred to him,—‘‘ Kurt Steffew!” said he. Most held their tongues 
and stared at him, but at last an aged woman said, “ He has lived 
for these twelve years beyond Saxonberg ; you will not reach him to- 
day.” ‘“ Velten Meier, then !’—* God bless him!” said an old grand- 
mother on crutches, ‘* he has been bed-ridden and never left the house 
these fifteen years.’ 

Claus began now to recognise some of his old neighbours, though 
they appeared to have aged very suddenly, but his appetite for asking 
any more questions was gone. And now a young woman, who seemed 
the image of his wife, made her way, bustling through the gaping 
crowd, with a child in her arms. ‘ What is your name 2” said he, 
starting. ‘ Mary.”—* And your father’s ?”’—** God bless him, Peter 
Claus! It is now twenty years ago since we sought him day and 
night on the Kyffhaus mountain. His flock came back without him. 
I was then seven years old.” 

The Goatherd could contain himself no longer. “ I am Peter 
Claus,” said he, ‘ and no other!” as he seized the child from his 
daughter's arm, and kissed it. All stood petrified with astonishment, 
till first one voice, and then another, cried ‘ Yes, it is Peter Claus ! 
Welcome neighbour, welcome home, after twenty years absence !” 


The originality and simplicity of these tales recommend them 
strongly to our notice, but we are inclined to go further, and to assign 
to many of them a higher literary value, as almost the only records of 
ancient manners and opinions, and as furnishing very often important 
historic information. Many of them strongly and accurately charac- 
terize a period when religion was just assuming her empire over bar- 
baric tribes ; when despotism, as far as it could extend its rule, was 
pitiless, and curbed by no checks except those it received from a 
proud spirit of lawless independence, which drove individuals to defy 
attack in the impregnable fortifications of rocks and _precipices. 
They afford frequent and valuable glimpses of truth to the enquirer 
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after the remains of the mythology of our heathen ancestors ; and we 
can see no reason why the Thracian or Italian traditions whieh Homer 
or Livy occasionally embody, should be valued and, as it were, con- 
secrated in classic memory, while these relics of a corresponding wra 
of expiring barbarism should be neglected or despised. 

It is usually said, that the Teutonic and Scandinavian Sagas are pe - 


culiarly sombre—that they tell only 


«¢ Of forests and enchantments drear.”’ 


Their colouring is certainly deep, but we doubt whether there is 
any thing more in this than always belongs to such a stage of society, 
and whether the same features have not characterized the traditions 
of all countries and ages similarly circumstanced. 

In regions overspread with dark and gloomy forests, scarcely pene- 
trable by the light of heaven—where yawning precipices and towering 
crags are filled “with the caves of wild beasts and freebooters—can 
society, ‘(so far as it exists) its institutions, or literature, be expected 
to be of a different cast ? 

Where, on the contrary, the face of heaven smiles, and cultivation 
teems ; where splendid cities rise, and the heart of man is light and 
secure from danger, the character of popular literature is widely dif- 
ferent ; but this state is one of progression, arrived at only by long 
and painful steps. 

It is not Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland, or Ireland alone, where 
woods and mountains have been peopled with goblins and plunderers, 
with mischievous dwarfs and lordly giants. Greece and Italy had 
their day too of darkness, and were once the scenes of terror and 
lawless aggression on the part of the strong, and these gave birth to 
such legends as those ofthe Minotaur, Fauns, Giants,Centaurs, Medea, 
Pelops, and Circe, of the thief-taking Hercules, of Harpies, of Pan, 
Cacus, and a hundred other worthies of very siinilar propensities to 
those which characterize the spirits of the Hartz forest. The bears, 
the wolves, and the banditti, have, however, long since vanished from 
the wilds of the North, and this alteration in the face of nature and 
society, soon produced the same effect as similar revolutions in the 
South. When the rays of the sun began to penetrate their mountain 
shades, a milder spirit soon illumined the productions of their imagi- 
nation, and in the tales of this advanced period, the Goatherd drives 
his flock in security, he roams in freedom over his native mountains, 
with only now and then a special interposition of satanic or goblin in- 
Auence to disturb his pursuits, or bewilder his imagination. 


7. 
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POETS OF RURAL LIFE.—COWPER. 


THERE Is scarcely a poet of any note in the annals of litera 
ture who has not expressed his enthusiastic admiration for the 
rural life. Yet a very small proportion of our bards have 
resided in the country, and, with few exceptions, we can 
scarcely name a set of men less apparently satisfied with seclu- 
sion, or whose practice has appeared more decidedly at variance 
with profession. We do not find fault with them for their con- 
formity to their real notions of enjoyment; on the contrary, we 
think the world has gained much by it. But there is no occa- 
sion for any deception in the matter, and accordingly we find it 
is daily becoming a more simple and natural thing, if we may 
so speak, to be a poet. With all our admiration for departed 
genius, and, in individual instances, for its vast attainments, we 
cannot be insensible to this great charm of our modern poetry. 
We have done with poetical priestcraft. We see in our bards a 
race of men, not set apart, like Druids, for holy and solemn 
purposes, but mingling in our avocations, giving and collecting 
sweets from the social as well as from the solitary scene ; men 
who feel keenly, and imagine promptly; men whom we are 
little inclined to take for our guides, “ spiritual or temporal,” 
but who nevertheless do sometimes quicken both body and soul: 
and while we think ourselves indebted to them for much that 
makes the rugged prospect of life look beautiful, we hold that 
the advantages of our communion are strictly mutual. Now 
and then a poetical Pope, or, if it pleases our readers better, a 
literary arch-druid, will start up, and plead for the almost- 
forgotten supremacy of the bard; but we, meanwhile, like not 
such extorted homage, and are better pleased with those whole- 
some, sweet, and life-cheering strains, which are evidently the 
product of minds kept in exercise by constant communion with 
their fellows, than with the lonely and mystical musings of the 
solitary dreamer. The retired poet is not, generally speaking, 
an agreeable character. We have no sympathy with a being 
who, while pretending to a more than ordinary relish for na- 
tural, seems to have little perception of social, beauty. Give us 


the bard who can bring to our fire-sides the light and warmth of 


his genius ; who can place in new and beautiful colours the 
circumstances of our daily lives; whose heart seems to be 
touched with human kindness. With all this, reason and eX- 
perience tell us, may be joined a most exuberant imagimation 
and a refined taste. Indeed, it is remarkable, that poetical 
venius has generally thriven much better in society than in 
solitude. Even our best descriptive poets have seldom been 
secluded men. Nothing, it will readily be acknowledged, can 
be more exquisite than some of Shakspeare’s descriptions : 
VOL. Il. NO. VIII. M 
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yet he did not spend his days and years in musing on the world 
of natural beauty. In accordance with this, we may observe 
that all his sweet and refreshing descriptions come 1n, in the 
way of digression: he pauses amid the hurry and business of 
action, to rest us with Lorenzo and Jessica in “ the sweet moon- 
licht ;” and even while leading us along in the rapid career of 
ambition, he brings before our eyes, 1n lovely contrast, a view 
of the peaceful beauties of nature. None but a quick observer 
could have done this: but a habit of ready observation is chiefly 
to be acquired in active life; and hence it is, we think, that 
social habits are favourable to the improvement of the poetical 
character. It has been said, however, that retirement is de- 
sirable, not only or chiefly as it acquaints the poet with nature, 
but as it acquaints him with himself. This is very true; and we 
perfectly agree with Mr. Wordsworth ;— 


“ Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave, the meanest we can meet.” * 


However, the poet who trusts to meditation upon his own 
mind alone for improvement, will, we fear, find himself in the 
predicament of the religionist, who relies, for his spiritual pro- 
gress, on solitariness and self-watching. Both disdain the 
aliment upon which mind and heart are fed, and both are in 
imminent danger of starvation. Both also are liable to fall into 
that great error, the darling child of solitude, an overweening 
sense of self-importance, and a contempt of their brethren of 
mankind. In the little poem from which we have above quoted, 
we find much to censure. The man who can thus deliberately 
set at nought the advantages of communion with his fellows, 
who can remark upon the scandalous, trifling, and unprofitable 
discourse of some, leaving us to infer that such, and no better, 
is to be met with in the world, may find hearers to whom he can 
descant, 


‘“* Of personal themes, and such as he loves best, 
Matters wherein right voluble he is ;” 


but can hardly expect to find listening ears, admiring eyes, and 
applauding tongues in every circle. We are apt to reckon the 
religious bigotry of Cowper the worst blemish of the Task. 
That bigotry, however, had in it nothing personal; and we can 
far better tolerate the timid Christian, when we see him shrink- 
ing from a world, whose practices he has learnt to conceive as 
evil, than we can bear with the man whose assumed superiority 
is that of intellect, not of principle. But of all people, the poet, 








* Wordsworth’s Poems, vol. ii. “ lam not one,” &c. 
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perhaps, has the least excuse for being a dogmatist. ‘“ To him 
all that is interesting or amiable in human character, all that 
excites or engages our benevolent affections: all the truths 
which make the heart feel better and more happy—all these sup- 
ply materials out of which he forms and peoples a world of his 
own, where no inconveniencies damp our enjoyments, where no 
shades darken our prospects.”* His object is, to catch the 
Heeting ideas of grandeur and of beauty, from whatever sources 
derived, by whatever objects suggested ; to fix them, and em- 
body them for himself, for us, and for ages to come. Perish 
the criticism that would damp the ardour of his research! and 
perish the odious spirit of sectarianism, that would throw a 
shade over the glories of poetical liberty ! 

We have thus prefaced the few remarks we intend to make 
upon the poems of Cowper, in order to preclude the idea that 
our partialites are, genera/ly, in favour of retirement as the nurse 
of poetical talent,—an idea to which our fervent admiration for 
the Bard of Weston might possibly lead. We think the case of 
Cowper, however, a peculiar one. From the constitution of his 
mind it appears that his life must either have been that which it 
really was, or a scene of excessive misery. All speculations, 
therefore, upon what he might have been under different cir- 
cumstances, are cruelly misplaced. We regard him as one 
whose lot was cast for him without revoke; and we think of 
him as a poet who had nothing to do with systems, whose pe- 
culiarities were those of his own mind, and who wrote simply as 
he felt or imagined. Every one must allow that in spirit he 
was far from a dogmatist. His gentle and affectionate heart 
taught him the value of those social pleasures from which he felt 
himself for ever excluded :—-hence there is not the smallest 
particle of the leaven of selfishness in his censures of the vices 
of society ; not one word from whence we can reasonably infer 
that the poet was retaliating upon the world the wrongs which 
he had received. The character of Cowper’s mind, though acute 
and penetrating, was not, doubtless, very enlarged. He was too 
timid a Christian to be a good metaphysician, and has written 
nothing which it requires any stretch of the faculties fully to 
comprehend. In this respect, indeed, he differs widely from 
Mr. Wordsworth, who, though often too mystical for the com- 
mon run of poetical readers, is far better acquainted with the 
human mind. Mr. Wordsworth, however, when he stoops from 
his highest and most successful flights, is sure to affront com- 
mon readers by being over trite and obvious. Not so Cowper. 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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Natural and easy as he is, he is never babyish. The man, the 
scholar, and the poet, never are forgotten. We should be at a 
loss to point out any author throughout whose volumes we 

could discern the presence of such perfect and entire simplicity 
—yet only in one or two instances does it seem to have led him 
into details inconsistent with the dignity of poetry. 

A great deal has been said upon a question which we would 
fain avoid, if remarks upon Cowper could be written without 
touching upon it. It has been thought improper to blend de- 
votional addresses to the Supreme Being with appeals to the 
imagination ; and poets who have done this are considered by 
many as having infringed on the province of fancy, and sinned 
against good taste. We perfectly agree with those who only 
mean to protest against our implicitly ‘adopting the poet’s creed; 
but, loving and respecting religion ourselves, we cannot see 
any thing objectionable in giving her cause all the advantage 
which cood taste and good sc holarship can bring to it. A great 
many people, doubtless, will admire such a poet as Cowper for 
his piety, who know little about poetry—but where is the harm 
of this! Such people, if they are not gifted by nature or edu- 
cation with an understanding ‘capable of appree iating the highest 
kinds of poetical merit, are “aliv e to the perception of beauty of 
some sort, and seeing religious and moral truths presented 
before them in an amiable ‘and striking point of view, they 

catch a degree of refinement to which “they would otherwise 
have been strangers. It is no slight merit to have raised and 
purified the devotional feelings of numbers, as Cowper has done. 

But the Poems of Cowper have often been accounted melan- 
choly, and melancholy they are to us, who read them with ‘the 
live ly recollection of the poet’ s life before us. Yet it is not the 
fashion of our day to complain of our bards for indulging in 
depre ssing contemplations—many are allowed to mourn like 
Cowper, who know but little of the hope that, in his darkest 
hours, kept its station near him, ready to comfort and cheer 
every moment which the black fiend of melancholy deigned to 
spare to her victim. It has cheered us, many a time, to think 
that over so dark a life such gleams of comfort came ; that 
such awful visitations of evil should be interspersed with such 
exquisite perceptions of good; that the miseries of this life 
should be so often relieved by clear and decisive anticipations 
of that which is to come. Religion and nature are infinitely 
endeared to us while we observe their beneficial influence on 
the poet’s mind. 

In conclusion—to wish Cowper other than he was, except 
with regard to his indescribable sufferings, is almost impossible. 
But we do not wish for other Cowpers. That depression which 
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unfitted him for the world, kept him from the desire of literary 
dictation. He stood alone —but his loneliness was not the 
ettect of pride. For most poets a very different lot is desirable. 
KK. T. 
LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER IV. 
DEAR MADAM, Seville - ae Wile 

My friend’s narrative, in relation to “the formation of the intel 
lectual and moral character of a Spanish Clergyman,”* is continued 
as follows :— L. D. 

“« The order of events would here require an account of the system 
of Spanish education, and its first effects upon my mind ; but, since | 
speak of myself only to shew the state of my country, 1 shall proceed 
with the moral influence, that, without interruption, I may present 
the facts, relating severally ie the heart and intellect, in as large 
masses as the subject permits. 

“The Jesuits, till the abolition of that Order, had an almost un- 
rivalled influence over the better classes of Spaniards. ‘They had 
nearly monopolized the instruction of the Spanish youth, at which 
they toiled without pecuniary reward; and were equally zealous in 
promoting devotional feelings both among their pupils and the people 
at large. It is well known that the most accurate division of labour 
was observed in the allotment of their various employments. Their 
candidates, who, by a refinement of ecclesiastical policy, after an 
unusually long probation, were bound by vows which, depriving them 
of libe rty, yet left a discretionary power of ejection in the Order, 
were incessantly watched by the pe netrating eye of the master ol 
hovices; a minute description of their character and peculiar turn was 
forwarded to the superiors, and at the end of the noviciate, they were 
employed to the advantage of the community, without ever thwarting 
the natural bent of the individual, or diverting his natural powers by a 
multiplicity of employme nts. Wherever, as in France and Italy, 
literature was in high estimation, the Jesuits spared no trouble to raise 
among themselves men of eminence in that department. - In Spain, 
their chief aim was to provide their houses with popular preachers, 
and zealous, yet prudent and gentle, confessors. Pascal, and_ the 
Jansenist party of which he was the organ, accused them of systema- 
tic laxity in their moral doctrines; but the charge, I believe, though 

plausible in theory, was perfectly groundless in practice. If, indeed, 
ascetic virtue could ever be divested of its connatural evil tendency— 
if a system of moral perfection that has for its basis, however dis- 
avowed and disguised, the Manichwan doctrine of the two principles, 
could be applied with any partial advantage as a rule of conduct, it 





* See page 39. 
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was so in the hands of the Jesuits. The strict, unbending maxims of 
the Jansenists, by urging persons of all characters and tempers on to 
an imaginary goal of perfection, bring quickly their whole system to 
the decision of experience. They are like those enthusiasts who, 
venturing upon the practice of some Gospel sayings, in the literal 
sense, have made the absurdity of that interpretation as clear as noon- 
day light. A greater knowledge of mankind made the Jesuits more 
cautious in the culture of devotional feelings. They well knew that 
but few can prudently engage in open hostility with what in ascetic 
language is called the world. They now and then trained up a 
sturdy champion, who, like their founder Loyola, might provoke the 
enemy to single combat with honour to his leaders; but the crowd of 
mystic combatants were made to stand upon a kind of jealous truce, 
which, in spite of all care, often produced some jovial meetings of the 
advanced parties on both sides. The good fathers came forward, re- 
buked their soldiers back into the camp; and filled up the place of 
deserters by their indefatigable industry in engaging recruits. 

“ The influence of the Jesuits on Spanish morals, from every thing 
I have learned, was undoubtedly favourable. Theirkindness attracted 
the youth from their schools to their company: and, though it must 
be acknowledged that many arts were practised to decoy the cleverest 
and the wealthiest into the order, they also greatly contributed to the 
preservation of virtue in that slippery age, both by the ties of affection, 
and the gentle check of example. Their churches were crowded every 
Sunday with regular attendants who came to confess and receive the 
sacrament. The practice of choosing a certain priest, not only to be 
the occasional confessor, but director of the conscience, was greatly 
encouraged by the Jesuits. The ultimate effects of this surrender of 
the judgment are, indeed, dangerous and degrading ; but, in a coun- 
try where the darkest superstition is constantly impelling the mind into 
the opposite extremes of religious melancholy and profligacy, weak 
persons are sometimes preserved from either by the friendly assistance 
of a prudent director, and the Jesuits were generally well qualified for 
that office. Their conduct was correct, and their manners refined. 
They kept up a dignified intercourse with the middling and higher 
classes, and were always ready to help and instruct the poor, without 
descending to their level. Since the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
better classes, for the most part, avoid the company of monks and 
friars, except in an official capacity; while the lower ranks, from 
which these professional saints are generally taken, and where they 
re-appear, raised, indeed, into comparative importance, but grown 
bolder in grossness and vice, suffer more from their influence than 
they would by being left without any religious ministers.* 








* «The profligacy now prevalent among the friars, contrasted with the conduct 
of the Jesuits, as described by the most credible living witnesses, is excessively 
striking. Whatever we may think of the political delinquencies of their leaders, 
their bitterest enemies have never ventured to charge the Order of Jesuits with 
moral irregularities. The internal policy of that body precluded the possibility of 
xross misconduct. No Jesuit could step out of doors without calling on the supe- 
rior for leave and a companion, in the choice of whom great care was taken to 
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«Since the abolition of the Jesuits, their devotional system has 
been kept up, though upon a much narrower scale, by the congrega- 
tions of Saint Philip Neri (UOratoire, in France), an Italian of the 
sixteenth century, who established voluntary associations of secu- 
lar clergymen, living together under an easy rule, but without 
monastic vows, in order to devote themselves to the support of piety. 
The number, however, of these associated priests is so small, that, 
notwithstanding their zeal and their studied imitation of the Jesuits, 
they are but a faint shadow of that surprising institution. Yet these 
priests alone have inherited the skill of Loydéla’s followers in the 
management of the ascetic contrivance, which, invented by that ar- 
dent fanatic, is still called, from his Christian-name, Evercises of 
Saint Ignatius. As it would be impossible to sketch the history of 
my mind and heart without noticing the influence of that powerful 


vary the couples. Never were they allowed to pass a single night out of the con- 
vent, except when attending a dying person: and, even then, they were under the 
strictest injunctions to return at whatever hour the soul departed. Nothing, how- 
ever, can give a more striking view of the discipline and internal government of 
the Jesuits than a case well known in my family, which I shall here insert as not 
devoid of interest. A Jesuit of good connexions, and more than common abilities, 
had, during a long residence at Granada, become a general favourite, and espe- 
cially in a family of distinction where there were some young ladies. On one of 
the three days properly named the Carnival, he happened to call at that house, and 
found the whole family indulging with a few intimate friends in the usual mirth of 
the season; but all in a private domestic manner. With the freedom and vivacity 
peculiar to Spanish females, the young ladies formed a conspiracy to make their 
favourite Jesuit stand up and dance with them. Resistance was in vain: they 
teased and cajoled the poor man, till he, in good-natured condescension, got up, 
moved in the dance for a few minutes, and retired again to his seat. Years 
elapsed ; he was removed from Granada, and probably forgot the transient gaiety 
into which he had been betrayed. It is well known that the general of the Jesuits, 
who made Rome his constant residence, appointed from thence to every office in 
the Order, all over the world. But so little caprice influenced those nominations 
that the friends of the unfortunate dancer were daily expecting to see him elected 
provincial governor of the Jesuits in Andalusia. To their great surprise, however, 
the election fell upon a much inferior man. As the elections were triennial, the 
strongest interest was made for the next turn. Pressed on all sides, the general 
desired his secretary to return a written answer. It was conceived in these words : 
‘It cannot be: he danced at Granada.’—I have seen Capuchin friars—the most 
austere Order of Franciscans, rattling on a guitar, and singing Boleros before a 
mixed company in the open fields; and I have heard of a friar, who being called 
to watch over a death-bed, in a decent but poor family, had the audacity to take 
gross liberties with a female in the very room where the sick man lay speechless. 
He recovered, however, strength enough to communicate this horrid insult to his 
son, from whom I have the fact. The convent to which this friar belonged, is 
notorious, among the lower classes, for profligacy.”” 

I shall take the liberty of adding a little trait to this note of the reverend gentle- 
man, illustrative of Spanish manners. A friar in high glee is commonly reminded 
of his profession, in a jeering tone, by the wags of the company. Cries of, Canamo, 
Padre, (hemp, my father!) are heard from all sides, alluding to the scourge used 
for the discipline, which is made of that substance, and recommending it as a proper 
cure for rebellious spirits. These two words will cut a friar to the heart. And 
here let me express my regret that the present Spanish Cortes, who, allured by the 
wealth of the Monastic Orders, have ventured on the suppression of most of their 
houses, where there still remained some learning and decorum, allow their country 
to be infested with that mischievous and disgusting vermin—the friars. 
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was so in the hands of the Jesuits. The strict, unbending maxims of 
the Jansenists, by urging persons of all characters and tempers on to 
an imaginary goal of perfection, bring quickly their whole system to 
the decision of experience. They are like those enthusiasts who, 
venturing upon the practice of some Gospel sayings, in the literal 
sense, have made the absurdity of that interpretation as clear as noon- 
day lieht. A greater knowledge of mankind made the Jesuits more 

cautious in the culture of devotional feelings. They well knew that 
but few can prudently engage in open hostility with what in ascetic 
language is called the world. They now and then trained up a 
sturdy champion, who, like their founder Loyéla, might provoke the 
enemy to single combat with honour to his leaders ; but the crowd of 
mystic combatants were made to stand upon a kind of jealous truce, 
which, in spite of all care, often produced some jovial meetings of the 
advanced parties on both sides. The good fathers came forward, re- 

buked their soldiers back into the camp; and filled up the place ot 
deserters by their indefatigable industry in engaging recruits. 

“ The influence of the Jesuits on Spanish morals, from every thing 

I have learned, was undoubtedly favourable. Theirkindness attracted 
the youth from their schools to their company: and, though it must 
be acknowledged that many arts were practised to decoy the cleverest 
and the w ealthiest into the order, they also greatly contributed to the 
preservation of virtue in that slippery age, both by the ties of affection, 

and the gentle check of example. Their churches were crowded ev ery 
Sunday with regular attendants who came to confess and receive the 
sacrament. The practice of choosing a certain priest, not only to be 
the occasional confessor, but director of the conscience, was greatly 
encouraged by the Jesuits. The ultimate effects of this surrender of 
the judgment are, indeed, dangerous and degrading ; but, in a coun- 
try where the daskest superstition is constantly impelling the mind into 
the opposite extremes of religious melancholy and profligacy, weak 
persons are sometimes preserved from either by the friendly assistance 
of a prudent director, and the Jesuits were generally well qualified for 
that office. Their conduct was correct, and their manners refined. 
They kept up a dignified intercourse with the middling and higher 
classes, and were alw ays ready to help and instruct the poor, without 
descending to their level. Since the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
better classes, for the most part, avoid the company of monks and 
friars, except in an official capacity; while the lower ranks, from 
which these professional saints are generally taken, and where they 
re-appear, raised, indeed, into comparative importance, but grown 
bolder in grossness and vice, suffer more from their influence than 
they would “by being left without any religious ministers.* 








* «©The profligacy now prevalent among the friars, contrasted with the conduct 
of the Jesuits, as described by the most credible living witnesses, is excessively 
striking. Whatever we may think of the political delinquencies of their leaders, 
their bitterest enemies have never ventured to charge the Order of Jesuits with 
moral irregularities. The internal policy of that body precluded the possibility of 
gross misconduct. No Jesuit could step out of doors without calling on the supe- 
rior for leave and a companion, in the choice of whom great care was taken to 
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“Since the abolition of the Jesuits, their devotional system has 
been kept up, though upon a much narrower scale, by the congrega- 
tions of Saint Philip Neri (U’Oratoire, in France), an Italian of the 
sixteenth century, who established voluntary associations of secu- 
lar clergymen, living together under an easy rule, but without 
monastic vows, in order to devote themselves to the support of piety. 
The number, however, of these associated priests is so small, that, 
notwithstanding their zeal and their studied imitation of the Jesuits, 
they are but a faint shadow of that surprising institution. Yet these 
priests alone have inherited the skill of Loyéla’s followers in the 
management of the ascetic contrivance, which, invented by that ar- 
dent fanatic, is still called, from his Christian-name, Exercises of 
Saint Ignatius. As it would be impossible to sketch the history of 
my mind and heart without noticing the influence of that powerful 


vary the couples. Never were they allowed to pass a single night out of the con- 
vent, except when attending a dying person: and, even then, they were under the 
strictest injunctions to return at whatever hour the soul departed. Nothing, how- 
ever, can give a more striking view of the discipline and internal government of 
the Jesuits than a case well known in my family, which I shall here insert as not 
devoid of interest. A Jesuit of good connexions, and more than common abilities, 
had, during a long residence at Granada, become a general favourite, and espe- 
cially in a family of distinction where there were some young ladies. On one of 
the three days properly named the Carnival, he happened to call at that house, and 
found the whole family indulging with a few intimate friends in the usual mirth of 
the season; but all in a private domestic manner. With the freedom and vivacity 
peculiar to Spanish females, the young ladies formed a conspiracy to make their 
favourite Jesuit stand up and dance with them. Resistance was in vain: they 
teased and cajoled the poor man, till he, in good-natured condescension, got up, 
moved in the dance for a few minutes, and retired again to his seat. Years 
elapsed ; he was removed from Granada, and probably forgot the transient gaiety 
into which he had been betrayed. It is well known that the general of the Jesuits, 
who made Rome his constant residence, appointed from thence to every office in 
the Order, all over the world. But so little caprice influenced those nominations 
that the friends of the unfortunate dancer were daily expecting to see him elected 
provincial governor of the Jesuits in Andalusia. To their great surprise, however, 
the election fell upon a much inferior man. As the elections were triennial, the 
strongest interest was made for the next turn. Pressed on all sides, the general 
desired his secretary to return a written answer. It was conceived in these words : 
‘It cannot be: he danced at Granada.’—I have seen Capuchin friars—the most 
austere Order of Franciscans, rattling on a guitar, and singing Boleros before a 
mixed company in the open fields ; and I have heard of a friar, who being called 
to watch over a death-bed, in a decent but poor family, had the audacity to take 
gross liberties with a female in the very room where the sick man lay speechless. 
He recovered, however, strength enough to communicate this horrid insult to his 
son, from whom I have the fact. The convent to which this friar belonged, is 
notorious, among the lower classes, for profligacy.”” 

I shall take the liberty of adding a little trait to this note of the reverend gentle- 
man, illustrative of Spanish manners. A friar in high glee is commonly reminded 
of his profession, in a jeering tone, by the wags of the company. Cries of, Canamo, 
Padre, (hemp, my father!) are heard from all sides, alluding to the scourge used 
for the discipline, which is made of that substance, and recommending it as a proper 
cure for rebellious spirits. These two words will cut a friar to the heart. And 
here let me express my regret that the present Spanish Cortes, who, allured by the 
wealth of the Monastic Orders, have ventured on the suppression of most of their 
houses, where there still remained some learning and decorum, allow their country 
to be infested with that mischievous and disgusting vermin—the friars. 
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engine, I have hitherto prepared, and will now enter upon, a descrip- 
tion of the establishment kept by the /hilippians at Seville—the 
most complete of its kind that probably has ever existed. 

“The Lvercises of Saint Ignatius are a series of meditations on 

various religious subjects, so artificially disposed, that the mind being 
at first thrown into distressing horror, may be gradually raised to 
hope, and finally soothed, not into a certainty of Divine favour, but a 
timid consciousness of pardon. Ten consecutive days are passed in 
perfect abstraction from all worldly pursuits. The persons who sub- 
mit to this spiritual discipline, leave their homes for rooms allotted to 
them in the religious house where the Evercises are to be performed, 
and yield themselves up to the direction of the president. The priest, 
who for nearly thirty years has been acting in that capacity at Seville, 
enjoys such ‘influence over the we: iIthy part of the town, that, 
not satisfied with the temporary accommodation which his convent 
afforded to the pious guests, he can now lodge the Evercitants in a 
separate building, w ith a ch ipel annexed, and every requisite for com- 
ple te abstraction, during the days of thei retirement. Six or eight 
times in the year the Exercises are performed by different sets of fifty 
persons each. The utmost precision and regularity are observed in 
the distribution of their time. Roused by a large bell at five in the 
morning, they immediately assemble in the chapel to begin the medita-- 
tion appointed for the day. At their meals they observe a deep silence ; 
and no intercourse, even among each other, is permitted, except 
during one hour in the evening. The settled gloom of the house, the 
almost incessant reading and meditation upon subjects which, from 
their vagueness and infinitude, harass and bewilder the fancy; and 
that powerful sympathetic influence, which affects assemblies w here all 
are intent on the same object and bent on similar feelings, renders 
this house a modern cave of Trophonius, within whose dark cells 
cheerfulness is often extinguished for ever. 

“* Unskilful, indeed, must be the hand that, possessed ofthis engine, 
can fail to subdue the stoutest mind in which there lurks a particle of 
superstitious fear. But Father Vega is one of those men who are born 
to command a large portion of their fellow-creatures, either by the 
usual means, or some contrivance of their own. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits during his probationship in that Order, denied him the ample 
field on which his early views had been fixed. After a course of 
theological studies at the University, he became a member of the 
Oratoire, and soon attracted the notice of the whole town by his 
preac hing. His active and bold mind combines qualities seldom 
found in the same individual. Clear-headed, resolute, and ambitious, 
the superstitious feelings which melt him into tears whenever he per- 
forms the Mass, have not in the least impaired the mental daringness 
he originally owes to nature. Though seldom mixing in society, “he is 
a perfect man of the world. Far from compromising his lofty claims 
to respect, he flatters the proudest nobles of his spiritual train by well- 
timed bursts of aflected rudeness, which, being a mere display of 
spiritual authority, perfectly consistent with a full acknowledgment 
of their worldly rank and dignity, give them, in the eyes of the more 
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humble bystanders, the additional merit of Christian condescension. 
As an instance of this, I recollect his ordering the Marquis del P——, 
one of the haughtiest men in this town, to fetch up-stairs from the 
chapel, a heavy gold frame set with jewels, in which the Host is 
exhibited, for the inspection of the company during the hour of recrea- 
tion allowed in the Evercises. No man ever showed such assurance 
and consciousness of Heaven's delegated authority as Father Vega, in 
the Confessional. He reads the heart of his penitent—impresses the 
mind with the uselessness of disguise, and relieves shame by a strong 
feeling that he has anticipated disclosure. In preaching, his vehe- 
mence rivets the mind of the hearers; a wild luxuriance of style en- 
gages them with perpetual variety; expectation is kept alive by the 
remembered flashes of his wit; while the homely, and even coarse, ex- 
pressions he allows himself, when he feels the whole audience already 
in his power, give him that air of superiority which seems to set no 
bounds to the freedom of manner. 

“It is, however, in bis private chapel that Father Vega has pre- 
pared the grand scene of his triumphs over the heart of his audience. 
Twice every day, during the Evercises, he kneels for the space of one 
hour, surrounded by his congregation. Daylight is excluded, anda 
candle is so disposed in a shade that, without breaking the gloom of 
the chapel, it shines on a full-length sculpture of Christ nailed to the 
Cross, who, with a countenance where exquisite suffering is blended 
with the most lovely patience, seems to be on the point of moving his 
lips to say —** Father, forgive them!” The mind is at first allowed to 
dwell, in the deepest silence, ‘on the images and sentiments with 
which previous reading has furnished it, till the Director, warmed 
with meditation, breaks forth in an impressive voice, not, however, 
addressing himself to Lis hearers, from whom he appears completely 
abstracted, but pouring out his heart in the presence of the Deity. 
Silence ensues after a few sentences, and not many minutes elapse 
without a fresh ejaculation. But the fire gradually kindles into a 
flame. The addresses grow longer and more impassioned ; his voice, 
choked with sobs and tears, struggles painfully for utterance, till the 
stoutest hearts are forced to yield to the impression, and the chapel 
resounds with sighs and groans. 

“*] cannot but shudder at the recollection that my mind was made 
to undergo such an ordeal at the age of sixteen; for it is a custom 
of the diocese of Seville to prepare the candidates for orders by the 
Exercises of Saint Ignatius ; and even those who are to be incorporated 
with the clergy by the ceremony of the First Tonsure, are not easily 
spared this trial. I was grown up a timid, docile, yet ardent boy. 
My soul had been early made to taste the bitterness of remorse,* 
and I now eagerly embraced the offer of those expiatory rites which, 
as I fondly thought, were to restore lost innocence, and keep me for 
ever in the straight path of virtue. The shock, however, which my 
spirits felt might have unnerved me for life, and reduced my facul- 
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* See first part of Letter ILI. page 32. 
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ties to a state little short of imbecility, had 1 not received from ua- 

ture, probably as a compensation for a too soft and yielding heart, 

an understanding which was born a rebel. Yet, I cannot tell whether 
it was my heart or my head that, in spite of a frighted fancy, endued 
me with resolution to baffle the blind zeal of my confessor, when, find- 
ing, during these Evercises, that I knew the existence of a prohibited 
book in the possession of a student of divinity, who, out of mere good- 
nature, assisted my early studies, he commanded me to accuse my 
friend before the Inquisition. Often have I been betrayed into a wrong 
course of thinking, by a desire to assimilate myself to those I loved, 

and thus enjoy that interchange of sentiment which forms the luxury 
of friendship. But even the chains of love, the strongest I know 
within the range of nature, were burst the moment I conceived that 
error had bound them. This, however, brings me to the history of 
my mind. 

‘* An innate love of truth, which showed itself on the first develope- 
ment of my reason, and a consequent perseverance in the pursuit of 
it to the extent of my knowledge, that has attended me through life, 
saved me from sinking into the dregs of Aristotelic philosophy, which, 
though discountenanced by the Spanish government, are still collec ted 
in a few filthy pools, fed by the constant exertions of the Dominicans. 
Unfortunately for me these monks have a richly endowed college at 
Seville, where they give lectures on Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
to afew young men whom they recruit at the expense of flattering 
their parents. My father’s confessor was a Dominican, and he marked 
me for a divine of his own school. My mother, whose heart was 
with the Jesuits, would fain have sent me to the University, where 
the last remnant of their pupils still held the principal chairs. But 
she was informed by the wily monk, that heresy had begun to creep 
among the new professors of philosophy---heresy of such a horrible 
tendency, that it nearly amounted to polytheism. The evidence on 
which this charge was grounded seemed, indeed, irresistible ; for you 
had only to open the second volume of one Altieri, a Neapolitan 
friar, whose Elements of Philosophy are still used as a class-book at 
the University of Seville, and you would find, in the first pages, that 
he makes space uncreated, infinite, and imperishable. From such 
premises the consequence was evident, the new philosophers were 
clearly setting up a rival deity. 

“With the usual preparation of a little Latin, but in absolute want 
of all elementary instruction, I was sent to begin a course of logic at 
the Dominican college. My desire of learning was great indeed ; but 
the Categories ad mentem Divi Thome Aquinatis, ina large quarto 
volume, were unsavory food for my mind, and, after a few vain efforts 
to conquer my aversion, I ended in never opening the dismal book. 
Yet, untrained as I was to —s books were necessary to my hap- 
piness. In any other country I should have met with a variety of 
works which, furnishing my mind with facts and observations, might 
have led me into some useful or agreeable pursuit. But in Spain, the 
chance of happening on a good book is so remote that I must reckon 
my acquaintance with one that could open my mind among the fortu- 
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uate events of my life. A near relation of mine, a lady whose edu- 
cation had been superior to that commonly bestowed on Spanish 
females, possessed a small collection of Spanish and French books. 
Among these were the works of Don Fray Benito Feyjoo, a Bene- 
dictine monk, who, rising above the intellectual level of his country, 
about the beginning of the present (18th) century, had the boldness 
to attack every established error, which was not under the imme- 
diate patronage of religion. His mind was endowed with extraordi- 
nary clearness and acuteness ; and having, by an extensive reading of 
Latin and French works, acquired a great mass of information ou 
physical and historical subjects, he displayed it, with peculiar felicity 
of expression, in a long series of discourses and letters, forming a 
work of fourteen large closely printed volumes.”* 

“« It was not without difficulty that [ obtained leave to try whether 
my mind, which had hitherto lain a perfect waste, was strong enough 
to understand and relish Feyjoo. But it came like the spring showers 
upon a thirsty soil. A man’s opinion of the first work he read when 
a boy, cannot safely be trusted ; but, to judge from the avidity with 
which at the age of fifteen I devoured fourteen volumes on miscella- 
neous subjects, and the surprising impulse they gave to my yet 
unfolded faculties, Feyjoo must be a writer who deserves more notice 
than he has ever obtained from his countrymen. If I can trust my 
recollection, he had deeply imbibed the spirit of Lord Bacon’s works, 
together with his utter contempt of the absurd philosophy which has 
been universally taught in Spain, till the last third of the eighteenth 
century. From Bayle, Feyjoo had learned caution in weighing histo-- 
rical evidence, and an habitual suspicion of the numberless opinions 
which, in countries unpurified by the wholesome gales of free con- 
tending thought, are allowed to range unmolested, for ages, with the 
same claim to the rights of prescription as frogs and insects have 
to their stagnant pools. In a pleasing and popular style, Feyjoo 
acquainted his countrymen with whatever discoveries in experimental 
philosophy had been made by Boyle at that time. He declared open 
war against quackery of all kinds. Miracles and visions which had 
not received the sanction of the Church of Rome did not escape the 
scrutinizing eye of the bold Benedictine. Such, in fact, was the alarm 
produced by his works on the all-believing race for whom he wrote, 
that nothing but the patronage of Ferdinand VI. prevented his being 
silenced with the ultima ratio of Spanish divines—the Inquisition. 

‘* Had the power of Aladdin's lamp placed me within the richest 
subterraneous palace described in the Arabian Nights, it could not 
have produced the raptures I experienced from the intellectual trea- 
sure of which I now imagined myself the master. Physical strength 
developes itself so gradually, that few, | am inclined to think, derive 
pleasure from a sudden start of bodily vigour. But my mind, like a 
young bird in the nest, had lived unconscious of its wings, till this 
unexpected leader had, by his boldness, allured it into flight. From 
a state of mere animal life, I found myself at once possessed of the 
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bd Feyjoo died in 1765. Several of his Essays were published in English by John 
Brett, Esq. 1780. 
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faculty of thinking; and 1 can scarcely conceive, that the soul, emerg- 
ing after death into a higher rank of existence, shall feel and try its 
new powers with a keener delight. My knowledge, it is true, was 
confined to a few physical and historical facts ; but I had, all at once, 


learned to reason, to argue, to doubt. To the surprise and alarm of 


my good relatives, I had been changed, within a few weeks, into a 
sceptic who, without questioning religious subjects, would not allow 
any one of the settled notions to pass for its current value. My mother, 
with her usual penetration, perceived the new tendency of my mind, 
and thanked Heaven, in my presence, that Spain was my native coun- 
try; ‘ else,’ she said, ‘ he would soon quit the pale of the church.’ 

** The main advantage, however, 1 owed to my new powers, was a 
speedy emancipation from the Aristotelic school of the Dominicans. I 


had, sometimes, dipped into the second volume of their Elements of 


Philosophy, and had found, to my utter dismay, that they denied the 
existence of a vacuum—one of my then favourite doctrines, and at- 
tributed the ascent of liquids by suction, to the horror of nature at 
being wounded and torn. Now, it so happened that Feyjoo had given 
me the clearest notions on the theory of the sucking-pump, and the 
relative gravity of air and water. Nothing, therefore, could equal ny 
contempt of those monks, who could still contend for the old system 
of sympathies and antipathies. A reprimand from the reverend Pro- 
fessor of Logic, for my utter inattention to his lectures, sprung, at 
length, the mine which, charged with the first scraps of learning, and 
brimful of boyish conceit, had long been ready to explode. 

“ Had the Friar remonstrated with me in private, my habitual 
timidity would have sealed up my lips. But he rated me before the 
whole class, and that fired up my indignation. Rising from my seat 
with a courage so new to me that it seemed to be inspired, l boldly 
declared my determination not to burden and pervert my mind with 
the absurdities that were t taught in their schools. Being asked, with 
a sarcastic smile, which were the doctrines that had thus incurred my 
disapprobation, I visibly surprised the Professor—no bright genius 
himself—with the theory of the sucking-pump, and actually non-plused 
him on the mighty question of vacuum. To be thus bearded by a 
stripling, was more than his professional humility could bear. He 
bade me thank my family for not being that moment turned out of the 
class ; assuring me, however, that my father should be acquainted 
with my impertinence in the course of that day. Yet, I must do jus- 
tice to his good-nature and moderation in checking the students, who 
wished to serve me, like Sancho, with a blanketing. 

“ Before the threatened message could reach my father, I had, with 
ereat rhetorical skill, engaged maternal pride and fear in my favour. 
In what colours the friar may have painted my imprudence, T neither 
learned nor cared ; for my mother, whose dislike of the Dominicans, 
as the enemies of the Jesuits, had been roused by the public repri- 
mand of the Professor, took the whole matter into her hands, and, 
before the end of the week, I heard, with rapture, that my name was 
to be entered at the University. 

Having thus luckily obtained the object of my wishes, I soon re- 
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trieved my character for industry, and received the public thanks of 
my new Professor. What might have been my progress under a 
better system than that of a Spanish university, vanity will probably 
not allow me to judge with fairness. 1 will, therefore, content myself 
with laying a sketch of that system before the reader.” 


( To be continued. ) 





MODERN FICTIONS 


[In the first search of the mind after ious deve, when its 
appetite Is eager, history presents it with a crowd of facts, per- 
sonages, and adventures, which it ereedily devours and indis- 
criminately enjoys. These possess at that period all the charms 
of romance, superadded to those of reality, without the sem- 
blance of which, at least, we are not satisfied at first. And youth, 
in the freshness and abundance of feeling, can interest itself in 
any characters and events, however drily delineated or barren 
detailed. But there is nothing sooner learned than the insipi- 
dity of truth. The stock of active feeling becomes exhausted 
proportionably as the craving for it increases; and we turn from 
the survey of things as they : are, to the more flattering pictures 
of imagination and reverie. 


"Tis stranve,—but our opinions used to be exac tly the reverse. 


Fiction seemed to be the fit amusement of infancy and youth,— 
history the solid nourishment of mature age. We have found 
it otherwise ; and were we egotistical enough to argue from 
private experie nee, we would describe youth as the reign of 
maller-of-fact—as a season spent in systematizing, and in form- 
ing common-place books and chronological tables; and man- 
hood as a state, in which all we formerly called real and_ solid 
had lost its attraction—worn out its gilding as it were; and of 
which the only solace was m those imaginations and idealitics, 
which youth did not know or need. 

Though the mode of education now prevalent introduces us 
first to fiction,—to Robinson Crusoe, to Ovid, to Virgil, and 
leaves us to find out the reality afterwards ourselves, the con- 
trary one should think, were more natural as well as more bene- 
ficial. We, who spring from the earth and journey toward the 
heaven, should proceed from the solid to the fanciful. We, 
who have to guide ourselves through the rude collisions of the 
world before we can aspire to a loftier, should learn the circum- 
stances, the habits, the rules of life, ere we launched into dreary 
speculation. We should be taught to build fabrics on earth, ere 
we learned to erect them in the air; ; and should assign to each 
season of life those occupations, which suit the di ferent realms 
on which they border ; 


‘A youth of action, an old age of dreams.” 
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In youth the indulgence of ideality undermines the heart and 
obliterates the feelings, absorbs the mind in selfish speculation 
and isolates it in itself. Amusement becomes business, hours 
of excitement are frenzy and irritation, the rest languor and 
irksomeness— 
“ Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride.” 


But the musings of age are calm and its hopes not fallacious, 
while the me lancholy feeling that ¢ accompanies its retrospection 
to the past, is sweeter and more sooth’ ng than the gorgeous 


promises of youth. 
But we grow marvellously heroic—quite Zimmermannish, and 


why ? all to prove that gray hairs are as dignified over Ariosto or 


the Thousand and One Nights, as they are over Locke or Adam 
Smith. ‘Tis a selfish warmth, good Reader; for our ears yet 
tingle, and our liver swells (tumet jecur) with a severe objurga- 
tion we lately received, when “caught slipshod over the last 
new novel.”—mais revenons. 

An ideal world is necessary to the mind : all nations, whether 
rude or civilized, have possessed one, and stocked it with 
scenes, personages, and oce upations : suitable to their respective 
notions of happiness. Man is not satisfied with the objects 
around him, and from his store of hope and prophetic feeling, 
builds himself a mental paradise to repose or revel in, while 
terror and superstition often lend their pernicious aid, intruding 
“gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.” This becomes the 
presence-chamber of the soul, where the perceptions are re- 
ceived and ranked. All thoughts and objects become tinged 
with the prevailing air of the place, and decked either in the gay 
attire of fancy, or dull livery of woe. We view the world re- 
flected in it as in a speculum, and in no other light can we 
view it; for to reason against feeling is impossible. This, 
whether produced by the ascendant genius of a few, by climate, 
or by divine inspiration, is the pervading spirit of each nation 
andage. [tis this, which originates and characterizes all opi- 
nion and all habit; and to this, as to an all-actuating cause, 
the philosophic historian can trace every fact he narrates. 

"Tis strange, that in these days we, with our attested creed 
and well-founded hopes of futurity, should place our ideal re- 
gion so little removed from that in which we dwell—should 
never contemplate beings other than ourselves—should be so 
nailed to earth, and entangled i in the thread of tale, adventure, 
and character, as to forget that proud privilege given us by 
the poet, 

* Os sublimem dedit, coelumque tueri.”’ 


While the rude and early nations, who were surrounded with 
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ignorance and doubt, were ever in the world of spirits, gods, and 
demigods ; treading the starry floor of Heaven, or ranging earth 
in the midst of invisible deities—the beautiful children of their 
fancy. Those were sublime delights, but there were terrors to 
balance them: if we have lost the one we have escaped the 
other; and though we may know more of spiritual things than 
our classic predecessors, we certainly feed less. 

With the people of Greece and Rome progressive civilization 
had not that full effect in undermining the prevalence of ima- 
gination which it has had with us. The polite sceptic, who 
ceased to acknowledge the influence of Jupiter and Apollo, was 
still warmed by the visionary speculations of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, while the grandeur of statue and temple, the continual 
observance of old and venerable rites, and the yet unshaken 
superstitions of the vulgar, did not allow him altogether to 
forget the gods of Olympus. To this mild and compromising 
spirit succeeded the furious idealism of legend, vision, and mar- 
tyrdom, restrained at first by the political struggles of the em- 
pire, and afterwards softened by mingling with the lofty, and, 
according to our ideas, more elegant institutions of the northern 
invaders. The different light and esteem in which the female 
sex was held by these barbarians, as they were termed, and the 
subsequent heightening of that esteem into romantic devotion, 
forms the great difference between the ideal world of the an- 
cients and that of the moderns. 

And here we have discovered the reason why we, in our 
visionary and fictitious tales, are contented with earth and 
earthly scenes, and why they despised such as insipid, unless 
when seasoned with deities and excursions to the Heavens. 
We possess the delights of love, of feeling and refined passion, 
of fee they had not an idea :—woman, such as we know her, 
was never in their imaginations or their pages. With our ele- 
gant idéal of the sex, we can well dispense with all the aftable 
celestials, that haunted bower and stream, that blest Anchises 
or Endymion; and we would not exchange the Rebecca of 
Ivanhoe for all the pulpy goddesses that thronged the imperial 
synod of Jove. 

Tis said, that the old knights and dames of chivalry were no 
better than they should be—perhaps so; but their theory was 
fine, their beau idéal of character poetically noble, and their 
matériel of imagination most ample, uniting the gorgeousness 
of the Orientals with the gloomy grandeur of the North. The 
peculiar and exquisite style of sentiment which they originated, 
we have inherited from them with much less variation than is 
supposed. The externals—the habits and institutions, have 

assed away; the subtle spirit of thought still exists the same. 
In rude and unthinking times this could not have been sup- 
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ported, unless ty pified and inc vulcated by the ceremony and the 
banner—by “ pomp, pride, and circumstance ;” but in these 
comps ari itive ‘ly que t times it is ke spt alive in the musings ot the 
conte mplatist, and is unconsciously imbibed by the noble and 


hieh-born in silence, 


«« Unnois’d by the rude breath of fame.” 


The loquacity of the world consists of unmeaning and narrow 
politics, petty sc andal, and common-place criticism ; to wander 
beyond mi itter-of-fact, or the news of the day, would be against 
all the rules of good- breeding ; and that portion of romantic 
feeling, which is at present in the world, 1s reserved for the 
pillow and the closet, and comes forth in the unassuming page 
of the poem and the novel. 

[n a civilized age this spirit can exist without the aid of mar- 
vel and enchantment, and may be erabodied in the scenes of real 
life :—in a rude age it ¢ ouldnot be so. Allthe early attempts at 
simple fiction are compelled to make up in licentiousness what 
they want in the marvellous: such is the case with the fablaue, 
which succeeded the early romances, and much tende d to cor- 
rupt the purer strain of sentiment breathed by the latter. 

As zeal subsided both in imaginative w riters and their audi- 
tors, (the early romances having been intended to be spoken or 
sung), the demand was for prose, and translations were greedily 
devoured by those who would not undertake the fatigue of read- 
ing the works in their metrical state. “ It is a whimsical fact,”’ 
says Ellis, ‘* that the same fables, which were discredited when 
in verse, were again on their transfusion into prose received 
without suspicion. It should seem that falsehood is generally 
safe from detection when concealed under a sufficient “cloak of 
dullness.” ‘This is rather splenetic on the part of the critic— 
falsehood and dullness are coarse and unjust synonymes for fable 
and prose. 

But proportionably as real character 1s altered by the pro- 
gress of society, the ideal is also. The French courtier and 
mntriguante ceased to be interested with the heroes and heroines 
of old romance ; they sought a more tranquil and less stately 
fiction, and novelty was welcomed with unusual popularity. 
Amyot's translation of the Greek romance of Theagenes and 
Chariclea, which appeared in 1547, went through ten editions 
before the end of the sixteenth century. 

When the war and agitation occasioned by the ambition of 
the Guises had ceased, the establishment of the gallant Henry 
on his throne gave the appearance of a golden age to a nation 
just breathing from dissension and slaughter. This prepared 
the national taste for the bergeries—the pictures of rural and 
tranquil life, which soon became fashionable. They were 
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seemingly imported from Spain during the close connexion of 


the league with that country, where the Diana of Montemayor, 
and the Galatea of Cervantes, were at the height of popularity. 
In imitation of these, D’Urfé, a French nobleman, composed 
his ‘‘ Astrea,” where, under the guise of shepherds and shepher- 
desses, all the court scandals and amours are related; it is a 
curious mixture of intrigue and innocence, of pastoral and 
heroic. Nevertheless it was a step to improvement,—* it gave 
a new form to romance,” according to Fontenelle, “and re- 
called the decorum and sentiment which appeared to have been 
banished altogether.” It was published in, and subsequent to 
1610: a whole host of imitators followed it; and Segrais says, 
that till his time all the Piéces de Théatre were taken from the 
Astrea. 

But we are going over a ground often traced by more able 
pens, and know not how we got into the track, having indulged 
‘at first in a few generalities, by way of introduction to a review 
of the novels of Madame La Fayette. But as the heroic romance 
is the link between the bergeries and the compositions of that 
lady, it may be as well to touch upon them now, and defer our 
remarks upon Madame La Fayette to a future time. From the 
various character of the bergeries, critics have been much 
puzzled to assign the sources whence they arose, being com- 
pounded of classic, Moorish, and romantic fiction; but their 
moral causes are acutely detailed by Fontenelle. 

“The French had just emerged from the troubles ofthe Fronce 
—a war, to say the least of it, ridiculous, commenced and perse- 
vered in without object or plan, and terminated by transactions 
equally disgraceful to both parties. All Paris had been engaged 
in it, and all ranks of people, from the highest to the lowest, 
found themselves, to their astonishment, with sword in hand. 
Skirmishes passed daily—every one was busied recounting and 
exaggerating his exploits—there was nothing else spoken of— 
men, women, and even infants, were seized with the universal 
enthusiasm. These circumstances had not a little contributed 
to elevate people’s thoughts above their level ; a tinge of war- 
like heroism was spread over society, which was not likely to 
be dissipated in the midst of the brilliant triumphs of a young 
and victorious court; and gallantry, ever attached to the steps 
of glory, was not left behind by its companion. This general 
disposition of taste gave rise to the heroic romances, and en- 

sured their success, while D’Urfé for some time fell into total 
neglect.*” 

Of the long-winded story and style here spoken of, the 
English reader has seen sufficient in its offspring—the dramatic 
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* Cours de Belles Lettres, tom, iv. p. 207. 
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productions of Charles the Second and William’s reign—of 
Dryden and Lee, unless he has had the hardihood to wade 
through the Parthenissa of Lord Orrery, the only English 
Roman de la longue haleine. These compositions, as well as 
their predecessor in popularity—the Astrea, owed most of that 
popularity to the covert delineations of distinguished living 
characters, and supplied, for a while, the place of the Memoirs 
and Anas, in which the French nation abounded. ‘The rules of 
valour and courtesy, chastity and hauteur, so simply inculcated 
in the old romances, were, in the heroic, refined and wire-drawn 
to the most subtle distinctions: the love-dialogue of the latter 
answered the tournament of the former, and skill in argument 
with the knowledge of all the niceties of feeling, seem more 
necessary to the Heroic hero than even a stout arm and irresistible 
spear. This spirit was kept up by the tone that pervaded the 
fashionable society of the Hotel de Rambouillet ; but those 
male and female bas bleus soon passed away, and yielded the 
ascendancy of social life (then, and in that nation, of the greatest 
importance) to a more rational assembly, — Huet, Segrais, 
Callieres, La Fontaine, Madame de Sevigné, Le Duc de Roche- 
foucault, and Madame La Fayette: all of whom had been 
yreviously more or less intimate with the coterie of Madame de 
Rambouillet. From this society may be said to spring the 
modern novel, as though the Princesse de Cleves, &c. are at- 
tributed to one name, there is no doubt that the very work of 
composition was a divided task; and the sentiment prevalent 
throughout them seems to be but their conversation embodied. 
The very mention of Rochefoucault, as one of the members, is 
sufficient to account for their discarding the sentiment and style 
ampoule, and letting themselves down to a parallel with common 
sense. , = 


ON PALINDROMES. 


AMONG the fopperies, the Nuge difficiles, which in the dark ages 
supplied the place of learning and taste, there were none more 
remarkable, none on which more labour was wasted to less useful 
purpose, than the Palindromes, or Canorine, or recurrent verses, as 
they were called, from their reading the same, letter by letter, back- 
wards and forwards. 

The dithculty, however, of this species of composition was an effec- 
tual barrier to the generality of its study, and the number of its 
examples. Indeed, whoever attempts to compose a Palindrome line, 
will be surprised that there should be so many on record. 

We have thought it might amuse our readers, to see the specimens 
of this fanciful species of verse which we have been able to collect. 
We have, therefore, classed them under their different languages, and 
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will give the precedence, as in duty bound, to the ancient Greek. 
One only in this language is generally known, and this, owing to the 
length of one of its words, would possess as much merit as the sur- 


mounting of difficulty can bestow, were it not spoiled by a violation of 


grammar which is equally inexcusable and incurable. It was in- 
scribed on a marble Benitier in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 
and runs as tollows :— 


NIYON ANOMHMATA, MH MONAN OYIN, 
Wash your sins, not your countenance alone. 


The classical reader will see that the rules of grammar are broken, 
by the substitution of the adjective MoNAN for the adverb MONON. 

Latin, being the language in which the composition of these lines 
is the most easy (from its containing both so many words which spell 
the same backwards and forwards, and so many which bear one sense 
when read forwards and another backwards) is that in which they are 
generally recognized to abound most copiously. It is also the lan- 
guage in which they first appeared, having been invented by Sotades, 
a Roman poet, who lived about 250 years before Christ. He having 
degraded his muse by devoting her to obscenity, Sotadea Carmina 
became the general name for.verse of that disgusting character. The 
few of his lines which are cited by Quintilian are well known :— 

Roma, tibi subito motibus ibit amor, 


Si bene te tua Laus taxat, sua Jaute tenebis, 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 


In the following lines each word is a Palindrome :— 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mulum tenet Odo, 
Anna tenet nappam, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 


The following recurrent lines were composed by Paschasias, as an 

epitaph on Henry IV. :— 

Arca serenum me gere regem, miunere sacra, 

Solem, arcas, animos, omina sacra, melos. 
But these two last specimens have too little sense to deserve much 
notice. 

For the most beautiful example we must turn to the annals of our 
own country, and to a woman. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the education of women rendered them frequently superior to 
the other sex, a lady being banished the court from a suspicion of 
her being too familiar with a great lord in favour, gave this device. 
The moon covered by a cloud, and the following Palindrome for a 
motto :— 

Ablata at Alba. 


(Secluded but pure.) 


The merit of this kind of composition was never in any example of 
which we know so heightened by appropriateness and delicacy of 
sentiment. 

In English but one Palindrome line is known; at least, James 
Harris, who had deeply studied our language, could discover no 
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more ; and that one is only procured by a quaintness of spelling in one 
word, and the substitution of a figure for another :— 
Lewd did I live, & evil I did dwe/. 


Our own observation confirms the difficulty of composing them in 
our own language, which this rarity implies. We have frequently 
laboured at arrangements of words which would form an English 
Palindrome line, but always unsuccessfully, which surprised us, as we 
have in English so many Palindrome words. 

There is ‘another species of Palindrome, verbal but not literal, of 
which, as it must be supposed to be less difficult, we are surprised to 
find no more than two examples. The first of these is the following 
eulogy of Hippocrates :— 

Immoxcatngs Pas Ny MECOMWy, Ks sSvex Aa: 

wero, Ku vEXUWY NY ORME ety ai8”), 
Retroactum. 

Evy aid) cmavig ny vexuwy, xou vex Aawy 

Swero, xas pscorwy yy Pas Immoxgarns, 

But a much more ingenious verbal Palindrome is copied, in Mis- 
son's Voyage to Italy, from the old cloister of Santa Marca Novella 
at Florence : — 

Sacrum pingue dabo, non macram sacrificabo. 

This hexameter line is applied to the sacrifice of Abel; but, on being 

read backward, it becomes a pentameter applicable to that of Cain— 
Sacrificabo macrum, non dabo pingue sacrum. 


Both are Leonine verses, as Latin rhymes were called, from Leo, a 
writer of the twelfth century ; though some suppose their invention to 
be of an earlier period. We cannot, however, in praising the double 
applicability of this line, forget that the sacrifice of Cain was not a 
living victim. 


But we have reserved for our climax the last and the most extraor- 
dinary effort in the composition of Palindromes that has appeared in 
print. It is a poem of which we possess a copy, called némua 
Kagxondy” written in incient Greek, by a modern Greek named Am- 
brosius, printed in Vienna in 1802, and dedicated to the Emperor 
Alexander. It contains 455 lines, every one of which is a literal 
Palindrome. The arrangement of the words is, of course, frequently 
forced, the allusions far-fetched, and the sense diflicult tu discover; 
but they are by no means what are called nonsense verses ; for, by 
close attention, and the assistance of the notes, ev ery one of them may 
be construed. We subjoin a few of the lines, which we have selected 
as the most easy to be construed :— 
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* This poem is slightly alluded to by Choiseul Gouffier, in his ‘* Voyage Pitto- 
resque de la.Grice.”’ 
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WALKS IN THE GARDEN. NO. IV. 


My garden takes up half my daily care, 
And my field asks the minutes | can spare. HARTE. 


Ir was said of Burke, that no one could stand under the 
same gateway with him, during a shower of rain, without dis- 
covering that he was an extraordinary man ; a very consolatory 
assertion to the inhabitants of London, who were not, perhaps, 
previously aware that any discovery could be made, or pleasant 
association awakened during that most irksome “orage when 


they are huddled with strange companions under the shelter of 


a low arch, gazing listlessly at the rushing and wrangling ken- 
nel, or walking to the back of the covered way to exchange 
weeping looks with the sky. In that ten minutes of London’s 
suspended animation, all is desolation and gloom: the deserted 
street is a wide waste of bubbies and mud; from the unimbi- 
bing flag-stones the discoloured drops scramble into the gutter 
to disembogue themselves into a feculent and stercoraceous re- 
ceptacle, whither the imagination refuses to follow them :—now 
and then the loud pattering on an umbrella announces the ap- 
proach of some sturdy pedestrian who hurries by, and the cheer- 
less prospect is again confined to mud and stones, until a hack- 
a rattles past with its lame and dripping cattle, while 
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the flap-hatted driver holds his head on one side to avoid the 
pelting of the storm, utterly indifferent to the upheld fingers 
of the shop- and-alley- imprisoned women, or the % ;E calls 
of appointment- -breaking men; signals to which, but half an 
hour before, he would have been all eye, all ear. No delectable 
associations, either natural or hte _ , Spring up to alleviate the 
tedium of such a detention as we have been describing ; for 
even the recollection of Swift’s imitative description of a city- 
shower will but aggravate the annoyances of our situation, by 
the fidelity with which he has pourtrayed the scene. How dif- 
ferent the effect of a shower in the country! We have already 
noticed the air of enjoyment with which the trees droop down 
their branches to be fed, and the silent satisfaction with which 
the thirsty earth drinks in the refreshing moisture ; but there is 
scarcely a drop of rain which we may not moralize into as many 
conceits as Jaques summoned up from the tears of the poor 
wounded stag. Are we ina puerile mood, we may forthwith 
realise that most palatable conception of Mother Bunch, by 
which our youthful imaginations have been so often raised to 
ecstasy, (is it not the Tale of Prince Florizel?) wherein the dis- 
crimini ung fairy rewards her obedient children, by summoning 
from the air a shower of tarts and cheesecakes, a prodigy which 
we can thus easily accomplish with the wand of fancy. The 
limpid drops destined to feed the corn whence the flour is ob- 
tained, and expand the pulp of the currant, raspberry, or goose- 
berry, which is to be enshrined in its paste, are clearly the 
‘rimal though unconcocted elements of the feast which “Mrs. 
ene h, (away with the disrespectful term mother !) perfected 
amid the magical ovens of the sky, and showered down into 
the upturned mouths of her infantine worshippers. - Every fall 
of rain is, in fact, a new supply from the great ante-natal in- 
finite of pastry. 

Are we poetically 1 inclined in our combinations, there is not a 
drop from which imagination may not extract beauty and me- 
lody, by pursuing it into the labyrinth of some “ bosky dell” or 
dark umbrageous nook, only lighted up by the yellow eyes of 
the primrose; or we may convert it into a little crystal ‘bark, 
suffering our fancies to float upen it adown some guggling rivu- 
let, under a canopy of boughs, and between banks of flowers, 
nodding, like Narcissus, at their own image in the water, and so 
sailing ‘along i in the moonlight to the accompaniment of its own 
music, we may realize Coleridge's 


* Hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all might 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 
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By patience and perseverance the leaf of the mulberry-tree 
becomes satin; the rain which we shake from our feet may be 
metamorphosed into that leaf, and ultimately revisit them in the 
form of silk stockings. By anticipating the silent elaborations of 
Nature, and following up processes, we may substantiate the 
dreams of those poets and Oriental writers who tell of roses, jon- 
quils, and violets falling from the sky, for almost every one of the 
globules of rain may be a future flower. Abeodeed by the 
thirsty roots, it may be converted into sap, and working its way 
into the flower-stalk, may, in process of time, assume the form 
of petals, turning their fragrant lips upwards to bless the sky, 
whence they originally descended. Or, are we disposed to 
contemplate the shower with a more exalted anticipation, we 
have but to recollect that all flesh is grass, and the inevitable 
converse of the proposition, that all grass is destined to become 
flesh, either animal or human, and straitway the rain becomes 
instinct with vitality, and we may follow each drop through its 
vegetable existence as pasture into the ribs of some future prize 
ox; or into the sparkling eye of its proprietor, some mt vere 
Mr. Coke or Lord Somerville standing proudly by its side; or 
into the heart of a Milton, the blood of a Hampden, or the 
brain of a Bacon. Thus ina passing shower may we uncon- 
sciously be pelted with the component parts of bulls and sheep, 
poets, patriots, and philosophers—a fantastical speculation 
perhaps, but it 1s better than shivering at the end of an alley’ in 
Holborn without thinking of any thing, or flattening one’s nose 
against the pane of a coffee-house window in splenetic vacancy. 

Having mentioned the name of Bacon, let us not omit to re- 
cord his assertion, that ‘‘ when ages grow to civility and ele- 
gancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; 
as if gardening were the greater perfection :” a remark no less 
honourable to the noble science of horticulture, than historically 
accordant with fact. Our own pre-eminence at the present 
moment may be adduced in confirmation ; and it 1s no — evi- 
dence of advancing civilization in China, that they have become 
not less enthusiastic than expert in the cultivation of flowers. 
Scarce European plants command higher prices at Pekin than 
could be obtained for any Chinese production in London. But 
we have rambled and preluded till the shower is over, and 
we may now again venture out into the garden. This Fig-tree 
suggests the passing remark, that although the sexual system of 
plants owes its establishment chietly to Linneus, the fact was 
well known to the ancients. The Date-palm, in all ages a 
primary object of cultivation, bears barren and fertile flowers 
upon separate trees ; and the Greeks soon discovered, that to 
have abundant and well-flavoured fruit, it was expedient to 
plant both together. Without this arrangement dates have no 
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kernel, and are not good fruit. In the Levant the same process 
is practised on the Pistacia and fig. This gall which has fallen 
from our young oak, is a tumour or disease in the tree, and will 
ultimately become animated by myriads of insects. Galls for 
making ink are the oak- -apples of a Levant Quercus, different 
from any of ours. Yonder is the Holly, from whose bark the 
treacherous bird-lime is prepared. Poets have bewailed the 
hard fate of the eagle, whose wing had furnished the plume of 
the arrow by w hich he was shot ;—why have they not melodised 
in verse the perfidious treatment of linnets and robins, whose 
natural perch is thus converted into a snare to rob them of their 
life and liberty? In passing this Vine, so fertile in all pleasant 
and hilarious associations, we may record that Dr. Hales, by 
aftixing tubes to the stump of one which he had cut off in April, 
found that the sap rose twenty-one feet high, whence we _ 
form some notion of the moisture which ‘these plants absor 
from the earth, and brew into wine, in their minute vessels, for 
the recreation and delight of man. The village-clock striking 
the hour of eleven, reminds me of one remarkable circumstance 
which | might otherwise have omitted to notice—that it Is a 
number tot ally unknown in botany, nv plant, tree, shrub, or flower 
having yet been discovered in w hich the corolla has eleven males. 
The pre ovalence of the Polyandrian system among plants is at- 
tested by the singular fact, that out of 11,500 species of plants 
enumerated in the first thirteen classes of the Cambridge collec- 
tion, there is not one, bearing barren and fertile flowers, !n which 
the females exceed the males. 

“In the royal ordering of gardens,” says Bacon, “* there 
ought to be a garden for every month in the year,” by the adop- 
tion of which recommendation, even in private pleasure-grounds, 
we might secure to ourselves the enjoyment of a perpetual 
bloom, placing ourselves, as it were, beneath the cornucopia of 
Flora to be crowned with a perennial garland. Even when the 
evergreens in the depth of winter refute their own name, and 
present nothing to the eye but waving tufts of snow, we may 
perpetuate the summer landscape by turning our glance inward, 
and recalling the floweryness and green overgrowth of the past 
season:—or in the midst of leafless shrubs “and trees, whose 
Heshless bones are wrapped in snow, like skeletons in their 
winding-sheets, we may call around us all their verdant elories 
by anticipating the garniture of the following spring, in the 
manner of which Cowper has afforded so beautiful an example : 





These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
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Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
Then each in its peculiar honours clad, 

Shall publish even to the distant eye 

Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 

In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure ; 

The scentless and the scented rose; this red, 
And of a humbler growth, the other tall, 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom 

Of neighbouring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 

That the wind severs from the broken wave :— 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all ;— 
Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours, early and late ;— 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 

Of tlowers, like flies clothing her slender rods, 
‘That scarce a leaf appears ;—mezerion too, 
Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray ;— 
Althza with the purple eye: the broom 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all 

‘The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark-green of whose unvarnish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.” H. 
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PLATO de Repub. l. iv. 


Tuere, Mr. Editor, ‘ 1 give you in three,” to make a good 
translation of this Greek. I’ve tried my hand on it im vain. 
The first version I made stood thus, ‘* A change of measures is 
apt to breed revolutions im the state:” but exclusively of a 
natural dislike to the term sneasures (which is but a tailor-like 
sort of a word), the passage has too much the air of a truism: 
then, it savours something of the thick and thin ministerialist ; 
and to tell you a secret, I have not as yet found my place in the 
ranks of that class of politicians. There was nothing, therefore, 
to do, but to give a dash of the pen through the line, and begin 
again. My second attempt was as follows, “ When a minister 
takes a crotchet in his head, let him look that he does not en- 
danger the constitution.” Upon the whole, this renders the 
sense of the original with sufficient spirit, and is not so much 
amiss; but then it is 400 radical for the ** New Monthly,” and 
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so, tbi pes Gg labor. Neither was my third trial more for- 
h 


tunate. en every whipper-snapper gives himself airs, and 
thinks to set the world to a new tune, then the Habeas Corpus 
should be suspended, and the press vigorously restrained.” 
This is an evident begging of the question; and, as I am no 
beggar, I leave the matter to those that are. 

By the time I had gotten thus far, I was fully onitaeed that 


“* Chi ben comincia ha il mezzo del opra ;’ 


and had already passed through most of those customary stages 
of mortified authorship, which find vent in such expressions as 
“ the deuce take the Greek ;” “ the devil’s in the Greek he 
wish Plato and his Republic were »” &c. K&c.; when in the 
moment of giving that energetic clench of the teeth which ac- 
companies the act of rending the paper into fifty stripes, it 
fortunately occurred to me that the motto would look very well 
as itis. A translation is of no use to the learned, and the un- 
learned may mistake the type for a grotesque vignette, or liken 
it to the text of a sermon, which, on the authority of Sterne, 

I pronounce to be indifferent to the commentary, and which, 
since the catechistical days of my grandmother, no one thinks 
the most important part of the discourse : so, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Editor, we'll just let it stand by itself, and leave the 
interpretation to every man’s Own conscience. 





* To each his taste allow, 
Well said the dame, I ween, who kiss’d her cow.” 


Without further preamble then, you must know that it was a 
whim among the ancient philosophers, that there exists a secret 
connexion between the music of a nation, the character of the 
people, and the nature of their government. For a long time, | 
must own, that notwithstanding a great respect I entertain for 
whatever the ancients ever said or did, good, bad, or indifferent, 
this notion appeared to me one of those absurdities, of which 
philosophers were long ago said to have a monopoly (there 
never having yet been nonsense too gross to find its way into 
their writings) ; but a closer observation, and a more attentive 
reflection on the subject, have led me to conclude with Papilion 
in the play, ‘‘ Dat dere is more in dese tings den some men vill 
tink.” 

Not to dwell upon such worn-out thread-bare remarks, as 
that none but primitive nations have national melodies, or that 
the Irish music is a mere type and abstract of the Irish disposi- 
tion, it is sufficient to regard the common parlance of mankind 
-~-an index, by the by, which is rarely consulted without ad- 
vantage. Are not nations, when not engaged in open hostilities, 
(and only employed in undermining onal other’s commerce, and 
spying into, thwarting, and undermining, each other’s cabinet 
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measurfes,) technically considered as living in harmony? Are 
not all diplomatic affairs (notwithstanding the new-fangled 
terms of protocols and circulars) carried on by means of notes ? 
Are not ambassadors and plenipotentiaries bound to lay a base 
(bass) for their negotiations, anid compelled to act according to 
the tenor of their instructions? Do not the belligerent powers, 
when tired of squandering the wealth and blood of the people, 
begin to approach each other by means of overtures? In con- 
formity with this last remark is the common observation, that 
the loss or gain of a great battle makes the high contracting 
parties change their tone. 

In the interior management of national affairs, we find the 
oppositionists eternally exclaiming that ministers have brought 
matters to a pretty pitch, and endeavouring to make them sin 
small; while all propositions receive their character and qualifi- 
cation by their relation to the motive, and it is a sufficient 
objection to the most valuable reforms, that they do not suit the 
tyme. 

But in all such speculations as the present there is nothing 
like an appeal to facts. The old legitimate government of 
France was perfectly well defined ‘‘ un despotisme temporé par 
des chansons ;” and the wisest ministers were the most aware of 
the necessity of watching the Parisian vaudevilles, those safety- 
valves for giving vent to a nation’s disquietudes. There is so 
much in this remark, that politicians of all classes are now 
pretty nearly agreed in assigning, as the chief cause of the revo- 

ution, that the monarchy was no longer worth an old song. 

But if any one ‘is still disposed to doubt the influence of 
music upon government, I would humbly beseech him to reflect 
upon the Ranz des Vaches, and remember the extraordinary 
effects of “‘ ca ira” and the Marseillois hymn, which unsettled the 
strongest heads, and (like Dryden’s music) had almost “ un- 
tuned the spheres.” In England the powers of ‘* God save the 
King” and of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” are well known ; and in Ireland 
‘“‘Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” and ‘ Croppies lie down,” are 
either of them enough to breed a rebellion. These matters 
being duly considered, a deep politician or a curious philoso- 
pher would find it difficult to determine whether, after all, Eng- 
land is most indebted for her naval superiority to the Howes, 
the St. Vincents, and the Nelsons, ur to poor Charles Dibdin, 
the Tyrteeus of Portsmouth. In Spain we have recently seen 
great consequences proceed from “ a it down, dog ;” and 
(to come back once more to France) ‘“ Vive Henri quatre” fol- 
lowed so closely upon the battle of Waterloo, that a nice ob- 
server might be mistaken in determining which was cause or 
effect to the other. 

[am not one of those unfair persons who would go to the 
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devil to serve an hypothesis, and ride their hobbies ‘‘ tucked up 
to their very chins, with whips across their mouths, scouring 
and scampering it away, like so many little party-coloured 
devils astride a mortgage.” I shall not, therefore, lay any stress 
upon the story of Amphion, as taken in a literal sense, though 


something like an argument might be raised out of the walls of 


Jericho ; but I conclude that, even as a metaphorical expres- 
sion, the former story is decidedly favourable to my opinion as 
illustrative of that proverbial truism-—-Concordia res parve 


crescunt, discordia maxime dilabuntur. In the same spirit of 


candour, | am disposed to make a proper deduction for the 
Greek hero who said, that though he could not play upon the 
lyre, he could make a small state great; which seems, | allow, 
to indicate a less intimate connexion between the two arts 
than belongs to the present hypothesis. But I must at the 
same time be allowed to remerk, that I do not see how a little 
music could have done the gentleman any harm; and in my 
own private opinion there was “ something too much” Charla- 
tanerie in the answer to do great credit to any » wren Further, 
however, it must be admitted, in abatement of my theory, that 
Nero, who was “ a good stick at a scrape on the fiddle,” was a 
desperate bad king; and Farinelli himself, maugre his trills and 
his quavers, cut no great figure as minister to the king of Spain. 
With all these deductions, which I am free to admit with a 
liberality for which | am disposed to take no small credit, | 
consider my case as abundantly established. The reflecting 
reader will at once see the importance of the fact ; and the light 
it throws upon that often canvassed question of men or measures. 
Some of us are old enough to have seen many changes in the 
cabinet, while affairs have continued to be carried on to the same 
tune, a tune for which we have all been too deeply called upon 
to pay the piper ; whereas if the measures had been changed (k:- 
vovvrat ai rporac), the * old poleetical post-horses” (as Sir Archy 
calls them) might have served well enough to drag us out of the 
mire—but this, I own, is mere matter of opinion. I shall now, 
Sir, proceed to make a very few miscellaneous remarks, which arise 
as corollaries from the first proposition ; remarks which, while 
they illustrate the science of politics, will amply confirm the 
validity of the “ foregone conclusion.” And first we may ob- 
serve, that the harmony of a government, like that of a concert, 
may be disturbed in two ways. Either the music itself may be 
om as in anarchical or despotic states (where demagogues or 
tyrants follow each other with the unpleasant effect of” consecu- 
tive fifths); or the music, being good, may be spoiled by bad 
performance : and this last may arise either from the incapacity 
of the minister to keep tn with his band, his missing his time, 
being out in his count, or stopping too sharp or too flat, and so 
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throwing all the performers rien. or he may be too fond of 


execution, indulging in ¢ricks, and in long-winded capriccios 
and embroideries. For it is a fault common to ministers and 
musicians (which has the worst possible effect), to interlard with 
their own crude notions the wedi of their classical predecessors, 
which not only destroys unity, but alters in toto the character 
and expression of the original. I have thus heard my favourite 
authors in song and government so miserably transmogrified, 
that they were difficultly cognizable as the same. Thus a crude 
and undigested modulation may be palmed on the public for the 
works of a great master ; and the most radical changes eflected 
under the notion of originality. 

Success, in both arts, depends in a great measure upon the 
»roper choice of zxstruments. A minister, in selecting his wind- 
mstruments for legislative assemblies, should take care that they 
have an agreeable quality of voice, are accurately set to the same 
pitch, and above all, are not too difficult to play upon. His 
trumpets should not have a braying cracked tone ; his fiddles 
should be fresh from the universities, and his horns, the best the 
city can afford. Much likewise depends upon the management 
of the crescendo and diminuendo, letting a subject gently die 
away when it does not hit the humour of the times, and strain- 
ing the forte till it rivals that of the opera at Paris, when the 
house is willing to bear a chorus. : 

In composition (ministerial and musical) discords should 
neither be too frequent nor too few. Introduced apropos they 
are very useful, and produce an excellent effect. They should, 
however, be wel/ prepared, and easily resolved: otherwise they 
give rise to sudden changes of key that may amount to a perfect 
revolution. There is nothing also more important to a good 
performance, either in music or government, than that each in- 
dividual should be well adapted to the part he is to bear in the 
conduct of the piece, and should cultivate with assiduity his 
particular department. A finance minister may be termed the 
organ-blower of the nation, and should perfectly understand 
how ¢o raise the wind. A commander-in-chief should be a good 
leader of the band ; but he will obtain little credit by the prac- 
tice of fugues. A master of the ordnance, on the contrary, 
will be all the better for knowing something about canons. 
Foreign ministers must modulate into the most cramped and 
difficult keys with facility and grace. Lords of the admiralty 
should be ready to take any part that offers, and all should be 
able to follow 7n a round, with promptitude and facility. 

It is a part of excellent policy to be never unprovided with a 
certain number of voices “ inopes rerum nugaquecanore,” which, 
when the subject lags, may fill a pause, and run an ex- 
tempore cantabile of any required length without breaking 
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down. Such instruments do good service, and make as much 
for the benefit of a minister as for any other public exhibitor. 

{ have much more to add in confirmation of this musical 
theory, but your readers will require a res¢ ; it is full time for me 
to come to a pause; and that this conviction prove a bar to any 
further extension of my subject. In order, therefore, that [ 
may end con spirito, and not weaken my composition with a 
feeble coda, 

[ hasten to subscribe myself, 
Yours, and your readers obedient servant, 
Tuomas Crorcuer. 


NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON has at length terminated his Prometheus-like existence. 
The vulture that preyed upon his vitals has done its work, and no- 
thing remains of him but an empty sound in the mouths of men. We 
are told that he died in his military garb, his field-marshal’s uniform, 
and his boots, which he had ordered to be put ona short time previ- 
ous to his dissolution. There is something melancholy in these de- 
tails, which, even when considered apart from so great a man, irre- 
sistibly attracts our sympathy. We dwell with intense curiosity on 
all that relates to our passage from this state of being to that 
‘*bourn from whence no traveller returns:” it is a subject that inti- 
mately and awfully concerns each one of us, and therefore every cir- 
cumstance that can indicate the state of feeling at the terrible parting 
is carefully noted and preserved, and becomes perhaps the most in- 
teresting portion of the history of man. 

In the present instance, the interest is increased tenfold, on behold- 
ing a man, who had been so uplifted above his fellows, that we might 
almost have imagined him beyond the shafts of fate, bowed down to 
that humiliating condition to which human nature is subjected in its 
process of re-union with mother earth. With what painful delight we 
contemplate the last flutterings of such a spirit, and watch the ex- 
piring efforts of poor mortality, still clinging to earth, still labouring 
for the breath of posterity, and exhausting itself in efforts to fall 
with ** gracefulness at the last.” This attempt to brave the horrors 
of death is not quite in the spirit of Christianity which puts on the 
armour of faith ; it is not in the meekness of resignation, but reminds 
us rather of the Roman part, and is, upon the whole, in unison with 
the life and character of this extraordinary individual. Knowing the 
importance that is attached to this last hour of existence, the fond- 
ness with which we dwell upon all the minutiz connected with this 
event, it is not to be wondered at that men who have lived for fame 
should study so to comport themselves at this crisis as to ensure the 
plaudits of posterity. 

Augustus Cesar chose to die in a standing position, and was care- 
ful in arranging his person and dress for that occasion; and Seward 
Earl of Northumberland, when on the point of death, quitted his bed 
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and put on his armour, saying, ‘ that it became not a man to die like 
a beast.” A more remarkable instance is that of Maria Louisa of 
Austria, who, a short time before she breathed her last, having fallen 
into a sort of insensibility, and her eyes being closed, one of the ladies 
in attendance remarked that her majesty seemed to be asleep. ‘ No,” 
said she, ‘ I could sleep, if I would indulge repose, but I am sensible 
of the near approach of death, and I will not allow myself to be sur- 
prised by him in my sleep; I wish to meet my dissolution awake.” 
The extinguishment of that spirit, whose ‘“ sound went forth into all 
lands,” must, no doubt, be considered as one of the most important 
and interesting events of the day. But it is mortifying to human 
vanity to reflect with what indifference this intelligence has been re- 
ceived. The truth is, the few last years have teemed with events of 
appalling magnitude—with giant births—unheard-of monsters and 
prodigies. Revolutions, with all their sanguinary train of consequences, 
have succeeded each other with fearful rapidity ; and the caprices of 
jugglery, which fortune delights to play in private life, have been ex- 
. hibited on the grand theatre of Europe. We have been glutting our 
eyes with the bloody business of the Circus, and the tale of individual 
misery can no longer work upon our sensibilities. 

We are, perhaps, less impressed with the importance of this event, 
because Napoleon may be said to have terminated his political exist-- 
ence when he abdicated the throne ; but he was still the lion in the 
toils, whose destruction is only completed when the death-blast has 
sounded. It will be moreover contended by his admirers, that the 
years of his imprisonment, though replete with suffering, and though 
flowing in darkness and sorrow, will be more honourable to him when 
history shall have taken her pen, and meted out his measure of praise, 
than his days of sunshine, when he trod, like a winged Mercury, and 
waved the rod of the enchanter. To suffer well is the highest praise 
that man can earn; to accommodate the fiery and restless spirit to 
the uncontrolable changes of fate, not notching his days of misery in 
passive helplessness, but wearing his manhood undauntedly about 
him, is the true test of greatness of soul, which shows most brilliant 
in surrounding darkness. It is said that 


«« The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It is well if it be so: the good has carried with it its reward ; and the 
evil may perchance remain a useful warning to mankind. But, in 
truth, neither are remembered when their immediate effects cease to 
be felt. Military renown is of all others, and very deservedly so, the 
most brilliant and the most fading; it is a splendid meteor, which 
blazes and expires. Wolfe and Abercromby are no longer remembered 
as the benefactors of their country, and the name of Nelson is alread 

strange in our ears. It is not, as some of our old writers apprehended, 
that we have fallen upon the latter days of the world, and that there is 
not as yet time for the enjoyment of fame, or that we are not still alive 
to the tale of conquests (though the effect of this, as of every other 
twice-told tale, must lose somewhat of its charm as the world advances 
in years), but really because nothing has been done that contributes 
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in any shape to the present happiness or well-being of mankind. We 
are about as sensible of the beneficial effects produced by the victo- 
ries of a Howe, as of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. And, in 
general, our knowledge of these things is as circumscribed as that of 
Mr. Southey’s narrator of the battle of Blenheim, who could only say 
that “‘ twas a glorious victory.” 

We are told that the dissolution of this great man is an instructive 
lesson to the world, as affording a striking instance of the punishment 
that awaits upon perverted talents, and ill-directed ambition. But, 
after all, the world is little benefited by such lessons, and grows no- 
thing wiser from the experience of the past. Whatever may be said 
of the progressive improvement of which the nature of man is 
capable, that glorious prerogative which is said to distinguish him 
from the brute creation, society seems to be marked every where 
with the same follies, and the same vices. The same passions lead to 
the commission of the same crimes. Revolution and bloodshed, 
havoe and ruin, have been ever abroad, and war has never furled its 
flag. For when did example, or the cold maxims of experience, ever 
repress the wing of young ambition, or quench the ardours of a rest- 
less spirit? The disasters and unhappiness consequent upon the 
intemperance of youth, seem to be useful monitors, only when indul- 
gence has blunted the edge of passion, or satiety has incapacitated 
us for enjoyment. So true it is (as Lord Bacon has remarked) that 
‘«« Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extinguished.” 
Bat, in point of fact, the fate of Napoleon seems no very salutary 
warning to those whose talents, combined with fitting time and op- 
portunity, may induce them to tread in his footsteps. 

Like the end of every other great man, it will serve “to point a 
moral and adorn a tale ;” but it is nothing more than the old lesson 
that has been'read to us from King Solomon downwards. We shall 
tind, upon investigation, that he was a more fortunate usurper than 
Cromwell. His triumphs were as brilliant, and his reign of longer 
duration than Julius Cesar’s ; his country was not ungrateful to him 
as Scipio's; his seclusion and banishment were as sacred and dignified 
as Dioclesian’s ; he encountered the approaches of dissolution with 
the calmness and philosophic resolution, if not with the Christian 
spirit of Charles the Fifth; and if he did not, like Samson, crush his 
enemies in his fall, he died, at least, in the full strength and vigour of 
a spirit that still awed the world. Probably no triumph was more 
complete, or more calculated to swell the heart of man, than the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba. He came alone, unarmed, a wanderer. 
The very td seemed to aid him at his approach; armies rose up 
and flocked round him, like the bones before the prophet; and his 
entry into the capital was not in the car of triumph, and with the 
sound of trumpets, but in the hearts of a mighty people, and borne 
upon the universal shout of France. IfTurenne was right, that the 
only two pleasures of an ambitious man are the gaining a prize at 
school, and the winning a battle, surely years were too little to pur- 
chase such a moment of exultation and life, too short to efface its 
intoxicating sweets. The “Veni, vidi, vici” belongs more properly to 
him than to Cwsar. 
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Of the events which immediately preceded his downfall, and which 
are supposed to have tarnished his military reputation, it is hardly 
possible to speak with precision or justice. It is a subject upon 
which it is sater ‘to say nothing that is false, than all that ts true, as 
we tread upon fires that are not extinguished.” And yet we may 
venture to afhrm, that when party and faction shall die away, 
and the impartial voice of truth be heard, there will be found many 
features of the memorable campaigns of 1814 and 1815, that, in their 
display of military genius, would not have disgraced the brightest 
days in the annals of Napoleon, 

We have a lively and ingenious portrait of this great man from the 
hand of Madame de Stael, who knew him in the full lustre of his 
power, which, though probabiy somewhat distorted in the outline, and 
heightened in the colouring, carries with it, wpon the whole, that 
genuine air of truth that makes us pronounce it to be a likeness, with- 
out a personal knowledge of the original. ‘I could not find words 
to reply to him,” she observes, in relating her first interview, “ when 
he came to me to say that he had sought my father at Coppet, and 
that he regretted having passed into Switzerland without having seen 
him. But when I was a little recovered from the confusion of ad- 
miration, a strongly-marked sentiment of fear succeeded. Bonaparte 
at that time had no power; he was even believed to be not a little 
threatened by the captious suspicions of the Directory: so that the 


fear which he caused was inspired only by the singular effect of bis . 


person on all who approached him. I had seen men highly worthy of 
esteem ; I had likewise seen monsters of ferocity; there was nothing 
in the effect which Bonaparte produced on me, that could bring 
back to my recollection either the one or the other. I soon per- 
ceived in the different opportunities I had of meeting him during his 
stay at Paris, that his character could not be defined by the words 
which we commonly use: he was neither good, nor violent, nor gentle, 
nor cruel, after the manner of individuals of whom we have any 
knowledge. Such a being had no fellow, and, therefore, could neither 
f.el nor excite sympathy; he was more or less than aman. His cast 
of character, his understanding, his language, were stamped with the 
impress of an unknown nature. I examined the figure of Bonaparte 
(she goes on to observe) with attention; but whenever he discovered 
that my looks were fixed upon him, he had the art of taking away all 
expression from his eyes, as if they had been turned into marble. 
His countenance was then immovable, except a vague smile, which 
his lips assumed at random, to mislead avy one who might wish to 
observe the external signs of what was passing within.” 

Mr. Ellis, who afterwards saw him at St. Helena, says that “ his 
elocution was rapid, but clear and forcible, and that both his manner 
and language surpassed his expectations. The character of his coun- 
tenance was rather intellectual thaa commanding, and the chief pecu- 
liarity is in the mouth, the upper lip apparently changing in expres- 
sion with the variety and succession of ideas. I was most struck, he 
observes, with the unsubdued ease of his behaviour: he could not 
VOL. IJ. NO. VIII. O 
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have been freer from embarrassment and depression in the zemth of 
his power at the Tuileries.” 

Some allowance must be made for all this. On viewing the stu- 
pendous effects produced by high talents, aided by a fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, the judgment becomes lost in wonder and 
admiration. The mortal assumes the God—the most trivial actions 
are pregnant with fatality—the sports of childhood, and the freaks of 
youth, are found to have contained the latent seeds of future great- 
ness; and biography becomes enveloped in fable and romance. The 
same may be said of the external man—the outward mould-work of 
Nature: the tenement of clay is found to have been stamped with the 
sure marks of the profound mind that has displayed itself. We fancy 
we could have discovered the great Napoleon in the lieutenant of 
engineers. It is probable that, in all ages, a certain conformation of 
face and person has been considered as the indication of intellectual 
superiority. We naturally yield at first to some such impression, 
though it may be afterwards altered, or even altogether effaced. But 
in the present age of scientific research we go much farther. We do 
not leave unattempted those mysteries of Nature which seem denied 
to human investigation; we would enter the temple where she works 
in secret, trace the unrevealed sympathies between soul and matter, 
and unravel the whole machinery of man. Idle and unprofitable as 
these researches may be, they are, at all events, not uninteresting or 
incurious; and it is perhaps consoling, in our utter hopelessness of 
arriving at any. thing like a knowledge of the internal fabric of our 
species, to have observed something of a conformity of appearance in 
all great men, and hence to have gone some way towards establishing 
certain external indications of the most prominent features of the 
mind. The conclusions of physiologists upon this subject, if not to 
be received with perfect confidence, are at least too respectable to be 
treated with levity; and, judging of Napoleon Bonaparte according 
to the imaginary standard that has been laid down, he certainly ap- 
pears to have been cast in the mould of a hero. 

He was of the stamp of Cesar, of Alexander, of Mahomet, of 
Cromwell. The beautiful head, the ample forehead, the muscular 
form, the bilious temperament—all indicated strength and loftiness of 
mind, daring ambition, and inflexibility of purpose; and of him it may 
be said, in the words of Livy, as applied to Cato Major, * In illo viro 
tantum robur et corporis et arimi fuit, ut quocungue loco natus esset, 
fortunam sibi facturus videretur.” 

Heroes, from first to last, seem to have been compounded of nearly 
the same ingredients. The grand requisite, the main-spring of action, 
appears to be a consciousness of a superiority over other men, and a 
vehement desire to display that superiority. This display must be 
variously modified by time and opportunity, and in proportion as it 
is seconded by good fortune or opposed by difficulties; but under 
similar circumstances it is probable that it would produce nearly simi- 
lar effects. Czsar’s expression, ‘ that he would rather be the first 
man in a village than the second man in Rome,” is in effect but an 
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echo of the sentiment that is uttered by Milton's Satan, when he ex- 
claims: ‘* Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” So that the 
same spirit seems necessary to make a Cwsar, or a Satan—the monarch 
of the Tuileries, or the demon of Pandemonium, 

It is the peculiar misfortune of society that we admire those exploits 
which are rather dazzling than useful, and that a nation should aim at 
being great and splendid rather than being happy. Creatures of 
edacation, we imbibe in early youth the spirit of romance and chivalry : 
that which is in fact a necessary evil, is presented under the imposing 
form of “ glorious circumstance ;” Homer does more than philosophy 
and Christianity can undo ; and in fine we roam about like mortals in 
the enchanted abode of the fairies, with unanointed eyes, mistaking 
for solid gold, for delicious dainties, that which, in reality, is but 
tinsel, and frippery, and dirt. 

These conclusions are obvious in our closets, but they come too 
late to counteract the effects of education ; we seldom reduce them 
to practice, but move along through life in this, as in many other 
respects, with our conduct one way and our argument the other. 
Virgil’s trumpeter never wants a successor who is equally fortunate in 
his trade—* Ore ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu,”—of rous- 
ing fools and making slaughter. 

The writers of the day have been loud in their invectives against 
Napoleon, for the selfishness and the utter disregard of life which he 
manifested in common with all lovers of war. Without seeking tu 
extenuate his faults or eulogize his merits, we may observe, that he 
perhaps endeavoured to elevate himself above the rest of mankind by 
stifling all feelings which he partook in common with them. He af- 
fected to be a man apart from his fellow-creatures, turning the pas- 
sions of men to the completion of his own purposes, but himself be- 
yond their controul. Accordingly we do not hear that he wept at the 
bloody field of Borodino, or that he sympathised with the sufferers at 
Moscow. He looked upon these events with the cold eye of a political 
calculator, to whom the loss of an army was as an error in his arith- 
metical process. It would have been in better taste, no doubt, to 
have deplored the extinction of 300,000 fellow-beings in the horrible 
campaign in Russia, than to have exclaimed, while rubbing his hands 
over the fire on his way homewards, “ this is pleasanter than Mos- 
cow.” But Xerxes wept when, viewing his immense army, he reflected 
that not one of such a multitude would survive a hundred years. And 
yet we do not find that Xerxes desisted from his idle attempts to en- 
slave Greece. In fact, the kindlier feelings of humanity seem incom- 
patible with such a calling. Where blood is to be poured out as 
water, and human life is as grass before the sickle, the edge of sensi- 
bility must be blunted, and the best feelings of our nature are uptorn. 

In turning over the pages of history, it will be difficult to assign 
any place to Napoleon amongst those who are gone, or to say to what 
class he properly belongs. Though very dissimilar in many respects, 
some strong features of resemb!ance may be traced between him and 
our own Cromwell. Both were of extreme vigour and reach of eapa- 
city; of the same bold and euterprising disposition which enabled 
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them to take advantage of the commotions and political disturbances of 
the times. Both had the “ animus vastus,” an ambition which knew 
no bounds—both grasped at that which fortune seemed to have placed 
far beyond their reach, and both were successful. In Napoleon we 
discover something of the insolence of prosperity, the intoxication of 
success which led to the commission of political errors ; while Crom- 
well maintained, throughout his public life, a greater equability of 
mind, a steadiness of purpose that was not to be diverted either by 
difficulties, or the security of triumph. Ifthe former was immoderate 
in prosperity, the latter was less able to withstand the glooms of 
despondency. The one displayed a greater versatility of genius: he 
lived in times when the arts flourished, and he reigned over a lively 
and ingenious people, who were as interested in the success of an 
opera as of a campaign ;—while Cromwell's was the iron age of Eng- 
land, he was nurtured in fanaticism, and lived amid strife and blood- 
shed. Their understanding of the religious” was certainly different, 
but both availed themselves of the prevailing spirit of the times ; it is 
probable that Napoleon would have whined his way into popularity 
in the days of Charles the First, and that Cromwell would have been 
a Philosophe in the days of Louis the Sixteenth. Neither of these 
extraordinary personages exhibited in very early youth any signs of 
those high endowments which have gives them to “ everlasting fame*;” 
nor did the genius of either seem fitted for the elegant occupations 
of literature, though Cromwell occasionally indulged himself in bar- 
barous verses, and Napoleon was a reader of Ossian, -They might 
have said with Themistocles, the Athenian, who, being desired to play 
upon a lute, replied, “ that he could not fiddle, but yet he could make 
asmall town a great city.” The arts of address and conciliation, 
which were used with such success by Bonaparte, were not un- 
known to Cromwell. Hume says of him, that ‘ he knew how to find 
out and engage in his interests every man possessed of those talents 
which any particular employment demanded ; that the. general be- 
haviour and deportment of this man, who had been raised from a very 
private station, was such as might befit the greatest monarch ; that 
he maintained a dignity without either affectation or ostentation ; 
and supported with all strangers that high idea with which his great 
exploits and prodigious fortune had impressed them.” In both these 
men is discoverable that mixture of great and little, that spice of 
human frailty, with which Nature counterbalances her choicest gifts, 
and which happily serves to counteract the evils which might other- 
wise result to mankind from the perversion of superior talents—from 
the wantonness of ambition, and the freaks of power. In fine, what 
Lord Clarendon has said of Cromwell may be justly applied to the 
individual who has been the subject of these remarks. ‘‘ He was one 
of those men—quos vituperare ne inimici quidem possunt, nisi ut 
simul laudent ; for he could never have done half that mischief with- 
out great parts of courage, industry, and judgment. He must have 





* Cromwell's military talents were not displayed until he was forty-four years 
old. Bonaparte, before he was twenty-seven, besides shewing his skill at the siege 
of Toulon, had beaten the Parisian troops, and fought the battles of Montenotte, 
Millesimo, Dego, Lodi, Lonado, and Castiglione, with an army in want of every 
necessary, and against experienced enemies. . ‘ 
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had a wonderful understanding in the natures aid humours of men, 
and as great a dexterity in applying them, who, from a private and 
obscure birth (though of good family) without interest or estate, alli- 
ance or friendship, could raise himself to such a height, and com- 
pound and knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, huinours, 
and interests, into a consistence, that contributed to his designs and 
their destruction ; while himself grew insensibly powerful enough to 
cut off those by whom he had climbed, in the instant that they pro- 
jected to demolish their own building. What was said of Cinna may 
he justly said of him—ausum eum, qux nemo auderet bonus ; perfe- 
cisse qux a nullo nisi fortissimo perfici possent—he attempted those 
things which no good man durst have ventured on, nd achieved 


those in which none but a valiant and great man could have suc- 
ceeded.” B. 


UE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES.* 


One of the most eloquent and impassioned of modern writers has 
said, that there is nothing so melancholy as travelling. ‘* Voyager est, 
quoi qu'on en puisse dire, un des plus tristes plaisirs de la vie. . . . Cet 
empressement, cette hate pour arricver ld ot personne ne vous attend, cette 
agitation dont la curiosité est la seule cause, vous tspire peu d'estime pour 
vous méme.” 

This observation, however, can never apply to those who are fortu- 
nate enough to have that great requisite for human happiness, a decided 
object of pursuit; or, as some have sarcastically termed it, a ruling 
passion. With such persons life is perpetually busy, and consequently, 
when the object of their pursuits is an innocent one, it is, in general, 
happy: for our existence is made up of moments linked together by 
expectations; and he who can see clearly from one to another, is led on 
so delightfully by hope, that, ere he has time to regret being crossed 
now and then on his way by disappointment, he is again ready to start, 
his eyes once more earnestly fixed on the next imaginary goal of his 
wishes. To him every place he goes to has a decided interest, either 
us a means or an end; even when he arrives ‘‘ ou personne ne vous at- 
tend,” he is still not solitary. Success in his pursuit, whatever it may 
be, seems to await and welcome him; he carries his Lalage about with 
him, and may say with Horace, 


Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estivA recreatur aura,” &c. 


Such are the feelings which Mr. Dibdin exhibits throughout his 
‘¢ Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour ;” and the plea- 
sure with which his book will be read, in comparison with the generality 
of insipid Tours and Sketches that are daily issuing from the press, is 
exactly proportioned to the difference betwixt travelling in company 
with persons of intelligence, whose natural habits of observation are 
sharpened by having a given object in view, or with the weary and 
wearisome fliers from themselves, who merely go abroad because they 
are tired of staying at home, and whose endless question of “ Where 


Tidimle? 7. 7 


* Dibdin’s Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour. Large 6vq, 3 vols. 
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shall we go next ?” sufficiently betrays that they can go no where for 
any good purpose. It was a rule with Locke, by the observance of 
which he said he gained more knowledge than by all his study, always 
to talk with persons on their respective professions, or objects of pur- 
suit: we shall follow, therefore, his example, and choosing to attend to 
Mr. Dibdin in his principal character ofa Bibliomaniac, notwithstanding 
the triple-headed Pegasus he has chosen for his hobby in this enter- 
taining tour, we shall follow his steps chiefly through those remark- 
able edifices where the lore, and poesy, and patient perseverance of the 
early ages are fittest sought—among windows whose storied glass 
sheds “ a dim religious light” among libraries where the illuminated 
pages commemorating saints and heroes, have retained their brilliancy 
for centuries after the hands that traced them had been consigned to 
oblivion. 

Mr. Dibdin’s eestasics at finding himself among the Launcelot du 
Lacs, Tristans Saw ag dete s Ysaises, and Feats of the Table Ronde, 
the Bibles, Rituals, Moralities, History, Philosophy, and Sciences, m the 
Royal Library at Paris, may be pretty well imagined. Of all these 
treasures the Latin Bible of Charles the Bald, the religious manual of 
his brother the Emperor Lotharius, the Breviary of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and the Hours of Anne or BDrirrany, appear to have been 
viewed by him with the most enthusiasm. Of this last ‘ magical and 
matchless volume” he thus expresses himself. ‘Gently touch, ‘tis 
faery art,’ says the i inspire «| imagination of every bibliographer of taste 
and feeling, on turning over the leaves of this enchanting Ritual. My 
friend, you are to know, in the first place, that of all the volumes in 
this most marvellous library, the present is deemed THE MOST PRECIOUS. 
Not even the wishes and regulations of Royalty itself allow of its mi- 
grations beyond the walls of the public library. There it is kept; there 
it is opened, and shewn, and extolled beyond any limits fixed to the 
admiration of the beholder.” The chief ornament of this imvaluable 
MS. must be looked for in the portrait of Anne of Brittany herself: 
this lady, so famous in the page of history, whose beauty and whose 
singular fortunes cast over the annals of real life all the brilliancy and 
enthusiasm of romance, is represented kneeling, with her hands clasped 
over a highly-ornamented missal, which is upon a table covered with a 
dark crimson cloth. Her hair is brown; her necklace is composed of 
coloured jewels; her cheek has a fresh tint. She has with her two at- 
tendants, each crowned with a glory; one is displaying a banner, the 
other holds a cross in her hand. To the left of these attendants is an 
old woman, hooded, with her head encircled by a glory ; but, notwith- 
standing the swectness and delicacy with which these figures are touched, 
Mr. Dibdin could only fix his eyes on the lovely Duchess herself; nor 
are we surprised at this, when we look upon the exquisite copy from 
her portrait made by his highly-gifted graphic companion, Mr. Lewis, 
who, for twelve successive day s, exercised all his patience and all his 
art on this transcript, in which “not a hair, not a tint,” says Mr. 
Dibdin, “not a shadow, is faithlessly represented. All looks with the 
same meekness—all strikes with the same beauty—all glows with the 
same warmth, as the oricinat.” Immediately after the portrait comes 
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the Calendar, in which the employments and characteristics of each 
month are duly pourtrayed. ‘‘ Then begins a series of the most 
beautiful ornaments of flowers, fruits, insects, &c. for which the illumi- 
nators of this period were often eminently distinguished. — It is really 
impossible to describe many of them in terms of adequate praise: the 
downy plum is almost bursting with ripeness ; the butterfly’s wings 
seem to be in tremulous motion, “while they dazzle you with their varied 
lustre: the hairy insect puts every muscle and fibre into action, as he 
insinuates himself within the curling of the crisped leaves; while those 
leaves are sometimes glittering with dew, or coated with the finest 
down. The flowers and the vegetables are equally admirable, and 
equally true to nature. ‘lo particularize would be endless — assuredly 
these efforts of art have no rival—of their kind.” ‘These ornaments, it 
is proper to observe, are almost uniformly introduced in the fore- 
edges, or right-side margins of the leaves ; although occasionally, but 
rare ly, they “encircle the text. The Gospel of St. John follows the 
Calendar: itincludesthe figures of the four Evangelists, with suitable or- 
naments ; and after them come anumber of the most popular subjects in 
Scripture, The Annunciation, the Mecting of Mary and Elizabeth, the 


Crucifixion, the Descent ef the Holy Spirit, the Declaration of the Barth of 


Christ, the Shepherds warming themselves round a fire, with flowers in 
the margin, most deliciously touched, and the Adoration of the Magi, 
with an illumination of the Pommes de Paradis, which is beyond all 
praise. “Such fruit is worthy of the place by which they are called.” 

Next comes the Presentation, and the Flight into Egypt; after which 
we have a fine large illumination of David choosing one of the Evils: 
“* He is kneeling, while the angel holds three darts above his head. Jt 
has great merit. ‘The countenance of David is expressive, but rather 
too chubby : his flowered robe of gold, upon a blue ground, is admir- 
able. <A glorious fruit- iHumination of ¢ wood nuts’ quickly follows, at 
the hothouse of which, ‘in the right corner, are two monkies quarrelling, 
done to the very life. ‘The marginal flowers which succeed, are, if 
possible, more beautiful than those before; the ears of green wheat, 
oats, &e. and yet more, the dandelion, have absolutely nothing to sur- 
pass them, cither upon the canvass of Von Iluysum, er De Heem!” 
We cannot follow Mr. Dibdin, as we would wish, in his animated de- 
scription of between thirty and forty more historical subjects and por- 
traits, with which this precious volume is ornamented, with all their 
tasteful accompaniments of fruit and flowers, and insects, and devices ; 
nor can we even tarry with the Knights of the Round Table, doubly 
interesting as are the subjects which ornament the records of their 
chivalric acts. We are, indeed, compelled to take French leave of them 
altogether, in order to introduce our readers to the great Greek lumi- 
nary of Strasbourg, or rather of Germany, the Exper Scuweicn fuser, 
to see whom Mr. Dibdin was induced to make a déour to Baden, 
where he was staying at that time for the benefit of the waters. “Ju 
this celebrated Greek scholar, and editor of the most difficult ancient 
Greek authors,” says Mr. Dibdin, “I beheld a figure advanced in years, 

somewhere about seventy-three-—tall, slim, but upright, and firm upon 
his legs: with a thin, and, at first view. severe countenance.—-but when 
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animated by conversation, and accompanied by a clear and melodious 
voice, agreeable, and inviting to discourse.” It is almost a matter of 
course that a person of great and varied acquirements should be utterly 
free from affectation. Accordingly Mr. Dibdin represents this vener- 
able scholar as uniting the utmost simplicity of manners with the pro- 
foundest information. He pointed out a private walk, within a long 
avenue of trees, branching from the public mall, where was a small 
fountain playing in the midst of a grove of elm and beech; and observed 
that he loved to retire there, in order to read Thomson. He quoted 
Pope, and declared his particular attachment to Young and Akenside. 
When asked what he thought of Shakspeare and Milton, he replied, 
“ They are, doubtless, very great, and superior to either; but if I were 
to say I understood them as well, I should say what would be an un- 
truth ; and nothing is more disgusting than an aflectation of knowing 
what you have comparatively very little knowledge of.” What a lesson 
for dabblers in criticism and readers of reviews! He said that he was 
first put upon collations of Greek MSS. by our Dr. Musgrave, for his 
edition of ‘ Euripides;” and that he dated from that circumstance 
his first and early love of classical research. ‘This attachment had 
increased upon him as he became older; had “ grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength,” and had induced him to grapple 
with the unsettled, and in parts difficult texts of Oppian, Epictetus, 
and Athencus. He spoke with a modest confidence of his Herodotus, 
just published ; said that he was even then meditating a second Latin 
version of it, and observed, that for the more perfect execution of the 
one now before the public, he had prepared himself by a diligent peru- 
sal of the purer Latin historians. ‘The classical literature of our own 
country is, we believe, under recent obligations to this eminent scholar, 
for the assistance he has lent to the new Greek Thesaurus, publishing 
under the spirited direction of Mr. Valpy; a work, for the success of 
which the venerable Schweighzeuser, whilst he expressed his approba- 
tion of its execution, uttered his wishes with an earnest zeal, that must 
surely be responded by all among our own countrymen, who are patri- 
otic enough to take a pride in such productions as the Thesaurus and 
the Delphin Classics, on a plan, the magnitude and expense of which 
no individual but one of the most extended views, and the utmost libe- 
rality of mind, would have ventured upon, and which assuredly no 
other country except our own would have been found willing or in- 
deed able sufficiently to reward. Mr. Dibdin quitted Baden, or Baden- 
Baden as it is emphatically called, with many regrets; and strongly re- 
commends its varied attractions to both young and old, as capable of 
affording equal pleasure to either. The dulness of Stuttgart appears 

duller from contrasting it with the animation and loveliness of the 

scenes so lately left; but in the public library all comparisons are for- 

gotten—our bibliographer once more riots among illuminated MSS, 

block-books, and fifteeners, and sets all his energies to work, to ac- 

complish an exchange between Lord Spencer and his Majesty of 
Wirtemberg, of certain curious Bibles, for two editions of Virgil in 

1471,which negotiation he finally settles in a manner highly creditable 

to his diplomatic abilities. 
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From the Monastery of St. Peter, at Salzburg, Mr. Dibdin was re- 
commended to visit that of Chremsminster, in the route to Lintz, 
through a country of mountains and lakes, on the high road to Vienna. 
The courteous manners, and information of the brethren of Chrems- 
minster, it is delightful even to read of. ‘The conversation was all car- 
ried on in Latin; but urbanity is an exceilent interpreter : none of 
the partics appears to have been in want of any other.—The magnificent 
St. Florian, and the finely situated Monastery of Malk, were the next 
halting-places, both most interestingly described. At the latter place 
our author was strongly advised to take the Monastery of Géttwic in his 
way to Vienna. He had never heard of it; but “ its library contains 
meunabula of the most curious and scarce kind.” Behold him at its 
gates! But alas! the librarian, Odilo Klama, was from home; not a 
creature was to be found, and he was dejectedly pacing the cloisters, 
when his servant announced to him that the vice-principal would re- 
ceive him, and conduct him to the head or president. 

“The principal, whose name is Altmann,” says Mr. Dibdin, “ was 
attired in a sort of half-dignity dress; a gold chain and cross hung 
upon his breast, and a black silk cap covered his head. A gown, and 
what seemed to be a cassock, covered his body. He had the complete 
air of a gentleman, and might have turned his fiftieth year. His coun- 
tenance bespoke equal intelligence and benevolence; but, alas! not a 
word of French could he speak, and Latin was therefore necessarily 
resorted to by all parties. I intreated him to forgive all defects of 
composition and of pronunciation, at which he smiled gracionsly. 
The vice-principal then bowed to the abbot, and retreated; but not 
before I had observed them to whisper apart, and to make gesticula- 
tions, which I augured to portend something in the shape of providing 
refreshment, if not dinner. My suspicion was quickly confirmed : for, 
on the vice-principal quitting the apartment, the abbot observed to me, 
* You will necessarily partake of our dinner, which is usually at one 
o'clock, but which I have postponed till three, in order that I may con- 
duct you over the monastery, and shew you what is worthy of observa~ 
tion. You have made a long journey hither, and must not be disap- 
pointed.’ ‘This courteous address was followed by an interesting con- 
versation on the situation of the monastery, and the vicissitudes to 
which it had been exposed. ‘Look on the prospect around you,’ said 
the abbot: ‘it is unbounded. On yon opposite wooded heights, on 
the other side of the Danube, we all saw, from these very windows, 
the fire and smoke of the advanced guard of the French army, in con- 
test with the Austrians, upon Bonaparte’s first advance towards Vien- 
na. The French emperor himself took possession of this monastery. 
He slept here, and we entertained him, the next day, with the best 
déjeuné a la fourchette which we could afford. He seemed well satis- 
fied with his reception; but I own that I was glad when he left us. 
Strangers to arms, in this tranquil retreat, and visited only, as you 
may now visit us, for the purpose of peaceful hospitality, it agitated 
us extremely to come in contact with warriors and chieftains.—Ob- 
serve yonder,’ continued the abbot: ‘Do you notice an old castle in 
the distance, to the left, situated almost upon the very banks of the 
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Danube? That castle, so tradition reports, once held your Richard the 
First, when he was detained a prisoner by Leopold, Marquis of Aus- 
tria, on his return from the Holy Land.’ The more the abbot spoke, 
and the more I continued to gaze around, the more I fancied myself 
treading upon faery ground, and that the scene in which I was engaged 
partook of the illusion of romance.’’—At the door of the library “three 
or four Benedictines, for this famous convent is of the order of St. 
Benedict, “ were apparently waiting to receive us. They first saluted 
the aia very respectfully, and then myself, with a degree of cheer- 
fulness almost amounting to familiarity. In a remote and strange 
place, of such a character, nothing is more encouraging than such a 
reception.” The library is probably the richest in bibliozr aphical lore 
in Austria, after that of Vienna; but we must, for the present, content 
ourselves with what in such company may scarcely be considered less 
“the feast of reason,” which is exhibited to us in the dinner-saloon. 
“Tt was a large, light, and lofty room. The ceiling was covered with 
paintings of allegorical subjects in fresco, descriptive of the advantages 
of piety and learning. .... We sat down at thehigh table, precisely as 
you may remember it in the halls at Oxford, to a plentiful and even 
elegant repast. ‘The principal did me the honour of placing me at his 
right hand. Grace was no sooner said than Mr. Lewis made his ap- 
pearance, and seemed to eye the scene before him with mingled delight 
and astonishment. He had, in fact, just completed his sketch of the 
monastery, and seemed well satisfied at seeing me in such quarters, 
and so well occupied. ‘The brethren were well pleased to reccive him, 
but first begged to have a glance at the drawing, with which they were 
highly gratified. 

‘** My companion having joined the festive board, the conversation 
and the cups of Rhenish wine seemed equally to circulate without re- 
straint. We were cheerful even to loud mirth; and the smallness of 
the party compared with the size of the hall, caused the sounds of our 
voices to be reverberated from every quarter. Meantime the sun 
threw his radiant beams across a window of noble dimensions, quite 
across the saloon, so as to keep us in shadow, and illuminate the other 
parts of the room. Thus we were cool, but the day without had be- 
gun to be sultry. Behind me, or rather between the abbot and my- 
self, stood a grave, sedate, and inflexible-looking attendant, of large 
square dimensions, habited in a black gown, which scarcely reached 
the skirts of his coat. He spoke not; he moved not, save when he 
saw my glass emptied, which, without any previous notice or permission, 
he made a scrupulous point of filling even to the very brim, with the 
most highly-flavoured Rhenish wine which I had yet tasted in Germany. 
Our glasses being almost of the size of ale-glasses, it behoved me to 
cast an attentive eye on this replenishing process; and I told the 
worthy master that we should be quickly revelling in our cups. He 
assured me that the wine, although good, was weak, but begged that I 
would consider myself at liberty to act as I pleased. In due time the 
cloth was cleared, and a dessert, consisting chiefly of delicious peaches, 
succeeded. A new order of bottles was introduced ; tall, square, and 
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capacious ; which were said to contain wine of the same quality, but of 
amore delicate flavour. It proved indeed to be most exquisite. The 
past labours of the day, together with the growing heat, had given a 
relish to every thing which 1 tasted; and in the full flow of my spirits 
I proposed a sentiment, which I trusted would be considered as_per- 
fectly orthodox, ‘ Long life and happy times to the present members, 
and increasing prosperity to the monastery of Gottwic.’ It was re- 
ceived and drunk with enthusiasm. .... [then requested that we might 
withdraw, as the hours were flying away, and we proposed sleeping 
within one stage of Vienna, on that sameevening. ‘ Your wishes shall 
be mine,’ answered the abbot. Whereupon he rose, with all the com- 
pany, and stepping some few paces backwards, placed his hands across 
his breast upon the gold cross, half closed his eyes, and said grace 
briefly and softly, in a manner the most impressive which I had ever 
witnessed.” —The whole party then proceeded forth to view the church 


and the state apartments. The abbot, with a kindness and elegance of 


manncr that added to the worth of the gift, pressed upon Mr. Dibdin’s 
acceptance a copy of the “Chronicon Gottwicense,” a treasure to 
the antiquary, of which it is probable there are not four copies in 
this kingdom. ‘ The courtesy, the frankness, the downright hearti- 
ness of feeling with which all this was done, added to the value of the 
present, rendered it one of the most delightful moments of my existence. 
I instinctively caught the abbot’s arm, pressed his hand with a cordial 
warmth between both of mine, and pausing one little moment, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Dies hic omninéd commemoratione dignus.’ 
“ On quitting the church and passing through the last court, or 
smaller quadrangle, we came to the outer walls; and leaving them, 
we discerned below, the horses, carriage, and valet, waiting to receive 
us. Our amiable host and his Benedictine brethren determined to walk 
a little way down the hill, to see us fairly seated, and ready to start. I 
intreated and remonstrated that this might not be, but in vain. On 
reaching the carriage, we all shook hands very cordially together ; but 
certainly I pressed those of the abbot more earnestly than the rest. 
We then saluted by uncovering, and stepping into the carriage, I held 
aloft the first volume of the ‘ Goéttwie Chronicle,’ exclaiming Valefe, 
domini cruditissimi, dics hic commemoratione dignus ; to which the abbot 
replied, with peculiarly emphatic sonorousness of voice, ‘ Vale ; Deus te, 
omnesque tibi charissimos conservet.’ ‘They then stopped for a moment, as 
the horses began to be put in motion; and retracing their steps up the 
hill, towards the outer gate of the monastery, disappeared. I thought, 


but it might not be so, that I discerned the abbot, at the distance of 


5 . . . . . ° 
some two hundred yards, yet lingering alone, with his right arm raised, 


and shaking it as the last and most affectionate token of farewell. And 
now I ask you, my dear friend, how is it possible for me ever to forget 
this ‘day of joyaunce’ spent at the Monastery of Gottwic? ‘Nulla 
dies unquam,” &c. 

And now we, also, will say, Valete domint eruditissm! But we 
should be guilty of great injustice towards Mr. Lewis, did we close 
our remarks without observing, that the volumes which have given rise 
to them owe half their attractions to his pencil ; which by a happy and 
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rare combination of talent brings every thing that Mr. Dibdin describes 
as most interesting, immediately before the eye of the reader ; whether 
it pertain to the peculiarities of costume, the interest of portrait, the 
fidelity of fac-similes, the beauty of romantic landscape, or the im- 
posing characteristics of ancient architecture. 





GRIMM’S GHOST. LETTER III. 


Tue Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Artists, at Somer- 
set House, is just closed. So are the Courts of Law at Westminster, 
to make way for the ceremony of the King’s Coronation ;_ but they will 
not long be re-opened before a curious subject of litigation will, in all 
probability, exercise the ingenuity of the gentlemen of the long robe. 
Let the defendant’s solicitor tell his own story. 


THE ARTISTS’ LETTER-BOX. 


Case, for the opinion of Mr. Serjeant Sprit-natr. 


The artists who exhibit their pictures annually at the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House, situate in the parish of Saint Mary-le-Strand, in the 
county of Middlesex, are, by a bye-law of the committee, entitled to 
receive letters upon professional business, whether by the general or 
twopenny post, free of postage. ‘This privilege, in process of time, 
became the source of considerable abuse. Communications of the most 
trivial and unprofessional affairs were, through the medium of the 


Lombard-street office, opened between Somerset House and all parts of 


the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. One-pound notes 
to miniature painters from sweethearts at Bath and Bristol; bills for 
turpentine and canvass from Manchester to gentlemen in the historical 
line ; how-d’ye-do’s from aunts at Whitby ; and dunning scrawls from 
unpaid bathers at Margate and Brighton, were, like the operation of the 


poor-rates upon the landholders, gradually undermining the funds of 


the committee. 

To check this growing evil, the committee on the Ist of May, 1820, 
entered into the following resolution: 

“ Resolved—That, in order to diminish the late alarming, and as it 
is suspected, unnecessary increase in the charge of postage, all letters 
addressed to artists, at the Royal Exhibition in Somerset House, be 
opened by the secretary ; that such letters as relate to private busi- 
ness be forwarded to the parties to whom they are addressed, to be by 
them paid for ; and that such letters as relate to professional business 
be impounded by this committee, and kept in a box to be entitled 
‘ The Artists’ Letter-Box,’ where they may be severally and occasien- 
ally inspected by the painters for whom they are intended. But that 
the same be upon no account removed, except by this committee, or 
its agent or agents duly authorized.” 

According to invariable usage, all waste papers, consisting of covers 
of letters, cancelled tickets, paid checks, &c. &c. are delivered over as 
perquisites to the porter who waits in the hall near the gigantic statue 
of Hercules. ‘That office is now, and has been for eighteen months, 
occupied by Tobias ‘Trudge. 
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On the 12th of July, 1821, Tobias Trudge brought to the shop of 


Messrs. Colburn and Co. in Conduit-street, a mahogany box, about two 
feet square, with an aperture at the top sufticiently large to admit letters, 
with the words “ Artists’ Letter-Box” marked with white paint upon the 
lid. The porter stated that, according to custom, the box was delivered 
to him, by the chairman of the committee, the key being at that time in 
the lock, that he might take out and appropriate its contents, as waste- 
paper. ‘Tobias Trudge further alledged, that in crossing Catherine- 
street, in the parish aforesaid, in order to enter his lodgings, situate in 
Broad-court, Bow-street, also in the parish aforesaid, he was corpo- 
really encountered by a very tall new Haymarket comic actor; and 
that the jostle of the encounter caused the key of the box to fly from 
the lock, and to fall down the area of the Feather-bed Warehouse at the 
corner of Catherine-street, whence, notwithstanding all his labour and 
pains, he had been unable to extricate it. The porter, therefore, 
brought the box, locked as it was, to the aforesaid publishers, offering 
to sell to them its contents at a venture. ‘The words used upon that 
occasion by the porter were as follows; ‘ Will you buy a pig in a 
poke?” ‘The porter was desired to call again on the morrow. In 
the mean time your opinion is requested, 


1. Whether Messrs. Colburn and Co. can safely, legally, and 
equitably complete the bargain so as above-mentioned offered to be 
made with them ? ’ 

2. Whether, by so doing, and subsequently publishing the contents 
of the box in the New Monthly, or any other Magazine, they will ren- 
der themselves liable to an action, of Trover, of debet et detinet, an 
action upon the case, a bill in equity, a bill for an injunction, an indict- 
ment, an ex-officio information at the suit of the Attorney General, 
or any and what other process, at the suit of the artists, the committee, 
the trustees of Somerset House, the writers of the letters, the fre- 
quenters of the exhibition, the creditors of the porter, or any and which 
of them, or any and what other person or persons ? 

3. And, upon the whole, how would you advise Messrs. Colburn 
and Co. to act, in order to obtain the greatest possible profit at the 
least possible risk ? 


Upon this case Mr. Serjeant Sprit-air, on the following day, gave 
the following opinion : 


1. This case is not without its difficulties. I am disposed to think 
that I am of opinion, that had the proferred article been bond fide a Pig 
in a Poke, no action would lie.—See Law dicta, caveat emptor, in pari 
delicto, and volenti non fit injuria. In the case of Pig in Poke, the 
laxity and elasticity of the latter, enables the purchaser of the former, 
by the aid of finger and thumb, to ascertain the limbs and liveliness, 
the gaiety and grunt, of the Pig, howsoever small.—See Bacon's 
Abridgment, vol. 1. p. 42. But this is a case of mahogany: a more 
ebdurate material, yet I am disposed to think that both buyer and 
carrier are ex necessitate bound to a knowledge of its contents.—See 
Wood’s Conveyancing, vol. 2. p. 56. Nonconstat but its contents may 
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be felonious, viz. a threat to fire a barn.—See Burn’s Justice, vol. 3. p. 
7. Or treasonable, viz. an order to paint a king’s head in a charger, 
—See Rex v. Bradshaw, Ist Cromwell, p. 47. Or libellous, and 
therefore no windfall.—See Rex v. Woodfall, 1 Term Rep. 42. Or 
not worth powder and shot.—See Doge of Venice v. Elliston, 4 Theatr. 
Record. p. 79. ‘The safety, therefore, of the transaction will depend 
upon its legality, and its legality upon the verdict of the jury. 

2. I do not think that publication will render Messrs. Colburn 
and Co. liable to an action at the suit of the artists, or of any one of 
them, provided due caution be used in concealing their names, or only 
denoting them by their initials: no jury could be led to believe that 
even in the event of detection, they could suffer any injury in their feel- 
ings or otherwise ; although from the force of their brotherly love, the 
feelings of one might be held to be lacerated by any ridicule cast 
upon another: in the which case it might be a question whether an 
action would not lie at the suit of painter A for a pasquinade upon 
painter B.—See Hoax's Credat Judzeus, vol. 1. p. 20. I think, as a 
measure of precaution, general releases, upon proper stamps, should be 
procured from the writers of the letters, the committee, the trustees of 
Somerset-house, and the frequenters of the exhibition. Stamps may 
be procured under the same roof. Search should also be made at the 
Bankrupt-office, to ascertain whether any commission had issued against 
Tobias Trudge on the day of the proffer. 

3. If Messrs. Colburn and Co. wish to procure the greatest pos- 
sible profit, they will proceed with the publication. But, if at the 
least possible risk, and if, as I am led to believe, the letter-com- 
mittee be also the hanging committee, I should advise Messrs. Colburn 
and Co., as a measure of precaution, to secure the state apartments in 
Newgate. 

SOMNOLENT SPLIT-HAIR, 
Brick Court, Temple, 13th July, 1821. 

The hint at the close of the Serjeant’s opinion has been disregarded. 
Out have come the contents of the artist’s letter-box. And “ here they 
are,” as the children’s story-books say. 





Mrs. Mreapowcrort to Mr. O 


I wish, my dear sir, to communicate a fact to you, in confidence, 
which I have hitherto kept from my most intimate friends. I was forty 
on the fifteenth of last April. You start! and well you may. Who 
would take me for more than thirty-one? Major Gorget, last Monday, 
at the United Service Club, betted a dozen of claret that I was only 
twenty-six. He told me of it on Tuesday morning. Thank heaven ! 
there is nothing deceitful about me but my appearance. I think you 
need not make me look quite so young as the Major imagines me to be. 
Suppose we say twenty-eight: or twenty-nine at farthest. Sir T. L. 
turns out nothing older than twenty-three. But this, I think, is carrying 
things a little too far. Time's progress may be checked a little, but Sir 
T. positively knocks him down on the king’s highway. Well! con- 
cluding that twenty-nine is to be the age, all you will have to do is to 
transplant a little of my fat from my body to my face. Upon the ave- 
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rage, | am just fat enough; but it is a treacherous fluid, and is apt, at 
my age, to desert the visage and take refuge in the stomach. Be it 
your task, Mr. O. to counteract this. My new stays came home last 
night, and I assure you they have made me quite another being. So 
slender in the waist! When the fat quits the forehead and cheeks, it 
leaves the skin puckered. I had nearly said wrinkled, but it will be 
time toadopt that epithet twenty years hence. Arrow-root fattens, but 
too impartially: I wish for some drug which will produce that eflect 

only on the face. Are you acquainted with any such medicine? Not 
that it much signifies at my time of life. I am divided about the 
forehead. Suppose you paint it as smooth as ivory: or suppose you 
cover it with a cluster of curls: I declare I hardly know which to de- 
cide upon. The ivory would give me more the air of Juno: the curls 
that of Hebe. I have preferred the latter to the former goddess ever 
since I read Telemachus, as translated by Smollett. Hebe then let it 
be. I set off to-morrow for Brighton; if Major Gorget calls in New- 
man-street, be sure not to tell him of my place of refuge. He is too 
pressing: poor Mr, Meadowcroft has not been dead more than five 
months : yes, he has: it is five months and two days: bless me, how 
time flies! Say nothing to the Major: but let him, by all means, see 
my portrait. If you have finished the face, with a suitable expression, 
that is to say, with a good-humoured severity, tempering dignity with 
humility, and acquiescence with denial, my eyes will articulate what 
follows. ‘ You are too abrupt : fie, Major, asoldier and afraid. Let me 
hear no more of this: Kind Sir, repeat that strain. Follow me not 
into Sussex, as you value my good opinion: I mean to keep my retreat 
at No. 2, Pavilion Parade, Brighton, a secret from all the world.” 
Surely, Mr. O. an artist of your talents may tell all this upon canvass. 
Do it then, and spare a widow’s blushes. I can’t conceive what you 
mean in your hint about crape. I won't have a rag of it in the picture. 

Do you imagine that I shall be always weeping, like one of Ovid’s river 
goddesses? Mr. M. was a very worthy man; but recollect what King 
Henry said when tidings came to him of the death of Perey of Nor- 
thumberland. B.9 cP A Founda 
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ALDERMAN DowGatE To * . 


Much obliged to you, Sir. Very much obliged to you. Made me 


quite another man: wish Camomile could do as much: he has soused 
me with slops till I am as lank as a weazle; but you have put me on 
my legs again. ‘There's cheeks! there's a calf! there’sa perpendicular 
(I think that's the word) back, and a squeezed-in bread-basket. It 
reminds me very much of myself, when I walked up to town in the year 
1786, only the dress is a little different; no silk stockings, velvet 
breeches, and powdered periwigs in those days. ‘Talk of fluids, and. 
washes, and paints, and auburn wigs! phoo! You are the boy for be- 
witching ‘em. Should not wonder if you got me a second wife! And 
yet I shall be half ashamed to present it to the Corporation: it’s so very 
young: I shall be quizzed; I know I shall. Well, if they don’t choose 
to take it, they may leave it. I'll give it to my son, Tom. It’s just 
his age, and may pass for him, when I am dead and gone. ‘That will 
save him the expense of sitting for a new one. 
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Captars Horenounp To Sir W. B. 


To speak the truth, I don’t quite like it. I have no particular ob- 
jection to make ; but it does not sufficiently blend the soldier and the 
gentleman. The former, indeed, is well enough designated by the 
scarlet jacket, and the L. H. V. upon the gorget ; but there is asort of 
a je ne scais quoi wanting to make it look the latter. You tell me that 
* Portrait of a Gentleman” in the catalogue will set all that smooth. So 
it would, but I choose to have it printed “ Portrait of Candid Hore- 
hound, Esquire, a Captain in the Light Horse Volunteers.” The 
L. H. V. wonld be more technical ; but some wag would be translating 
it Left-handed Volunteers, or some such stupid joke; so I'll have it 
printed “ Light Horse” at length. You have made the left side of the 
shirt-collar fall over the black stock. Pray correct this, and paint it 
bolt upright. This will give me a greater air of fashion, and will 
partly cover the claret-mark on my chin. « I don't like having the good 
qualities of my leg and thigh enveloped in great thick russia duck 
overalls. Pray daub them out, and dress me in white elastic silk: 
nothing so well shews the muscles. ‘The shortest way will be to com- 
mence de novo, as my uncle Hilary has it. Throw negligently over 
my capacious shoulders a most beautiful hussar cloak, with an immense 
quantity of sugar-loaf buttons. I wish I could hit upon a less _pro- 
fessional adjective. Give me a pair of polished obdurate boots, reach- 
ing half way up the thigh. Place my right foot upon the head of a 
dead radical; my left upon the mouth of a cannon, which must be in 
the very act of explosion. Paint a drawn sword beautifully polished 
in my right-hand, and a cocked pistol, marked ‘ Mortimer,” in my 
left. In the front of my helmet affix a death’s head and cross bones, 
and by all means let the beauty of my countenance be tempered by a 
valiant severity. I'll have the air red with conflagration. In part of 
the back-ground let the mob be flying in disorder, clambering over the 
rails of Finsbury-square, and making the best of their way towards 
Bishopsgate-street. In another part, let Major Cartwright be seen 
running up the City-road towards St. Luke’s. My faithful negro in 
the rear must be reining-in a coal-black steed, snorting fire, and toss- 
ing his mane and tail into the clouds. Let the horse be rearing in 
such a way as in his descent must cause his left hoof infallibly to frac- 
ture my helmet, and, possibly, my skull. Let my negro appear 
alarmed at this, but do not let me appear alarmed at all. I wish, or 
rather my father wishes, that the shop in Chiswell-street may be dis- 
tinctly visible, with the words “ Horehound and Son, Grocers and 
Tea-dealers,” painted in gold letters upon a blue ground over the 
door. Pray throw in my poor wife in an agony of tears, at the nursery- 
window, with the Gazette in her hand, which directs my regiment to 
muster on the morning of the Coronation at three o’clock. But don’t 
let this appear to give me a moment’s uneasiness. 


Levit Lazarus to Mr. T. 


Make it pounds instead of guineas, and you shall have back the 
frame the moment the exhibition is over. 
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ITALY.* 


Ir is justly observed by Lady Morgan, that “ the character of feeling 
with which each great city in Italy is sought, must depend on the taste, 
the pursuit, or the views, of the traveller who visits them. To one 
whose historical associations belong to the middle ages, Florence be- 
comes all that Kome is to the classic tourist, or Loretto to the devout 
pilgrim!” It is owing to her own mind having been early imbued with 
a fondness for the illustrious names that mark the Florentine annals, 
that Lady Morgan’s account of the city of Florence, of its society, and 
literature, is not only one of the most interesting, but likewise the most 
important parts of her work. ‘The state of society in Florence is far 
more intellectual, more animated, and more refined than that of Rome ; 
nor are we surprised at Lady Morgan's leaving somewhat reluctantly 
the lovely vale of Arno, for the banks of the Tiber; for not all the 
classical recollections and philosophical reveries which the eternal city 
may be calculated to inspire in the heart of an enthusiast, who makes 
the scenes before him subservient only to his idea of the past, can to a 
sober and feeling mind atone for the degrading effects which an arbi- 
trary government, and a church reviving all the superstitions and 
deceptions of the darkest ages, produce upon the character of those 
very people, whose only boast is that they are descended from a race 
of whose valour, patriotism, and independence, they exhibit the lowest 
reverse that can fall to the lot of 2 civilized nation. Lost in sloth and 
indifference, the modern Romans are too passive to give any employ- 
ment to the spies who surround them on every side; and they submit, 
without effort for relief, to all the most arbitrary measures of the Papal 
government, though few can plead their belief in the infallibility of its 
head, as an excuse for their slavish obedience. The revival of miracles, 
and processions, and pilgrimages, under the influence of the House of 
Austria, seems, indeed, to carry with it few attractions, except for those 
who hope, by means of such instruments, to plunge the people once 
more into that ignorance, which in the dark ages rendered them alike 
blind to the crimes of the church, and subservient to the tyranny of 
their rulers. But surely, in the present day, it must excite the laugh 
of undisguised contempt, were it not repressed by indignation at the 
knavery of the thing, to see the King of Sardinia replacing on the 
shrine of San Lorenzo in Genoa, with the most solemn ceremonies, the 
“ Sacra Carina,” or emerald dish, upon which, according to the con- 
venient tradition of ages, was served the last supper of our Saviour. 
This emerald dish, unfortunately, was proved by the sacrilegious touch 
of the French Institute to be only green glass; it was nevertheless 
most religiously restored, and still serves to swear by, as the veritable 
emerald dish, which Queen Sheba originally offered to King Solomon, 
from whose temple it found its way, by some miracle not explained, 
into the house of the Jewish Publican, whither our Saviour went with 
his Apostles to celebrate their last meal together. With the same re- 
gard to truth and rational belief, is exhibited at the Holy House at 
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Loretto, to which so many crowned heads, and brainless heads of both: 
sexes, have made pilgrimages within the last five or six years, the little 

earthen porringer, out of which, as the priest unblushingly informs the 
devout listener, the Mother of God used to feed the infant Jesus ; the 
porringer itself happening to be of the modern delf of Faenza, may 
be regarded as fortunate, insomuch as the belief in its antiquity calls 
for an additional exertion of the saving virtue of faith, from this cir- 
cumstance. But we will pass over these, and a hundred other such 
disgusting and impious cheats, including that of the Holy Chair of St. 
Peter itself, with its Arabic inscription, signifying that ‘* There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” and attend to the effect of all 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance,” of the Catholic ceremonies, as 
they attract the eyes of our sight-loving countrymen and countrywomen, 
whose restless curiosity, and besoin of excitement, carry them wherever 
they have a chance of seeing a crowd as idle, and yet as restless as 
themselves. 

“ On Holy Thursday, the whole foreign population of Rome rolls 
on, in endless succession, to the Vatican. ‘The portico, colonnades, 
vestibules, both of the church and palace, assume the air of the court 
of a military despot. Every epoch in the military costume is there 
gaudily exhibited. Halberdiers in coats of mail, and slate-coloured 
pantaloons, which pass upon the faithful for polished steel armour ; the 
Swiss in their antique dresses of buff and scarlet, and lamberkeens ; the 
regular troops in their modern uniforms ; the guardia nobile, the Pope's 
voltigeurs, all feathers and feebleness, gold and glitter; generals of the 
British army, colonels and subalterns of every possible yeomanry, with 
captains and admirals of the navy, and an host of non- descripts, lay- 
men, and protestant clergymen, who ‘ for the nonce’ take shelter 
under any thing resembling an uniform, that may serve as a passe-partout, 
where none are courteously received but such as wear the livery of 
church or state militant—all move towards the portals of the Sistine 
Chapel, which, with their double guards, resemble the mouth of a mili- 
tary pass, dangerous to approach, and difficult to storm. The ladies, 
(and the English ladies ever foremost) press with an imprudent impe- 
tuosity upon the guards, who with bayonets fixed and elbows squared, 
repress them with a resistance, such as none but female assailants 
would dare to encounter a second time. Thousands of tickets of ad- 
mission are shewn aloft by upraised hands, and seconded by high-raised 
voices; while the officer of the guard, who can read and tear but one at 
a time, leaves the task of repulsion to the Swiss, who manfully second 
their ‘ allez fous en’ with a physical force, that in one or two instances 
incapacitated the eager candidates for further application. A few 
English favoured by the minister, and all the princes and diplomatists 

resident at Rome, pioneered by their guards of honour, and attended 
by crowds of servile, crouching, crawling creatures, who in their long 
black robes, and short white rochets, look like the outcasts of either 
sex, make their way without let or molestation. One side of the space, 
separated from the choir by a screen, is fitted up for them apart. The 
other | is for the whole female congregation, who are crushed in, like 


5 5 
sheep ina fold. The men, if in uniform or full court dresses, are ad- 
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mitted to a tribune within the choir; while the inferior crowd, left to 
shift for themselves, rush in with an impetuosity none can restrain; for 
though none are admitted at all to the chapel without tickets, yet the 
number of applicants (almost exclusively foreign) is much too great 
for the limited capacity of the place. A scene of indescribable confu- 
sion ensues. The guards get mingled with the multitude. English 
peers are overturned by Roman canons. [Irish friars batter the old 
armour of the mailed halberdiers with fists more formidable than the 
iron they attack. Italian priests tumble over tight-laced dandies ; 
and the ‘ Via via’ of the Roman guard, and the ‘ Fous ne restet pas 
isst’ of the Swiss, mingle with screams, supplications, reproofs, and the 
English ‘ God-dam,’ long after the solemn service of the church has 
begun. The Vicegerent of God on earth in vain represents, the cross 
of peace in vain shines above the high altar: tranquillity is only re- 
stored when suffocation begins. 

** The rites which all come to witness, but to which none attend, are 
at last finished. The procession of the sacrament to the Paoline 
Chapel succeeds ; and then comes ‘ the tug of war.’ Some rush for- 
ward, to get in time to the adjoining chapel ; others stay to witness the 
procession (d’ailleurs, the same as that already described at the Qui- 
rinal). ‘The Swiss sweep all before them to clear the passages for the 
ceremony, without consulting the wishes of any. Then the long file 
of priests, carrying lighted torches, moves forward, followed by the 
cardinals, with their hands meekly folded on breasts dazzling with gold, 
while their wondering and inquiring eyes seem to say, ‘ Is it only to 
see us that you are all here?’ The Pope, supported by prelates, his 
meek head imperially canopied, his gorgeous train proudly borne, 
totters slowly after them, chaunting from time to time some tremulous 
feeble notes, to which the rest respond in deep-toned chorus, until the 
whole procession passes into that immense vestibule, which serves as an 
anti-room to both chapels. The gates of the Paoline are thrown open, 
and its dusky walls appear illuminated with thousands of tapers, twink- 
ling in the rays of the noon-day sun, through an atmosphere of smoke. 
Few are able to enter the illuminated chapel, or to behold the deposi- 
tion of the sacrament; and many who are informed of the program of 
the day, by endeavouring to catch at all the ceremonies, scarcely attain 
to any. 

“‘ The desire of seeing the Pope wash the pilgrims feet, with the cardi- 
nals waiting on them at dinner, and of beholding the Pope give the be- 
nediction from the balcony, divide the attention and impede the efforts 
of the distracted sight-seer. A prelate in pontificalibus ascends a flight 
of stairs, guarded by soldiers : the whole tide of spectators flows after him ; 
they are repulsed by the sentinels ; and, in proportion as they are beaten 
back, the crowd from below increases. Some one hints that an opposite 
door leads to the pilgrims foot-tubs, or to the scaffolding erected for 
seeing the Benediction. Instantly the torrent directs its course in that 
channel, and is met by another crowd returning disappointed from the 
same direction, where cross doors have been shut in their faces, and 
guards have driven them back likewise. Then the efforts to get up, 
and get down, to get in, and get ont produce consequences the most 
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unsuitable to the solemnity of the season, and of the place. Shoes are 
lost, veils are torn, ancles are strained, shoulders dislocated, and ribs 
bruised ; and those who escape uninjured to the silent solitary nave of 
St. Peter’s, and neither see the Pope wash feet, nor the cardinals serve 
maccaroni to hungry beggars, are by far the best off. Here gradually 
assemble, and patiently wait, in tedious suspense for the arrival of car- 
riages, or in fretful anxiety for more venturous friends, three-fourths of 
the multitude, who come so far to see so much, and who return having 
very literally seen nothing, consoling themselves with the reflection, 
that though the pageantry of Holy Thursday is lost, Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday are yet tocome. The first anxiety on this occasion is 
to get in, the next to get out ; and, during the whole day, the congrega- 
tion are so occupied in taking care of their bodies, that, in spite of 
masses and processions, no one ever gives one thought to the care of 
his soul, 

“ On Goop-F rivay the turmoil is something less, because there are 
fewer sights to see. This day of gloom and sacrifice, of fasting and 
mortification, begins at the Vatican by a superb and sumptuous dinner, 
given to the conclave and the corps diplomatique, &c. 

“* Thus prepared for the celebration of the Miserere, which follows 
the dessert, as a sort of chasse caffé, the guests proceed to their places 
in the Sistine Chapel. The cardinals move processionally from the 
table to the altar, to ‘ mark, learn, and inwardly digest ;’ and with lips 
still moist with lacrymz Christi, chaunt the responses to the seven 
penitential psalms. When the last light is extinguished, and the last 
strain of the Miserere dies away, every one gropes as he can from the 
Sistine, on his way to St. Peter’s. The brilliant lighting of the colon- 
nades, porticos, and staircases, the guards, the crowds of pretty women 
and well-dressed men, give to the splendid avenues the air of a court 
theatre, and imitate, on a more magnificent scale, the Palace of the 
Tuileries. 

*“ Tue Intuminatep Cross of St. Peter’s, and the adoration of the 
Pope and cardinals, are the attractions of the evening. On this occa- 
sion, thousands of all ranks and countries pour into the church, where 
no tickets of admission are required ; yet the mighty temple, made for 
the universe, still seems half empty. Many of the dim aisles afford safe 
asylum for retiring piety, or clandestine love; and the vastness of the 
whole, contemplated through a well-managed obscurity, seems to extend 
beyond its usual limits, and to be lost in immeasurable distance. The hun- 
dred lamps, which in their bright brazen sockets burn day and night round 
the sepulchre of St. Peter’s, are this day extinguished. A cross of flame 
suspended from the cupola, before the baldachin of the high altar, 
alone lights the immediate space over which it hangs, and leaves all 
else in the majesty of darkness, here and there faintly dispersed by a 
twinkling lamp. That illuminated spot seemed like a magic circle. It 
is hermetically closed by three files of armed men, and the beams shed 
from the cross fall only on spears and bayonets. This space is kept 
clear, and untouched by vulgar and unblessed feet, that pontifts, 
princes, and cardinals may, unmolested by plebeian penitence, offer up 
the * sacrifices of their conttite hearts.” At last, these ‘ powers and 
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principalities” appear, accompanied by a guard, who clear a passage 
through the gathering multitude. The troops that await them open 
their files, and close again upon their precious charge. The Pope falls 
prostrate before the Cross, on cushions of down and velvet. The 
princes and princesses, with their little courts of little courtiers, (and 
less than these never crawled upon the robes of royalty) take their 
station on his right; on his left kneel the cardinals. 

‘* During this singular prostration the most profound silence reigned. 
The Pope seemed unfeignedly absorbed in holy abstraction ; and as 
the light fell upon his venerable head and faded face, and tinged his 
flowing robes, there was something mystic and ideal in his appearance ; 
and to a faith which fancy had warmed, or fanaticism deranged, his 
translation from a mortal coil at that moment might have appeared 
possible. 

“In the centre of the church crowded the beau monde of London, 
Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, laughing, flirting, chattering, and 
love-making, through all the philological varieties which might be sup- 
posed to make a conversazione in the tower of Babel. ‘There vows 
were received that did not all belong to heaven, and oaths were 
taken at the statue of St. Peter, at which Jove laughs, if Peter does 
not. 

“ There, too, Roman beauties, who disdained the flaunting rites of 
noon-day ceremonial, moved in their long black veils, to meet at the 
appointed shrine some male devotee; and there, in true sincerity of heart 
and faith, knelt within view of that cross, to which alone her eyes are 
directed, one alike ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 
Whole families of the middle classes were seated on the steps of al- 
tars, or at the feet of monuments, gazing on the varied spectacle ; and 
bands of peasantry breathing garlic and aves, strutted every where 
about, piously amused, and adding much to the strangeness of the 
scene, whose grotesque groupings they aptly filled up. 

** As ‘ night thickens,’ and St. Peter’s thins, the slow return of the 
varied multitude, and above all of the pilgrim bands and confraterni- 
ties, afford a picturesque and curious addition to the Good-Friday 
sights. These pilgrims are wretched ragged creatures, led on by 
some Roman lady of condition, who, with the cross of her Redeemer in 
one hand and her French ridicule in the other, gives out the peniten- 
tial stave as she moves along, and is answered by the yell of her fol- 
lowers. As their dark bands sweep along the banks of the Tiber, and 
their red torches flash on the walls of the castle of St. Angelo, they 
raise the deep-toned, and, when softened by distance, occasionally me- 
lodious psalmody, that with exquisite skill they suffer to die away 
along those waters over which Pagan priests have raised their ‘ Io 
Peans,’ or chaunted the funeral obsequies for the death of Adonis. _ 

‘ Saturday, unmarked by any imposing ceremony, is passed in si- 
lence and gloom. It images the descent of Christ into hell. But the 
eve of Easter Sunday portends, by various festive exhibitions, the joys 
and the triumphs of the following day, and the termination of that long 
penance and privation which precede it. The shops of Rome are then 
gaily lighted ; and the pizzicaroli, the faithful allies of the church, now 
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offer ‘ food for meditation’ to the hungry devotees, whose long fasts 
are about to be recompensed by repletion. In one shop we saw St. 
Paul irradiated by a glory of sausages; and in another the ill-boding 
bird of St. Peter, hung up with the apostle it had warned in vain; Ma- 
donnas curiously carved in butter, and Bambinos in lard, warmed the 
devotion of the inward man ; and every eatable of plastic consistence, 
or of malleable form, was pressed into the service of architectural de- 
coration and symbolic piety. 

On Easter Sunpay the service is performed at St. Peter's, and it 
is then that the church exhibits all its splendour, and exhibits its forces 
on a site worthy their display. ‘The spacious Piazza of St. Peter, its 
porticos and colonnades, its beautiful fountains, its stupendous fagade, 
glittering in the noon- day sun, become the scene of action. Above its 
marble walls rise fantastic awnings, for the accommodation of the spec- 
tators, who at an early hour crowd their elevated seats. The space be- 
low is lined with infantry. The light horse, with their showy dresses, 
form aline within. ‘The Roman military standards, once the banners of 
universal conquest, now only serve to deck the pageant and to flaunt 
above the gaudy little colours of the Swiss corps. 

“In the centre of all, forming the inner circle, and crowding the steps 
of the church, are a multitude of common people. The doggie above 
the portico are filled with the cardinals ; and in the centre, raised upon 
men’s shoulders high above all, like some dimly-seen deity, and re- 
duced almost to a speck by his elevation, oer the Pontiff! He is 
said to pray, but prays unheard ; and when he rises to give the bene- 
diction, the act, scarce visible, is awfully announced by the tolling of 
the great bell of St. Peter's, and the firing of the cannon of St. Angelo. 
The military ground their arms, and drop on their knees ;_ the cardinals 
fling down the church's indulgences among the people, who scarcely 
stooped to pick them up, though each was the.remission of years of 
frailty. Drums beat, trumpets sound, the music plays, the troops file 
off, and the ceremony finishes at night with the illuminations of the 
Vatican. 

‘On Easter Monday a general rout ensues; ‘ Give me a horse, 
my kingdom for a horse,’ is the cry. Post-horses and vetturino-stands 
are on that day all that the Vatican and St. Peter's were the day be- 
fore. Some fly for amusement to the crater of Mount Vesuvius, others 
to the abyss of Herculaneum ; rendezvous are given among the ruins 
of Palmyra, and parties are arranged among the cedars of Mount Le- 
banon; some return to seek hearts left at Florence or Genoa; and 
others who, amidst all the affectation of virtd, and pretended admira- 
tion of a climate with which few are not disappolaned, pant for the com- 
forts of a British fire side, turn their heads homewards, delighted to 
have seen Italy, and delighted to leave it. ‘The Roman matron is left 
to prepare her ‘ pizza de pasqua’ undisturbed by her restless lodgers ; 
and the Roman existence resumes its monotony, its indolence, and its 
quietude; with nothing to look to but the mal-aria, until ‘le passage 
des hirondelles’ shall again bring a bevy of foreign visitants to the 
Porta del Popolo.” 


It is pictures like these which “ give the very body of the times 
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their form and pressure,” that distinguish the observations of intellec- 
tual and gifted persons from those of the common herd of' travellers, 
Formerly the English thought they shewed their loyalty, whenever they 
went abroad, by insulting the host, at the hazard of finishing their days 
in a prison, ridiculing the miracles pretended to be worked by favourite 
saints or relics, and keeping their hats as firmly on their heads, and 
their knees as stiff, on all occasions, where the custom of the country 
they might be in required them to kneel or be uncovered, as any of the 
staunchest adherents of quakerism could do in the days of Charles LL, ; 
and this contempt was richly repaid by the hatred of the Catholics, 
who looked upon their most solemn ceremonies to be polluted by the 
presence of these island-hereties, and rejoiced in all the fervour of 
pious zeal when they had an opportunity of shewing their Christian 
regard for the good of their souls by purifying their bodies in this world 
with the holy fires which were typical of what they were supposed to 
deserve in the next. Now the case is altered: the best places, the 
most Imposing ceremonies are reserved for the English, who gaze with 
complacent civility-upon the mummerics which have long ceased to in- 
terest the enlightened, who profess the faith of which they fornr the 
excrescences. Lady Morgan remarks, that so few Italians of condi- 
tion attended the ceremonics described in these extracts, that it awak- 
ened the muse of Pasquin. When asked by Marforio ‘* where he was 
going in his court-dress, he replies, “ ‘To the Vatican’”—-“ But!” says 
Martorio, “* you will get no admittance.” ‘ Pardon me,” he rejoins, * I 
have lately turned heretick.” 

The eagerness with which the Italians begin to imitate our social 
institutions, and to study our literature, is a more pleasing subject of 
reflection. In Naples our language is studied almost as much as that 
of France; our newspapers find their way into its most enlightened 
circles, and the Marchese Berio, distinguished still more by his literary 
acquirements than by his rank and opulence, has addressed Lord 
Byron in an ode so replete with beauty and enthusiasm, as suffi- 
ciently proves how competent a judge he is of the merits of the noble 
bard whom he thus apostrophizes in a strain of poetry little inferior to 
his own. The sight of these stanzas, which have not before been sub- 
mitted to any other eyes than those of the author's private friends, is 
one of the benefits which Lady Morgan’s introduction into the literary 
circles of Italy has enabled her to confer on her readers; and assuredly 
it is only doing her justice to say, that she has given us more informa- 
tion on the actual state of society in that country at the present mo- 
ment, the alternate influcuce of France and Austria on its manners and 
feelings, and the probable effects of the Holy Alliance and the revived 
order of things, than can be found in any of the numerous publications 
which have made their appearance since peace has smoothed the way 
for idleness and folly to lead their countless: votaries over the continent, 
to enrich foreigners with the property which they grudge proportioning 
any share of to the benefit of their own country. 
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THE CORONATION. 


I nave seen the Coronation, and never did I witness a sight 
so magnificent—so august—so sublime. If ever the exclama- 
tion of * hac olim meminisse juvabit” can be applicable, it must 
be to a spectacle like this, which, by eclipsing the future as 
well as the past, has condensed the wonders of a whole life in 
one absorbing moment, and given me reason to be thankful that 
my existence was made contemporaneous with such a sur- 
passing display of glory and splendour. So far from seeking to 
aggrandise what I have seen, even if that were possible, by any 
inflation of language, I have purposely abstained, during several. 
days, from any attempt at description, in order that some por- 
tion of my enthusiasm might be suffered to evaporate ; and yet, 
even now, I feel the necessity of perpetually Races my pen 
below the level of my feelings, lest 1 should be suspected of 
intemperate exaggeration. In all sincerity of heart I may say, 
that I unaffectedly pity those who, from any inexcusable con- 
siderations of interest, or the more justifiable causes of com- 
pulsory absence, have been debarred from sharing the intense 
gratification which I have experienced. Exhibitions of this 
nature are rare, and a concurrence of circumstances united to 
give interest and magnificence to the present, which may never 
be againcombined. The previous night, by its serene splen- 
dour, seemed anxious to do honour to the approaching gorgeous- 
ness. One would have thought that it was a st in 
heaven, and that all its nobility were present, sparkling in their 
stars, and coronets, and girdles of light; while imagination 
easily converted the milky way into a cluster of radiant courtiers 
qrens around the throne from which their splendours were 

erived. Morning began to dawn with a calm loveliness, which 
rather confirmed than dissipated these floating delusions of the 
mind. From the gallery where I had procured a seat, I saw the 
stars gradually ‘’gin to pale their ineffectual fires,” until none 
remained visible but Dian’s crescent, slowly changing its hue 
from gold to silver, and the sparkling son of Jupiter and Aurora, 
Lucifer, who, by his reluctant twinklings, seemed struggling for 
a little longer existence, that he might catch one glimpse of the 
approaching magnificence. Already were the eastern skies 
steeped in a faint grey light, interspersed with streaks of pale 
green, while fresh flushes of a rosier hue came every moment 

4 up from beneath the horizon, and a breeze, sent forward 
as the herald of the sun, presently wafted around me such a gush 


of crimson radiance, that I felt (to use the only poetical ex- 
pression of Sternhold and Hopkins) as if the morning “ on the 
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wings of winds came flying all abroad.” Behold, I exclaimed, 


“the jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains’ top ;” 
and I was endeavouring to recollect Tasso’s beautiful description 
of sun-rise, when the increasing charms of the day-break com- 
pelled me to concentrate all my faculties in the contemplation 
of the scene with which I was surrounded. 

The gallery where I had taken my station was a terrace which 
overhangs the Lake of Chéde, opposite to Mont Blanc ; and he 
who from this point has seen the sun rise, and shower its glories 
upon the romantic and stupendous wonders with which he is 
encompassed, will not marvel that I shrink from the hopeless 
attempt of its description. It is a spectacle to be felt, not 
painted. Amid the solitude of those gigantic and sublime 
regions there is something peculiarly impressive in witnessing 
the magnificence of Nature, as she silently performs her unerring 
evolutions ; and the heart of man, feeling itself in the immediate 
presence of omnipotence, turns with instinctive reverence to its 
Creator. But let me resume my narrative of the Coronation— 
not of a poor fleeting mortal like ourselves, but of that glorious 
King coeval with the world, and to endure till the great globe 
itself shall crumble and dissolve ;—of that truly. legitimate 
Sovereign, who alone can plead divine right for his enthrone- 
ment, since the Almighty has planted his feet deep in the bowels 
of the earth, and lifted his head above the clouds ;—of that 
Monarch of the mountains, who indeed deserves the appellation 
of Majesty—Mont Blanc. If I cannot say, in newspaper 
phraseology, that the morning was ushered in with the ringing 
of bells, I may affirm, that ten thousand were waving to and fro 
in the breezes of Heaven, for the lilies of the valley, and the 
hyacinths, and the blue-bells, and the wild flowers, were all 
nodding their down-looking cups at the earth; and who shall 
say that they were not melodious with a music inaudible to 
human ears, although fraught with harmonious vibrations for the 
innumerable insects who were recreating themselves beneath 
their pendent belfries? No daughter of earth, however fair or 
noble, would have been presumptuous enough to aspire to the 
honour of strewing flowers on this august occasion, for a heaven- 
ly florist had fashioned them with his hand, and perfumed them 
with his breath, and Flora scattered them spontaneously from 
her lap as she walked along the valleys. By the same mighty 
hand was performed the ceremony of the nnn and as 
saw the dews of heaven glittering in the dawning light, while 


they fell upon the head of the mountain, I exclaimed, “ Here, 
indeed, is a monarch who may, without impiety, be termed the 
Lord’s anointed.” Bursting forth from a pavilion of crimson 
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and gold clouds, the sun now threw his full effulgence upon the 
lofty forehead of Mont Blane ; and the Glaciers, and the rocks 
of red porphyry and granite, and the valley of Chamouni, and 
that sea of diamonds, the Mer de Glace, gradually became 
clothed in gorgeous robes of light. As I contemplated the sea- 
green pyramids of ice that surrounded Mont Blanc, each, as it 
became tipped with sun-light, appearing to put on its coronet of 
sparkling silver, methought there never had been so grand a 
,otentate, encircled with such splendid nobility and courtiers. 
N or did the great Hall in which they were assembled appear un- 
worthy of its tenants; for as it had not been built by hands, so 
neither was it limited by human powers, possessing only the 
walls of the horizon for its boundaries, and having for its roof the 
azure vault of heaven, painted with vari-coloured clouds, and 
illuminated by the glorious and flaming sun. From the tops of 
the surrounding heights, various stripes of purpie clouds, laced 
with light, assumed the appearance of flags and banners floating 
in the air in honour of the joyous day ; but my attention was 
more particularly directed to two hovering masses of darker hue, 
which, majestically descending from heaven towards the summit 
of Mont Blanc, at length deposited their burthen upon its head 
in the form of a crown of snow, which an electric flash instantly 
lighted up with intolerable splendour, while a loud peal of thun- 
der gave notice to all the world that the ceremony of Coronation 
had been accomplished. Alps and Apennines ‘“‘rebellow’d to 
the roar ;” every mountain opening its deep-toned throat, and 
shouting out the joyful iitelligence to its neighbour, until after 
countless hollow and more hollow reverberations, the sound died 
away in the distance of immeasurable space. 

Nor was the banquet wanting to complete this august festival, 
for as mine eye roamed over the fertile plains and valleys com- 
manded by the eminence on which I stood, I found that He 
who owns the cattle on a thousand hills had covered them with 
corn, and fruits, and wine, and oil, and honey, spreading out a 
perpetually renewed feast for whole nations, diffusing, at the 
same time, odours and perfumes on every side, aad recreating 
the ears of the guests with the mingled harmony of piping- 
birds, melodious winds, rustling woods, the gushing of cas- 
cades, and the tinkling of innumerable rills. Again I turned my 
looks towards Mont Blanc, and lo! ahuge avalanche, detaching 
itself from its summit, came thundering down into the valley 
below, making earth shake with the concussion. ‘ Behold,” | 
exclaimed, “‘ He who overthroweth the horse and his rider, hath 
sent his Champion to challenge all the world ;” and at this mo- 
ment a smaller portion, which had broken away from the falling 
mass, came leaping towards me, aud shivered itself into a cloud 
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of snow beneath, as if the tremendous Champion had thrown 
down his gauntlet at my feet. Overcome with awe and won- 
der, [ shrunk into myself, and as the rocks, and caverns, and 
mountains round echoed to the roar of the falling avalanche, me- 
thought they hailed the Coronation of their monarch, and shout- 
ing with a thousand voices, made the whole welkin ring to their 
acclamations of Mont Blanc! Mont Blanc! Mont Blanc! 

Since witnessing this most impressive scene, I have read an 
account of the Coronation of “an island-monarch throned in 
the west,” with all its circumstantial detail of Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, Viscounts, and Knights in their ermine robes, Riess at 
Arms, and Heralds in their gewgaw coats, and Bishops in the 
pomp of pontificals, with the parade of gold spurs, ewers, 
maces, swords, sceptres, crowns, balls, and crosses ; but when 
{ compared it with the stupendous exhibition of nature which I 
had so lately beheld, the whole sunk into insignificance ; nor 
could I suppress a smile of pity as I shared the feeling with 
which Xerxes contemplated his mighty armament, and reflected 
that, in a few fleeting years, the while of all this human pride, 
with the soldiers and horses that paraded around it, and the 
multitude that huzzaed without, would be converted into dust; 
the haughtiest of the nobles lying an outstretched corpse in a 
dark and silent vault, with nothing of his earthly splendour left 
but the empty trappings and escutcheons which, in mockery of 
the lofty titles with which it is inscribed, will hang mouldering 
upon his coffin. The ceremony will not, however, have been 
unavailing, if it shall have awakened reflections of this nature in 
the minds of those who contributed to it, and have impressed 
upon their hearts the truth of Shirley’s noble lines, in the con- 
tention of Ajax and Ulysses :— 


‘‘ The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings :-— 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” H, 
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June 1.—Ar last I have seen the humours of a levee, which is 
certainly worth seeing for once, as presenting sO remarkable a con- 
trast to the plain simplicity of our own chief magistrate, who 
stands forth only as a man among men; “‘ who walks forth with- 
out attendants, lives without state, greets his fellow citizens with 
open hand as his companions and — ; seeks his relaxation 
from the labours of the cabinetat the domestic hearth ; snatches 
a moment from the hurry of public affairs to superintend the 
business of his farm, and defrays all the expenses of his high 
office with a stipend of 6000/. a year!” How different is the. 
scene at Carlton Palace, with all its pomp and parade of mili- 
ary attendance, and all the glare and frippery of its court cos- 
tume. I went under the protection of our worthy minister, and 
it was about two o’clock when we found ourselves in the large 
anti-room of the palace, which was soon thronged with bishops 
and judges, generals and admirals, doctors and surgeons, 
lawyers and authors,—all anxious to bask for a moment in 
the rays of royalty, and catch a passing smile of condescension 
from the great man. The mob ata levee is much like other 
mobs, though perhaps less good-humoured and entertaining. 
After waiting about an hour on the tiptoe of expectation, the 
folding-doors were at length thrown open, and the mass began 
to move. Inch by inch we fought our way, till at last I got 
near enough to command a view of the King. He stood, as it 
were, in a doorway, with the whole of his cabinet ministers 
drawn up in regular array opposite to him; and the intervening 
narrow lane, through which two persons could scarcely have 
passed abreast, just sufficed to let the crowd off. I can com- 
pare the scene to nothing so well, as to the getting into the 
pit of the theatre, ona full night. The lord in waiting who: 
receives your card, and the King your bow,—if one may venture 
upon so homely a comparison,—answered to the check and 
money takers; the cry of “ get your card ready,” would have 
been as appropriate on one occasion, as “ get your money 
ready,” on the other; and the press from behind scarcely 
allowed time for a moment’s pause in the royal presence. The 
business of presentation was Rosie and concluded in a moment; 
the King smiled graciously, saying, “ Howd’ye do, Mr. Kentucky, 
lam very = to see you here,”—and I found myself in the 
next room before I was well aware that the ceremony had com- 


menced. It was then that a friend who had witnessed the 
scene, congratulated me upon the gracious reception I had 
experienced,—a fact of which, but for his information, I might 
have remained in ignorance. 

The next difficulty was how to getaway ; for, having no carriage, 
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and having been separated from my ministerial mentor, I 
scarcely knew what to do. At last, fiercely cocking my hat 
on one side, like my namesake Jonathan of wi/d memory in his 
boat-scene, I sallied boldly out at the great gates, and making my 
way through the crowd,—who contented themselves with a few 

ood-humoured jokes at the awkwardness with which I wore my 
court habiliments—I gained the stand of coaches in Cockspur- 
street, into one of which I vanished from their gaze. 

The next day Mr. R asked me how I was satisfied with 
my reception, to which I made a suitable reply of acknowledg- 
ment. ‘‘ Why yes, indeed,” said he, “I think you have reason 
to be satisfied, for Ido not think his Majesty said so much to 
any one else.” I find there is a graduated scale of great exact- 
ness by which these things are measured with the most minute 
accuracy. ‘“‘ How d’ye do,” is a gracious reception; but 
‘“‘ How d’ye do; I am very glad to see you here,” is the very 
acme of condescension and affability. 

To an American, who feels that he belongs to a country, the 
government of which is founded in truth and reason alone, such 
a scene as the levee presents cannot be very inviting. And yet 
it cannot be denied that the establishment of a court, with its 
train of attendant nobles, if they are, as they ought to be, the 
cream of the people, not only uppermost in point of situation, 
but worthiest in point of quality, is not witha its use. Itis 
desirable that there should be a permanent school of manners, 
such perhaps as a court only can supply, to shana the stand- 
ard of politeness and good-breeding from sinking into incivilit 
and iedaiien As long, too, asrank is reverenced by fools, it will 
be an object with men of sense ; and, muchas I admire the sim- 
ple institutions of my own country, I doubt whether Washington 
was not right, when he said that the founders of our constitu- 
tion ‘ proceeded on too favourable a view of human nature.” 
When a nation emerges from infancy, there must be prizes for 
talents, and distinctions for wealth ; and whether these consist 
of the laurel wreaths of the ancient fashion, or the garters and 
ribands of modern times, is of little importance. But it is 
indeed important to those who by the practice of England are 
allowed to inherit honours, to justify the expedience of such a law 
by endeavouring to deserve them. Forif they neglect this, the 
times are soon approaching, when the people in all countries will 
“trample coronets under their feet that no longer — with 
the gems of virtue, and wipe off the armorial bearings from coach- 
doors, which have nothing to authorise them but the venal non- 
sense of the Heralds office.” 

June 20.—Excursion in the steam-boat to Richmond. This 
is a delightful trip; and I enjoyed it the more, as it reminded 
me of the favourite mode of travelling in my own country. It is, 
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indeed, to Mr. Fulton, of New York, that the world is indebted 
for the first practical application of the steam-engine to the 
purposes of navigation; and the nations of Europe are now 
generally adopting this summary and expeditious mode of sur- 
mounting the opposition of currents, an wind, and tide. The 
Richmond boat, though sufficiently commodious, is as inferior 
to our American vessels, as the Thames is to the St. Lawrence 
and Mississipi. For some miles the banks are low and fiat, 
and the scenery tame, though not uninteresting. The villas 
which meet your eye at every turn, give a variety to the pro- 
spect, and present pleasing pictures of the progress of civilization 
to the highest point of luxurious refinement. There is the same 
kind of difference between the banks of the Delaware and the 
Thames, that Johnson has pointed out between the poetry of 
Dryden and Pope. “ The one is a natural field, diversified by the 
varied exuberance of abundant vegetation,—the other, a velvet 
lawn, shaven with the scythe and levelled with the roller.” 
The best points of the river are Sion House and Kew; after 
which you arrive at Richmond. The view of the hill from 
the river is very beautiful; but the view from the hill is still 
more rich and magnificent. And yet it was of this very scene 
that the Frenchman disparagingly observed—** Ventrebleu! Otez 
le bois et la riviere, et c'est peu de chose.” 

In our way back we ran upon a boat which was manned 
by some young and inexperienced sailors; who had the hardi- 
hood to attempt crossing our bow, with the grazing adroit- 
ness of a member of the Whip-club. The consequence of the 
shock was the upsetting of the boat, and the immersion of its 
crew. The master of our vessel very valiantly pulled off his 
coat, and then very prudently refrained from jumping, as we 
had supposed he was about to do, into the river, to the assist- 
ance of the men. Luckily they were good swimmers, and so 
the adventure ended without any tragical consequences. Our 
return was delightfully pleasant. We passed rapidly along 
with stream and tide in our favour, ina mild and tranquil even- 
ing, with the golden gleams of a fine sunset to embellish the 
prospect, and every thing looked joyous and happy. 

Much of the pleasure which all feel from gliding down the cur- 
rent of a river, arises, perhaps, from the obvious analogy which it 
presents to human life, oir may well be compared to a stream, 


whose employment it is to travel from its source to the ocean. 
The obstructions that impede its course, answer to the daily 
vexations we have to endure, at which some of us, like brawling 
brooks, utter a murmuring complaint at the first encounter, and 
so pass by, while the deeper currents swim past, and say nothing, 
till both are alike lost in the vast ocean of time. Thus, too, the 
fame both of the river and the man, depends more upon the 
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accidents of time, and place, and persons, than upon any intrinsic 
merit in either ;—for even the Tiber itself would have runits course 
to the sea with no more noise than that of his own streain, if 
it had not happened to take Rome in its way. In pursuing our 
way along the meandering circuits of the Thames, we are 
forcibly reminded how much of our own lives has been lavished 
away in the windings and wanderings, the turnings and tergi- 
versations of youth. And well will it be for us, if we take a les- 
son from the example of this river “ to make straight the path for 
our feet,” and redeem the past by amending the future. For its 
early progress is so slow, that the distance from Reading to 
ne tang which by land is only thirty miles, is no less than a 
hundred by water,—so wantonly does the stream disport, as if 
willing to lose itself in a labyrinth of its own making. But, hav- 
ing once passed London, Father Thames, as if sensible of his 
former laziness, and fearing to be chided by the Ocean, the 
mother of all rivers, for so ‘long loitering; or else as if weary 
of wandering, and loth to lose more way; or lastly, as if con- 
ceiving such wildness inconsistent with the gravity of his 
channel, now grown old, and ready to be buried in the sea, 
runs in so direct a line, that from Gravesend to London, the 
number of miles is equally twenty, both by land and by water. 
July 1.—No wonder that the French ‘traveller -exclaimed, 
during his residence in England, “ Quel étrange pays ! Vingt 
religions et que deux sauces: ” 1 meet with as many different 
religions here as in America. This is extraordinary ; for the 
circumstances of the two countries are very ditlerent. In Ame- 
rica there is no established religion.: The law, though it com- 
pels every man to contribute a certain proportion to the sup- 
port of some religious teacher, leaves it to the discretion of 
each individual to appropriate his quota to whatsoever sect may 
please him best. Where such is the law, it is not surprising that 
there should be a great variety of doctrine. But in England, where 
all must pay tithes to the parson, whether they attend his preach- 
ing or not, it affords an indubitable mark of the earnestness and 
sincerity of the religious feeling that distinguishes this country, 
to see so many sects, for conscience-sake, supporting ministers of 
their own by additional voluntary contributions. I like the 
notion of the Quaker lady, who defended the varieties of faith 
by asking, why there might not be as many roads to Heaven as 
there are mansions in Heaven? So long, at least as none of 
them diverge out of the great highway of “Christianity, so long 
as they retain their Christian name, we need not trouble our- 
selves to inquire into the sirname of their sect. Sir Henry 
Wotton, who appointed it to be recorded on his tombstone, 
that he was the author of this sentence, Disputandi pruritus ec- 
clesia scabies—the itch for disputation ts the disgrace of the Church 
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—and who was a great enemy to religious disputes, used to puta 
stop to all such useless wranglings by well-timed repartees, two 
of which seem particularly deserving of remembrance. To a Pro- 
testant bigot, who asked him whether it was possible that a Papist 
could be saved, he answered, ‘“‘ What is that to thee? You may 
be saved without knowing that. Look to yourself.” To a Popish 
bigot, who jeeringly asked him where his religion was to be 
found before the time of Luther; he immediately replied, “‘ Where 

ours is not to be found at all—in the written word of God.” 

Vhile there is quite as much schism, there is perhaps more 
fanaticism in England thanin America. The mad-houses teem 
with unhappy persons belonging to that gloomy school which 
seems to take a perverse delight in racking the sense of Scrip- 
ture beyond its true intent; so that, instead of sucking milk, 
they squeeze blood out of it. I heard at St. Luke’s, that, at ‘the 
period of Joanna Southcott’s phrenzy, there were a considerable 
number of her disciples admitted as patients. Such, however, 
are the rank weeds that will always spring up, even in the 
richest soils; and perhaps the cause of real religion has been 
strengthened by the exertions which have been called into 
action against them. One of the great wonders of the present 
day is the establishment of ‘‘ The Bible Society,” the ramifica- 
tions of which extend to all countries. By their extraordinary 
efforts the Bible has been translated into sixty-three different 
languages, and the Apostles—endowed as it were afresh with 
the gift of tongues—have been circulated through the most distant 
parts of the world. There is a spirit of inquiry on foot which 
can no longer be repressed, and the happiness of mankind will 
depend upon the direction which shall be given to it. However 
great. the good which this society may have achieved, it has not 
been without a certain alloy of evil, which was suggested as 
long ago as the time of Charles the First, by a quaint old writer, 
whose authority on such a subject ought to have great weight. 
“The design may be good to reduce the price of the Bible to so 
small a volume, partly to make it the more portable in men’s 
pockets, and partly to bring down the price, so that the poor 
may better compass the purchase. But know that vilis in the 
Latin tongue, in the first sense, signifieth what is cheap; in the 
second sense what is base. And thus the sniall price of the Bible 
hath caused the small prizing of the Bible.” 

July 10. One topic at present engages all thoughts, and all 
hands, and all tongues,—for nothing is talked of but the Coro- 
nation. All other subjects seem to have lost their interest, and 
even the funeral knell of the modern Attila has scarcely been 


heard amidst the clink of hammers, and the clattering of prepa- 
ration for this splendid pageant. In looking on at this costly 
magnificence, an American is disposed to console himself, for 
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the absence of such things in his own country, by recollectin 
the observation of Paine—* the trappings of a monarchy woul 
defray the whole expense of a republic.” Still far be from me 
that wholesale _ of censure, which so often induces travel- 
lers, upon a slight and superficial survey, to condemn customs 
and institutions, which have a deep foundation in the charac- 
ter of a people. Indeed it is impossible not to grant, that in 
government, as in religion, some ceremonial observances are ne- 
cessary, and it is the duty of those who regulate the respective 
rituals of each, so to order their form and fashion, that they 
may really produce their intended effect, in impressing the 
minds of the spectators with a higher sense of veneration for 
the substantial part of those institutions to which such forms are 
appended. Thus, in religion, though we are told that God isa 
spirit, and that he must be worshipped “in spirit and in truth ;” 
yet, so long as man is a compound creature, made up of aliquot 
parts of matter and spirit, the rites of religion must be adapted 
to his nature. While his soul is lifted up to the Throne of 
Grace, in holy communion of thought and thanksgiving, the cor- 
poreal dependence of his faculties seems to require that this 
spiritual commerce should be accompanied by some outward 
forms, which may at the same time engage his bodily senses, 
Without the aid of such visible and tangible objects to confine 
his attention, the mind would be too much disposed to lose it- 
self in abstract contemplation, till it sunk at last into the va- 
cancy of reverie. It is in this manner that the sight of the altar 
and the decent solemnities of worship preach to the eye, as 
effectually as the words of the preacher do to the ear; and the 
eye (to use the words of South) “ dictateth to the imagination, 
and that at last moves the affections.” The case is much the same 
with respect to governments, which, however founded in rea- 
son, must rely upon.other grounds for securing the respect of 
the mass of mankind ;—for the weak must have their inducements 
to admiration as well as the wise. It is certain, however, that 
great care and discretion are required in the management of 
ceremonies, so as to accommodate them to the shifting state of 
public opinion, lest, by a froward retention of custom, ary 
should come at last to produce an opposite effect to that which 
was their original object. This has happened in the Catholic 
church, which, by its literal adherence to the practice of former 
times, has done much to shock the common sense of mankind, 
and to expose religion itself to the shafts of ridicule. ; 
The same observations apply to civil ceremonies. Thus, in 
considering the Coronation, though opinions may differ as to 
the proper mode and manner of conducting it, yet it is impossible 
not to allow that in a monarchical country some such ceremony is 
necessary upon the accession of a new king. In England, partir 
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cularly, it is a solemn recognition of the compact between kiny 
and pe ople, which was entered into at the era of the Revolution ; 
by virtue of which the house of Hanover succeeded to the 
throne of the Stuarts. Lam no disciple of that frigid philoso- 
phy that would teach us to look unmoved at a spectacle like this, 
which has something at once gratifying and ennobling in the 
associations if awakens. The solemn repetition of the same 
rites, which have been performed in the same place, by so m: ny 
departed generations, connects the present times with the past, 
and by its appeal to the imagination, embellishes the realities of 
life with much of the charm of agro e. I have no patience with 
those who say they can see the Coronation at Covent Garden 
theatre. Itis true, they may do so as far as the eye is concerned ; 
but it is Westminster ‘Abbey, and the King, and the Nobles, 
and the hundred thousand spectators, in the verity of real exist- 
ence, that constitute the glory of the scene, and give it all its 
power over the feelings. If the Coronation do not appeal more 
to the mind than to the eye, It is not worth seeing at all; and it 
isa sad degradation of the cere mony, to consider it as a mere 
theatrical e xhibitio n to gratify the sense of sight. All, indeed, 
that the mimic representation of the theatre can give, is pre- 
cisely that part which had much better be omitted in the real 
ceremony, for the taste of the times is no longer what it was : 
mankind have grown out of their admiration of diamond crowns, 
and gilded sceptres ; and the age of humbug is passed and gone. 
Again : what can be more absurd than the retention of 
the Champion’s part in the page ‘ant? Inthe chivalrous days 
of our Henrys and Edwards, in the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, when the red rose became white with the blood 
it had lost, and the white rose became red with the blood it 
had shed, there was a meaning in the Champion’s defiance 
which gave importance to his character;—for eve ry body felt 
that he was in earnest. Now, however, it is equally notorious 
that the whole scene is a sham; ond that the pretended 
Champion of England is a harmless young gentleman, mounted 
upon a pye-bald horse, belonging to the stud of a strolling 
theatre. low much too is one surprised, to see the nobles 
of England, at this time of day, condescending to put in their 
claims to perform the most menial offices, for the sake of the 
cast-off clothes, and plate, and furniture, which are allowed 
as the perquisites of such service; while the mob, by the 
same custom, have their share of the spoil, in being admitted 
to scramble for the fragments of the feast! How small is the 
difference on this occasion between the Nobility and the Mobi- 
lity! Among the numerous demands, almost too ridiculous for 
discussion, was one prescribing fora right to hold the King’s 
head when he was sick,—which was, however, [ believe, dis- 
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allowed, as a spurious claim. But to come to the really orand 
and aflecting part of the ceremonial—the Coronation itself. 
The chair in which so many kings have been crowned, with 
the famous stone of Scotland, which was brought by Edward 
the First from Scone, incorporated within its seat, is placed on 
an elevated platform, in the centre of the great nave of the 
Abbey ; and there, surrounded by the mighty dead of so many 
venerations, the living King promises, be fore God and man, to 
make the laws the rule of his conduct, and to administer jus- 
tice with mercy. Surely there is something more in this than 
an empty pageant! Here, however, again we regret that the 
venerable antiquity of this consecrated chair should be hidden 
under a covering of cloth of gold,—the common-place indica- 
tion of grandeur which any four pieces of timber would suf- 
lice to support. There was an awful majesty in the worm-eaten 
relics of the old regal chair, full of poctical inspiration, and 
better worth than all the cloth of gold in the world. A King 
must be made of different materials from ordinary men, if he 
can pass through such a ceremony without deriving benefit from 
the lessons it is so well calculated to convey. At the moment 
of his inauguration, in the very scene of his glory, he is re- 
minded, by the tombs of his ancestors, that there 1s but a step 
between him and death, when there will no longer be any dis- 
tinctions of rank, but such as are founded on superiority in vir- 
tue. For life is like a game at chess; so long as the game 1s 
playing, all the men stand in their order, and are respected ac- 
cording to their places; one ‘s a king, another a queen, an- 
other a bishop, another a knight, and another a pawn; but as 
soon as the game is ended, and they are shuffled together into 
one bag in the grave, they are all alike; and whether the king 
or the pawn be finally uppermost, must be left to the decision of 
that Great Being, who, as we are taught from the highest au- 
thority, is no respecter of persons. 

Though no lover of crowds or pageants, I believe I shall not 
be able to resist the contagion of example, and so must e’en 
pay my three guineas for a seat ; though it will be less to see the 
sight, than to save myself trouble, for it will probably be less 
troublesome to go, than to answer all the queries of my friends, 
upon my return to America, why it was that I did not go. 
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BLUES AND ANTI-BLUES. 


Ir is no wonder that the world is full of paradox, extrava- 
gance, and morbid feeling, considering how much the tone of 
society runs counter to the natural habits of the greater part of 
itsmembers. This is a thinking age; but wemust beware of argu- 
ment :—a reading age ; but the stigma of b/ue hangs 7x terrorem 
over our heads, to fright us from treating of those objects which 
are uppermost and familiar. For such as us, whose busy hours 
are spent among books and their mighty parents, society has 
become a dead letter r: if atany time with spirits elevated by the 
successful studies of the day, | we venture into the drawing-room 
of an acquaintance, mirth forsakes us at the door, and before we 
arrive up stairs, propriety has been so busy lecturing on bien- 
séance and the ton—on the topics to be pursued or avoided, that 
the gay good-humoured tripper on the pavé, 1s metamorphosed 
into the long- -visaged and circumspect member of the colerie. 
To talk politics is out of the question (yet the Queen is a tempt- 
ing subject for gossip) ;—the name of aught that sounds like a 
book, except it be a brief judgment on the new play, is shunned, 
as though each word tattoo’d the hearers with indigo ;—of the 
Arts no one knows any thing, not even the professors; and of 
Music all know too much ; yet, for these very reasons, they are 
the best possible conv ersation- -topics. Thought, sense, or reason, 
would be thrown away on them, and the est way to hit the 
mark, is to shoot at random. Remarks are nothing, unless oud 
o’the way, and all the better: for being unintelligible. Yet 
to be au fait at nonsense, 1s NO easy Tnatter. To bea good 
trifler, requires an apprenticeship, as well as to be a good wea- 
ver; and books are not the way to become free of either craft. 
But let them have their share, and let us not hold them up as 
scarecrows, to put to flight good-fellowship and gaiety. 

The most amiable and elegant females on the tablets of our 
memory were dlues ; they filled up their leisure hours with books, 
and were not ashamed of them,—did not hide them under the 
sofa-cushions at the approach of visitors. They had modesty, 
but it was of that healthy kind, which never shunned, because 
it could not catch a stain: It was not of that sickly and fashion- 
able cast, which is always in suspense whether it should blush 
or not—which one moment whee with horror from the distant 


allusions of Don Juan, and the next stands gazing at the most 
licentious conceptions of the artist—which, in short, will not 
glance at a doubtful picture, but has no objection to any opera 
orexhibition, This was not their modesty, and their taste was 
equally foreign to etiquette.’ If they happened to have perused 
a volume that filled them with delight, that delight overflowed, 
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and they were the arrantest and loveliest b/ues that ever prattled. 
Their ‘look at this,’ and ‘look at that,’ so natural and vivacious, 
the world set down as affected and stupid. But their spirits 
were too buoyant to be weighed down by such censure— too 
downy to be pierced by the shafts of ridicule. They have ful- 
filled their calling—surrounded by a happy family, theirhusbands 
have not found them less domestic, or Jess tender-hearted, for 
having extended their acquirements. And I find, that they alone 
among the ‘old tasitign Toes” have preserved in age the warm 
feelings of youth: love with them has not passed into a name, 
or romance into a shadow; their spirits have ever bathed and 
been renewed in the springs of poetry and genius ; and thus it is, 
that my* blue friends possess a green heart with a gray head. 

But really this war of nick-names is most unfair. The gay and 
idle, when they were the most numerous and predominant, cried 
‘“* Pedant” to the learned, lest the sons of knowledge should be 
too much for them. And now that letters and their votaries have 
overthrown their ignorant adversaries, they are themselves 
troubled with a meaner jealousy—a reading petticoat shakes 
their newly erected throne, and lo! they hasten to defend it with 
that powerful weapon of fishwomen and schoolboys, and cry, 

‘* There’s blue upon thy stocking,” 


in the fearful tone of Macbeth. No marvel, if they frighten 
poor gentlewomen. Papa says, they must read, and improve 





* An Irish gentleman being asked by a stranger the meaning of //ue, which he 
heard so constantly applied, the answer was, ‘ that //ue, applied to gentlemen, signi- 
fied orange, to females it signified deep-read.’ 

I know not what affinity there may be between the literary and political signifi- 
cation of this epithet, or whether our /lues are at all allied to those of Butler and 
Cleveland, 

«¢ Twas Presbyterian true blue.”"—Hupipras. 
And Cleveland, in his Loyal Songs, 

** How | did trot 

With a great zealot to a lecture, 
Where I a tub did view 
Hung with an apron blue, 

"Twas the preacher's, | conjecture ; 
His use and doctrine too 
Were of no better hue,” &c. 


The English society of literary ladies, whencesoever they took the colour, cer- 
tainly derived the emblematic stocking from Italy. Dunlop, speaking of the 
Novels of Malespini, gives an account of the original. 

<¢ In No.4], of the First Part, there is a curious account of the amusements of the 
Compagnia della Calza, so called from a particular stocking the members wore. 
This society, which existed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was neither, as some have imagined, a chivalrous nor academic institution, but 
merely an association for the purposes of public and private entertainments, as 
games, feasts, and theatrical representations. In course of time, this university 
became divided into different fraternities, as the Compagnia dei Floridi, Sempiterni, 
&c. each of which was governed by particular laws and officers, and the members 
were distinguished by a certain habit.—History of Fiction, vol. 2. p. 395. 
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their understandings. The beaus roar vengeance if they talk 
blue. Both are to be obeyed, and the ladies become cyphers. 

It is quite occupation enough for them in society, to kee 'p 
theirtongues from giving vent to the fulness of their minds, and to 
puta timely check upon any unlucky train that might lead to the 
obvious but forbidden subject. Literature is sent into Cove ntry, 
nor allowed the least part in the game,—every one that it ap- 
proaches, cries out in affright, as ‘they used at school, ‘* You’re 
none of my child.” 

Gertrude and her sister are the very antipodes of b/uism ; anc 
though they read really more than any of their acquaintance, the 
very mention of a book seems as if it would choak them. iti Is 
amusing malice to start a subject of the kind before them, and 
see the evasions and pretended i ignorance with -which they en- 
deavour to be rid of it. Woe to the wight, that knowingly 
transgresses, if he have any horror of frowns and sour faces. 
The stranger who sins through ignorance, always receives the 

same ready answer, ‘ Is it cood I_No, 1 haven’t seen it;” and 
off goes the conversation into another channel, Books, how- 
ever, are revenged of them, even while there is the greatest 
struggle to conc ceal that they hold any converse with such musty 
companions, Opinions * cut and dry” escape every moment ,; 
and it 1s surprising, really surprising, how their feelings agree 
with the last review, whose cover never profaned their eyes. 
Did they talk openly ‘and discuss unconstrainedly books as well 
as other things, the acute spirit of conversation alone would 
strike out original opinions and ideas, even if they never arrived 
at sucha trouble as thought. But all such avenues to good 


sense are closed: the hours of study, of conversation, and of 


comple te leisure, are distinct—each season dedicated to itself. 
They do not aid one another, and being disunited, produce 
nothing. Between them the mind is disorganized and dis- 
tracted; all the faculties frittered aw ay, and all humours 
blended into insipidity. There is neither the sense of the 
thoughtful, nor the vivacity of the thoughtless ; their seriousness 
is trifling, and their trifling seriousness. In short, they are 
neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring.” 

A downright reading lady is certainly a bore ; yet she is some- 
thing—an entity, which dull propriety is not. Ifa person will 
be but patient, and indulge her innocent humour, when the top 
of the cask runs off, there will be much worth coming at. And 
even the ridiculous part of the character is more in the name and 


cant of vituperation, than in any thing else. The anti-blue has’ 


double the quantity of pretence and vanity. The greatest of 
affectations is that of ood sense—the affectation of being deep 
or well-read amounts not to one quarter of the self- -importance 
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of being sensibie. We all fish for the good opinions of each 
other,—some openly, some underhand. And I, for my part, am 
as willing to give my share to the person who stretches she i hand 
out for it, as to the one who in sullen and coquettish pride 
awaits my proffer. What half the world calls affectation, is the 


most unsophisticated nature—the unrestrained indulgence of 


natural humour—the form in which the sapling shoots; it must 
be warped and bandaged to accurate straightness. The ro 


rormov—the acme of propriety——is the highest possible point of 


artificiality. If you be sceptical, reader, I appeal to your dancing- 
master, whoever he may be, to bear me out. 

But all the old saws and philippic s against learned ladies have 
become stale and invalid. There is no “longe rachasm between 
learning and life—the essayists of the last century flung a bridge 
over it. The most abstract speculations, the most insignificant 
customs, were equal and welcome to them. All topics became 
blended, known, and discussed. The domain of knowledge was 
unenclosed,—thrown into a common, and now the tripping step 
of the fair may as well stray over it as the dull plod of the uni- 
versity professor. The world and books are no longer at vari- 
ance ,—they are one and the same thing, and there is not to be 
found between them that antithesis, which has been so much 
harped upon in the common-places of moral sentimentalists. A 
library is now a school of the world. And although there never 
were displayed more originality and liberty of opinion, yet it 1s 
not exclusive or pedantic ; ; itis set inthe key of human nature, 
and springs from the common source of vulgar and sound feel- 
ing. It is acomplaint, that the world has grown tame, and hath 
a void in it; that it wants the marvels, the adventures, “ the 
moving ac cideuta by flood and field,” the srominent ruggedness 
of char: icte r,and the strained heights of enthusiasm which. it-used 
to have. It is true, the w orkings of the mind are not now dis- 
played in action,-—we have too much an eye upon one another; 
—the sneer of the satirist has become more powerful than the 
lance of the champion. The objects of excitement have been 
transferred from the highway to the page: 1t is no longer to the 
breathless and open- -mouthed story- teller that we listen, who 
had seen all with his own eyes; we must gather tidings from the 
formal page, and through it alone are conveyed the objects, 
feelings, and emotions, which we used to catch from the living 
scene of life. Hence print has become part of our existence-— 
has superseded vulear sight and fame; like to the air we 
breathe, it is the medium through whic h we receive sound and 

light, every idea, and every feeling, —beyond whose influence 
we cannot get, and could not live. 

To exclude the sex from books in early days was nothing, the 
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volume of life was ample and open ; but such a prohibition at 
this time of day is putting out a sixth sense,—depriving the 
mind of all knowledge and discernment. People used formerly to 
write with their pens, but now they talk with them. I have 
myself sat surrounded with the publications of the day,—dipping 
into them all, till I have imagined a thousand pens wagging like 
tongues, scolding, flattering, soliloquizing, dealing out lies, puns, 
and stories, so volubly, that | have been stunned with the ima- 
ginary noise, as though the apartment were a Babel. And are 
not women at home,—quite in their proper sphere im such a 
scene as this?) Who will deny it? a 


SONG. 


Oh! Love doth dwell, 
Like Truth, in a well; 
Of late I found the urchin: 

But ah! fair maid, 
‘Too dear lve paid 
For all my busy searching. 


For when I spied 
Him in the tide, 
The truant archly beckon’d, 
And rash to win, 
I soon was in 
Much deeper than I reckon’d. 


Know’st thou the spring, 
Where Love his wing 
Bathes ever sweet and sly ? 
Canst thou not guess 
The wizard place? 
"Tis, Lady, in thine eye. 


Let others skim 
Sweets from the brim, 
And glory when they've got ‘em, 
While Love and I 
Together lie, 
Like pebbles, at the bottom. # 
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LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 


LECTURE IV. 
Greek Poetry. 

THE fate of the surviving conquerors of ‘Troy, whose thrones 
and dominions had been exposed to usurpation and violence dur- 
ing their absence, constituted an era in the history of Greece as 
eventful and as fruitful in traditions as the Trojan war itself. 
Those traditions, long after the time of Homer, were taken up by 
the Cyclic poets *; and we hear in particular of one work called 
the Nooro:, or returns (of the heroes from Troy), in which 
their histories were collectively embodied. In that work, as 
well as in Greek tragedy, princes were commemorated who were 
certainly of more importance to the general interests of Greece, 
than a chief whose dominions were so remote and insignificant as 
those of Ithaca. But still the name of Ulysses had great attrac- 
tions for the best and oldest of pocts, as the subject of a sequel to 
the tale of Troy. The maritime distance of his home justified a 
tissue of fabulous events, which could not have been consistently 
introduced in describing the return of a chief to any neighbouring 
shore of Greece. Even the poverty of his dominions bespoke an 
interest to the imagination, from their seeming less to invite his 
ambition than his local and domestic affections. 

It is true that Ulysses is a hero much more according to ancient 
than to modern taste. His sagacity is a little too subtle for our 
ideas of the sublime. Minerva herself rallies him with having been 
a cunning urchin in his childhood, and always expert at —, 
tion.+ But the goddess accuses him of this with so much good- 
humour, as to shew that she was not displeased with it; and in 
judging of Pagan morality, we must make allowance for those cir- 
cumstances of existence which rendered subtlety an almost necessar 
ingredient in human wisdom. If we consider too the trials hasan 
which Ulysses is feigned to pass, we shall conceive that the poet was 
bound, in consistency, to furnish him with a cautious as well as 
a hardy character. He loses his companions—he goes forth alone 
against the world—he has to break t irough supernatural dangers 
and allurements, to seek the only spot of earth that was sacred to 
his virtuous affections; and his head grows grey before he reaches 





* There was a controversy even among the ancients respecting the exact range 
of works that were to be included under the name of Cyclic poetry ; but the term, I 
think, is often used so widely as to be applicable to all the epic and narrative my- 
thological poetry of ancient Greece subsequent to Homer and Hesiod. It compre- 
hended a series of works, the titles of which are now almost their only remains, 
though their various subjects embraced a connected fabulous history of the world, 
from the marriage of the Earth and Heaven down to the siege of Troy, and even to 
the adventures of its returning besiegers,—See Heyne on the Second Ainetd of Virgil, 

t Odyss, xiii, 291. 
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it. Even with this great object at his heart, however, the traits 
of his circumspection and fortitude are not overcharged. His 
character is only generally marked by them. The poet was 
too natural to represent him as a mere abstraction of stoicism: 
on the contrary, he displays him making several very human-like 
aberrations both from virtue and prudence, forgetting himself at 
one time in the arms of Circe, tll his crew are obliged to remind 
him of his wife and family *; and on another occasion, indulging 
in very ill-timed merriment — an angry giant, who is very near 
repaying his sarcasms by pelting his ship to the bottom+. His 
temper, however, upon the whole, has an impressive strength and 
serenity ; nor is even his accustomed obduracy without its use m 
heightening the pathos of nis situations. For when Ulysses is 
moved, our conception of what he feels is heightened by remem- 
bering the fortitude that gives way to his feelings; and the torrent 
of his sensations appears the deeper and stronger for the mass of 
resistance which it overcomes. His heart is not lightly susceptible, 
but, when it is touched, it is with earnest and long vibrations. 
Thus when his social affections are brought forth in the sunshine 
of Alcinous’s hospitality, when he wraps himself up in his mantle, 
and surrenders himself, at the voice of poetry and music, to invo- 
luntary bursts of sensibility, or when he loses even his habitual 
patience at nie yes. scruples to recognize him, or when he 
meets his aged and famting father im the garden, where he had 
sported in his childhood—his emotions amidst those scenes affect 
us doubly from our contrasting them with his self-ecommand on 
other exquisitely trying occasions, where the poet describes him 
as looking with impassive eyes, “ immovable as horn or steel.” t 
Whilst the Odyssey resembles the Iliad in its diction and descrip- 
tive manner, it opens an interesting variety in epic poetry. It con- 
centrates our sympathy on fewer characters, its interest is less war- 
like and public, its concourse of agents is less magnificent, and its 
tone of action and feeling is less impetuous. On the other hand, it 
has the twofold charm of being at once the most familiar and the 
most fanciful of all ancient draughts of existence, abounding in the 
minutest traits of domestic manners, and at the same time teeming 
with a wildness of imagination, which, classical as the poem 1s, 
may be truly denominated romantic. Had the poet been equally 
disposed to have sported with the marvellous in the Lad, the 
vicinity of the Troade to Greece would have been a check upon 
his fancy. But the scene of fiction was now to be shifted, and 
expanded over scenes that might be peopled at will with 





* Odyss. x. 473. + Odyss. ix. 461. 
} "O@eadrpol 8 doe népa ~sacay, %é oldnpos 
"Atpéuas €vy BAepdgoiwi, 
an expression in the thrilling passage of the 19th book, (line 211.) where he sup- 
presses his tears at the sight of those which Penelope sheds on hearing his name 
whilst he is in her presence, but before it is safe to make himself known. 
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giants, enchanters, and semideities, or extended even to the sha- 
dowy empire of the dead. Homer has ventured into that darkest 
realm of fancy, the intrepid and long-distant precursor of Virgil 
and Dante. It would be unfair to compare a mere episode of the 
Odyssey with an entire fabric of poetry, which the last of those ge- 
niuses has devoted tothe same subject. But Homer's world of death 
has its sublimity, though more simple than that of the Florentine 
poet. He gives expressivencss to human character even in de- 
lineating its spectral shade. ‘iresias first rises to Ulysses, and 
awfully reveals to him the will of Heaven. Ajax retains his ob- 
stinacy beyond the grave. ‘he visitant of hell conjures him to 
torgive their earthly quarrel, and declares with much weeping 
that he repents of his triumph. But Ajax spurns all his tears 
and intreaties, and paces back indignantly into the gloom.* 
Achilles’s soul is still impassioned amidst the dead. He demands 
if his sire be respected in the work! above, and taking fire even 
before he is answered, at the bare imagination of his aged father 
being insulted, wishes but for a moment of life in his native man- 
sion, that he might shew an arm to make the fiercest of his ene- 
mies tremble. He next inquires for his son, and when informed 
that he had become a hero, exults with joy, and measures the 
meadows of asphodel with a larger stride. ‘The most touching 
apparition in this scene of the Odyssey is the hero’s mother — 
Ulysses would weep upon her neck, but she is a spirit, and can- 
not be embraced—he questions her by what death she had died, 
and she replies, ‘I died, my son, of no other death than of grict’ 
for thy departure from Ithaca.” 

There is scarcely any conception of the supernatural that be- 
longs to romantic poetry, some original germ of which may not be 
found in the Odyssey. Perhaps the ight and clegant generation 
of fairies are the only very poetical beings which Romance has 
added from an unclassical stock to her visionary empire. It has 
been sometimes alleged, indeed, that even their prototypes may be 
traced in the pigmies of antiquity; but our fays, upon the whole, 
would seem to be of a mixed descent from the elves of Scandina- 
vian and the Peris of Eastern mythology; and it must certainly. 
be owned, that in wit and accomplishments, and, above all, in 
their taste for dancing, music, and moonlight scenery, the well-bred 
fairies of the middle age are quite a cultivated people compared 
with the Heathen pigmies. 

Classical poetry is, in general, too justly to be charged with defi- 
ciency in that refined and delicate bloom of female character which 
gives a charm to modern life, by exalting sensation into sentiment. 
But that tone of classical gallantry which is not degrading to wo- 





* A passage closely copied by Virgil in the description of ‘* fugit indignata sub 
umbras,” applied to Dido at the sight of Atneas. 
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ais is of later date than the days of Homer. It is not even 
» be found in Hesiod, though he has a woman-hating spirit, 
sanaethe of his other traits of amenity, and still more unlike the 
decorous simplicity of Homer, ‘7 he genius of the later Ionic school 
of poetry did justice to many great and beautiful sentiments of the 
Greek mind; but we know tha at the vicinity and manners of Lydia 
had a powerful influence in corrupting the Ionian Greeks, and no 
very exalted moral notions of the sex were likely to come from that 
quarter. Again, the republican institutions of Greece were 
much more favourable to the rights and dignity of man than of 
woman : and hence even the Attic muse is little acquainted with 
exalted amatory sentiment. ‘To speak of Homer as a romantic 
poet of love, would, no doubt, be very idle; but still, even on 
the subject of that passion, he has a negative merit and ; 
primitive modesty which discriminate his works from the sibs 
mass of classical poetry. In him the simplicity of Nature pre- 
ceded her earliest corruptions ; and, little as he says of love, in 
the abstract his females are very lowestl. The mnocent Nausicaa 
carries us back to the golden age. His Penelope acts as his Muse 
endites; the one exemplifying “womanly virtue to be older than 
systems of morality, the other shewing i inspiration to have gone 
before critical laws. Nor need we fear to compare even his less 
virtuous females with their seductive parallels in romance. 
In forming such characters, the romantic fablers have gene- 
rally aggravated the horrors of Circe; and in their zeal to make 
the f fascination of be: auty appear detestable, have masked their 
Duessas and Alcinas in temporary charms, which drop off at 
the conclusion of the story, and leave the adision with a witch 
or fury in his arms, to reflect on the rashness of trusting to fair 
appearances. Homer has no such metamorphoses, for even his 
Circe appears always very comely, and ultimately proves very 
kind. As to Calypso, she is a being of a higher order, the 
poetical prototype and mother of all gracefully baa eqs enchan- 
tresses, and we may safely affirm of her as of Eve, that she is * the 
fairest of her di silanes? Neither base nor malignant, but immor- 
tally fresh and beautiful, she is the simple and abstracted i image of 
allurement. Her island is an earthly paradise of peace and love ; 
but there is a calm breath and a natural bloom in its scenes, very 
unlike the distempered flush of imagination, that too often meets 
in the romantic poets. Even with respect for the genius of Fenelon, 
we cannot pass without disadvantageous comparison, from the 
artificial graces and coquetry of the French Calypso, to the divine 
and implicit blandishments of the Greek original. Ulysses, in 
leaving her, pours forth his whole soul as an apology for bidding 
her adieu ; ‘and though she receives the command of Jove to dis- 
miss him with a burst of indignant anguish, yet she obeys the 
behest, and, after a tender remonstrance, treats him with so sincere 


an affection, that it is unnecessary for the most wary of men to 
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accelerate his departure by any stratagem. We pity her sorrows, 
and we have abundantly more respect for the man who could tear 
himself away from so seductive a being, than if her luxuriant 
and celestial image had been degraded by traits of human or 
fiendish fraud and revenge. 

The most pleasing conception of social existence that is 
afforded by the Odyssey, is met with in those books which 
describe the hero’s short stay with Alcinous. ‘The games, the 
palace, and the garden of the Phwacian Prince, and the mix- 
ture of primitive manners with the peace and festivities of his 
court, render this part of the poem a scene of relief to the ima- 1 
gination, on which we repose like a traveller on some delightful fi 
resting-place, where the turf smells sweet, and where the balmy air | 
repays him for his past, and refreshes him for his future journey. 
It is here that Ulysses relates his adventures, after the natural 
caution and reserve of his heart have been thawed away by kind- 
ness and hospitality, and his pride as a soldier awakened by De- 
modochus’s songs on the battles of Troy. From Pheeacia he pro- 
ceeds to Ithaca, where he is represented as continuing during the 
remainder of the poem. ‘The tardy progress of events in this ; 
latter half of the Odyssey, has been sometimes blamed. La hs 
Harpe says that nothing occurs during those twelve books corre- k 
sponding to our expectations. This remark must mean either that 
the incidents should have been more splendid and surprising, or 
that they should have been pressed into closer room. But let us 

ask if either of those circumstances was desirable. Do we wish for 
domestic, individual, and familiar interest—if that 1s not to be ah 
found in those books of the Odyssey, then where is it to be found ? li if 
If the French critic means that that was not enough, and that we f 
ought to have had something more of splendid and_ public event, 
in order to correspond with our expectations, then I contend that 4 
the poet really treats us to what is more valuable and endearing Wae 
than that which the critic demands. Nor is the term endearing, i 
too strong for the character of this part of the Odyssey, with the ex- 
ception of only one deep and deskesiii blot, namely, the execu- 
tion of the miserable domestics. ‘That incident was wholly unne- 
cessary to Ulysses’s victory over the suitors, and it is so revolting 
amidst the strong human sympathies which the rest of the poem 
excites, that we may freely give it up as a drawback on the value 
of the Odyssey to La Harpe, or any other critic. But still this 
is but one, and but a small part of an otherwise delightful narra- 
tive. - Let us look to the rest of the story, and ask what events 
could be more appropriate than the descent of the hero's tutelary 
deity, the return of his gallant son, the insults of his foes, and 
the sympathy of his friends, in those recognitions which succes- : 
sively exhibit human character in fresh attitudes of surprise and te 
fondness? Every friendly object that meets Ulysses is poetically 
interesting, from the blue-eyed Minerva, down to the dog that 
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expires of joy at Hfis fect. It is true that they are not crowded 
together in succinct narration, for the sake of saving trouble to 
a languid curiosity, but that is not the frame of mind which the 
Odysse vy inspires. A brave man perilously approaching all that is 
dearest to him, and watching for the moment of a victory to be 
won by his single sagacity, and almost by his single ar m,—com- 
pe ‘led to suppress his own emotions and to silence those of others, 
till it is time to burst from his conecalment—such a hero infects us 
with his own spirit: his deliberation evoteaue attention to minute 
circumstances, and as he throws off his disguise step by step, the 
delay of his sianagh leaves space and time for our sensations of 
symp athy to accumulate. ‘This is not the language of exaggera- 
tion. "Those who think so, after re: ading the Odyssey, must ‘hav e 
looked upon its language, but not its se enes~~like the student who 
committed the words of Euclid’s demonstrations to memory 
without the Giagrams, saying that he never minded the pictures. 
But it hes in the nature of the human heart, that few can have 
perused, without enjoying them, such pictures of lite as the home- 
stall of the faithful Eumezeus receiving the forlorn hero; or his 
son ‘Lelemachus’s first interview with him: or the scene of his 
nurse Luryelea recognizing him as she washes his feet, and over- 
turning the brazen vase in her agitation. 

Ulysses’s discovery of himseclf to Penelope is made with a 
fulness of preparatory circumstances that 1s due to her import- 
ance as the object of his solicitude. Her prosperity comes to 
her, not hke light bursting suddenly upon darkness, but like the 
rise of a beautiful morning, kindling from dawn into perfect 
day. And though we had known her before, yet it is not tll 
after the hero's return, and amidst the dayspring of her better 
fortunes, that we have time to appreciate the blended strength and 
sensibility and sweetness of her character. Protected ‘by her 
humanity from the brutal insults of the courtiers, her husband is 
admitted to her presence, and continues to converse with her, 
whilst she is wholly unconscious who he is. ‘The stranger pre- 
tends to have known Ulysses, and describes the very cloak with 
its golden clasp, which he had worn. It was the cloak, F enclope 
exclaims, which she had tolded round him at his departure ; and 
promising gratitude and protection to her guest, she mourns for 
the husband as absent, ie sat beside her. ‘The scene displays 
Ulysses with uncommon interest; and whilst we admire his firm- 
ness In resisting a premature dior ery, we easily pardon him for 
a fraud that elicits tears so lov ely and touching. 

The image of | enelope 1 is for some time very ; properly withheld, 
whilst the scene of combat with the suitors is going on. But 
on the followmg morning she is described as awakened by 
Euryclea, with the tidings of the guest being Ulysses ; and em- 
bracing the domestic, she w eeps in transports of joy. But as she 
descends the stairs of the palace prompted by her first impulse to 
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throw her arms around him, an idea enters into her mind of the 
possibility that he may be a pretender; and this suggestion will 
seem to be natural and probable when we recollect that they had 
already had an interview, during the whole of which his appearance, 
altered by time and toil, had not recalled him to her memory. ‘lo 
the reader who all along knows the stranger to be Ulysses, her scru- 
ples may, on a hasty judgment, appear superfluous ; but in reality 
they are no more than what is due to her honour and safety. 'Te- 
lemachus had given his confidence, but he was young; the servants 
had been persuaded, but they might be credulous. It is therefore 
no paradox to say that her hesitation here marks the decision of her 
eharacter, and that her caution springs from the sacredness, and 
not the coldness, of affection. She enters the hall, where Ulysses 
is sitting opposite the fire beside a pillar, expecting her to recog- 
nize him. But their eyes are described as riveted in silence on 
each other; and it is not till a second interview that the recognition 
iscomplete. Then indeed a speech, which she clicits with great 
art, but with a perfect appearance of chance, from her hero, pre- 
duces a picture of her assurance, that triumphantly rewards us for 
our past Impatience. 

He ceas’d—Penelope with fluttering heart 

And faltering knees, and eyes that stream’d for joy, 

Confess’d the proof—sprang to him—threw her arms 

Around him—kiss’d his forehead, and replied, 

Ulysses, wisest at all other times 

Of human kind, ah be not angry now, 

Nor frown on me—the gods themselves ordain’d 

Our ceaseless sufferings—envied us the bliss 

Of undivided union sweet enjoy’d 

Through life, from early youth to latest age. 

No, be not angry now ; forgive the fault 

That I embraced thee not as soon as seen, 

For never hath my spirit lost the dread 

Lest some deceitful alien should perchance 

Beguile me, for our house draws numerous such. 

* 4 * # . 

So saying, with fresh sympathy she touch’d 

His inmost soul ; and folding in his arms 

His sweet and most accomplish’d spouse-—he wept. 

Welcome as land appears to those who swim, 

Whose gallant bark, by winds and rolling waves 

Assail’d, hath perish’d in the boundless sea : 

So welcome in her eyes Ulysses seem’d, 

Around whose neck winding her snowy arms, 

She clung as she would lose him never more. 

Cowper’s Odyssey. 
It is shortly after this interview, namely at verse 296 of the 

23d book, that in the opinion of the most celebrated Alexandrian 
critics the Odyssey really terminated. —This, as Kustathius in- 
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forms us, was the belief of the grammarians Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus ; and the prophecy of Tiresias in the eleventh book*, 
as well as the speech of Ulysses to Penelope in the 23d+, appear 
strongly to support it. Admitting this supposition however, 
I still cannot but sincerely admire the visit of the hero to 
the aged Laertes in the 24th book, were it ever so spurious. The 
traits of Ulysses’s countenance at the sight of his father’s misery, 
when the poet says that his “ nostrils throbbed with agony close 
ent,” are anatomically true to nature; and the tokens by which 
1e awakens the old man’s recollection of past scenes during their 
dialogue in the garden, when he points out the pear-trees and the 
apple-trees, which Laertes had given him when a boy — these 
touching circumstances, whether we owe them to Homer or not, 
have an Homeric spirit, and go directly to the heart. 

It is strange that this old poem, in which the pleasing affec- 
tions are so often shewn us in the imperishable beauty of truth, 
should on other occasions abruptly ak absolutely aa our sym- 
pathy. From what has been already said it will be easily under- 
stood that this remark refers not to the humble and homely pic- 
turesqueness of many parts of the Odyssey—such as the disguise of 
Ulysses in the character of a mendicant, and his boxing-match with 
the ruffian Irus. For I apprehend that the critics who quarrel 
with Ulysses in this shape, are more inhospitable than the courtiers, 
and greater ruffians than Irus himself. Those enemies insulted him 
without being aware of his-rank, whilst the others, his nominal 
friends, are ashamed of him, only because he is not dressed like a 
gentleman. But if Ulysses is degraded in the Odyssey, it is not by 
rags, but by a deliberate revenge, which stoops to strangle defence- 
less women and to mutilate a wretched goatherd. Fierce as the 
spirit of the Iliad is, it has nothing of this cool barbarity. It may 
be remarked, however, that in the midst of this not very glorious 
catastrophe, Ulysses utters a sentiment worthy of accompanying 
better deeds. When Eurycléa exults over the domestic carnage, 
he checks her indecent joy by an expression, which Christians 
might have sometimes remembered as a rebuke to their festivities 
for victories obtained in wars of injustice or doubtful necesitty. 

‘Ovy Ogin, KTaMevowoey er avcpagiy cvyeraacbat, Odyss. xxi. 412, 
——" Unholy is the voice 
Of loud thanksgiving over slaughter’d men. 

Of the other works attributed to Homer, I shall mention only 
the most important. A copious list of the whole is to be found in 
Fabricius’s Greek Library, and in Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena ad 
Homerum. 

Much light undoubtedly would have been thrown on the man- 
ners and humour of antiquity, if time had spared to us the Mar- 
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t Odyss, xxiii. 264. 


* Vide Odyss. xi. 122. 
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gites, a comic poem, said to have come from the author of the 


Iliad, and from which Aristotle supposes Greek comedy to have 
originated. ‘The history of this poem is so obscure, that I shall not 
trouble the reader with any uncertain o non of my own upon the 
subject of its probable author.* But Ine fact of Aristotle ascrib- 
ing it to Homer certainly shews it to be very ancient. Four lines 
only of this Dunciad of antiquity have been gleaned from the au- 
thors who have spoken of, or alluded to it. From these it ap- 
pears, that its author was what we should call, in vulgar language, 
a jack of all trades, but good at none— 


ae) 


TToAN’ yrvoraro epya, Kakws Oo}moraro mavra.— 


a man of various knowledge, but stupid in every thing. Some 
traditions of antiquity represent this Margites in the light of a 


mere idiot, unable to reckon beyond the number five, and abstain- 


ing from his bride after his marriage, lest she should complain of 
him to his mother. Such traits appear too silly to have been bor- 
rowed from a poem which Zeno illustrated and Callimachus imi- 
tated. But the fragments of the wreck are too small to give us 
insight into this long-lost cargo, and we can only guess at the value 
of the poem by its once renowned popularity. 

The Batrachomyomachia, or battle of the frogs and mice, can 
be pronounced with much more confidence to have been no work 
of Homer’s. It may have been written in Egypt by some poet of 
the Alexandrian school. At all events, not to mention the use of 
éeArot, or writing-tablets, it alludes to three things of very un- 
homeric appearance—a tailor, a trumpeter, and a mouse-trap. 
The first is a modification of man very unlikely in the heroic ages 
—the office of the second is never mentioned in Homer’s armies, 
and the third is an invention which Mr. Bowles could easily prove 
to be too artificial for a sublime and ene state of society. 

Thirty-three hymns are extant under the name of Homer, which, 
though they cannot be proved to be his, are still the relics of an old 
school of his imitators. Lines from more than one of them are 
quoted by ancient authors, who ascribe them to the father of epic 
poetry. And when Thucydides is mentioned as one of those an- 
cients, it will seem, at first view, unlawful to entertain any scepti- 
cism on the subject. But when 'Thucydides praises the hymn to 
Apollof as Homer's, it may be doubted in the first place, whether 
he believed, or had examined, the tradition respecting its author. 
He quoted the poem, no doubt, satisfied that it was very ancient ; 
but he was not writing on the poetical antiquities of his country— 
it was sufficient for his purpose to call the work by the traditional 
name of its composer, and it would have been stepping use- 


® Mr. Harles, in the last edition of Fabricius’s Library, refers to an able disqui- 
sition by Wissemberg on this subject, which I confess I have not perused. 

+ Thucydides mentions the poem only by this general title. In our editions the 
lines are in the Hymn to the Delran Apollo. 
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lessly out of his way to have sifted or disputed the grounds of 
that tradition. But if Thucydides really thought the hymn to 
Apollo to be Homer's, his opimion was Certainly not universal in 
Greece*. For neither the Pisistratide, nor Plato, nor Strabo, 
entertained it, and none of the Alex candrian critics impute thishymn 
to the great poet. Moreover, its fictions appear to be of a later 
date than those of the Iliad and Odyssey + ; and though its lan- 
guage is Homeric, its poetical spirit is of the most opposite charac- 
ter. I differ, itis true, from those who abuse this Delian anthem. 
It is to my own fe clings sweet and enthusiastic. But it is nomore 
like the voice of the old poet, than the music of the flute is like 
the peal of the Haarlem organ. It is the work of a being of a 
different mind. It glows with a softly lambent enthusiasm, but 
not with Tlomeric fire. We need scarcely add, however, that 
its contents, and the historian’s allusion, prove it to be a very 
early composiiion—possibly older than the age of Alcseus and 
Sappho. oo in the 90th olympiad, brings it im evi- 
de nee of games that had been anciently celebrated in Delos. Now 
we know from history, that those games, after having fallen into 
gradual disuse, had ceased 35 olympiads, or almost. a century 
and a half ‘ers the time of ‘Thucydides}. But the poet speaks 
of his having witnessed those Delian games in all their spirit and 
beauty. And we may well believe that he had seen them, and that 
he was a rhapsodist of the earliest breed. Had he been a recent 
poet, it is not very likely that he would have been cited as old 
authority by Thucydides, or confounded with Homer even by 
vulgar tradition. 

Pausanias also quotes verses from the hymn to Ceres. It was 
not until the discovery of the Moscow MS., in the last century, 
that those verses were found in an copy of the Homeric hymns. 
But in that treasure they were ts to light, together with 
several Homeric hymns which had been long lost. “Tt 3 is true 
that some things which Pausanias says on the subject of Ceres and 
her hymn are by no means cleared up, even by the Moscow MS. 
And it has therefore been concluded§, that Pausanias’s copy of 
the poem could not have been quite the same with that which the 
learned world was so rejoiced to discover. Still, however, that 
discovery has restored Pausanias’s lost citatio, ; and thus the 


= —_+~+---— —_—- —— See —_ — 





* The poet of this hymn calls himself the blind bard of Chios. This would settle 
the birth-place of Homer, if we were sure of its author. But the unsettled dispute 
about his birth-place among the ancients, shews either that they had little belief in 
the Homeric authenticity of the hymn, or that the passage about Chios is inter- 
polated. Else why did the ancients consult oracles on the subject ? 

+ Vide Matthiw animadversiones in Hymnos Homericos, p. 20. 

* Herodot. i, 64. 

§ ** Itaque neque hyminum ecundem esse quem Pausanias legerit affirmare pos- 
sumus, nec plane diversum esse hunc hymnum a carmine Pausaniz cognito, quum 
sex versus ille laudet qui in nostro etiam comparent.”’—Matthi@ duimade. in Hymn. 
Homeric. p. 78. 
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hymn, as we possess it, Is in part identified with a strain which 
the Greeks, in that traveller’s time, believed to be of the highest 
antiquity, 

It has been usual with those who have given a summary history 
of Greek poetry, to assign the composers of these hymns to the 
eighth century before C hristianity* ; and in a brief and general 
view of the subject, they are not probably far wrong in dong SO. 


That century may well be assumed to have been the “golden age of 


Homeric imitation, and of Epic hymns. In the seventh ceutury 
B.C. new poets present themselves, quitting the epic manner and 
measure of Hiomer, and occupied more with present, ie and 
their own passions, than with the legends of antiquity. Unlike 
that new Lonic school, the bard of the hymn to the Delian Apollo 
reminds us of the old Homeridz of Chios, who were called the 
family of Homer, no doubt in a mere metaphorical sense, although 
the fond vanity of their countrymen gave them out as the poet's s real 
descendants.f Other Homeride afterwards sprang up in other 
parts of Greece, and they are honourably mentioned by Pindar. 
In the age of Socrates, we find, that the recitations of the Rhap- 
sodists were not confined to ‘the Homeric, but embraced all 
kinds of epic and lyric poetry {; and from the same source we 
learn that their respectability was not proportioned to the variety 
of attractions which they tried to give their profession, On the 


contrary, thei decline in Greece reminds us, in some respects, of 


the history of the Troubadours in modern Europe. It seems the 
Greek rhapsodist grew at last a very fantastic personage : over- 
stept the modesty of Nature in repeating poetry—acted, or more 
probably overacted, the passions, in what he recited—took to wear- 
ing foolish ornaments and crowns of gold—and was moreover (at 
least in the eyes of philosophers) indecently greedy of gain. Un- 
worthy as these degenerate rhapsodists were, either to recite or imi- 
tate Homer, still some of the eat in the collection we possess 
must be believed to have been composed at a later period of the 
rhapsodists’ profession than the eighth century before Christ. 
Whether a rhapsodist or not, the author of the hymn to Mars 
has every appearance of having lived even later than Plato. He 
alludes to the seven praets, ¢ and describes the God wheeling his 
fiery orb amidst their number 





rupavyéa KukXov eXiacey 
‘AMeoos éExramdoo evi Teipcour, Hymn 8. 


If it were necessary to disprove this strain being Homer’s, this 
would be an irrefr: agable proof. For neither he nor Hesiod men- 
tion any of the planets excepting Venus, and her only in general 





* Ex. gr. Koppen in his introduction to his Gricchische Blumenlese. 
+ Strabo, XIV. p. 645. t Plato de Legg. p. 656. Item in Ione, p. 530, 
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terms as a star. Nor does Mars’s moral character in the same 
hymn correspond a bit better with Homeric ideas than his plane- 
tary promotion. For he is invoked as the abettor of justice, and 


\ the guide of righteous men. This might be the martial sentiment 


of Greece when she had triumphed by the sword over the invaders 
of her liberty ; but it is not the conception of Mars afforded us by the 
Iliad, where his own father Jupiter accosts him as the most odious 
of the gods who inhabit Olympus — Ey bors Ocav de ¢ \AuuTOV i\- 


ovo.” * The hymn in question, however, brings us not only out of 


Homer's age, but seems to present us with the abstract conceptions 
and physical philosophy of maturer Greece. Iam pretty certain that 
no Greek author earlier than Plato enumerates the planets+; and I 


find Lalande, in his History of Ancient Astronomy, confidently of 


opinion, that the Greeks knew nothing about the planetary courses 
till Hudoxus and Plato imported science from Egypt +. 

It has been conceived, with great appearance of probability, 
that these Homeric, or, if we might coin the title, Homeridic 
hymns, were composed by the rhapsodists as overtures or pre- 
ludes to other poems, which they recited §. If this was not the 
case with respect to them all, it is at least to be inferred to have 
been so with regard to some of them, from such a verse as A vrap 
ry Kae ooo Kae adXAne uvynoou’ aordne||, and lines of similar import, 
with which they conclude. Besides, ‘Thucydides and Aristides 4 
mention this species of hymn by the express name of poorueor, or 
prelude ; and Pindar speaks of the Homeride tuning their proem 
to Jove— 

‘Ober reo cai Onnpoicac 
‘Parry ériwov 7a TOAN aoreoi 
“Apyorrat Aco tk mooomuis. Pind. Nem. Ode I. 


The proem, or prelude, however, was not always addressed to 
Jupiter, but occasionally to some other deity, or deified hero, the 
patron of the place where the rhapsodist found himself, or of the 
festivity at which he assisted. 

The majority of these hymns are only short invocations. Some 
of them, however, have a breadth and freedom of narrative that 
justify our calling them Epic hymns, and in these few we have a 
species of Greek poetry, agreeably diversified by incident and de- 
scription, from the wearisome tissue of laudatory epithets in the so 


called Orphic hymns. It is true that their subjects remind us of 


fables rather pallingly familiar to our school-boy memories; such as 
the wanderings of Latona in quest of a place to bring forth Apollo, 


* Iliad, v. #90. 

+ Dialog. Tim. Locr. de anima Mundi. Plat. Oper. tom. iii. p. 93. Edit. Steph. 

+ Lalande Astron. vol. i. p. S11. 

§ The hypothesis was first suggested by Hemsterhusius, and afterwards taken 
up by Wolf. 

|| Hymn. in Apoll. in Merc. in Cerer, in Vener. Xc. 

q, Aristides, tom. ii. p. 409. 
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the slaughter of Python, the loves of Venus and Anchises, &c. 
But, stale as those legends may be, they are the outlines of a creed 
of superstition, for studying the history and spirit of which it is neces- 
sary to consult those primitive classics who give them with the 
greatest degree of the native enthusiastic feeling of Greek imagina- 
tion. It is thus that the traits of classic mythology are found in 
the Homeridic hymns—displayed in a less ornate and sophisticated 
form than by Ovid, yet with an airy grace, a freshness of colour- 
ing, and a beauty of outline equally remote from the grotesque 
and wild theogony of Hesiod. Even when the hymnist may be sup- 
posed to have borrowed his materials from that theogony, as in the 
strain to the Delphian Apollo, he seems to humanize his materials 
into shapes of new and natural attraction. And widely as the 
genius of those productions may be distant from the bold and 
inventive inspiration of Homer, they have nevertheless a charm 
of indigenous nxaiveté that makes us acquainted, not only with the 
outward shape of Hellenic idolatry, but with its inward spirit 
and essential character, and with the joyousness peculiar to its 
clastic temperament. ‘The hymn to the Delian Apollo sustains 
a charming tone of jubilee. !t leads us abroad with the inhabi- 
tants of Delos, her men, women, and blooming children, seat 
tered over their festive fields, and celebrating games and contests 
of harmony, with an enthusiasm which the poet describes as 
throwing an air of immortality over their countenances. 

Pain x dlavdrove Kai dyypws Yupevae ati, 

‘Ol ror’ éravria ceo 7 "doves a0pdor city, 

Wdvrov yap xev iaro ydpiy, réoacro bé Oupov 

"“Avepas 7 evaopdar, Kaddtlovous TE yuvaiKac 

Nyad’s 7’ weelac, nee autor Krijuara Todd, 

And whosoe’er had seen the Delian isle 

Pour forth, Apollo, underneath thy smile, 

To games, and song, and dance, th’ Jonian race, 

All beauty, gladness, triumph, bloom, and grace, 

Bold men and lovely women vestur’d bright— 

He who had mark’d the soul-enchanting sight, 

Had deem’d those ship-clad shores, that wealthy clime, 

The region of a race immortal in their prime. 


‘The hymn to Venus gives a beautiful description of the goddess 
taming savage nature by her approach, and attracting the pard 
and the lion to fawn upon her path. Nor is the subject, though 
luxuriant, treated with indelicacy. The hymn to Mercury cer- 
tainly exhibits, in the merriment of Jupiter at the lies and 
knavery of his infant bastard, neither high-wrought traits of plea- 
santry, nor imposing moral notions of a Pagan heaven. But  su- 
perstition seems there to sport before us in the gaiety of her child- 
hood, and in that form she is at least as agreeable and harmless as 
in some that she has assumed in her riper years. 
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Learned conjecture, though divided on the question whether 
Homer or Hesiod be the more ancient poet, certainly leans to the 
priority of the former. Many volumes have been written to settle 
the exact period of Hesiod, and even astronomy has been invoked 
to decide it. But it is still a subject of uncertainty. The round 
numbers of Herodotus’s chronology cannot be taken quite literally 
in a matter so palpably traditional.* Nor does the poct’s own de- 
claration, that he lived in the fifth or iron age, immediately after 
the heroic, guide us distinctly to any date, for he is there dividing 
the epochs of the world with great poetical latitude, and it is im- 
possible to understand him in strictness, declaring that he lived 


but one generation after heroes, whom he places in the islands of 


the blessed. But his great antiquity is undeniable. The philolo- 
gist, in spite of a few differences in language} and prosody that 
have been noticed, still places him at the side of Homer as the 
wet of old Ionic Greek. Again, the rudeness of his agricultural 
skill bespeaks a very early state of society. Not a word is men- 
tioned, either of the olive or the beehive, nor of watering land, nor 
of any species of manure, nor even of the simple expedient of burn- 
ing the stubble. And his ethics have the same ws On the 
score of these he is placed as the father of Greek sententious or 
Gnomic poetry ; but in the days of Solon and Theognis, we find 
the observations of the gnomics on the ceconomy of life pretty 
various, whilst Hesiod’s morality, though honest and generally 
amiable, is circumscribed and monotonous. 

Nevertheless, Dionysius’s remarks on the fine and flowing 
sweetness of our poet’s diction leave us to conjecture his age 
to have been decidedly, though not greatly, later than Homer's. 
His tone of opinion I conceive also to be more modern. Homer 
carries us completely back to the soul and sentiments of the 
heroic ages; and in particular he breathes a regard for monar- 
chy, which shews that form of government to have been still re- 
garded in his time with a share of primitive partiality. But Hesiod 


evinces no such respect for kings. { On the contrary, he threat- 


ens and reprobates them as devourers of bribes and workers of 


evil. ‘This indignant and free feeling with regard to rulers, as 
well as the sober love of industry, the hatred of rapine, and the 


* Herodotus places the age of Hesiod and Homer four hundred years before his 
own. It would be tedious to transcribe the various dates assigned to both poets, in 
which the ancients differ as much as the moderns. In general, about nine hundred 
years B. C. is assumed as the wra of Homer, and half a century later as Hesiod’s. 
As to the fabled poetical strife between them, the passage of the Works and Days 
alleged in proof of it, does not mention even Homer’s name, and is besides thought 
to be corrupted. | 

t Namely, in Dr. Clarke's edition of the Hiad, in Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena, 
ind in the supplement to Sulzer’s Algemeiner Theorie des Schonen Konsten. 

$ At least in the ** Works and Days.” 
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generally calculating spirit of utility, that pervade his poetry, not- 
withstanding the narrow range of his cthics—all these traits might 
undoubtedly belong to his individual character, as much as to that 
of his age. But a poct’s sentiments are never popular, unless the 
public mind meets him half way; and Hesiod’s hatred of ty- 
ranny may well be imagined to have been a popular feeling im 
Greece, during that abuse of royal power which paved the way 
for her republican institutions. 

Pausanias mentions a tradition among the Beotians, possibly de- 
serving more credit than he seems to have attached to it—namely, that 
Hesiod was the author of none of the poems ascribed to him except 
the “ Works and Days.” It is exceedingly improbable that he com- 
posed the ‘ Shield of Hercules,” and his Theogony has not that kind 
of beauty by which the ancients describe his genius. It astounds 
the imagination with the thunder and lightning of the warring gods, 
and with the chaining and Tartarian imprisonment of the Titans. 
But his gigantic conceptions want grace and consistency to be ma- 
jestic ; and its monstrosities, such as a father devouring his children, 
children mutilating their fathers, giants with fifty heads and an hun- 
dred arms, the tongues of serpents, and the voices of bulls and lions, 
whatever they symbolized, are given as dry facts by the poet, and are 
to us uninteresting chimeras. A’schylus and Milton were indebted to 
the theogony, but they found in it rather the elements of sublimity 
than the sublime itself. 

Hesiod was called the Ascrwan, from the village of Asera, in 
Beeotia, where he lived. He calls it a miserable place, though it lay 
at the foot of the mountain Helicon, and describes its ungenial cli- 
mate like one who remembered and regretted a better. Strabo says, 
that he was born at Cuma, a city of olia; and the poet himself tells 


us, that his father had crossed the seas from that place on account of 


his poverty, in order to settle in Beeotia. After the old man's death, 
Hesiod lost the greater part of his patrimony in a lawsuit with his 
brother Perses, through the decision of corrupted judges. To this 
Perses his poem on the ‘ Works and Days” is addressed, in a tone of 
advice sufficiently reproachful to indicate that his brother had made 
his fortune like a knave, and spent it like a fool. He prefaces his 
moral precepts by viewing the history of man from the stealth of the 
Promethean fire down to the degeneracy of the iron age—then illus- 
trates, in a general manner, the beauty and temporal blessings of 
justice and industry; after which, in the second book, he dispenses 
particular instructions to the husbandman, on his labours, his tstru- 
ments, and even his garments, on the enjoyments he may allow him- 
self and the habits of decency which he should practise. The third 
book is a poetical calendar, for distinguishing between holy and other 
days. 

The charm by which the best old critics characterize Hesiod, is that 
of blandness and amenity. Pliny professes, in reading him, to envy the 
happy life of the primitive agriculturist ; and Virgil, in that high mo- 
ment of his enthusiasm, when he apostrophizes the Saturnian land, 
consecrates the Ascrzan poet’s memory by bestowing that epithet on 
the intended character of his own immortal song. There is much in 
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the “‘ Works and Days” corresponding to this beauty of poetic spirit 
which the ancients ascribe to him, such as the description of the ages 
of the world, and of the state that flourishes under a righteous go- 
vernment. But there is also much in the poem which | apprehend 
is really felt by a modern mind as rather humbly pleasant than 
poetically graceful. When we read, for instance, his advice to the 
farmer to avoid wasting his time at the smith’s forge, the common re- 
sort of the village loungers and gossips, we are filled with agreeable 
interest in a trait of manners so ancient and simple. But in pursuing 
these and many similar passages, we are at a loss to conceive the 
necessity for bees to have suckled their author in his infancy *. His 
familiar draughts are not like Homer's, blended with the tenderness 
or strength of affection: their attraction is rather placid than en- 
dearing. It is not pedantry, however, to attach importance to the 
circumstance of his having been so eminently a favourite with the an- 
cients from the first to the last ages of classic literature. They must 
have tasted charms in his harmony and diction, to which it is impos- 
sible that a modern ear can be equally alive. Many truths on which 
he harps as a moralist with monotonous effect to us, might be far 
from common-place to the age in which they were promulgated. He 
was the poet of sober unimposing virtues, labour, justice, and fru- 
gality—the most important to man, but the most difficult to make the 
means of dazzling his imagination. If he has not given them the 
highest splendour of poetry, it was much to have arrayed them in a 
mild and attractive light. 

In one respect, his moral spirit may be objected to, namely, in the 
irrational harshness with which he speaks of women. But this is 
not the only illiberal trait of sentiment with regard to the sex, that 
appears as an anomaly in the history of Greek civilization: for re- 
publican Greece appears to have been more unjust towards women 
than the age of Homer. The father of poetry is too simple to be 
gallant; but he has a natural equity that seems to make no invidious 
distinction between the rights of the sexes. Hesiod, on the contrary, 
summarily explains the origin of evil, by throwing all the blame of it 
on the weaker sex +. Superstition has seldom exhibited man in a more 
ignoble light than as the author of this fiction—a wretched being at- 
tempting to wreak his discontentment with life on the character of a 
timid helpmate dependant on him, more alive to suffering, and doomed 
to suffer more, than himself. Voltaire says, that there is nothing in 
Homer equal to this description which Hesiod gives of Pandora. I 
am glad that the cowardly legend is not in Homer. It may be doing 
injustice to Egypt to suppose that Greece got it from that quarter ; 
but it seems unworthy even of the equivocal morals of Greek mytho- 
logy, and only fit to have issued from that country where men fell 
down before cats and monkeys, and worshipped their superior na- 
tures. Assuredly after coining such a fable, and calling it his religion, 
the lord of the creation might consistently debase himself to the 
most abject idolatry of the brutes. 





* An ancient legend respecting Hesiod. 
t The legend of Pandora occurs in the ‘‘ Works and Days,” and is repeated 
in the ** Theogony.”’ 
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HAPPINESS. 


‘* This new and gorgeous garment 
Sits not so easy on me as you think.” 


INCESSANT, earnest, ardent, is man’s pursuit of Happiness— 
the philosopher’s stone of every age and nation since Eve’s 
transgression drove our first parents from its earthly abode, and 
rendered its attainment so difficult to their descendants. Pon- 
derous tomes of divinity, huge volumes of philosophy, essays 
without number, maxims without end, have been written by our 
fellow-labourers to assist us in the pursuit ; and, certainly, when 
we lose our way it is not from a deficiency of finger-posts on the 
road. Yet, stale as the subject is, it can scarcely be uninte- 
resting ;—useless as advice may be, it will generally obtain lis- 
teners: there are disorders enough in the world to find employ- 
ment for quacks as well as for physicians ; and while men con- 
tinue subject to head-aches and heart-aches, they will give their 
attention to every old woman or empiric-who promises either 
cure or alleviation. 

There are a few ingredients in the composition of earthly 
Happiness which are indispensable, and for which no substitute 
can be admitted: over the lonely inmate of a bed of pain and 
sickness, whose pangs poverty exasperates, whose once kind 
nurses death has removed, even religion’s holy influence must 
fail; her angel-smile and soothing whispers of better things to 
come can only avert despair, and produce a state of patient 
calmness and quiet hope. Extreme misery, however, is as rare 
as extreme felicity ; and with the exception of those who dig 
out their own wretchedness as eagerly as if they were digging 
for diamonds, and of a few others, intended, perhaps, as pe- 
rennial proofs of a future state of retribution, Happiness is more 
equally and more generally diffused than is usually imagined. 
A mighty magician, silent and invisible in his operations, is 
ever at work to produce this equilibrium ; and few are the cir- 
cumstances of hfe which can resist the incessant touch of his 
powerful fingers. This magician is Habit, the friend of heaven, 
who renders self-denial easy and pleasant to the virtuous; the 
ally of hell, by whom the wicked are familiarized to crime. It 
is Habit that takes away their relish from the luxuries of the 
rich, and makes the coarse fare of the peasant palatable and 
sweet ;--that renders the cloister pleasant to the once weeping 
nun, the ball-room insipid to the once raptured debutante ; 
that makes the husband gaze uncharmed on the thousand beau- 
ties which enchanted the lover, and listen unirritated to those 
querulous tones and sharp rebukes which, tn earlier days, nearly 
drove him distracted. Habit, wonderful Habit, can teach the 
proud bride to clasp her diamond necklace without one throb of 
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exultation, and the captive or the Corinthian* to wear his fetters 
or his stays without a groan—can bid us gaze unmoved by won- 
der or gratitude on suns setting in glory, and heavens span- 
gled by a thousand stars, while a comet or a coronation will 
set all England in a bustle of admiration and delight. 

To those possessed of a clear conscience, of Christian hopes, 
of health, and ease, and competence, it would appear, that Hap- 
piness ought to be a close companion—an inseparable hand- 
maid; yet this is not the case; and we frequently find more 
fretfulness and complaining, more vapid days and restless nights 
among the children of affluence, surrounded by a thousand 
blessings, than among those who rise every morning to a routine 
of hardship and of labour. A few directions may be of service 
to those prosperous people in whom “ much joy has dried away 
the balmy dew” of content and gratitude. First, let no one 
expect ecstasies in this life, but consider the absence of pain as 
pleasure, seize every moment of calm enjoyment with grateful 
alacrity, and duly estimate the blessings of peace and of re- 
pose. Joy isa wild and transitory feeling, unfitted to our pre- 
sent state of existence ;—so unfitted, that we know not how to 
denote its excess but by tears. ‘‘ Few and far between” are 
its visits. The recovery of a dear friend from dangerous sick- 
ness, the return of ee after long absence, the first moments 
of happy love, when doubt and fear fly before the delicious cer- 
tainty of mutual affection, the first sight of one’s offspring, or 
their noble conduct in after-life ;—these are a few of those 
‘“‘ bright sunny spots,” which, if unshaded by counterpoising 
sorrows, glitter upon the waste of human life like the fair Oases 
of the desert. But rare, indeed, are moments of this descrip- 
tion, and seldom are we able to resign ourselves to their full 
enjoyment: they make not up the sum of human life, and those 
are the wisest among us who, seizing joy gratefully when it 
comes, look not forward to it with any sanguine expectation; in 
other words, who are well pleased to see a we of venison 
on their table, but can dine contentedly upon mutton every 
day. 

Again, let us not consider any circumstance as insignificant 
which can have the slightest effect upon our tempers and 
comforts. For what is a happy life? Is it not so many 
happy years and days; and are not days made up of hours and 
minutes? Every minute, therefore, from which we can sub- 
tract dulness or discontent—every trifling arrangement which 
can stop Lane eT and impart even momentary pleasure, will 
have a beneficial effect on the sum total of our annual felicity. 





* The ignorant are informed that this more elegant appellation has superseded 
its predecessor Dandy, once so popular in every rank. Sic transit, &c. 
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He whose temper is under the influence of the weather, and who 
grows gloomy as the skies grow dull,—he who is annoyed by the 
cries in the London streets, or fretted by the creaking of’ his 
servant’s shoes, is less happy than the man over whom such 
minute distresses have no eftect; for every querulous exclama- 
tion, every feeling of vexation impairs the comfort of the mo- 
ment, and may, by continual dripping, wear out the stone upon 
which our daily Happiness rests. 

Some persons travel, go abroad, and look about them in 
order to lose instead of gaining pleasure ; they purchase the 
sight of a chef-d’auvre by the dissatisfaction of the rest of their 
lives, and spend their time in making unfavourable comparisons 
between what they see to-day and what they saw wiipetog! If 
they have once beheld St. Peter’s or the Bay of Naples, no 
other church or prospect is worth seeing,—the beauty of an 
English landscape is lost in theremembrance of Italian scenery ; 
and while others can derive a refreshing delight from the view 
at Richmond-hill, or even the unpretending beauties of a few 
sloping fields and waving woods, these unfortunate travellers 
are shut out from all gratification, turn away their eyes in con- 
tempt, and despise the ignorant pleasure of their companions. 
Surely, if the height of admiration, once experienced, is to 
forbid all lower degrees of it in future, better is it never to travel 
at all--better never to lose the capability of being gratified by 
those objects among which our lives are to be passed. 

There are few things which tend more decidedly to promote 
our Happiness, to give vigour to the mind and animation to 
the spirits, than the pursuit of some useful possession or honour- 
able attainment, and perhaps there is nothing more useful and 
honourable, more interesting and pleasing, than the pursuit of 
knowledge. ‘‘ Literature, like virtue, is its own reward,” and 
possesses every charm which can win us to its embrace. It is 
full of variety and beauty; it is inexhaustible; it has just so 
much difficulty as to excite interest in the contest, and triumph 
in the victory ; it raises us in the scale of social and of intel- 
lectual beings, and brings us into a sort of mysterious commu- 
nion with the wise of every age and nation. In Marmontel’s 
words, “ c’est un plaisir qui coute peu, qu’on trouve partout, et 
qui jamais ne lasse.” In the words of Owen Feltham, ‘‘ Know- 
ledge is the guide of youth, to manhood a companion, and to 
old age a cordial and an antidote. If I die to-morrow my life 
will be somewhat the sweeter to-day for knowledge.” 

If we look around us, we shall be speedily convinced, that 
most men feel the importance of a pursuit, and shall be amused 
by the curious expedients and strange substitutes to which those 
have recourse who refuse to take pleasure in rational employ- 
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hunt out fashionable tailors, study the tie of their neckcloth, 
and muse upon the arrangement of their hair; some collect 
trinkets, hang seals to their watches by dozens, dote upon dia- 
mond-rings, and adore musical snuff-boxes ; others aim at the 
high arts of rowing and sailing, or seek the reputation of being 
capital cricketers, or ruin their constitutions by pedestrianism, 
or their fortunes by racing. Then there are the male collectors 
of illegible and unreadable books, of counterfeit coms, defaced 
statues, Claudes which were born in England, and Cuyps of 
yesterday’s production: and the female fanciers of china covered 
with unnatural figures and hideous designs, of preserved butter- 
flies, and of shells and fossils with forgotten names. Most 
single women, indeed, have one great — of pursuit for 
which they dress by day, of which they dream by night, and 
which fixes their attention from sixteen to sixty; while those 
who are married hunt for cooks who never over-roast the meat, 
or oil the melted-butter, ‘ faultless monsters whom the world 
ne’er saw,” or strive to brighten plain children into beauties, or 
dull ones into prodigies, or emulate the gay parties of some 
fashionable contemporary, and spend three hundred and sixty- 
four days of the year in contriving plans for cheating, or coax- 
ing, Or worrying, or scolding their husbands into giving a ball 
that shall half-ruin them on the three hundred and sixty-fifth. 

Young ladies ought to be happy ; they have always some in- 
nocent little pursuit in view, besides the great object of their 
existence, which, like the under-plot in the play, may fill up the 
dull moments of their drama of life, and occupy the attention 
till the hero of the piece appears. Sometimes they collect im- 
oe of seals ; sometimes surrounded by new bread and 

russian blue they make the seals themselves ; sometimes they 
fill a dozen fairy music-books with the exer | visible notes of 
waltzes and quadriiles, or cover the beautiful paper of a large 
and splendid volume with old bon-mots, stupid riddles, and 
silly songs. Others imitate Indian work, or Brussels lace, and 
injure the brilliancy, and diminish the use, of their eyes, while 
they pore over the minute tracery of a cabinet, or the miniature 
embroidery of a veil; others, again, paint velvet by wholesale, 
and look forward with high ambition towards the glorious time 
when the curtains, and sofas, and cushions of their mother’s 
drawing-room shall be flaring with poppies and pionies, yellow 
lilies and flaunting tulips, all the produce of their own fingers—- 
the offspring of their own labours. 

Some degree of difficulty, however, is necessary, in order to 
give interest to an object and eagerness to our pursuit of it ; 
and it is the ease with which the nch and the great obtain all 
they desire which so frequently renders their Sete vapid and 
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and animation. There, and perhaps there only, they are placed 
on an equality with their companions ; chance is no aristocrat, 
the dice stop not even by the command of a sceptre ; there they 
experience the alternations of hope and fear, the excitation of 
danger and of doubt; and while love palls because it always 
smiles, luxuries are insipid because they court acceptance, and 
the path of life is rendered dull by the very pioneer who makes 
it so invariably smooth; they rush like madmen to the table 
where the sr Bs interest of an hour may be purchased at an 
enormous price---may be followed by ruin and by death. 

Most true it is that happiness most frequently takes up her 
abode in the middle ranks of life. The mind of man is so con- 
stituted as to take more pleasure in anticipating a future good 
than in enjoying a present one: ease is ten times sweeter when 
gained by our own exertions; rest is never truly delightful till 
purchased by previous labour ; what we procure for ourselves 
seems more precious than any inherited possessions; and the 
little acquisitions and indulgencies for which we work and for 
which we economize, are pleasanter amusements in pursuit, and 
greater blessings in enjoyment, than all the luxuryand splendour 
to which the rich and noble are familiarized from their birth, and 
which spring not in the remotest degree from their own merit or 
exertions. 

Some conversation I had with a friend a short time since oc- 
casioned the following letter from him to explain the state of 
his mind, and the reasons of.a joylessness of manner, on which 
I had made a few remarks. It proves the impossibility of cor 
rectly estimating the happiness of any individual by the obser 
vation of his outward circumstances only. 


“ My pear Frienp,—Some ‘men, you know, doat upon riches, 
strive for them, slave for them, sin for them ; others are the miserable 
victims of love, whose chains they fain would break, but cannot—whose 
tyrannical commands in spite of reason they obey. My discomforts 
proceed from very different causes ; wealth is my annoyance, freedom 
from love my grief. 

‘‘T was born a descendant from younger sons, with only a noble 
name for my inheritance, and compelled to gain my subsistence by la- 
bour and industry. Happy necessity! For ten years of my life I rose 
every morning to a day of monotonous business; for ten years every 
moment of leisure was precious. You must remember the delight 
with which I welcomed my annual holidays, the glee with which I set 
out to gaze on green fields and inhale fresh breezes. I often envy my 
former self, the transports of joy which the permission to shoot over a 
manor excited. What preparation of powder and shot, what borrowing 
of dogs, and cleaning of guns, what voluntary hardships and willing 
fatigues! The careful arrangement of my expenditure was another 
source of interest and amusement. How rich, how very rich I felt 
when I had twenty guineas more than I absolutely wanted ; how I spe- 
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culated and debated about their employment! The gradual acquisition 
of a tolerable library was a constant reason for economy, and great 
was the pleasure with which I hailed every addition to my shelves. 
You have often laughed at the frequent visits which I paid to every 
book-stall of any celebrity, and wherever afew dingy volumes were ex- 
posed for sale, thither you were sure to see me direct my eyes and my 
attention. How I lingered round the abode of some coveted book, 
and cheapened, and hesitated, and departed, and returned, till its 
owner relaxed his rigour, or my eagerness yielded to his demands. 
True, I had petty restrictions, and ungratified wishes, but my dis- 
position delights in difficulty, and is not discouraged by distance; I 
possessed blessings enough for present comfort, had objects for eager 
pursuit, sanguine spirits to urge me on, and hope to tell me that I 
should at length succeed. There was no vacuum in my thoughts, no 
dulness in my days, and pleased I beheld my industry attainmg its 
reward, my library lengthening its rows, and the time approaching so 
long anticipated as the commencement of complete felicity, when my 
income might permit me, without imprudence, to look about for a wife, 
to select some fair, and kind, and amiable woman, whose affection pure 
and disinterested, whose tastes innocent as my own, whose wishes as 
humble would allow her to find happiness in that quiet, unpretending 
home where all my desires centered. Every man builds castles in the 
air; every man will occasionally indulge in fancying a bright futurity, 
and many a night did I steal an hour from sleep, many a day did I 
waste a few unoccupied minutes, many a man did I run against in the 
streets, and many a puddle dimmed the brightness of my boots, while 
{ was figuring to myself the happiness of being two-and-thirty, and 
having seven hundred a-year,—for that was the age and this the sum 
which were to be the immediate precursors of Hymen. The inter- 
vening years would soon slip away, and then I should make my selec- 
tion. I decided on the hair, the eyes, the height, the Christian name 
of my bride; I saw her radiant smile, her looks of modesty and love ; 
a hundred times I offered her my hand and heart—a hundred times 
[ heard her whispered acceptance ; I fixed on twenty houses for our 
future residence, and almost arranged their furniture and economy. I 
imagined myself disposing my books on the shelves of my snug little 
parlour: I fancied my breakfast-table enlivened by woman's presence ; 
1 saw the parting nod which spoke the morning farewell, and the 
cheerful smile which greeted my return from business, and still advan- 
cing in time and in happiness, saw baby faces held up to welcome my 
arrival, and heard those young and joyous voices which convey cheer- 
fulness and delight to a parent's heart. Meanwhile I steeled my heart 
against female power; resolutely ran away from temptation ; and, con- 
vinced that an engagement of more than a twelvemonth was neither 
pleasant nor prudent, I determined not to attempt to gain any woman's 
affections till I had it in my power to offer her a comfortable home. 
Sometimes my heart was pricked, sometimes slightly wounded; I 
occasionally detected myself identifying the creation of my fancy with 
my last partner in a quadrille, admitting the possibility of admiring 
blue eyes as well as brown, or even suspecting that I might marry a 
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woman whose name was neither Mary nor Ellen. At length, four years 
before the wooing time arrived, the deaths of an uncle whom I had 
never seen, and of two cousins who refused me the honour of a passing 
bow, put me most unexpectedly in possession of ten thousand a-year. 
I was much surprised, and supposed that my happiness would be con- 
siderably increased. I gave up my business, discharged my lodgings, 
and prepared to set out for the family mansion, Already was a change 
in my feelings visibie. My little library, once so precious, was now of 
small importance, and I gave no directions about the packing of my 
books, though there was a time when the loss of a single volume, or 
the injury of a single leaf, would have been a serious annoyance. 
I passed a shop where a handsome edition of Livy had once at- 
tracted my envying eyes, without casting a glance towards it. “I 
can buy that at any time,” thought I, and the meditated purchase 
seemed robbed of half its value. I soon found it the same in 
other respeets. At first, indeed, it was so new and pleasant to feel 
my acquired dignity, to receive congratulations, issue orders, direct 
improvements, that a twelvemonth passed away happily enough, even 
now, indeed, J ought to be happy: I have health, and riches, and af- 
fectionate friends, yet life seems unusually dull, and time will some- 
times hang heavily on my hands. Now I have the entire disposal of 
my whole day, leisure is less valuable ; now I might read from morn- 
ing to night, I find less pleasure in study ; now I have only to order as 
many books as I please, the selection affords me less amusement—the 
acquisition less delight; now I may shoot over good preserves from 
September Ist to April 5th, I take up my gun with less glee, and bring 
down my bird with less triumph; and now I may marry any girl in the 
country, I find it quite impossible to fall in love with one of them, I 
am so fond of female society, so convinced that man’s happiness and 
respectability flourish best in domestic life, that I really take pains to 
lose my heart, try to coax myself into affection—to fan myself into 
flames. But, alas! all to no purpose, I cannot persuade myself of the 
sincerity of that partiality which I every where encounter, and I read 
in sparkling eyes, and cheeks which grow brighter at my approach, 
nothing but a readiness to live at Northwood Hall, and assist me in the 
expenditure of ten thousand a-year. 

“To be accepted merely for my wealth, to become the prize and the 
dupe of some mercenary woman, to find indifference and dissipation, 
where I hoped for true attachment and quiet tastes, would be, in my 
opinion, the summit of discomfort: doubtless there are thousands of 
women in the world who would spurn the idea of marrying from in- 
terested motives—women capable of the purest and the strongest affec- 
tion, but how am I to discriminate, how distinguish the words and 
looks of dawning partiality from thoge of crafty semblance ; a mistake 
would be irretrievable—would destroy the happiness of my life at a 
blow; the risk is too great to be encountered, and I find myself obliged 
to adopt the motto of a bachelor-peer of high rank, who is, perhaps, 
in some degree actuated by similar feelings, and to say to myself, when 
surrounded by winning smiles and favouring glances, ‘ Cavendo tutus, 


‘Cavendo tutus.’ 
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“TI am not only excluded by my suspicions from matrimony, but am 
almost shut out by my principles from female society. Too honour- 
able to desire to excite unfounded hopes and expectations, I carefully 
abstain from any peculiar attentions to single women, but alas! I cannot 
now ask a young lady to drink wine, without a congratulatory glance 
passing between her father and mother; nor request her to be my 
partner in a quadrille, without raising sanguine hopes of a partnership 
of a more durable nature. If I chance to speak low to any fair ex- 
pectant, a murmur runs round the room, that I am making my pro- 
posals ; and the offer of my arm during a walk, the loan of a book, or 
the approval of a drawing, is sure to produce a paragraph in the County 
Chronicle, in which I am led to the hymeneal altar with the object of 
this unmeaning attention. ‘Then how the fathers, and mothers, and 
uncles, and aunts, teaze me about my bachelor condition; the health of 
the future Mrs. is drunk at every dinner-party; whenever North- 
wood Hall is mentioned it is declared to want nothing but a mis- 
tress—and “So you are going to be married at last?”—‘ So you 
are really about to become a Benedict?”—* Who is the fortunate 
lady ?”—“ When am I to wish you joy?”—and a hundred jokes 
about honey-moons, and curtain-lectures, and petitions for wed- 
ding-cake and favours, meet me in all directions. If I may trust 
the account of their relations, all the young women in my neigh- 
bourhood are miracles of sense and excellence—patterns ofevery virtue ; 
and all I have to do is to decide between rival angels. These pieces of 
perfection themselves are very willing to perform the agreeable; two 
or three are learning Italian, because I said, by chance, it was my 
favourite language ; four are squalling themselves hoarse because I am 
fond of singing; and there is not a colour to be seen on one of them 
since I was heard to say that I thought white dresses most genteel and 
becoming. In some respects my influence is beneficial. I have 
banished waltzing from the country, by saying I should not like my 
wife to waltz; and the once-neglected national schools have abun- 
dance of patronage since I expressed my approbation of two or three 
good old ladies who occasionally attended them. 

“Suppose not, my dear friend, that my vanity is at all gratified by so 
much compliance and flattery ; on the contrary, I assign all to the real 
motives, feel vexed and mortified, and fear I must live and die a 
bachelor, because all the ladies are anxious to marry me. Willingly, 
cheerfully would I resign my fortune, leave Northwood Hall and idle- 
ness, for London and labour, could I do so consistently with duty and 
common-sense; but this is impossible, and I am obliged to exchange 
unsuspecting love and confiding affection for splendour I do not relish, 
and leisure I do not enjoy. I yearn for the duties, the charities, the 
blessings of domestic life; but must content myself with performing 
well the obligations of a master, a landlord, and a friend—happy if, 
after years of caution and suspicion, I do not, in more advanced life, 
overthrow the prudence of years by the infatuation of a week, and be- 
come at threescore the dupe of arts, which at thirty I should have dis- 
covered and despised. I remain, my dear Friend, 

Very sincerely your's.” 
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THE BROTHERS : 


AN ANECDOTE FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Pays and romances disclose to us the most shining traits in 
the human mind: our imagination is inflamed, but our heart 
remains cold; at least the fervour which is raised in it in this 
manner is Only momentary, and becomes chilled in practical 
life. At the same instant that we are moved almost to tears 
by the unadorned goodness of heart of the noble hero of 
romance, we perhaps spurn with anger from our door, the 
miserable beggar who importunes us for charity. Who knows, 
whether this artificial existence in an ideal world, may not 
undermine our existence in the real one? We hover as it were 
about the two extremes of morality, angel and devil, and the 
medium——-man—we abandon. 

The following anecdote of two Germans, (with a proud jo 
do I say it) has one indisputable merit—it is true. I hope it 
may instil more warmth into my readers, than all the volumes 
of Grandison or of Pamela. 

Two brothers, Barons of W , were in love with a young 
and excellent lady, and neither was acquainted with the passion 
of the other. The affection of both was tender and vehement— 
it was their first: the maiden was beautiful, and formed of 
sensibility. They suffered their inclinations to increase to the 
utmost bounds, for the danger the most dreadful to their hearts 
was unknown to them, to have a brother for a rival. Each 
forbore an early explanation with the lady, and thus were both 
deceived ; until an unexpected occurrence discovered the whole 
secret of their sentiments. 

Their love had already risen to its utmost height: that most 
unhappy passion, which has caused almost as cruel ravages as 
its dreadful counterpart, had taken such complete possession of 
their hearts, as to render a sacrifice on either side impossible. 
The fair one, full of commiseration for the unhappy situation of 
these two unfortunates, would not decide upon the exclusion of 
either, but submitted her own feelings to the decision of their 
brotherly love. 

Conqueror in this doubtful strife, betwixt duty and senti- 
ment, which our philosophers are always so ready to decide, 
but which the practical man undertakes so slowly, the elder 
brother said to the younger, “ I know thou lovest the maiden 
as vehement as myself. 1 will not ask for which of us a priorit 
of right should determine. Do thou remain here, whilst I seek 
the wide world. I am willing to die, that I may forget her. 
If such be my fate, brother, then is she thine, and may Heaven 
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bless thy love! Should I not meet with death, do thou set out, 
and follow my example.” 

He left Germany, and hastened to Holland ; but the form of 
his beloved still followed him. Far from the climate which she 
inhabited, banished from the spot which contained the whole 
felicity of his heart, in which alone he was able to exist, the 
unhappy youth sickened,—as the plant withers which is ravished 
from its maternal bed in Asia by the powerful European, and 
forced from its more clement sun into a remote and rougher 
soil. He reached Amsterdam in a desponding condition, where 
he fell ill of a violent and dangerous fever. The form of her he 
loved predominated in his frantic dreams ; his health depended 
on her possession. The physicians were in doubt of his life, 
and nothing but the assurance of being restored again to her, 
rescued him from the arms of death. He arrived in his na- 
tive city changed to a skeleton, the most dreadful image of 
consuming grief, and with tottering steps reached the door of 
his beloved—of his brother. 

“ Brother, behold me once again. Heaven knows how I 
have striven to subdue the emotions of my heart. I can do no 
more.” 

He sunk senseless into the lady’s arms. 

The younger brother was no less determined. In a few 
weeks he was ready to set out. 

“ Brother, thou carriedst thy grief with thee to Holland. | 
will endeavour to bear mine farther. Lead not the maiden to 
the altar till I write to thee. Fraternal love alone permits such 
a stipulation. Should I be more fortunate than thou wert, in 
the name of God, let her be thine, and may Heaven prosper 
thy union. Should I not, may the Almighty in that case pe 0 
further between us! Farewell. Take this sealed packet; do 
not open it till I am far from hence. I am going to Batavia.” 

He then sprung into the coach. The other remained motion- 
less, and absorbed in grief, for his brother had surpassed him in 
generosity. Love, and at the same time, the sorrow at losing 
such a man, rushed forcibly upon his mind. The noise of the 
flying vehicle pierced him to the heart—his life was feared. 
The lady—but no! of her I must not yet speak. 

The packet was opened. It contained a complete assign- 
ment of all his German possessions to his brother, in the event 


of fortune being favourable to the fugitive in Batavia. The 
latter, subduer of himself, sailed with some Dutch merchants, 
and arrived safely at that place. A few weeks after, he sent his 
brother the following lines :— 

“‘ Here, where I return thanks to the Almighty, here, in 
another world, do I think of thee, and of our loves, with all the 
joy of a martyr. New scenes and events have expanded my 
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soul, and God has given me strength to offer the greatest sacri- 
fice to friendship—the maiden—-God ! here a tear doth fall— 
the last—I have conquered—the maiden is thine. Brother, it 
was not ordained that I should possess her; that is, she would 
not have been happy with me. If the thought should ever 
come to her, that she would have been—Brother! brother! with 
difficulty do I tear her from my soul. Do not forget how hard 
the attainment of her has been to thee. Treat her always as 
thy youthful passin at present teaches thee. Treat her always 
as the dear legacy of a brother, whom thy arms will never 
more enfold. Farewell! Do not write to me, when thou cele- 
bratest thy marriage—my wounit\s still bleed. Write to me, 
that thou art happy. My deed is a surety to me, that God will 
not forsake me in a foreign world.” 

The nuptials were celebrated. The most felicitous of mar- 
riages lasted a year. At the end of that period the lady died. 
In her expiring moments, she acknowledged to her most inti- 
mate friend the unhappy secret of her bosom :—the exiled 
brother she had loved the strongest. | 

Both brothers still live. The elder upon his estates in Ger- 
many, where he has married again. The younger remains in 
Batavia, and has become a fortunate and shining character. 
He made a vow never to marry, and has kept it. 





PEARCE’S ACCOUNT OF ABYSSINIA.* 


Tue observations of a man of an active and vigorous mind like that 
of Nathaniel Pearce, on a country in which he resided about fifteen 
years, although an uneducated British seaman, cannot be otherwise 
than interesting to every inquirer after truth and impartial investigator 
of facts. It will not be expected that such a narrative should abound 
with the beauties of language; but if it contains what is more in- 
trinsically good—a faithful description of the country, however homely 
the language, that is what we particularly seek. 

When Mr. Salt visited Abyssinia the second time, and found Mr. 
Pearce still there, he says, I found Mr. Pearce, to my great sur- 
prise, very little altered in complexion, and he spoke English almost as 
perfectly as when I left him. It was truly gratifying to witness his 
raptures at finding himself once more among Englishmen, and in an 
English ship. In the fullness of his heart he seemed to consider every 
countryman aboard as a brother; and it was interesting to observe 
with what respect and astonishment our sailors looked up to him in 





* A small but true Account of the Ways and Manners of the Abyssinians, by 
Nathaniel Pearce, an English Sailor, who was left in Abyssinia at his own desire, 
by Lord Valentia (now Earl Mount Norris), during his Visit to Mossowa, in 1605. 
From the 2d volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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return, from the various accounts they had previously heard of the in- 
trepidity with which he had surmounted so many dangers. He sub- 
sequently gave proofs of extraordinary activity, for although there 
were several excellent sailors on board, there was not one that could 
follow him aloft, owing to the rapidity with which he darted from one 
point of the ship to another. I was also glad to find that the cultiva- 
tion of his mind had kept pace with the improvement of his bodily 
powers: with a knowledge of the languages, he possessed so perfect 
an insight into the manners and feelings of the Abyssinians, that his 
assistance to me, as an interpreter, became invaluable.” —Salt’s Voyage, 
. 203. 

: Our interesting traveller, on his return to England through Egypt, 
in 1820, has added another loss to the fatal list of African travellers. In 
May 1818, however, he was in Abyssinia, the Ras not allowing him 
to leave the country, but he had of late suffered much from disease 
and oppression ; and in a letter of the 20th October, 1814, to Theodore 
Forbes, Esq. the British resident at Méka, he complained “ that the 
Ras* behaved in a very niggardly manner, in spite of all his services, 
scarce giving him and his family enough to live on; though,” continues 
he, “the Ras, on account of his religion, sends, at this present time, to 
Muhamed Ali, to bring the Kopti Bishop, or Aboon, from Cairo, 
10,000 dollars, 15 slaves, 24 pieces of Abyssinian cloth, 2 fine horses, 
and 2 mules.” The arrival of the Aboon, or Patriarch, from Egypt, 
was peculiarly unpropitious to poor Pearce, who was now worn down 
with sickness and suffering. 

** As soon as I arrived at Massow, says Pearce, (Letter, 20th March, 
1816) the Ras sent me word to quit my house, and that the Aboon 
was to take it on his arrival at Challicut, which I strictly denied, and 
swore that I would die in my own house, which I had been at the 
expense of building, which. at first enraged him very much ; but find- 
ing that I was determined to die sooner than quit my house by force, 
the wretched old savage (I can call him no better) coaxed me over 
with promises, even swore to give me the price of my house, garden, 
&c. which, after great persuasion, I agreed to. But I soon saw him 
go far from his oath. As soon as the Aboon arrived, I went to pay 
him my compliments, and endeavour to get into favour with him; but 
before I could see him, I found that the old wretch had ordered people 
to watch my motions, and not on any account to let me speak with the 
Aboon. You would be surprised were I to mention the multitude of 
people that flock from all quarters of Ethiopia to this Egyptian monk ; 
but I shall send you all particulars another time. The reason the old 
wretch does not wish me to see him is, that he is afraid I shall tell him 
what expense and industry I have been at with my house and garden. 
I leave you to guess how it would touch an Englishman’s heart, after 
seven years endeavouring to teach these idle villains to be a little 
industrious, by shewing them the produce of my garden—grapes, 
peaches, limes, English cabbage of all sorts, turnips, carrots, potatoes, 
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® From the Arabic Ras, i. e. a head (man) a chief. 
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pigeon-house, &c.—to have all taken from me without one farthing of 
payment, by an old miserly wretch, who I have been serving in all his 
wars above ten years. I beg of him to let me go to Moka, but he says 
he can never agree to that, as I know all the country, and shall of 
course be able to conduct an army through any part of it. He says 
that the Musselmen tell him the English got into India by first sending 
people to live among them,” &c. 

Pearce writes to Mr. Forbes, and informs him “the Ras is greatly 
afraid of dying; he is upwards of eighty years of age, but as nimble as 
a boy.” The Arabs in the (Schara El grarbie) the Western Sahara, at 
the age of seventy, eighty, and even ninety, have this extraordinary 
agility, and appear to be free from those pains and aches that generally 
afflict people of that advanced age; and like a candle whose light is 
brilliant to the last, they maintain their health and activity, in spite of 
years, until the period of their dissolution ! 

Our traveller tells us, “ that Goga, governor or king of Igue Garter, 
turned Christian, and the King of Shoar gave him his daughter; but 
the Gasmartie Libban being at variance with Goga, would not allow 
the King of Shoar’s daughter to pass through his country. There being 
no other road, they planned a scheme to get her through unknown to 
Libban. ‘They sent her disguised with the priests and poor that travel 
about the country. When Libban heard that Goga had received his 
wife from Shoar, he was greatly enraged ; but being informed of the 
manner the King of Shoar had sent his daughter, he held his peace, 
being determined to revenge himself on the Christian priests. He 
gave notice to all priests and poor travelling people, that he was going 
to give an offering of a thousand bullocks, and as many cloths, as a fe/- 
lart, or forgiveness, for his father Coulassy, and appointed the day 
they were all to assemble. The news being spread, the poor sort of 
priests assembled together on the day appointed. As soon as Libban 
heard they were assembled, he picked out twelve of the principal 
priests who had come from Igue and Shoar as a reserve. He then 
ordered his horse, which were about 10,000, to gallop in upon the 
priests and beggars, and destroy them. ‘The order was immediately 
obeyed, and 1100 were put to death. The twelve he had picked out 
he ordered to be rolled up in cloth waxed all over, and as they lay on 
the ground, set fire to them at both ends. Libban died ten days after, 
and his son has got his country.” 

This conduct of Libban is truly African, and is probably an imita- 
tion of his Musselmen neighbours, with whom it is no uncommon 
thing to invite a host of people to a feast, and when they are eating, to 
charge upon and destroy them ; and such is the force of opinion, that 
this treacherous conduct in rulers is by no means considered dis- 
honourable, but they are commended for it, as men possessing the art 
of government. 

The general condition of Pearce was very uncomfortable; he la- 
ments the loss of Mr. Forbes, who had now left Méka for Bombay. 
The following incident, related by himself, cannot fail to be interesting 
to all who can appreciate untutored talents and native superiority of 
mind struggling with difficulties. In a letter to that gentleman in 
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1816, from Challicut (which has now become the capital), he says,—“ I 
give you some particulars of what has befallen me, after the wretched 
old traitor of a Ras took away my house. &c. without paying or even 
giving me another lodging. The cursed villain of an Egyptian monk, 
more like an English gipsey in his ways and manners, than a patriarch, 
for which he was sent (indeed, as mean a wretch as he is, the Abyssi- 
nians worship him equally as if he was Christ himself,) not being con- 
tented with my house, garden, and every comfort I had endeavoured 
to bestow upon myself by expense and labour, took a liking to a small 
piece of meadow-ground, which the Ras granted me to feed my horse 
and mule, above nine years ago; after which I gave half to Mr. Coffin 
on his staying in the country with me. One day the Aboon, as he is 
called, ordered his servant to turn his mules into the grass, which 
vexed Mr. Coffin very much, who went to the Ras, and told him he 
had nothing to keep his horse on, except the little grass he had former- 
ly given me, and that the Aboon had ordered his servants’ mules, &c. 
into it to graze. The Ras said it was not his orders that the Aboon 
should do so, and told Mr. Coffin to take care of it as usual. On hear- 
ing this, he immediately went and drove all the Aboon’s cattle out ; 
the people, at the same time, crying out to Mr. Coffin, that they were 
the Aboon’s cattle, and that none but a Feringi would hinder them 
from eating ¢heir corn, much more their grass ! 

“The Aboon, seeing all that had happened from the house, was very 
much enraged; and thinking he could destroy a Feringi with one 
order, immediately sent word to the Ras and the head priest, that it 
was his particular order that no church should be opened, nor the 
sacrament administered ; nor should the Ras give or take counsel until 
Pearce and Coffin should be deprived of every thing in the world they 
had belonging to them, and to strip them naked, excepting the waist, 
and to flog them three times round the market, and then to be sent 
into the Garler or Shangarler’s territories. 

** When the Ras’s servant came to warn, me of the order, I was for 
some time struck senseless, being in such a weak condition ; but after 
coming to myself I told the Ras’s servant to tell his master that all was 
very well, as he could not disobey the orders of the Aboon. 1 also 
told the servant to tell him to persuade the Aboon to come himself with 
the people who were to take me. I immediately sat myself down be- 
tween a well-loaded pair of pistols and a gun, in readiness to receive 
whoever should be sent for me; at the same time Mr. Coffin came to 
keep me company. 

‘* We sat in this manner two days; during which time every order 
of the Aboon’s had been fulfilled in respect to the church, &c. until 
the third day; the whole of the chiefs that were then at Challicut at- 
tending upon the Ras, assembled together and went to the Aboon and 
to the head priest, telling them, that they could never be guilty of such 
cruelty to people that were far superior to their own countrymen in 
truth and manners, and had so long lived with them. 

“Challicar Comfeya, the Ras’s head field-general, a very great 
friend of mine and Mr. Coffin, told the Aboon to his face, in case he 
still insisted upon his orders being obeyed, that he might go back again 
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to Egypt, and that they would send for another. This soon made the 
gentleman quite calm, and he immediately sent for me to make it up, 
owning that he himself had not done right, and we are at present on 
good terms.” 

Soon after this the old Ras died ; his relations endeavoured to suc- 
ceed him, but in consequence of dissentions among themselves they 
were defeated ; a civil war extended throughout the country, which be- 
came a miserable scene of plunder and desolation, with the exception 
of the cities and holy places*, which are never plundered by the Abys- 
sinians, but enjoy safety and afford protection to those who take re- 
fuge in them. Civil war continues to rage; Abyssinia is without a 
ruler and without laws or police. ‘The chief combatants are Subberg- 
ardis, (who, Pearce says, is the bravest man in Abyssinia,) and a chief 
named + Wolder Raphel. Wolder Raphel marched two days to meet 
Subbergardis, but he was defeated and his army cut to pieces: for 
about fourteen miles there were so many killed in the retreat that 
scarcely two hundred yards throughout the whole distance was clear of 
a dead body. After the victorious army entered Challicut, some of the 
troops approached Pearce’s house, cutting down the cane doors, and 
entering like a pack of tired hounds; many of them having suspended 
from their arms those barbarous and indecent trophies to which he 
alludes in the body of this paper: 1970 of theset trophies he says were 
thrown down before the conqueror Subbergardis. Pearce, Coffin, and 
the inmates of the house were saved by the interposition of some 
Christian soldiers, with whom he had been acquaintéd, “but fifty-six of 
their neighbours were killed before their faces. Soon after another hard 
battle was fought, and Subbergardis, through some treacherous chiefs 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and given up to Wolder Raphel, who 
sent him in chains to the mountain Arraner. 

Mr. Pearce afterwards, in 1817, writes that the Aboon is still at 
Challicut, that he is very friendly to him, that he has been severely 
reprimanded by Mahomet Ali, pasha of Cairo, for his former unjust 
treatment of him, which was reported to the pasha by Mr. Salt. He 
then gives us a trait of Abyssinian Christianity, interesting to those 
who seek to diffuse the pure principles of Christianity in that barbarous, 
superstitious, and ill-fated country. “ I have distributed,” he says, “ a 
great number of the books of Psalms in Ethiopic, sent here by Mr. Salt 
from the Bible Society, to the different churches in the Ammerrer and Tigri 
provinces ; but those people find§ many faults in them ; not in the exactness 
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* The Musselmen have the same veneration for the sanctuaries and holy places 
in the Muhamedan countries of Africa; they afford refuge and protection to the 
guilty. 

7 From the Arabic words /Vold pe pra i. e. the Son of Raphael. , 

t This practise is similar to that of giving a reward for the heads of enemies, as 
is the custom among the neighbouring Musselmen; for it is presumed that the man 
is killed or unable to offer resistance when he suffers another in battle to cireum- 
cise him. 

§ The Bible Society would do well to attend very minutely to the translations of 
the Scripture, into the Ethiopic or Abyssinian language ; for if they are translated 
from the English vulgate version they will not agree with the Arabic translation 
now in Abyssinia, a circumstance which might tend to depreciate the authenticity 
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of the explanation, but in the smallness of the print, the thin strokes, the 
pale ink, the letters crowded too much together, and no red ink at the name 
of God, &c.; but in exactness they allow them to be superior to their own 
writings.” 

The civil dissentions in Abyssinia have weakened the Christian 
government, producing a great dereliction of principles and morals 
among the people. The continual wars have given the Muhamedans 
great power among them; and at present Christians frequently turn 
Muhamedans, and nothing is thought of it; there being no king, no 
head, no laws to punish the most abominable crimes. Pearce receives 
a supply of money, forwarded to him by that society* which reflects 
unsullied honour on Great Britain, and of which his Majesty George the 
Fourth is the munificent patron and support. After which, again al- 
luding to the distribution of Ethiopic Bibles, he says, ‘ I am sorry to 
say that the population find many faults in them, and many refuse 
them as a present; however, 1 give them to the lower sort of churches 
and to the monks; they are more expense to get them from Marsaw 
than they get me credit. I declare that I distributed forty-nine books 
of the Psalms to the different churches near here, without any indivi- 
dual giving me a grain of corn for my support in return ; indeed the 
arrival of those books created great jealousy in the mind of the Egyptian 
patriarch, who tells the population the Ferimgas are working cunning- 
ness among them !”’ 

The preceding account is extracted from what is a kind of introduc- 
tion to Pearce’s small but true Account of the Waysand Manners of the 
Abyssinians, read before the Literary Society at Bombay, 30 April, 
1816, and dated Abyssinia, Oct. 1814. We shall now proceed to the 
body of the work, giving the intelligent reader an account, as far as 
our limits will admit, of a paper which we can safely recommend to the 
perusal of our numerous readers, as containing a fund of authentic in- 
formation respecting an African country much talked of but little 
known. : 

“The inhabitants of Abyssinia are of many tribes and religions ; 
they are also of all colours of people excepting white, though there are 
some few very near white in the Ammerrer and Tegri and other Chris- 





of the original ; for example, some verses of the 13th chapter of the First Book of 
Samuel, in the Arabic version in Africa, are materially different from all the 
English versions; and the Muhamedans in Abyssinia would avail themselves of 
such circumstances as this, to abuse the authenticity of the original, and to give a 
preference to the Koran. The translation of the Decalogue aiso, as in the Arabic 
version now in Abyssinia, differs from our English translation, and has more re- 
semblance to the translation lately made directly from the Hebrew by Mr, Jolin 
Bellamy. Moreover, it is well known or generally believed in Africa, that Ben 
Hakim, the son of Solomon, took the proverbs of his father to Abyssinia, and it 
is to be presumed that he also took the Pentatench, the Books of the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, which were translated into the Ethiopic tongue. This being pre- 
mised, we may presume that the Scriptures when read by the eunuch of Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia, (vide Acts, chap. 8. verse 27th) were in the Ethiopic tongue, 
translated, if not in the days of Ben Hakim, at least long before the Christian 
wra! 
* The Literary Society, for the relief of men of talent in adversity, &c. 
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tian countries; there are some very black, some fair, and some of a 
copper colour; they differ very little in their manner, which is pre- 
sumptuous. Their Christian names are in general as undermentioned ; 
Walder Serlassy, -Walder Isgare, Walder Munfuskudus, Walder Cris- 
tos, Walder Mariun, i. e. the Son of the Trinity, the Son of God, the 
Son of the Holy Ghost, the Son of Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary. 
Some are Gabru instead of Walder, as Gabru Serlassy, Slave to the 
Trinity, &e. Although they are Christians they resemble the Jews, in 
that they keep holy the sabbaoth or seventh day as well as the Sun- 
day. ‘They resemble savages, in that they eat the flesh of an animal 
before it is dead. Although they do not drink the blood, like the 
Garler, they eat the flesh while the blood is still warm in the veins. 
They have a holiday yearly for Abraham and Sarah.” 

By this view of the Abyssinians it appears, that they resemble the 
various inhabitants of the different states of Barbary in the variety of 
their complexions. All white -nations, indeed, that intermarry with 
negroes, will necessarily exhibit in the countenances of their descendants 
all shades and gradations from black to white. ‘Their names also _re- 
semble those.of the Musselmen nations of North Africa, who are named 
Wold Abdallah, Wold Muhamed, &e. i.e. the Son of the Servant of 
God, the Son of Muhamed, &c. 

“They keep their fasts very strictly. ‘The fast of Nineveh, or Jonah 
the prophet, is the four days preceding Lent, or the fast of our Saviour, 
which is fifty-six days, beginning in March and énding in May; the 
fast of Apostles, which is im one year fifteen days and in others thirty, 
beginning in June and ending in July; the fast for the death of the Virgin 
Mary, fifteen days in August; also all Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year, excepting Christmas-day, when they fast the 
day before. The priests and deacons fast only on the undermentioned 
days: the fast called Consquan, which is for the Virgin Mary, when 
she fled with Joseph and her son to Egypt; this lasts thirty days, 
(begins in September, ends in October) ; the fast for the birth of Christ, 
which they call the fast of Ledet*, by order of the prophets, is forty 
days. It begins in November, and ends the day before -Christmas- 
day.” 28 

Hence it appears that if the service of God consists in fasting, the 
Abyssinians are the most religious people in the universe 5 for the 
people fast by this account 209 days in the year, exclusive of Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the priests fast seventy days. 

“ The priests of their separate parishes have a great feast at the end 
of every fast ; they all mect in the forenoon after taking and adminis- 
tering the body and blood of Christ to those who come to the church 
for that purpose ; they afterwards go to the house of the head priest, 
where they sit down according to their rank in the church; they then 
kill one or two cows according to their number, close to the door, and 
before the animal has done kicking and the blood still running from his 
throat, the skin is nearly off on one side, and the prime flesh cut off 
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* From the Arabic Eled Aisah; Eled the birth, Aisah, of Eswah, or Jesus, 
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and with all haste held before the elders, or heads of the church, who 
cut a large portion each, and eat it with such greediness, that those 
who did not know them would think they were starved. They at all 
times prefer the raw meat to cooked victuals. After they have finished 
their brindo, as they call it, they take a little of the fattest parts of the 
cow, just warmed on the fire, to settle their stomachs, and then one or 
two large horns full of sevorr or beer, which is very strong and made of 
several sorts of corn. They then have the table brought in and covered 
with bread and cooked victuals, where those that are not satisfied with 
the raw meat, eat until they are of the cooked.” 

Afterwards the lower class of priests and deacons are called in, and 
the raw meat or brindo is laid upon the bread, of which they cut and 
eat with as much eagerness (though quite cold) as their superiors did 
when hot. After they are satisfied, the third class are called in, and 
so on in turns until they devour all the bread and victuals, more like a 
pack of hounds than intellectual beings. When all is cleared away, the 
greater and middling ranks drink maize, until they begin to sing psalms 
or hymns, and at last get so intoxicated, that they at times quarrel and 
entirely lose their senses.—Having proceeded thus far, we shall con- 
clude our observations in a future Number. 


ON THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Proressors of Political Economy maintain that its first prin- 
ciples are as sure as those of the exactest sciences, and this perhaps 
is true in the abstract ; but even the first principle of hydrostatics, 
into which all maxims of Political Economy may be resolved, is 
only true with reference to a certain state of things. Water will 
find its own level ; yes, provided there are neither dams nor dykes 
to obstruct it. ‘The admission of this law, then, must surely be as 
provisional in Political Economy as it is in hydrostatics. We con- 
sider the first of these sciences as an entirely new study—as the 
growth of the age; and so it is, and so it may well be; for its 
maxims are only practicable in such an age as the present: yet we 
commonly consider ourselves to have made some wonderful dis- 
covery, which our ancestors had missed. Under this impression, 
we consider the law which restrained the traffic of grain within 
the different counties of England, not suffering either export or 
import between them, as a perverse and barbarous prohibition. 
Yet it may be doubted whether our ancestors were as improvident 
in this, as we, their civilized successors, who have fish by land-car- 
riage, are, in the plenitude of our wisdom, disposed to believe. 
Let us try this by something of a parallel text. I was some years 
ago in Sicily, a country whose state at that time perhaps agreed, with 
respect to its laws of domestic traffic, in some degree, with that of 
England at the period to which I have referred. I remember 
hearing the policy of the Government most bitterly arraigned at a 
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mess of travelled English, in that it did not suffer the export of 
grain from one province to another, without an especial anti 
Yet a considerate man might have found reasons for suspecting 
such a censure, in weighing the inconveniences of a free domestic 
trade in grain. 

For, first having premised that the sea was infested by the 
Algerines, and the roads often and Jong impassable from winter- 
torrents, we might suppose the case of one province having poured 
her plenty into the lap of another, with more regard to immediate 
profit than to her own future necessities. Now, without question- 
ing a single principle of Political Economy, and believing that pro- 
duce follows the . ea as certainly (though not as regularly) as 
the waters obey the moon, he might ask how a reflux could have 
wy and how this wealth was to be remitted to the province that 
iad drained itself, when the channels were all dammed through 
which it could only find its way. If it is, however, clear that the 
truths of Political Economy could only be verified in a very refined 
age, it is curious that they should never have been established in 
wras of civilization, nearly equal to our own. It is peculiarly 
curious that no light of this description should have broken in 
upon ancient Rome ; since, though her high notions of honour 
and domineering policy might have led her to despise what at first 
sight may appear mere mercantile, and in her “yess perhaps, 
degrading, considerations; yet her utter neglect of the science we 
are treating of was at variance with her own maxims of military 
policy, and may be considered as one main and immediate occa- 
sion of the ruin of Italy. I, of course, allude to the Annona laws— 
a code enforcing a supply of food at fixed prices ; and, above all, 
the provisionment of the capital from distant and tributary pro- 
vinces. We have a sad picture of the decay of Italian agriculture 
in many later authors, who, however, do not seem to have hit 
upon the cause. Now, it may be said, that in what I will call the 
heroic ages, the absence of husbandmen brought with it absence 
of soldiers. Lord Bacon well observes, in speaking of the pro- 
tection of tillage by Henry the Seventh: “This did wonderfully 
concern the might and manhood of the kingdom : for it hath been 
held by the general opinion of men of best judgment in the wars, 
(howsoever some few have varied, and that it may receive some 
distinction of case) that the principal ge. of an army con- 
sisteth in the infantry or foot; and to make good infantry, it 
requireth men bred not in a servile or indigent fashion, but in 
same free and plentiful manner ;” and afterwards—‘ Thus did the 
king secretly sow hydras’ teeth, wherefrom (according to the 
wet’s fiction) should rise up armed men, for the service of this 
ingdom.” - 

It is, however, less surprising that the Romans should have 
been blind to the immediate or consequential effects of their sys- 
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tem, than that historians in an age like the present, which has 
indeed been styled the age of economists, should have so neg- 
lected a theme, which modern discoveries might peculiarly enable 
them to winnow and illustrate. Yet, strange to say, no modern 
historian of Rome seems to have watched the operations of this 
code, or sought to reconcile the seemingly contradictory effects 
which it produced ; and though this ts an unbeaten part of history, 
no one is disposed to make good that small and single portion of 
the field which remains to be explored. O. 


NOISE. 
‘¢ Now learn, my sons, the wondrous power of noise.” 
Dunciab, Book 2. 

Man is naturally a noisy animal. To make a noise is the 
only lesson in which Nature herself has instructed him: and he 
is master of the art before he is even conscious of existence. 
High and low, good and bad, attain nearly the same _ profi- 
ciency in it. She recognizes no other patrimony in behalf of 
the most superior of all her works—she cuts off man with a 
shilling (the art or mystery of noise-making being apparently 
but of equally insignificant value), whilst she fortunes off the 
most saplienie of her offspring—the wild-beasts themselves— 
with a rich and plentiful wardrobe, and, in a great number of 
instances, the fee of very considerable estates in land and water. 
Short-sighted sages mistake this gift of parental economy to 
man, as a piece of wrong-dealing on the part of Nature, accusing 
her of the partialities of a step-mother in the general administra- 
tion of her family atlairs. ‘‘ Hominem tantum,” says Pliny,* 
“nudum et in nuda humo natali die (Natura) abjicit, ad vagitus 
statim et ploratum.” Man’s inclination to make noise assumes 
the authority of a passion at his birth, and it prevails in every 
modification of humanity. It is equipollent in a state of nature, 
and in the capricious communities of artificial life. It is the 
appetite which fashion has not at’ any time repealed; and 
hitherto it has been safe even from the freaks of a fine lady. 
Philosophers seeing the force of the passion, have been 
beating about for an explanation :—one of them+ says that 
our love of noise proceeds from an instinctive aversion to our 
own thoughts, and that, if every wish we form could be analyzed, 
they would be traced, without exception, to that source. There 
may be reason in this; melancholy is the natural ally of medi- 
tation—joy, on the contrary, is made up of noise ; it thunders 
forth in a cannonade of laughter, and exorcises the neighbour- 





* Prefat. Hist. lib, 2. t+ Paschal—Miscries of Man. 
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hood round of pale cogitation and her pensive train. Signor 
l’Allegro’s life is nothing but a round of visits from the mem- 
ber of the great family of noise. It would be impossible, and 
even if otherwise it would be useless, to number up the proofs 
of the force of this passion over the human heart. Even when 
“the senses are steeped in forgetfulness” we do involuntary 
homage to the goddess of noise; and like the Wogultzoi, that 
worship their idols by howling, acknowledge her supremacy in 
the most sonorous accents. The whole business of life is to 
make a noise in the world. The statesman sacrifices to it his 
health, and, not seldom, something that ought to be dearer. 
The professional man builds all his hopes on making a noise. 
It is the only point, I believe, in which the Whig and Tory 
agree: and “ the British public” may thank the force of this 
passion over mankind, or they might go whistle for a parlia- 
ment. It is not to be doubted that routs, rackets, and concerts, 
with all the other awful amusements of fashionable life, had 
their origin in the universal passion for noise. But, alas! Lady 
Mary is no longer contented with the ‘ sweet thunder” of the 
night---“ still would her touch the strain prolong”---still must 
the compliant morning journal give back the dreadful din--- 


And in a Jow expiring strain 

Play all the concert o’er again. 
But, haply, should this creature of noise come forth from her 
Pandemonium, what a stir it makes! I speak not of the 


“dreadful note of preparation” throughout the forenoon, nor of 


the civil war of carriage-wheels raging through the streets--- 
these are pastimes to the awful rap of her bullying footman, 
which, like a “ rattling peal of thunder,” rouses the echoes in 
the mansion of some congenial clamourers. Well might the 
poet that delighted in fire-side enjoyments, set his ban upon all 
such doings, and fix his choice ofa winter's evening In some re- 
tired social circle sacred from their intrusion. 


No rattling wheels stop short before these gates, 
No powder’d, pert proficient in the art 

Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 

Till the street rings— 


This, however, is the abuse of the passion. In the country the 
indulgence of it is carried to a very reasonable extent. rhe 
rustic squire, condemned to a low diet on sound, far from the 
luxurious clamour of the metropolis, gives up his days to 
“fetching shrill echoes from the hollow earth.” And when 
evening has called the child of Nimrod and his fellows to “ halls 
of grey renown,” the still unsated appetite for noise, victorious 
over all restraint, is heard in full-mouthed mimicry of ‘ the 
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music of the day.” In short, the passion is known to survive 
almost every other inhabitant of the human heart. It stuck to 
the Greeks after their liberty and their love of liberty were 
gone. The war of the Romans, as every body knows, with the 
people of Ac ‘haia, ended in their subjugation, ‘and of course the 
tender of their liberties by the victorious consul. A fine oppor- 
tunity it was, no doubt, for the noise-loving cities.* They 
managed to have their fill of noise out of the “thing, and left it 
there—nec aliter illA consulari sententia, qua libertas Achaiw 
pronunciabatur, quam modulutissimo aliquo tebrarum, aut fidium 
cantu, fruebantur.+ We are naturally much aflected by noise. 
The power of music (which is essentially but noiset) over the 
passions, cannot be exaggerated by poetry. There may be 
those who are dead to the concord of sweet sounds, but no 
heart can be indifferent to a loud shock of noise. The most 
awful sensations are created by the noise of thunder, of cata- 
racts, &c.§ and a man’s inind may be so confounded by the 
shouting of multitudes, as that he will involuntarily join in the 
swell. Philosophe rs have endeavoured even to trace the univer- 
sal acknowledgment of a presiding spirit, found in every state 
of man, to the impression of terror produced on him by the 
noise of the great convulsions of nature.|| Ccelo tonantem 
credidimus Jov. em regnare, is the opinion of Pagan philosophy. 
Some savage nations propitiate their gods by the noise of drums 
and trumpets. 

But noise is the poet’s world, and he has celebrated its versa- 
tile influence. The eftect of the sound of bells over the human 
heart appears to have been understood in the remotest antiquity. 
The High Priest among the Jews wore a little bell attached to 
his uppermost carment, and the sound was supposed to enliven 
the devotion of the people. The noise of bells was even thought 
to nourish the most amiable sentiments. Orlando introduces 
his appeal to the pity of the Duke by the following tender ad- 
juration : 


If ever you have look’d on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church ; 
And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied. — 


- — ——— - _— --- ee 


* The words of Florus are—que gaudia—que vociferationes fuerunt—quo plausu 
certavere ! 
t Florus, lib. 2. cap. 7. 


+ Waller thus addresses a lady singing : 


While I listen to thy voice 
Chloris ! I feel my life decay ; 
That powerful noise 
Calls my flitting soul away. 
Burke on the Sublime. 
| Lueretius, lib. 5 
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Mecenas, it is said, was cured of perpetual watchfulness by 
the falling of water; and Pliny relates the story of a Roman 
nobleman who used to be lulled to sleep by the noise 
of rain. Without rural sounds, the Muses would scarcely 
patronize a country-life; and whatever the poets may say in 
praise of solitude, they always betray in their retreats a lurking 
partiality to the neighbourhood of some choice cascade or vocal 
grove. The poet who celebrated the glories of Grongar Hill, 
opens by an invitation to the “ sé/ent nymph” who lay 

On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man. 


The charms of the nymph do not appear to be of the lasting 
kind ; and thus the poet, in the conclusion, acknowledges the 
superior influence of nature and noise :— 


Now, e’en now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain turf I lie, 

While the wanton zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep, 
While the shepherd charms his sheep, 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky ; 

Now, e’en now, my joys run high. 


Cowper, however, carries the matter further than this. In his 
fine description of the effects of natural sounds, he says, that 
the “cawing rooks,” the kites, the jay, the pie, and even the 
boding owl, have charms for him. 

Every strong excitement impels us to make noise. Savages 
eo to battle with loud shouts and outcries. The armies of 
civilized nations do the same, partly with the view of striking 
terror in their enemies ; and artificial noise is employed to keep 
up the courage of the soldiers. The Bohemian warrior (Zisca) 
who left his skin for a drum, saying that the enemy would fly 
at the sound of it, is a good authority in favour of the virtues 
of noise. Cato the Elder boasted that he had gained more 
victories by the throats of his army than by their swords ; and 
Cesar mentions the shouts of his regiments as one of the things 
that rendered them superior to the troops of Pompey. Muili- 
tary men admit that the noise of the artillery does as much to- 
wards the victory as the shots themselves ; and a certain cap- 
tain was wont to call the mouth of a great gun hell-mouth, and 
said that he who trembled not when one of them thundered, 
feared neither God nor the devil. But so naturally agreeable is 
the sound of noise to the ear, that even its most terrific notes 
have a proportion of the pleasing in them. Every variety of 
noise has its votary, either from taste or from habit. Dr. John- 
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son could not survive a year’s exile from the noises of the me- 
tropolis : all his bliss was centered in the tempestuous conflu- 
ence of Temple-bar, and he has been known to “‘ expire” at the 
rattling of a coach in which he was driven furiously along. The 
Doctor’s humour in this respect Is _ quite irreconcilable with his 
indifference to the conjugal state.* Montaigne tells the story 
of a learned man who could not study conveniently except in 
the neighbourhood of noise. He never could be solitary by 
himself, and found it necessary to fix his retreat amidst the up- 
roar of the servants’-hall. But it has been found that noise of 
whatever kind (the rudest has been generally preferred) is a 
specific against the approach of evil spirits. The waggoners of 
Spain look entirely to the grating of their axle-trees for protec- 
tion against their airy opponents. A greased axle-tree, there- 
fore, or one likely to work in peace ¢ and ease, might rot in neg- 
lect. The virtues of Adam’s voice have been celebrated by a 
virgin saint of the 12th century (St. Hildegardis) in a Latin 
sermon preac hed at Mentz. She says that if it had remained 
the same, after his fall, that it was on his creation, the infirmity 
of human nature could not withstand it; and we are indebted to 
her for an account of the ressons that led the tempter to 
make his fatal expe riment on vur ‘f general mother.” ‘Cum 
autem,” she says, ‘ deceptor audisset quod homo tam sonore 
cantare capisset, exterritus est.” No doubt, a noisy, storming 
manner carries vast authority with it. Lord Pembroke whis- 
pered it of Johnson, that his" sayings would not < appear half so 
extraordinary but for his Gow-wow w way. Fame herself, indeed, 
is represente rd by the poets to be a “noisy monster.” Tragvedy- 
writers are very particularly beholden to noise. I have heard a 
stout stage- trumpete r put five or six of the Muses to the blush 
of a night ; ; and the reign of many a worthy emperor has been 
prolonged for a week by a time ly storm; but thunder is, per- 
haps, the safest antiseptic yet discovered. 

tr yon all other occasions dulness and noise maintain a strict 
enmity. ‘* Giant Handel” introduced drums and cannons into 
his chorusses for the greater effect,— 


To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 


Dunciad. 


And for his attachment to the cause of noise he was banished 
by the leaden queen to the Hibernian shore. Guilt has a‘simi- 
lar antipathy to noise. Confessions of crimes have been ex- 
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The reader is requested to bear in mind the answer which Socrates gave to 
one of his friends, when asked how he could endure the perpetual noise of his wife, 
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torted ere now by a sudden shock of noise. When Macbeth 
has eftected the bloody deed, the least sound fills him with 
alarms. The knocking from without petrifies him with fear. 
‘How is’t with me,” he says, “ when every noise appals me ?”’ 
When Lear hears the tempest rattling over his head, he in the 
most natural manner exclaims, 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice. | 
{ cannot better conclude than by correcting a popular error 
respecting the comparative ages of Noise and Silence. This no- 
tion has been insidiously countenanced by Pope, in his Address 
to Silence, in imitation of Rochester. The following lines 
make out Silence to be senior to the creation: 
‘Thine was the sway ere heaven was form’d, or earth, 
Eve fruitful thought conceived creation’s birth, 
Or midwife word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 


Milton, however, settles the matter otherwise, in his deserip- 
tion of the appearance before creation :— 


limitable ocean! without bound, 
~where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Elernal anarchy, anndst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 
P. L. lib. 2, line 895. 
W. 


ON ENTHUSIASM. 
‘« Who that surveys this span of earth we press, 
This speck of life in time’s great wilderness, 
This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 
The past—the future—two eternities— 
Would sully the bright spot, or leave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple there, 
A name that long sha‘l hallow all its space, 
And be each purer soul's high resting-place ?” Moone. 


Ir is not wonderful that men should be enthusiastic, for who 
can propose to himself an object worthy of his eager pursuit 
without ambition to attain it? The matter of surprise is, when 
aman of sound intellect and good principle can move through 
life without the apparent predominance of any one interest. 
There is such a wearisome dulness about ourselves when we 
cannot find any particular object upon which to exercise our 
various faculties—there is such a revolting from the id “a of being 
nothing inthe world—the burthen of thought on our minds, unre- 
lieved by the active exertions of our bodies, does so heavily press 
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upon the animal spirits, that we had a thousand times rather see 
our fellow-creatures transformed into good-humoured pedants, 
each supremely intent upon one thing, however insignificant, 
than be surrounded by a crowd of beings who have not the 
fewer cares because they are almost without pleasures. The 
bustling housewife, her heart and soul intent upon pickles and 
preserves,— Mrs. Battle devoted to her rubber at whist,—gram- 
marians, intent upon the formation of past participles,—antiqua- 
rians, looking with ineffable disdain on the living, and for ever 
communing with the dead,—entomologists, speculating on the 
wings of a fly,—we like them all—they are all happy beings. 
Each loves at least one thing. There may be a vast difference 
in the comparative value of their val undertakings. The 
benevolent ardour of a Howard, the Christian fervour of a mis- 
sionary, may wonderfully overshadow the value of such pursuits 
as we have mentioned; but still the principle of exertion, to 
whatever object directed, is to be hailed as an omen of good— 
wood to the individual himself, and, in general, eventually so to 
the community. Gcod-humour, that sweetener of our real cares, 
that best preventative against imaginary ones, is at least fos- 
tered by this active turn of mind; and that is but a short-sighted 
officiousness which would rob the bustler of his joys, in order 
to shew him their unreasonableness. Any thing—we repeat it 
—any thing is better than the dull, melancholy, morose apathy 
of human creatures, who are born and educated, and live and 
die without desiring or shunning one thing more than another, 
without love or hatred, without fear or hope. For this reason 
chiefly, when we review the character of the present age, we 
take heart and are comforted, amid ‘the consciousness of finding 
much folly, in the belief that a great deal of powerful feeling is 
abroad, that sluggishness is not the reigning evil of our time ; 
but that we are on the whole an active, stirring, busy nation. 
Our ladies too have caught the spirit of the age. We meet 
them, not merely at balls, prettily equipped for the sprightly 
dance, nor in a morning weaving with indefatigable fingers their 
evening robe; but at our public meetings, at our committees, 
in our schools, and in our prisons, we find them occupying no 
subordinate station in the sles of the busy labourers in the cause 
of humanity. It has been whispered that on such occasions 
they have of late years been, indeed, rather too active; and this 
is likely enough. But yet we cannot help believing, on our 
own principles, that the good-humour of their domestic circles 
is on the whole increased by the life and spirits which these 
exertions produce and promote. It is true, that the same period 
which a a nation of great doers, will almost unavoidably 
bring forth a people of talkers. Energy of one sort calls out 
energy of another. High-sounding expressions, violent admira- 
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tion and abuse of people and things, is inseparable from a state 
of strong mental and bodily excitement. Hence the sharpness 
of our controversies, the unreasonable warmth of our language 
on subjects purely literary, the vehemence of our passionate 
poetry. We have carried all these things a great deal too far ; 
and people of the good old school look upon us sometimes 
with wonder and contempt. We appear in their eyes to be 
fighting with prodigious vehemence about straws. Looking 
forward, however, some twenty or thirty years, we see great 
reason to hope that we shall be much the better by and by, 
in spite of our present excesses. Things will be called by 
their right names, one time or other; and the sober severity of 
truth will adorn our characters, when some of the glow of en- 
thusiasm in her cause has passed away. Even now, few of the 


members of contending literary parties dishke each other half 


so much as their words literally taken would imply; and few 
of the busy actors in political or religious matters appear, in 
their own private circles, such zealots as we are apt to fancy. 
When a man has gained reputation by ardour in one particular 
cause, we cannot give him credit for being ardent in any thing 
else ; though in many cases mere accident has coupled his name 
with one pursuit, and he may have been all the while to the full 
as eager in quest of some other. At any rate there is no stag- 
nation in a mind like this. Ili is carried away, indeed, rather 
too rapidly ; but time, experience, and the inflexible application 
of its powers in that direction to which man’s better wisdom 
points, will finally preserve it from destruction. 

Even decidedly light, irreligious, volatile spirits are more 
hopeful subjects of speculation than the apathetic beings from 
whom no power can extract a tear of sympathy, or a burst of 
generous feeling. Quiet dulness often calls itself religious ; 
but of conscience it has none. It keeps under regulation the 
already sober passions; but as to rousing the active principle 
within us, towards this it does nothing. 

Religious principle is of little value indeed, if it merely keep 
us in the slavish fear of going notoriously wrong, without spur- 
ring us on to right action. It was not for an end so poor and 
circumscribed that the Divine Being created us, and stamped 
upon our minds his own image. It was not for this that he has 
called us to the hope of a better inheritance. It was to rouse 
us toact with him and for him; to translate us from the domi- 
nion of fear to the empire of hope; from passive submission to 
active service ; from awe to love, and from death to life: up 
to this beautiful idea should we endeavour always to lift our 
minds. We may faint and fall short ; but our motives and prin- 
ciples are stronger than ourselves. . | 

We are getting out of our depth ; and, having begun in a 
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light mood, are in danger of ending in too serious a one. Ex- 
amples, bright examples, of tempered and well-directed enthu- 
siasm crowd upon our minds as we write ; and if we dared, we 
could mention some which would illustrate and confirm the 
bright view we are disposed to take of this error of noble minds. 
Here and there an individual may put our cheerful faith to the 
test ; for what can be more annoying than to meet with the fol- 
lies of youth in an aged breast, which possesses not one merit 
but that of having retained its childishness through a long life ! 
In general, however we are satisfied that enthusiasm 1s a bless- 
ing to individuals, and a blessing to society ; and from the bot- 
tom of our hearts we say, ‘‘ Long may it dwell amongst us!” E.T. 


—— ——__--_ -__ 


THE NORTH GERMAN PEASANTRY. 


OuR acquaintance with all parts of the European continent has of 
late years been gradually uwproving both in extent and accuracy, and 
the various stages of society which its different nations exhibit have, 
since the French revolution, attracted a far deeper scrutiny than at 
any former period. The public gaze has indeed been chiefly directed 
towards its southern inhabitants—the French, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, and the Portuguese. The sense of deficient administration 
which these nations have manifested, and that germ of splendid re- 
sults and permanent amelioration which in some of them has broken 
forth, have undoubtedly a pre-eminent claim upon our attention. 
But there are yet countries in the North of the Continent, which, 
though destitute of any striking and sudden efforts of awakened man, 
such as those which the South has witnessed, present matter highly 
instructive and imteresting to an observer of human society. The 
northern parts of Germany, bordering upon the Baltic, as they are 
outlying provinces, not inhabited by any court or sovereign, and 
possessing no attractions of climate or scenery, have been compa- 
ratively but little noticed. They have been hardly visited at all by 
English or French travellers ; and the German Janguage is so slenderly 
diffused in this country, that the native accounts of them aré inac- 
cessible to all but afew. For this reason it may not be unacceptable 
to lay before the English reader a short sketch of the state of society 
there, and principally of the condition of the peasantry—to deliver 
an abridyed summary of the changes which have influenced the hap- 
piness of the numerous classes in that country, interspersing some 
reflections on their general progress throughout other more ad- 
vanced European kingdoms. The principal facts relative to the pre- 
sent state of the labouring classes in that country, may be found in a 
** View of Villenage in Pomerania and Rugen,” written by Arndt, an 
author whose liberal spirit has rendered him deservedly popular 
among all the friends of German liberty and improvement. 

If human happiness be the only true and legitimate end of history, 
and indeed of all knowledge, a minute acquaintance with those 
causes which either promote or obstruct the well-being of the most 
numerous portion of every society, must be deemed the most valuable 
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of all acquisitions. Yet, if we inspect nearly every historical record 
extant, how rarely is this proposed as the object of research ! 


‘“* History, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this.” CowPer. 


We listen to a minute detail of the most insignificant quarrels, 
amours, and enjoyments of kings and nobles, while the condition and 
progress of the people is usually postponed to the appendix, or oc- 
cupies a paragraph at the end of a reign, of much about the same 
length as the description of the king’s person. It is at best treated 
as a curious accessary, which it would be improper wholly to pass 
over, like the animal and vegetable productions of the country. Re- 
flections upon this grievous distortion of the historical pen might be 
pushed to some extent, and not without advantage ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion it will be suflicient to vindicate what might wear the 
aspect of minute detail, by a reference to that grand purpose towards 
which all scientific research should be made subservient. 

That great recoinage (refonte) of the human race, (to use the elo- 
quent expression of Sismondi) which Europe has witnessed since the 
Christian era, traces its origin to the incorporation of the Gothic 
tribes with the declining Roman empire in the South, to the Gothic 
tribes alone in the middle, and to their admixture with the Slavi or 
Sclavonians in the North of Europe. Russia and Poland, inhabited 
only by Sclavonians, may be considered as situated without the pale 
of this classification, as their influence upon the frame of European 
society is but of recent date. 

At the period when the Gothic tribes had acquired firm possession 
of the Roman territories in the South, the northern and eastern parts 
of Europe (including Holstein,. Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Lusatia, 
Silesia, Bohemia, and Hungary) were peopled by Slavi. From the 
9th to the 13th century, the Gothic and Saxon tribes extended 
their inroads into all these countries, and incorporated themselves 
with the inhabitants, partly by way of conquest, partly by way of 
settlement. In some, however, they appear to have settled in much 
greater number, and to have acquired a far greater supremacy, than in 
others, and the current language affords an incontestable standard by 
which their comparative superiority may be measured. In Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, the almost complete introduction of 
the German language attests the entire predominance of the new set- 
tlers over the old inhabitants, whom indeed the meagre accounts 
which remain describe as equally rude and thinly scattered. Pre- 
vious to the year 1200, when Henry the Lion was Duke of Saxony, 
and when the English were just conquering Ireland, this settlement 
was firmly made, but not without much contest and bloodshed. It 
was by no means however effected wholly by conquest ; for Pome- 
rania was governed by her native princes, of Sclavonian family, until 
the country was divided by the extinction of that race, in the time of 
the thirty years war. The Germans owed their predominance partly to 
the superiority which they possessed in arts and cultivation, and partly 
to the influence of Christianity which they introduced into the country. 
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The scanty accounts which we possess of Pomerania from the 
12th to the 16th century exhibit the same comfortless and unat- 
tractive features which mark at the same period the more southern 
countries of Europe. We observe an utter absence of all sense of 
union, and of that respect for public authority which is the visible 
sign of this feeling. The kings of Pomerania possessed little more 
than a nominal authority over their refractory nobles. The country 
was split into a variety of separate associations, consisting either of 
territorial lordships, or of the different town-corporations and their 
dlemesnes. Between these there existed interminable warfare, and 
these petty feuds seem to have spread constant desolation throughout 
the whole land. It is indeed scarcely possible to imagine the distress 
which must have frequently reigned in a country where we hear the 
price of corn recorded as higher by six-fold one year than it had been 
in the preceding, in consequence of which many persons died of ab- 
suvlute hunger. 

About the 16th century, however, we begin to be more accurately 
informed as to the state of Pomerania and Rugen. The chronicler 
Kanzow lived at this period ; and there is extant a curious com- 
pilation of the country customs and laws (land-gebraiiche) of the isle 
of Rugen, made about the year 1550 by Matthias von Normann,—a 
man who was originally scribe in the judicial court of Bergen, and 
afterwards administered justice there himself in the capacity of pro- 
vincial judge ( Landvogt. ) 

From both these accounts the condition of the peasants in Pomera- 
nia and Rugen appears in the 16th century to have been tolerably free 
and comfortable. Like the villeins in England, their tenures were 
different. Some possessed an hereditary tenure upon their farms, on 
condition of performing certain fixed services upon the manor-farm of 
the lord, and in some cases of paying a fixed money-tribute. Others, 
again, had only a life-tenure, and were subject to indeterminate 
services. But, in Rugen particularly, nearly all the peasants ap- 
pear to have stood upon a fixed annual tribute, and to have possessed 
an hereditary tenure in their farms. They are described as rich, 
spirited, and warlike, as unwilling to yield in point of precedence to 
the poorer members of the nodblesse, among whom their daughters are 
said to have frequently intermarried. They went almost always 
armed, even to feastsand to church. They were fond of hunting, and 
kept good dogs for the purpose. They might sell their farms when- 
ever they pleased, and remove, on condition of delivering to the lord a 
tenth part of the purchase-money, together with an herivt and other 
small burthens. The lord could not turn them out except upon some 
specific and satisfactory ground, and even then the peasant was per- 
mitted to sell the whole of his farming-stock, and to carry away the 
proceeds free. Occasional fees due to the lord, such as wardship, 
relief, &c. are defined with considerable precision by Normann. 

But even during the time of the latter, this moderate and easy 
tenure appears to have been gradually declining. Normann con- 
cludes his compilation with a complaint, that the lords were daily 
becoming more harsh and oppressive in their exactions, and that the 
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decisions of the provincial courts were decidedly increasing in severity 
towards the peasants. And even before the 16th century had ex- 
pired, instances occurred of a practice to which the annals of lordly 
exaction, in southern Europe, do not afford a parallel. 

The usual mode of residence of the peasants was in villages, or small 
assemblages of ten or a dozen cabins upon an average, to each of 
which there was annexed a portion of arable land, amounting commonly, 
according to Arndt, to about thirty acres. Besides this there was a 
certain quantity of pasture and woodlands which the village seemed to 
use incommon. Out of the produce of this village-land the residing 
peasants were compelled to maintain the farming capital, and the 
labourers with whom they were to cultivate the demesne-farm of the 
lord—to pay the taille or state-contribution, from which the lord's 
land is exempt—to furnish the support of the priests, and other duties, 
besides being called upon to labour upon the roads, and to aid in 
repairing churches whenever it was required. It may be readily con- 
jectured that this list of demands, supposing them even to be exacted 
with moderation and humanity, would leave to the peasant a ver 
scanty per centage out of the fruits of his labour, and would sktingaieh 
all stimulus to effort and activity. The cultivation of his lord's land 
would be wretchedly performed, where nothing was to be gained by 
executing it well. This very obvious consideration induced many of 
the lords, in the beginning of the 17th century, to adopt the plan of 
laying down the peasant-villages (das Buuernlegen.) They took the 
smali farming capital of the peasants into their own management, 
reducing the latter, without the most trifling compensation, to the 
state of day-labourers. Under pretence that the farming capital in 
reality belonged to them, and that they might, at pleasure, resume 
that which they had partially entrusted to the management of their 
dependant, they robbed the peasant of all his little semblance of pro- 
prietorship, and degraded him to a level with those labourers to whom 
he had previously appeared in the light ofan employer and a superior. 
They converted the village-land into one great demesne farm, which 
they cultivated by means of the farming capital taken from the pea- 
sants, and employed under their own management, and by means of 
the manual labour of its former possessors*. 

Arndt mentions numerous demesne-farms, within his own know- 
ledge, which had been in that condition for a very long period, but 
which are stated as peasant-villages in the accounts at the beginning 
of the 17th century. The growing severity of treatment seems to 
have materially increased the number of runaway peasants; for about 
this epoch we meet with numerous edicts to prevent their flight. Even 
in these edicts, the peasants are mentioned in a tone which decisively 
indicates how much their importance had declined since the time of 
Normann. 





* When the Anglo-Indian government made the Zemindars proprietors of the 
land in Bengal, under Lord Cornwallis, in 1769, the extinction of the heredita 
rights of the ryots seems to have been very similar to the practice here detailed. 
See the account of the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, in Mr. Mill's excellent ‘* His- 
tory of British India,”’ book 6. cap. 5. 
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But the hardship of their treatment seems to have been perpetually 
on the increase even up to the latest years of the 18th century. The 
practice of laying down the villages continued to be very frequent 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, and more so from 1763 to 1790 
than at any former period. In the twenty years just following the 
seven years’ war, many villages were laid down not only in the estates 
of the nobles, but in those of the cities and corporations, and in the 
kingly domains. But it has within the last forty years been exclusive- 
ly confined to the nobles. The increased demand for Baltic corn, 
which has arisen in southern Europe during this latter period, has 
been the means of creating this additional anxiety for a better system 
of cultivation than the poor peasants could be expected to apply. 
The proprietors of land have been growing rapidly wealthy, and the 
augmentation of capital cannot be better attested than by the univer- 

sal complaint, throughout Pomerania and Rugen, of the scarcity of 
workmen, 

To exhibit the light in which these unhappy peasants have been con- 
sidered during the period just alluded to, it is only necessary to in- 


spect a book published at Wismar in 1779, by Balthasar, a jurist of 


some celebrity, and vice-president of the Supreme Court in that town. 
In this book (entitled “ De hominibus propriis in Pomerania”) the 
author treats the peasants with the same unfeeling brutality with which 
a Kentucky lawyer would probably speak of a nigger. ‘‘ Peasants,” 
says he, «must serve their lord when and where he will, by day and 
by night, for they, the cattle, and the furniture, are all his. They 
must perform all services without limitation or certainty. In any 
difference between the lord and his peasant, the presumption must 
always be in favour of the former ; for it cannot be imagined that he 
would wish to injure his OWN PROPERTY. Banishment is never to be 
employed in punishing a villein ; for banishment would be a blessing to 
him.” He defines a villein, res immobilis. Runaways are publicly 
advertised in the Stralsund newspapers, and a reward offered to any 
one who will forcibly detain and bring them back. 

However, it appears that the movement which, during the last ten 
years of the 18th century, imprinted itself upon almost every member 
of European society, has not been wholly lost even upon the remote 
and debased Pomeranian. He no longer submits with the same tran- 
quillity to see his village laid down, and himself degraded, without 
compensation, into the post of a labourer. Instances have happened 
in which the peasants have made active resistance to the attempt. And 
the lords have of late scarcely ever been able to carry it through with- 
out the offer of some pecuniary recompense, which offer, however, 
Arndt states to have been more frequently disregarded than fulfilled, 
and the poor peasant had no means of enforcing payment. 

It is remarkable that in Rugen, where both Kanzow and Normann 
(leclare the state of the peasants to have been incomparably more easy 
in their time than it was in Pomerania, the oppression of this unhappy 
class has, in modern years, far exceeded that which is practised in the 
latter. In Rugen, the number of villeins is to that of free inhabitants 
as three to one: in Pomerania the numbers are nearly equal. In con- 
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sequence of this harsher and more niggardly treatment, the population 
of Rugen has rather declined during the last twenty years of the 18th 
century; in Pomerania it somewhat increased. The scarcity of 
labourers is, therefore, greater in the former than in the latter, and 
their wages proportionally high, amounting to 21 rix-dollars per an- 
num, besides certain other perquisites, while the villein-labourer re- 
ceives only 9 or 10. In Pomerania the villein-labourer receives about 
iL or 12 rix-dollars, while the wages of the free-labourer do not 
amount to above 15 or 16. 

It is both curious and important to ascertain, if possible, what has 
occasioned the gradual increase of rigour and oppression towards this 
unhappy people, during a period when the peasantry of other European 
nations has been, if any thing, acquiring relief and importance in the 
scale of society. Speculations upon this subject present unusual 
dithculties ; and when we have obtained a principle which appears to 
solve the problem in one country, we are disappointed to find, on ap- 
plying it to another, that although the very same principle appears to 
have operated, the results are nevertheless totally opposite. Millar, 
for instance, in his remarks on the English Government, (book 1. cap. 
5. p. 136. 8vo.) explains the gradual extinction of villenage from the 
extensive landed estates acquired by the German settlers in the Ro- 
man provinces, who were thus prevented from maintaining a vigilant 
inspection over their slaves, and consequently obliged to abandon the 
idea of forcibly compelling them to work. It was necessary, he says, 
to allure them to labour by the possession of a fixed portion of what 
they produced, and thus the slaves gradually acquired property, and 
became more independent of their masters. Now, if we turn our at- 
tention from England to the eastern parts of Europe, the fact mani- 
fests that a thin population, scattered over an immense territory, is in 
circumstances the most favourable to a perpetual and unmitigated 
villenage. Suchis the state of Poland and Russia, where the estates 
of great proprietors are of an extent unknown to the more bounded 
territories of western Europe, Millar's theory, therefore, even if it 
were more unexceptionable in point of argument than it really is, 
would be wholly overthrown by an enlarged survey and comparison of 
different countries. 

A few general considerations, drawn from an analysis of human 
nature, will tend to elucidate the changes which affect the happiness 
of the poorer classes. 

The motive which impels one man to injure another is the love of 
enjoyment; and the love of dominion, for the purpose of attaining this 
enjoyment as easily and quickly as possible. The great mass of 
injury inflicted, therefore, consists in privation, and in that coercive 
system whichis necessary, in order to enforce the production and sur- 
render of the desirable objects. And if this mass of injury is greater 
in one state of society than in another, the reason must be, that mo- 
tives have arisen determining the oppressors to push their system of 
engrossment and coercion to a greater extremity, while, on the other 
hand, the capacity of resistance, on the part of the oppressed, has 
been dimiaished. 
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Now the progress of society uniformly imparts additional strength 
to all these motives for exaction. Ina rude age the stimulus arising 
from them is feeble and inefficient. When the chief enjoys neither a 
more luxurious fare nor a more sumptuous clothing than the dependant, 
and when both are abundantly supplied with that coarse comfort be- 
yond which their ideas do not extend, the former has little to gain by 
forcibly pushing the services of the latter to their most productive 
result. A numerous and warlike retinue is usually the pride of the 
chief, and ple ntiful subsistence may be obtained for them without 
much oppression. Under these circumstances he may occasionally 
maltreat, or even destroy, his dependants, in a fit of passion, but he 
will practise no habitual extortion or cruelty towards them. ‘* Occi- 
dere solent,” says Tacitus of the ancient Germans, “servos, non dis- 
ciplina ac severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, nisi quod im- 
pund.”—( De Mor. Germ.) 

Nor does the love of dominion stimulate the rude chieftain to op- 
press his dependants, any more than the love of enjoyment. His 
power rests upon a basis so secure and irresistible, that he has but 
little te mptation to extend it by depressing still lower those who are 
subject to it. In that unive rsal simplicity of fare and habits which 
prevails, he has no other mode of distinguishing himself, except by 
personal superiority: and the circumstances of mankind during such 
a period, distributed into smali tribes continually at war with each 
other, conspire to render his acquisition of these qualities, in some 
degree of perfection, imperiously necessary. Accordingly, we find 
that in rude times, the men of the highest birth and opulence are uni- 
formly the first men of their day. They shine pre-eminently in all the 
qualities which are then in esteem. They are the most courageous 
and skilful combatants, the most capable of supporting fatigue, the 
most distinguished in wrestling, boxing, and all other exercises of 
strength. A tribe never dream of opposing the mandates of one who 
excels in every accomplishment which their circumstances teach them 
to appreciate and admire. The constant necessity of employing them 
in military services would, besides, render the chief indisposed to op- 
pressive and extortionate acts, even if he had more motive to such 
conduct than he really has. 

But in process of time these simple habits gradually give place to 
ease and luxury. Personal enjoyments are discovered or invented, 
which it requires long and assiduous labour to procure. They are of 
course expensive, and can become the property only of afew. The 
possession of them, therefore, at once creates a visible mark which 
distinguishes the chief from the rest of his tribe, or from other less 
powerful chiefs ; and he is consequently relieved from the necessity 
of that fatiguing personal pre-eminence which he had before been 
obliged to maintain. The military habits are usually laid aside, and 
the superiority of great proprietors is displayed, not in the field, but 
in exhibitions of comparative opulence and splendour. Thus the 
thirst for personal e njoy ment, the desire of distinction, and the love 
of ease, all unite in inspiring an ardent demand for expensive luxuries. 
And this taste can only be gratified by obtaining from the peasants as 











large a produce as their labour can possibly be made to furnish. 
The strongest motive would be created for the acquisition of a larger 
money-revenue,* 

In consequence of this alteration of taste, those arrangements for 
production, which had been established during the previous era of 
rudeness and simplicity, would at once be perceived to be clumsy 
and incompetent. The lord's farm, cultivated by the partial and in- 
termittent exertions of peasants who were engaged in tillage elsewhere 
upon their own account, would meet with careless and unskilful 
treatment. Under these circumstances, there would be two modes of 
augmenting the money-revenue of the lord. It might be augmented 
either by placing the peasant upon a fixed and independent tenure, 
by exacting from him a definite portion of produce, and bribing him 
to a stricter effort and attention by the prospect of securely appro- 
priating the remainder. Ov it might be augmented if the lord could 
seize and employ solely for his own purposes the farming capital, the 
services of which had before partially belonged to him; and if, by 
the use of skilful and methodized compulsion, like that exercised 
over a negro slave, he could oblige the peasant to work in the most 
ethicient manner which terror can secure, reserving to himself the 
whole of the produce, except what might be barely sutticient to main- 
tain the life and strength of the labourer. Either of these two modes 
of proceeding would supply the lord with a larger revenue than he 
could obtain by a medium between them. In the former case, the 
stimulus to exertion springs up spontaneously within the bosom of the 
peasant; in the latter case, it is provided from without. But if by 
vexatious and indefinite exactions, his native energies are crippled 
and repressed, while this deficiency of motive is not supplied by 
external compulsion, it seems evident that the whole produce of 
his labour, as well as the share which the lord received of it, would 
decline to the lowest possible point. 

Though, however, the revenue of the lord might be augmented in 
either of these two ways, it appears undeniable that the latter would 
be the more lucrative of the two. The lord was before a partner in the 
proprietorship of the farming capital. To engross the whole of it, 
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* We are apt to overrate the degree of evil inflicted by one individual upon ano- 
ther during a rude age, because, in perusing the history of such a period, occasional 
acts of excessive cruelty and brutality are presented to us, which a civilized society 
would not have tolerated. The banquet of Thyestes would never have occurred 
even in the slave plantations of Carolina. But deeds which originate entirely in 
disinterested revenge or fury can never be very frequent, because the motive to 
perpetrate them must of necessity be confined to a few, The whole mass of a? 
brought about in this manner is always trifling, when compared with that which 
arises from applying only just as much of the painful stimulus as is necessary to en- 
sure complete privation. Self-interest, the motive to the latter acts, is universal in 
its operation, and therefore the frequency and continuity of such a system of force 
more than compensates for the slighter injury which each individual application of 
it may cause. Compare the present situation of negro-slaves with that which it 
would be, if their masters only demanded of them as much as could be produced 
by the labour of two days in the week, and if they had only to dread the effects of 
casual fury and intemperance. : 
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and to make himself the sole possessor, would be the most profitable 
path which he could pursue. 

But we need not enquire whether this method of compulsory appro- 
priation would really be more lucrative than that of setiling the 
peasant upon acertain and undisturbed tenure, in order to determine 
which of the two the lords would probably adopt, supposing both to 
be equally easy and practicable. Were the former method attended 
with only equal gain, or perhaps with somewhat less, it would infal- 
libly be preferred, from the extension of power and supremacy which 
accompanies it. To barter away dominion is at all times highly 
odious and humiliating; and experience attests, that wherever a 
choice is offered, mankind invariably employ the compulsory process, 
from the flattering sense of superiority which it involves. 

The same motive, therefore, which under one set of circumstances 
would lead a proprietor to lay down his peasant-villages, would under 
another set induce him to place them on fixed and independent tenures. 
Both steps would be dictated by his desire of raising a larger revenue ; 
but as the former process is both more attractive and effectual, it may 
be assumed, that nothing but want of power to realise its conditions 
could have brought proprictors toadopt the latter. Instead, therefore, 
of enquiring what occasioned proprietors to adopt it in the North of 
Europe, we ought rather to ask what prevented them from adopting 
it in the South ; in other words, what imparted to the peasants in the 
South an additional capacity of resistance. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


YOUTH AND LOVE. 


W ure Youth o'er Fancy’s gay domain 
Roved heedless of appreaching pain, 
Young Cupid, with his wonted art, 
Slily stole his easy heart, 

And bore it, joying in his guile, 

On Zephyrs to the Cyprian isle : 

‘There to a rose-bud’s silken shrine 

Did he his throbbing prize consign ; 
With witchery and magic spell, — 

For heart to feel, not tongue to tell, 
He folded it from mortal view, 

And seal’d it up with morning dew. 
‘There steep’d in bliss full long it slept, 
While o’er it Love his vigil kept— 

In vain, for when, with ardent ray, 
The radiant planet of the day 

In fulness of meridian power 

Shone on the faithless guardian flower, 
‘The opening petals of the rose 

heir trembling captive soon disclose, 
And Youth, who long had sought in vain, 
Found, ne’er to lose, ie heart again. 


——— 








EARL BRISTOL’S FAREWELL. 


Greeve not, deare love, although we often parte, 
But know, that Nature gently doth us sever, 
Thereby to traine us up with tender arte 
To brooke that day when we must part for ever. 


For Nature, doubting we should be surprized 
By that sad day, whose dread doth chiefly feare us, 


Doth keepe us dayly schooled and exercised, 
Lest that the fright thereof should overbeare us. 


POSTERITY. 


I pinep the other day with a friend who lives at Hampstead, 
and returned tg town in the evening (for my friend has the good 
sense to dine at four o'clock) by the pathway that leads across the 
fields to the Regent’s Park. As I walked along, congratulating 
myself upon residing in a quarter of London to which so rural 
a scene is contiguous, I observed a board announcing that the 
adjoining ground was to be let on a building lease. ‘This notice 
reminded me of what I had lately heard with much regret, that 
there was some intention of converting the whole of the beautiful 
prospect between the New Road and the hills into a mass of brick- 
work. The slightest impulse will send the mind on a long jour- 
ney. From reflections thus casually suggested upon a change that 
I might yet live to witness, I soon passed on to speculate upon the 
many stranger revolutions that may be expected to occur, as well 


in the surface of the soil, as in the moral and political condition of 


the inhabitants, when I, and all that belongs to me, shall be 
‘among forgotten things.” Without stopping to inquire what 
forms the surrounding scene may assume to my children and their 
children, I at once pushed on to a remoter point, and asked, What 
will London be three or four centuries hence? What will Eng- 
land be ?—what her power, and virtues, and opinions? Will the 
men of that day look back upon us their ancestors with pride, or 
with contempt ? or will they disgrace us by their degeneracy ? Will 
they still be for ever waging war upon the French, and taxes upon 
themselves? Will such things as Holy Alliances be known or 
tolerated? America too, what will she have become? Are there 
yet in store a couple of dozen protracted wars, and some hundred 
sea-fights, to settle the rival claims of her and England ? Will the 
predictions of the gee we my Tt be realized in Africa?) W ill New 
South Wales, after passing through successive generations of pick- 
pockets, colonists, nadie: and republicans—will she at last, starting 
up in the spirit of ambitious insubordination, and girding her loins 
with her federal compact, become the seat of empire and renown, 
the seeds of which now lie ready for exportation in our gaols and 
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978 Posterity. 


transport-hulks ¢ These, and similar meditations, occupied me 
during the remainder of my walk ; and before I reached my own 
door, I had more than once heaved a wish, with the Macedonian 
conqueror, that, choosing my own time, I might be allowed to 
take just one interesting peep from my grave, in order to ascertain, 
not what the then world would say of me, but what I should think 
of it. The last Number of the New Monthly lay upon my table 
—I took it up, and having read the continuation of ‘ Jonathan 
Kentucky’s Journal,” retired to rest. My brain was still busy 
with the thoughts of the evening—TI was no sooner asleep than I 
became, instanter, the Editor of “ The New Monthly Magazine.” 
In that capacity I fancied myself to be in the act of inspecting 
some papers offered for insertion, when a person of a strange and 
indescribable appearance, whom I had not observed entering the 
room, touched my elbow, and presented a letter, which, he said, 
he had particular instructions to deliver into my own hands. 
Having broken the seal, I turned round to ask if an immediate 
answer was required; but the messenger had vanished. The 
following were the contents of this mysterious communication :— 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Futurily-Hall, Aug. 3, 2200. 

Mr. Epiror,—lI am not in the habit of intruding myself on the 
public ; Lam, on the contrary, by nature, of a proverbially retiring 
disposition——yet it is well known, that if flattery could have made me 
vain, | ought to entertain no mean opinion of myself; for not only did 
Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, and the few other British writers with 
whom I am acquainted, compose their works professedly rather for 
me than for their contemporaries, but I am credibly informed, that 
inyriads of authors besides, of every age and country, but whose 
names have never reached me, have had the kindness to express 
themselves as peculiarly ambitious of my approbation—and in all the 
controversies upon their respective merits, have invariably referred 
the question to me as sole and final arbitrator. I have no doubt that 
several of your literary friends, both poets and others, entertain the 
same favourable opinion of my taste and judgment, and are generously 
devoting their time and talents for my instruction:and amusement. 
Pray present my compliments to them (I wish I knew their names), 
and say from me, that 1 am fully sensible of their liberality, though I 
may never feel the benefits of it. However, as a small mark of my 
gratitude, I have determined, for once, to depart from my usual habits 
of silen¢e and reserve; and as you and my other ancestors must 
doubtless be curious to get a glimpse of Old England in the 23d 
century, and to have an authentic specimen, however trifling, of the 
literary and social opinions of us moderns, I beg leave to inclose for 
your and their perusal, a few extracts from the last number of one of 
our monthly magazines—the “ Old Hampstead.” It is considered as 
one of the best-conducted of our periodical publications, and far 
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superior to its inveterate rival, the ‘ Highgate Critic.” In this judg- 
ment I am impartial, for I occasionally throw off an article for both ; 
but the “Old Hampstead” has really more talent, and, besides, it is 
venerable to ty imagination from its antiquity. It was established as 
far back as the year 2050, when the Hampstead side of the metropolis 
was first becoming, what it now unquestionably is, the centre of fashion 
aud intellect. The first editor was Mr. Stapleton Scott-—a very 
worthy and intellectual person by all accounts—and who claimed to 
be lineally descended from a Sir Walter of the same name, who 
flourished in literature (as Stapleton used often to boast) between two 
and three hundred years before. This Sir Walter, by the by, wrote 
soine pleasing poems, as far as I can judge from one or two extracts 
preserved in the lately-published ‘Specimens of the ancient Schools 
of English Poetry.” His descendant also asserted that the old Baro- 
net had amassed a large fortune, and acquired great reputation in his 
day (the latter of which alone devolved upon Stapleton), by a series 
of novels and romances ; but hearing that they all were written in the 
Scotch dialect of the time, and dealt too much in dialogues between 
hags and marauders, I never felt inclined to read them. 

| hope that what I write is perfectly intelligible to you. In fact, I 
have taken some pains to hit upon the exact degree of antiquation that 
may accord with the style of your age—a task for which, | flatter my- 
self, | am not entirely unfit, as 1 often take up a volume of old Field- 
ing, Goldsmith, Junius, and that venerable dame of blessed memory to 
the lovers of the marvellous, Anne Radcliffe. I have done the same 
with the following extracts—expunging modernisms, and substituting 
the ancient phraseology wherever I considered the alteration requisite. 
But, on the whole, our sturdy language wears well, avd has been less 
affected by the shocks of time than many of your day predicted. 

With compliments to the 19th century, I am, 
Mr. Editor, 
Ever your's, POSTERITY. 


“ From the Old Hampstead Magazine for August 2200. 


‘‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 

“When I reside in the country, I am seldom thrown into trains of 
melancholy reflection upon the evanescence of human hopes and con- 
cerns—or (what is but an extension of the same sentiment) upon the 
general tendency to decay in all the visible productions of nature, The 
reason, I take it, is, that in the case of vegetable mortality, the season 
of reproduction so regularly and rapidly succeeds—or, to adopt the 
expression of a celebrated living poet, “the death of the year” is so 
quickly followed by a glorious resurrection, that it were an idle and 
fastidious sorrow to mourn over what is less a loss than a temporary 
separation. It were as rational to pass every night of our lives in be- 
wailing the decease of the sun. It is only where the spectator himself 
is on the eve of a final removal, either to another world, or to some 
distant land whence he may never return, that such a feeling should 
be indulged ; and then, I allow, it is both natural and relieving, as we 
look for the last time upon the homeliest of the familiar objects around 
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us, to heave a farewell sigh, and shed a parting tear. But I never pass 
many days in a large city, more especially in this gigantic metropolis, 
where every street and edifice reminds me of past ages, and is itself, as 
it were, the monument of some dead generation, without being forcibly 
re minded of the lapse of time, and the vicissitudes it brings upon the 
affairs of men. Considered in this view, a stately capital, with its 
grand spires, and palaces, and squares, all in the most complete re- 
pair, becomes as strong and affecting an evidence of mortality, as if, 
with old Babylon, it lay j in ruins and desolation, with nothing save a 
huge mound, like an ancient giant's grave, to mark the spot where all 
its glory was buried. In either case, the imagination will equally ask 

-Where are the builders? Where are the old j Joys, and hopes, and 
projects, that once revelled within these walls? Where the now- 
forgotten poet, that strutted in the prophetic assurance of immortal 
renown—or the young enthusiast, with his burning vows of eternal 
constancy and love—or the founders of the many races of extinct 
opinions, which they fondly imagined had been immovably fixed upon 
a time-proof basis ? ?__ Alas, even their epitaphs are gone! and the sole 
remnants of their former existence, could we discover where they lay, 
would be a few handfuls of nameless dust ! 

“ Such were the reflections that passed through my mind in rapid 
but mournful procession, as I looked down the other day from the 
steeple of Primrose church upon the circumjacent wilderness of build- 
ings. (This noble structure, if 1 recollect right, was commenced in 
the last year of the reign of Stephen the Third, of glorious memory, 
A. D. 2096, and completed in the following year by his illustrious suc- 
cessor, Henry the Twelfth, the wisest and most accomplished prince, 
excepting his present gracious Majesty, that ever adorned the British 
Throne.) I had ascended to this eminence in company with a friend, 
his wife, and their young family, who had lately arrived from Devon- 
shire, and being suddenly recalled, were anxious to be enabled to say, 
on their return home, that they had seen the whole of London. We 
were accompanied by my ingtwious neighbour, the author of “ Isaac’s 
Letters to his Great- Grandchildren, "a writer who, in addition to 
his being a profound antiquarjan, possesses the happy talent of en- 
livening every topic that he touches, by that style of genuine humour, 
in which we are confessedly so superior to any preceding age. 

‘* The view was a glorious one; yet my constitutional melancholy 
began to break out, and I could not refrain from moralizing upon it. 
‘I have a painting (said I, turning to my Devonshire friend,) of the scene 
beneath us, as ancient as the beginning of the nineteenth century—— 
the good old days of Wellington and Nelson. It was then a rural 
scene. The mound over which we stand was, as the name imports, 
covered with primroses. Hither, on Sundays and holidays, the citi- 
zens of London, or, to adopt the simple phraseology of the time, 
** numerous well- dressed persons of both sexes,” delighted to resort. 
Happy and innocent times! Methinks I still can see the cheerful 
groups moving along in tranquil procession, to enjoy their homely re- 
creation, their little children trotting by their side, or sporting in 
the new-made hay upon the plain, or gaily clambering up the yellow 
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mount, and returning, each with a glorious bunch of primroses in his 
hand. Alas! they little imagined what a change a few generations of 
bricklayers were destined to work upon this spot. The site of yon- 
der murky brewhouse was then a delicious tea-garden. In the adja- 
cent lane, then a shady sequestered avenue, in which the grasshopper 
chirped a welcome to the strolling lovers, the lazy waggon now growls 
along. For the lowing herd we have now the bawling watchman—to 
shrubberies and hedgerows have succeeded files of hackney-coaches— 
and tie very spot, perhaps, upon which the coy maiden of those days 
blushed her acceptance of the plighted vow, is now usurped by anti- 
pastoral barrels of pickled beef for exportation, or “ all articles in 
the hardware line, for ready money only.” These changes make me 
sad. The enormous corpulency of our metropolis is, doubtless, a 
proud test of our opulence and power; still I can never recur to its 
effects upon our rural habits, without envying those simpler times, 
when the humblest and most central citizen could sally forth once a 
week to refresh his senses, and ventilate himself and his little ones, in 
a country excursion; but now interminable streets aud squares fence 
him in on every point, and nature and fresh air have become a day’s 
journey from Cheapside.’ 
“«¢« And yet (returned my antiquarian friend, taking up the conversa- 
tion) I have never repined at being condemned to live in the present 
age. I know something of the “ good old times” of which you speak. 
Let not a sounding phrase impose upon us. Our ancestors of the 
nineteenth century may have had a few wise and virtuous men among 
them; but as a generation, they were barbarous and perverse... With 
what contempt do the philosophers of our days refer to their maxims 
of state and legislation—their eternal wars—their senseless restrictions 
upon commerce—their criminal code—their laws for killing men and 
preserving pheasants—their taxation, the child of glory and the pa- 
rent of grumbling—their sinecures—their legal fictions—their special 
action on the case for calling a scoundrel by his proper name. What 
trifling with common sense! what tampering with human life! The 
same act in those days was murder in a court of justice, and honour 
in a ball-room. You see that spot beneath us which still retains its 
primeval name, the once famous Chalk Farm. It was there that 
our “good old forefathers” used to meet and pistol one another upon 
principles which we are unable to comprehend. I shall not go in 
detail through the folly of their institutions: let a single fact suffice. 
The youth of those times were taught their first notions of govern- 
ment in the Republican writers of Greece and Rome; and when they 
came to man’s estate, were certain of being pilloried or hanged if 
they ventured, in word or act, to manifest a distaste to monarchical 
establishments. The same spirit of perverseness disgraced their lite- 
rature. I have sometimes taken up a volume of their now-forgotten 
poetry, but at the first page have been compelled to fling away the 
unnatural trash in disgust. Their most popular poetry was the apo- 
theosis of all that can be conceived most loathsome or abominable 
in wretchedness or in crime. Reprobates, who even then would not 
have been admitted into decent society, and who, if indicted at the 
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quarter-sessions, must have been sentenced to whipping and low diet, 
were versified into right good poetical heroes; and the records of 
their misdemeanours were (to use the critical cant of the day) ‘“ to 
last as long as the English language.” What a complimentary pre- 
sentiment of our morals and our taste! Nor was this generation only 
irrational; it appears to have been completely miserable. 1 read that 
suicide was one of the customs of the country. Only imagine what a 
fearful and precarious tenure must have been existence, when a man, 
though he should escape the vengeance of the laws, and his neigh- 
bour’s spring-guns, and his friend's bullet, was, after all, in hourly 
danger of blowing out his own brains. We laugh or shudder at these 
things; but they called themselves enlightened, and would have de- 
nounced as a fantastic speculator, any one who should hold (what 
we admit as self-evident truths) that capital punishments may be abo- 
lished without increasing crimes—that the laws should not favour par- 
tridges—that it is wiser to spend our money in drinking French wine, 
than in shedding French and English blood—that an appetite for mili- 
tary glory is the test of a barbarous age —that the democratic writers 
of antiquity are not the fittest manuals of allegiance—that poetry 
should not countenance beldames and rufhans—and, finally, that it 
was very unthinking in those who denied all this, to call themselves 
“a thinking people.”’ 

« Music.—Mamaboo, the celebrated violin player from Timbuctoo, 
who for the last four years has been performing in the principal capi- 
tals of Africa and Europe, made his first appearance before a British 
audience on the 20th ult. We found that fame had not belied his 
powers. Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of his execution. He 
was frequently and rapturously encored. Mamaboo is not only one 
of the most admirable musicians of his age, but we have it from good 
authority that he possesses the mind and manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. He speaks his own language with great elegance, and 
French and English with considerable fluency. * One little trait of 
him is worth relating. The day after his arrival in London, when 
asked what national object of curiosity he was most desirous to visit, 
he feelingly replied, ‘ The grave of Clarkson.’ He confirms our late 
statement, that a splendid monument to the memory of that illustrious 
philanthropist has been erected in the capital of Timbuctoo. The 
following is the inscription, as translated by Mamaboo. ‘ The Afri- 
cans, now free and happy, remember the benefits conferred four hun- 
dred years ago upon their suffering ancestors by Thomas Clarkson, 
an Englishman.’ And yet perhaps the single specimen of the civili- 
zation of modern Africa, as manifested in the talents of this interest- 
ing stranger, should be contemplated as a more valuable and affecting 
memorial of our countryman’s merits, than the most gorgeous tribute 
that architecture could bestow.” 

** Antiquities. Velocipede. A Fellow of Cambridge has just published 
an interesting Treatise upon the origin and use of this curious instru- 
ment, respecting which the opinions of antiquarians have been so 
long divided. The prevailing notion of late has been, that it was a 
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mere plaything of our ancestors; but the present writer advances a 
different theory, which he certainly supports with considerable ability 
and research. The substance of his doctrine may be shortly stated : 
He produces incontestable documents to shew, that the period when 
the Velocipede first appeared in England was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, towards the close of what was denominated the ‘ Peninsular 
war.’ (It may be necessary to inform some of our readers, that this 
war was conducted in Spain, under the auspices of Wellington, a 
well-known general of his day; aud that its successful result was 
to give a timely check to the ambitious encroachments of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.) ‘ Now,’ says our author, ‘ the enemy being, at the 
commencement of the contest, superior in cavalry, (an historical fact) 
is it not quite natural to assume, that the Government would buy up 
all the spare horses in the kingdom, and ship them off to belahtone 
the British army? My conclusion, therefore, is, that in the general 
scarcity of horses, caused by this necessary measure, Velocipedes 
were invented to supply their place. This conclusion is corroborated 
by three most powerful circumstances: First, There is extant a co- 
loured engraving, bearing date about the period in question, in which 
a Royal Duke is represented as travelling from London to Windsor on 
a velocipede. Is it to be imagined, that a prince of the blood 
would not have procured a horse, if the substitute were not the fami- 
liar vehicle of the higher classes? Secondly, Velocipedes fell into 
disuse shortly after the conclusion of the war; and, Thirdly, I find, 
by the parliamentary records, that about the same time the agricul- 
tural tax was repealed—a tax, let me say, which our ancestors, not- 
withstanding their ignorance of the first principles of political econo- 
my, would never have imposed, had not the pressing demands of the 
state for those animals been such as to justify the apparent impolicy 
of the measure.’ On the whole, we are rather disposed to concur 
with this ingenious antiquarian.” 


** AMERICA. 
“To the Editor of the Old Hampstead Magazine. 


London, July 17, 2200. 

“Mr. Eprror,—I cannot refrain from making a few observations 
upon a letter signed Columbus, inserted in your last, wherein the 
writer, as it appears to me, has been seduced by his national prepos- 
sessions into a strain of very invidious comparison, and into many un- 
founded conclusions upon the subject of the respective merits of 
America and England. 

“ The first point that he introduces, and on which he seems especi- 
ally to pique himself, is, ‘ the superior courtesy and refinement of man- 
ners, which so pre-eminently distinguish the American gentleman 
from the less fortunate inhabitant of every other quarter of the globe.’ 
Really, Mr. Editor, this is going rather too far. This is the first 
time I ever heard it was a misfortune to have been born an English- 
man; and even if it were so, I should not deem it ‘ pre-eminently 
courteous’ in this American ‘ gentleman,’ to make a voyage across the 
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Atlantic for the purpose of telling me so. I know not what Colum- 
bus's notions of refinement may be, but I sincerely pray, that the 
youth of Old England may long continue uninfected by the finical airs 
and jaunty gait, and effeminate babble, and sentimental languor, and 
superhuman grimace, of the Transatlantic coxcombs that infest our 
drawing-rooms. 

** He goes on: ‘ Even the boasted “ British fair” consider their at- 
tractions incomplete, unless their minds have received a final polish 
in the brilliant circles of Washington and Philadelphia, and their per- 
sons a final fascination from the unrivalled productions of the Ameri- 
can‘loom.’ Mr. Editor, in answer to this pretended superiority of 
American manners and manufactures, I appeal to all (except the 
ladies, who will never listen to reason) whether English conversation 
and English stuffs have not always been allowed, by the most compe- 
tent tala, to be fully equal (in my opinion they are far superior) 
to any thing in that way that we have seen imported from America— 
and if the ‘ British fair’ have had the folly to think otherwise, does 
not Columbus see that it is, and has been from time immemorial, a 
part of woman’s nature to despise every thing native, and to dote 
upon whatever is foreign. They must have foreign fashions, foreign 
phrases, foreign attitudes, foreign perfumes, foreign shrubs and flow- 
ers ; even in daily conversation, the indelible character of their sex 
breaks out, and, try to fix their minds upon what you will, they are 
sure to fly off to something foreign to the subject. It is hence, be- 
lieve me, and not from the intrinsic beauty or value of the articles, 
that we see our wives and daughters bedizened in Kentucky gauze, 
and East Florida satin, and Susquehana lace, and head-cresses 
a Ulllinois, and the various other items of Transatlantic frippery. 

** Columbus complains of our travelling: he rails at the insolence of 
our waiters and hostlers, and descants in a strain of sensitive subli- 
mity upon the transcendent horrors of a double-bedded rvom, “an 
abomination never heard of in his native land.’ In answer to this 
exquisite tirade, I shall merely ask him,if he ever chanced to hear of 
the homely Jonathan of days of yore, who never grumbled at making 
one of three-in-a-bed, and would have been afironted at its being 
hinted to him that he was not enjoying substantial comfort. I shall 
not follow Columbus through his pompous detail of the political im- 
portance and resources of the American empire, nor through his rap- 
turous eulogiums upon the American schools of painting and sculpture, 
and upon ‘the generations of statesmen, philosophers, and poets, 
whose names have shed a lustre upon the land that produced them.’ 
As to some of the facts asserted, I shall only say, that, judging from 
a single specimen, I must allow his countrymen to possess the inven- 
tive faculty in a high degree, while his reasonings and general views 
seem to savour more of the exploded absurdities of three or four 
centuries ago, than of the juster notions that distinguish the present 
philosophic and enlightened age. 

*¢ Your constant Reader, 
“ BRITANNICUS.” 
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** LITERATURE. 
“* To the Editor of the Old Hampstead Magazine. 


“ S1r,—Your inkuman allusion to me in your late strictures upon 
modern poetry was too palpable to. be misunderstood. I have there- 
fore to inform you, that my poem was submitted to the public at the 
ardent solicitations of several literary friends, whose judgments are 
not inferior to that of any periodical critic in the kingdom, But I 
never expected that it could please the present degenerate taste. I 
told them what I now tell you, that it was written for posterity, and 
to the decision of an impartial posterity I confidently appeal. 

July 5, 2200. « Yours, 
“‘ ANTHONY SANGUINE.” 
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TO THE DAISY.* 


Sweet simple flower, though lost to fame, 
And scorn’d by every thoughtless wight ; 

How proud the orb which gave thy name— 
That splendid orb which yields us light ! 


Surely thou ’rt Nature’s favour’d flower ! 
She form’d thy peerless virgin ray, 


Then bade thee grace young Spring’s new power, 
And, with him, hail the God of Jay. 


The glowing God beheld thee fair, 
As brightly glancing from the sky, 
And, pleased at Nature’s friendly care, 
He said, ‘‘ Henceforth be call’d mine eye.” 


Now each returning season brings 
Thy little silv’ een to light, 

When Nature’s Qiry finger flings 
Her gifts, all teeming with delight ! 


W hy valued less, because not rare 

Th beauty meets the common eye? 
The day’s blest orb on each his share 

Of warmth bestows—on low and high! 


Thy modest mien, thy lowly sphere, 
hall to my footsteps sacred be, 
And as 1 view that orb so dear, 
Sweet flower! 1’1I still remember thee. 


L. 





* «< Thus the word ‘ daisy’ is a thousand times pronounced, without our advert- 
ing tothe beauty of its etymology, viz. ‘ the eye of day.’ "—Ngw Mortuty Mac. 
vol. I, page 133. art. CAMPBELL’s LecTures. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER V. 


DEAR MADAM, Seville, 1799. 

I Now forward to you the conclusion of my friend’s narrative “« On 
the formation of the intellectual and moral character of a Spanish 
Clergyman.”* My next letter will introduce you to a national 
spectacle peculiarly our own,—to the arena of a bull-fight. 

L. D. 


** The Spanish universities had continued in a state worthy of the 
thirteenth century, till Campomanes, an enlightened minister of 
Charles III., gave them an amended plan of studies, which, though 
far below the level of knowledge over the rest of Europe, seems at 
least to recognise the progress of the human mind since the revival of 
letters. The present plan forbids the study of the Aristotelic philo- 
sophy, and attempts the introduction of the inductive system of Ba- 
con; but is shamefully deficient in the department of literature. 
Three years successive attendance in the cual of logic, natural 
philosophy, and metaphysics, is the only requisite for a master’s 
degree ; and, though the examinations are both long and severe, few 
of the Spanish universities have yet altered the old statute, which 
obliges the candidates to draw their theses from Aristotle’s logics and 
oat ag and deliver a long discourse upon one chapter of each ; thus 
eaving their daily lectures perfectly at variance with the final exami- 
nations. Besides these preparatory schools, sone | university has 
three or four professors of divinity, as many of civil and canon law, 
and seldom less of medicine. The students are not required to live 
in colleges. There are, however, establishments of this kind for 
under-graduates ; but being, for the most part, intended for a limited 
number of poor boys, they make no part of the Academic system. 
Yet some of these colleges have, by a strange combination of circum- 
stances, risen to such a height of splendour and influence, that I must 
digress into a short sketch of their history. 

“* The original division of Spanish colleges into minor and major, 
arose from the branches of learning for which they were intended. 
Grammar and rhetoric alone were taught in the first; divinity, law, 
and medicine, in the last. Most of the major colleges were, by papal 
bulls and royal decrees, erected into universities, where, besides the 
fellows, students might repair daily to hear the public lectures, and 
finally take their degrees. Thus the university of this town (Seville) 
was, till lately, attached to this major college, the rector or head of 
which, elected annually by the fellows, was, by virtue of his office, 
rector of the university. This, and four other colleges at Salamanca, 
enjoying similar privileges, but far exceeding ours in wealth and in- 
fluence, formed the literary aristocracy of Spain. Though the statutes 
gave no exclusion to plebeians, the circumstances required in the 
candidates for fellowships, together with the — de ids actuating 
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the electors, confined such places to the noblesse. Anxious to in- 
crease their influence, none: of the five major colleges of Spain could 
ever be induced to elect any one who was not connected with some of 
the best families. This, however, was but a prudential step, to avoid 
the public disgrace to which the pruebas, or interrogatories relative 
to blood, might otherwise expose the candidates. One of the fellows 
was, and is still, at Seville, according to the statutes, to repair to the 
birth-place of the parents of the elected member, as well as to those 
of his two grandfathers and grandmothers—except when any of them 
is a foreigner, a circumstance which prevents the journey, though not 
the inquiry—in order to examine upon oath, from fifteen to thirty 
witnesses at each place, who, either from their own knowledge, or the 
current report of the town, must swear that the ancestor in question 
never was a menial servant, a shopkeeper or petty tradesman, a 
mechanic, had neither himself, nor any of his relations, been punished 
by the Inquisition, nor was descended from Jews, Moors, Africans, 
Indians, or Guanchos, é.e. the aborigines of the Canary Islands. It 
is evident that none but the hereditary gentry could expose them- 
selves to this ordeal: and, as the pride of the reporter, together with 
the character of his college, were highly interested in the purity of 
blood of every member, no room was left for the evasions commonly 
resorted to for the admission of knights in the military orders. 

‘¢ Thus, in the course of years, the five major colleges* could com- 
mand the influence of the first Spanish families all over the kingdom. 
It was besides a point of honour among such as had obtained a fellow- 
ship, never to desert the interest of their college: and, as every 
cathedral in Spain has three canonries, which must be obtained by a 
literary competition, of which the canons themselves are the judges, 
wherever a major collegian had obtained a stall, he was able to secure 
a strong party to any one of his college who should offer himself as 
a champion at those literary jousts. The chapters, on the other 
hand, were generally inclined to strengthen their own importance by 
the accession of people of rank, leaving poor and unknown scholars to 
grovel in their native obscurity. No place of honour in the church 
and law was left unoccupied by the collegians ; and even the distribu- 
tion which those powerful bodies made of their members—as if not 
only all the best offices and situations, but even a choice of them, 
were in their hands—was no secret to the country at large. Fellows 
in orders, who possessed abilities, were kept in reserve for the literary 
competitions. Such as could not appear to advantage at those public 
trials were, by means of court favour, provided for with stalls in the 
wealthiest cathedrals. The absolutely dull and ignorant were made 
inquisitors, who, passing judgment in their secret halls, could not dis- 
grace the college by their blunders. Medicine not being in honour, 
there were no fellows of that profession. The lay members of the 





* << There exist in Spain some other colleges which are also called major; but 
none, except four at Salamanca, and one at Seville, were reckoned as a part of the 
literary aristocracy of the country. None but these had the privilege of referri 
all their interests and concerns to a committce of the supreme council of the nation, 


expressly named for that purpose.’ 
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major colleges belonged exclusively to the law, but they would never 
quit their fellowships except for a place among the judges. Even in 
the present low ebb of collegiate influence, the College of Seville 
would disown any of the fellows who should act as a mere advocate. 
« While the colleges were still at the height of their power, Cam- 
pomanes, a young lawyer, whose great abilities were his only recom-. 
mendation, offered himself as a candidate for one of the fellowships at 
Salamanca, and was disdainfully rejected. By an extraordinary com- 
bination of circumstances, he rose to be prime minister of state, 
under Charles III. The extraordinary success he had met with in 
public life, could not, however, heal the wound his pride had received 
in his youth. But, besides the inducement of his private feelings, he 
seems to have been an enemy to all influence which was not exerted by 
the king and his mivisters. Two powerful bodies, the Jesuits and the 
colleges, engrossed so forcibly, and, I may say, painfully, his attention, 
that it was wittily observed, ‘ that the spectacles he wore had painted 
glasses, one representing a Jesuit, the other a collegian’—he was so 
intent against both. The destruction to which he had doomed them 
was, at length, accomplished by his means. His main triumph was, 
indeed, over the Jesuits: yet his success against the colleges, though 
certainly less splendid, was the more gratifying to his personal feel- 
ings. ‘The method he employed in the downfall of the last is not un- 
worthy of notice, both for its perfect simplicity, and the light it throws 
upon the state and character of the country. Having the whole 
tronage of the Crown in his hands, he placed, within a short time, 
all the existing members of the Salamanca colleges, in the most 
desirable situations both of the church and law, filling their vacancies 
with young men of no family. Thus the bond of collegiate influence 
was suddenly snapped asunder : the old members disowned their suc- 
cessors, and such as a few days before looked upon a fellowship as 
an object of ambition, would have felt mortified at the sight of a re- 
lative wearing the gown of a reformed college. The major college of 
Seville was attacked by other means. Without enforcing the admis- 
sion of the unprivileged classes, the minister, by an arbitrary order, 
deprived it of its right to confer degrees. The convention of doctors 
and masters were empowered to elect their own rector, and name 
professors for the schools, which were subsequently opened to the 
public in one of the deserted houses that had belonged to the Jesuits. 
Such is the history of the university where I received my education. 
“Slight, however, are the advantages which a young mind can 
derive from academical studies in Spain. To expecta rational system 
of education where the Inquisition is constantly on the watch to keep 
the human mind within the boundaries which the church of Rome, 
with her host of divines, has set to its progress, would shew a perfect 
ignorance of the character of our religion. Thanks to the league 
between our church and state, the Catholic divines have nearly suc- 
ceeded in keeping down knowledge to their own level. Even such 
branches of science as seem least connected with religion, cannot 
escape the theological rod ; and the spirit which made Galileo recant 
upon his knees his discoveries in astronomy, still compels our profes- 
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sors to teach the Copernican system as an hypothesis. The truth is 
that, with Catholic divines, no one pursuit of the human mind is inde- 
pendent of religion. Since the first appearance of Christianity, its 
doctrines have ever been blended with the philosophical views of their 
teachers. The scriptures themselves, invaluable as they are in form- 
ing the moral character, frequently touch, by incident, upon subjects 
unconnected with their main object, and treat of Nature and civil 
society according to the notions of a rude people in a very primitive 
period. Hence the encroachments of divines upon every branch of 
human knowledge, which are still supported by the hand of power in 
a great part of Europe, but in none so outrageously as in Spain. 
Astronomy must ask the inquisitors’ leave to see with her own eyes. 
Geography was long compelled to shrink before them. Divines were 
made the judges of Columbus's plans of discovery, as well as to allot 
a species to the Americans. A spectre monk haunts the Geologist in 
the lowest cavities of the earth; and one of flesh and blood watches 
the steps of the Philosopher on its surface. Anatomy is suspected, 
and watched closely, whenever she takes up the ares and Medicine 
had many a pang to endure while endeavouring to expunge the use of 
bark and inoculation from the catalogue of mortal sins. You must 
not only believe what the Inquisition believes, but yield implicit faith 
to the theories and explanations of their divines. To acknowledge, 
on the authority of Revelation, that mankind will rise from their 
graves, is not sufficient to protect the unfortunate Metaphysician, 
who should deny that man is a compound of two substances, one of 
which is naturally immortal. It was long a great obstacle to the re- 
jection of the Aristotelic philosophy, that the substantial forms of the 
schools were found an exceedingly convenient veil for the invisible 
work of transubstantiation; for our good divines shrewdly suspected, 
that if colour, taste, smell, and all the other properties of bodies, 
were allowed to be mere accidents—the bare impressions on our sense 
of one variously modified substance—it might be plausibly urged that, 
in the consecrated Host, the object of their adoration had been con- 
verted into bread, not the bread into the body. But it would be 
endless and tedious to trace all the links, of which the Inquisition has 
formed the chain that binds and weighs down the human mind among 
us. Acquiescence in the voluminous and multifarious creed of the 
Roman church is by no means sufficient for safety. A man who 
closes his work with the O. S.C. 8S. R. E. (Omnia sub correctione 
Sancte Romane Ecclesia) may yet rue the moment when he took pen 
in hand. Heterodoxy may be easily avoided in writing ; but who can 
be sure that none of his periods smacks of heresy (sapiens hwresin)— 
none of his sentences are of that uncouth species which is apt to grate 
pious ears (piarum aurium offensivas)? Who then will venture upon 
the path of knowledge, where it leads straight to the Inquisition ? * 





* .... Il s’est établi dans Madrid un systéme de liberté sur la vente des produc- 
tions, qui s’étend méme celles de la presse ; ct que, pourvu que je ne parle en mes 
écrits ni de l’autorité, ni du culte, ni de la politique, ni de la morale, n des gens en 
place, ni des corps en crédit, ni de l’Opera, ni des autres spectacles, at de personne 
qui tienne A quelque chose, je puis tout imprimer librement, sous l’inspection de 
deux on trois censeurs. —Marriage de Figaro, Act 5, Sc. 3. 
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«« Yet such is the energy of the human mind, when once acquainted 
with its own powers, that the best organized system of intellectual 
tyranny, thongh so far successful as to prevent Spanish talent from 
bringing any fruit to maturity, fails most completely of checking its 
activity. Cobtld I but draw accurately the picture of an ingenuous 
young mind struggling with the obstacles which Spanish education 
opposes to its improvement—the alarm at the springing suspicions of 
being purposely betrayed imto error—the superstitious fears that 
check its earliest longings after liberty—the honest and ingenious 
casuistry by which it encourages itself to strike out of the prescribed 
path—the maiden joy and fear of the first transgression—the rapidly- 
growing love of new-discovered truth, and consequent hatred of its 
tyrants—the final despair and wild despite that possess it on finding 
its doom inevitable, on seeing, with an appalling evidence, that its 
best exertions are lost, that ignorance, bigotry, and superstition claim 
and can enforce its homage—no plot of romance would be read with 
more interest by such as are not indifferent to the noblest concerns of 
mankind. As I cannot, however, present an animated picture, I shall 
proceed with a statement of facts. 

‘An imperfect knowledge of logic and natural philosophy was all I 
acquired at the university before I began the study of divinity ; and, 
like most of my countrymen, | should have completed my studies 
without so much as suspecting the existence of elegant literature, had 
it not been for my acquaintance with an excellent young man, much 
my senior at the university, who, by his own unassisted industry, had 
made some progress in the study and imitation of the classics. To 
him I endl my first acquaintance with Spanish poetry, and my 
earliest attempts at composition in my own language. My good for- 
tune led me, but a short time after, to a member of the major college 
of this town—another self-improved man, whose extraordinary talents 
having enabled him, at the age of nineteen, to cast a gleam of good 
taste over the system of his own university of Osuna, was, subsequent- 
ly, at Seyille, the centre of a small club of students, who, through the 
influence of his genius, rose so far above the mass of their academical 
fellows, as to shew, by the fair, though scanty, produce of their minds, 
the rich promise which the state of their country had blasted. 

“In all the Spanish universities with which I am acquainted I have 
observed a similar struggle between enterprising genius and consti- 
tuted ignorance. Valencia, Granada, the college of San Fulgencio, 
at Murcia; Salamanca, above all, and Seville, the least among 
them, have exhibited symptoms of reform, arising from the undaunted 
ardour of some young members, who, having opened for themselves a 
path to knowletige, would, at some time or other, make a desperate 
effort to allure the rising generation to follow their steps. The bold- 
est champions in this hopeless contest have generally started among 
the professors of moral philosophy. Government had confined them 
to the puny Elements of Jacquier and Heineccius; but a mind, once 


set on “‘the proper study of mankind,” must be weak indeed not to 
extend its views beyond the limits prescribed by the ignorance of a 
despot or his ministers. To the alarm and consternation of the white- 
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tasselled heads*, and the thrilling hopes of their secret enemies, con- 
nected series of Theses have of late appeared among us, which, in 
spite of the studied caution of their language, betrayed both their 
origin and tendency. Genuine offspring of the French school, the 
very turn of their phrases gave strong indications of a style formed in 
defiance of the Holy Inquisition. But these fits of restless impatience 
have only secured the yoke they were intended to, loosen. I have 
visited Salamanca after the great defeat of the philosophical party, 
the strongest that ever was formed in Spain. A man of first-rate 
literary character among us, whom merit and court favour had raised 
to one of the chief seats in the judicature of the country, but whom 
court caprice had, about this time, sent to rusticate at Salamanca, 
was doing me the honours of the place, when, approaching the con- 
vocation-hall of the university, we perceived the members of the 
faculty of divinity strolling about previous to a meeting of their body. 
A runaway slave, still bearing the marks of the lash on his return, 
could not have shrunk more instinctively at the sight of the planters 
meeting at the council-room, than my friend did at the view of the 
cowls, ‘ white, black, and grey,’ which partially hid the sleek faces 
of his offended masters. He had, it is true, been lucky enough to 
escape the imprisonment and subsequent penance in @ monastery, 
which was the sad lot of the chief of his routed party; but he himself 
was still suspected and watched closely. The rest of his friends, the 
flower of the university, had been kept for three or four years, in 
constant fear for their personal liberty, being often called before the 
secret tribunal to answer the most captious interrogatories about 
themselves and their friends, but never put in possession of every 
count of the indictment. After this and a few such examples, we 
have, at last, perceived the folly of engaging in a desperate game, 
where no possible combination can, for the present, give the dissent- 
ing party a single chance of success. 

‘French philosophy had not found its way to the university of 
Seville, at the time when I was studying divinity. Even the knowledge 
of the French language was a rare acquirement both among the profes- 
sors and their hearers. I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
sketch that one of the few books which delighted my childhood was 
a Spanish translation of Telemachus. A fortunate incident had now 
thrown into my hands the original of my old favourite, and I attempt- 
ed to understand a few lines by comparing it with the version. My 
success exceeded my hopes. In a few weeks I could read on without 
either grammar or dictionary, guessing, it is true, a great deal, but 
visibly improving my knowledge of the idiom by comparing the force 
of unknown words in different passages. A single volume of Racine’s 
tragedies was my next French book. Imperfectly as 1 must have un- 
derstood that tender poet, his plays gave me so much pleasure, that 





* A coloured tassel on the cap is, in Spain, the peculiar distinction of doctors 
and masters. White, denotes divinity: green, canon law: crimson, civil law : 
yellow, medicine ; and blue, arts, i.e. philosophy. These caps are worn only on 
public occasions at the universities. 
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by repeated readings I found myself able to understand French 
poetry. It was about this time that | made my invaluable acquaintance 
at the major college. My friend had learned both French and Italian 
in a similar manner with me. He was acquainted with one of the 
judges of our Audiencia, or provincial court of judicature, a man of 
great literary celebrity, who possessed a very good library, from 
whence I was indulged with French books, as well as Italian, when 
by a little ingenuity and the analogy of my own language, I had also 
enabled myself to read the language of Petrarch. 

“ Hitherto I had never had courage enough to take a forbidden 
book in my hands. The excommunication impending over me by the 
words ipso facto was indeed too terrific an object for my inexperienced 
mind. Delighted with the taste for poetry and eloquence which I 
had acquired, I had never brooded over any religious doubts—or 
rather, sincerely adhering to the Roman Catholic law, which makes 
the examination of such doubts as great a crime as the denial of the 
article of belief it affects, I had always shrunk with terror from 
every heterodox suggestion. But my now intimate friend and guide 
had made canon law his profession. Ecclesiastical history, in which 
he was deeply versed, had, without weakening his Catholic princi- 
ples, made him a pupil of that school of canonists who, both in 
Germany and Italy, having exposed the forgeries by means of which 
papal power had made itself paramount to every human authority, 
were but too visibly disposed to a separation from Rome. My friend 
denied the existence of any power in the Church to inflict excommu- 
nication for a breach of discipline, without a declaratory sentence in 
consequence of the trial of the offender. Upon the strength of this 
doctrine, he made me read the ‘ Discourses on Ecclesiastical History,’ 
by the Abbé Fleury—a work teeming with invective against monks 
and friars, doubts on modern miracles, and strictures on the virtues 
of modern saints. Eve's heart, I confess, when ° 


— her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate, 





could not beat more convulsively than mine, as I opened the forbid- 
den book. Vague fears and doubts haunted my conscience for many 
days. But my friend, besides a sound Catholic, was a devout man. 
He had lately taken priest's orders, and was now not only my literary 
but my spiritual director. His abilities and his affection to me had 
obtained a most perfect command over my mind, and it was not long 
before I could match him in mental boldness, on points unconnected 
with articles of faith. 

“This was, indeed, the happiest period of my life. The greatest 
part of my time, with the exception of that required for my daily at- 
tendance at the dull lectures of the divinity professors, was devoted 
to the French critics André, Le Bossu, Batteux, Rollin, La Harpe, 
aud many others of less note. The habit of analyzing language and 
ideas, which I acquired in the perusal of such works, ,soon led me to 
some of the French metaphysicians, especially Condillac. 

‘* It was the favourite amusement of myself and those constant as- 
sociates of my youth that formed the ‘kuot of friends, of whom the 
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often-mentioned major collegian was the centre and guide, to examine 
all our feelings, in order to resolve them into some general law, and 
trace them to their simple elements. This habit of analysis and ge- 
neralization extended itself to the customs and habits of the country, 
aud the daily incidents of life, till in the course of time it produced in 
me the deceitful, though not uncommon notion, that all knowledge is 
the result of developed principles, and gave me a distaste for every 
book that was not cast into a regular theory. 

‘* While I was thus amused and deceived by the activity of my mind, 
without endeavouring to give it the weight and steadiness which de- 
pends upon the knowledge of facts, Catholicism, with its ten thousand 
rules and practices, was mechanically keeping up the ill-contrived 
structure of devotion, which it had raised more in my fancy than my 
heart. It had now to contend, however, with an enemy whom no- 
thing but fixed hope can keep within bounds—but religion had left 
me no hope. Instead of engaging love on her side, she had foreed 
him into an inseparable league with immorality. 1 will not describe 
the misery that embittered my youth, and destroyed the peace of my 
maturer years—the struggles, perhaps the crimes, certainly the re- 
inorse, that were in me the consequence of the barbarous laws of my 
country. They are too intimately blended with self, too intricately 
entwined with the feelings of others, to be left exposed for ever to the 
cold indifference of such as live on, wicked, or innocent by rote. 
Whatever on this point is connected with the general state of Spain, 
has already been touched upon. Mine, indeed, is the lot of thou- 
sands. Often did I recoil at the approach of the moment when | was 
to bind myself for ever to the clerical profession, and as often my 
heart failed me at the sight of a mother in tears. It was not worldly 
interests—it was the eternal welfare of my soul, which she believed to 
depend on my following the call of Heaven, that made the best of 
mothers a snare to her dearest child. The persuasions of my confes- 
sor, and, above all, the happiness I experienced in restoring cheerful- 
ness to my family, deluded me into the hope of preserving the same 
feeling through life. A very short time, however, was suflicient to 
open my eyes. The inexorable law that bound me was the bitterest 
foe to my virtue. Yet devotion had not lost her power over my fancy, 
and I broke loose, more than once, from her thraldom, and was as 
often reclaimed before the awful period which was to raise me to the 
priesthood. 

‘“< If mental incitement, attended with the most thrilling and sublime 
sensations, though arising from deception, could be indulged without 
injury to our noblest faculties—if life could be made a long dream 
without the painful startings produced by the din and collision of the 
world—if the opium of delusion could be largely administered with- 
out a complete enervation of our rational energies—the lot of a man of 
feeling, brought up in the undisturbed belief of the Catholic doctrines, 
and raised to be a dispenser of its mysteries, would be enviable above 
all others. No abstract persuasions, if I am to trust my experience, 
can either soothe our fears or feed our hopes, independent of the ima- 
gination; and I am strongly inclined to assert that no genuine per- 
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suasion exists upon unearthly subjects, without the co-operation of 
the imaginative faculty. Hence the powerful effects of the splendid 
and striking system of worship adopted by the Roman churches. A 
foreigner may be inclined to laugh at the strange ceremonies performed 
ina Spanish cathedral, because these ceremonies are a conventional 
language to which he attaches no ideas. But he that from the cradle 
has been accustomed to kiss the hand of every priest, and receive his 
blessing—that has associated the name and attributes of the Deity 
with the consecrated bread—that has observed the awe with which it 
is handled—how none but a priest dare touch it—what clouds of in- 
cense, what brilliancy of gems surround it when exposed to the view 
—with what heart-felt anxiety the glare of lights, the sound of music, 
and the uninterrupted adoration of the priests in waiting—are made 
to evince the overpowering feeling of a God dwelling among men—such 
a man alone can conceive the state of a warm-hearted youth, who, for 
the first time, approaches the altar, not as a mere attendant, but as 
the sole worker of the greatest of miracles. 

‘* No language can do justice to my own feelings at the ceremony 
of ordination, the performance of the first mass, and during the in- 
terval which elapsed between this fever of enthusiasm and the cold 
scepticism that soon followed it. For some months previous to the 
awful ceremony I voluntarily secluded myself from the world, making 
religious reading and meditation the sole employment of my time. 
The Exercises of Saint Ignatius, which immediately preceded the day 
of ordination, filled my heart with what appeared to me a settled 
distaste for every worldly pleasure. When the consecrating rites had 
been performed—when my hands had been anointed—the sacred ves- 
ture, at first folded on my shoulders, let drop around me by the 
hands of the bishop—the sublime hymn to the all-creating Spirit ut- 
tered in solemn strains, and the power of restoring. sinners to innocence 
conferred upon me—when, at length, raised to the dignity of a ‘ fel- 
low-worker with God,’ the bishop addressed me, in the name of the 
Saviour: ‘ Henceforth I call you not servant... . but I have called you 
friend ;’ I truly felt as if, freed from the material part of my being, I 
belonged to a higher rank of existence. I had still a heart, it is true 
—a heart ready to burst at the sight of my parents, on their knees, 
while impressing the first kiss on my newly-consecrated hands; but 
it was dead to the charms of beauty. Among the friendly crowd that 
surrounded me for the same purpose were those lips which a few 
months before I would have died to press; yet 1 could but just mark 
their superior softness. In vain did I exert myself to check exube- 
rance of feelings at my first mass. My tears bedewed the corporals on 
which, with the eyes of faith, I beheld the disguised lover of mankind 
whom I had drawn from heaven to my hands. These are dreams, in- 
deed,—the illusions of an over-heated fancy; but dreams they are 
which some of the noblest minds have dreamt through life without 
waking—dreams which, while passing vividly before the mental eye, 
must entirely wrap up the soul of every one who is neither more nor 
less than a man. 


“To exercise the privileges of my office for the benefit of my 
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fellow-creatures, was now my exclusive aim and purpose. I daily 
celebrated mass, with due preparation, preached often, and rejected 
none that applied to me for confession. The best ascetic writers of 
the Church of Rome were constantly in my hands, I made astudy of 
the Fathers; but, though I had the Scriptures among my books, it was, 
according to custom, more for reference than perusal. These feel- 
ings, this state of mental abstraction, is by no means uncommon, for 
atime, among young priests whose hearts have not been withered by 
a course of premature profligacy. It would be absurd to expect it in 
such as embrace the clerical state as a trade, or are led to the church 
by ambition, and least of all among the few that would never bind 
themselves with the law of celibacy, had they not previously freed 
their minds from all religious fears. Yet, among my numerous ac- 
quaintance in the Spanish clergy, I have never met with any one, pos- 
sessed of bold talents, who has not, sooner or later, changed from the 
most sincere piety to a state of unbelief.*| Were every individual 
who has undergone this internal transformation to describe the steps. 
by which it was accomplished, I doubt not but the general outline 
would prove alike’in all. I shall, however, conclude my narrative by 
faithfully relating the origin and progress of the total change that took 
place in my mind within litthe more than a year after taking priest's 
orders. 

*« The ideas of consistency and perfection must be strongly attached 
by every sincere Catholic to his system of faith. The Church of 
Rome has played for many centuries a desperate, though, till lately, 
successful game. Having once proclaimed the necessity of an abs- 
tract creed for salvation, and made herself the infallible framer and 
expounder of that creed, she leaves her votaries no alternative but 
that of receiving or rejecting the whole of her doctrines. Luckily for 
her interests, men seldom go beyond a certain link in the chain of 
thought, or allow themselves to look into the sources of traditionary 
doctrines. Her theological system, on the other hand, having so 
shaped its gradual growth as to fill up deficiencies as they were per- 
ceived, affords an ample range to every mind that, without venturing 
to examine the foundations, shall be contented with the symmetry, of 
the structure. I have often heard the question, how could such men 
as Bossuet and Fenelon adhere to the Church of Rome and reject the 
Protestant faith? The answer appears to me obvious. Because, 
according to their undoubted principles on this matter, they must 
have been either Catholics or Infidels. Laying it down as an axiom, 
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* This is not peculiar to the Spanishclergy. 1 once heard an English gentleman, 
who had resided a long time in Italy, where he obtained lodgings in a convent, re- 
late his surprise at the termination of a friendly discussion which he had with the 
most able individuals of the house, on the points of difference between the Churches 
of England and Rome. The dispute had been animated, and supported with great 
ability on the Catholic side by one of the youngest monks. When, at length, all 
except the chief disputants had retired, the young monk, turning to his English 
guest, asked him whether he really believed what he had been defending ? Upon 
receiving a serious answer in the affirmative, he could not help exclaiming, A /lor 
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that Christianity was chiefly intended to reveal a system of doctrines 
necessary for salvation, they naturally and consistently inferred the 
existence of an authorized judge upon questions of faith, otherwise 
the inevitable doubts arising from private judgment would defeat the 
object of revelation. Thus it is that Bossuet thought he had triumph- 
antly confuted the Protestants by merely shewing that they could 
not agree in their Articles. Like Bossuet, most Catholic divines can 
see no medium between denying the infallible authority of the Church 
and rejecting revelation. 

“‘ No proposition in Euclid could convey stronger conviction to my 
mind than that which I found in this dilemma. Let me but prove, said 
I to myself, that there exists a single flaw in the system, and it will all 
crumble into dust. Yet, asin a Catholic ‘ once to doubt is once to 
be resolved,’ I might have, like many others, eternally closed my eyes 
against the impression of the most glaring falsehoods ; for how could 
I retrieve the rash step of holding my judgment in suspense while I 
examined? The most hideous crimes fall within the jurisdiction of a 
confessor; but the mortal taint of heresy cannot be removed except 
by the Pope’s delegated authority, which, in Spain, he has deposited 
in the hands of the Inquisition. Should I deliberately indulge my 
doubts for a moment, what a mountain of crime and misery I should 
bring upon my head! My office would, probably, lay me under the 
necessity of celebrating mass the next day, which, to do with a con- 
sciousness of unabsolved sin, is sacrilege, while this particular offence 
would besides involve mein the ecclesiastical sentence of suspension and 
interdict. The recurring necessity of officiating at the altar, before I 
could remove these inabilities, would increase them every day tenfold, 
and give my life a foretaste of the torturing tire to which I should be 
doomed by the sentence of my church. These fears are not peculiar 
to timid or weak characters: they are the legitimate consequences of 
a consistent and complicated system, and cannot be dispelled but by 
a decided rejection of the whole. 

The involuntary train, however, both of feeling and thought, which 
was to make me break out into complete rebellion, had long been 
sapping the foundations of my faith, without my being aware that 
the whole structure nodded to its rnin. <A dull sense of existence, a 
heaviness that palled my taste for life and its concerns, had succeeded 
my first ardour of devotion. Conscientiously faithful to my engage- 
ments, and secluded from every object that might ruffle the calm of 
my heart, I looked for happiness in the performance of my duty. 
But happiness was fled from me; and, though totally exempt from 
remorse, I could not bear the death-like silence of my soul. An un- 
meaning and extremely burdensome practice laid by the Church of 
Rome upon her clergy, contributed not a little to increase the irk- 
someness of my circumstances. A Catholic clergyman, who em- 
ploys his whole day in the discharge of his duty to others, must yet 
repeat to himself the service of the day in an audible voice—a per- 
formance which neither constant practice, nor the most rapid utter- 
ance, can bring within the compass of less than an hour and a half 
in the four-and-twenty. This exhausting exercise is enjoined under 
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pain of mortal sin, and the restitution of that day’s income on which 
any portion of the oftice is omitted. 

«“ Was mine a life of usefulness ?—Was not the world, with all its 
struggles, its miseries, and its vices, productive of nobler and more 
exalted minds than this tame and deadening system of perfection ? 
How strong must be the probability of future reward, to balance 
the actual certainty of prolonged misery? Suppose, however, the 
reality and magnitude of the reeompense—am I not daily, and hourly, 
in danger of eternal perdition? My heart sinks at the view of the 
mterminable list of offences, every one of which may finally plunge 
me into the everlasting flames. Everlasting! and why so? Can there 
be revenge or cruelty in the Almighty? Such were the harassing 
thoughts with which [ wrestled day and night. Prostrate upon my 
knees I daily prayed for deliverance; but my prayers were not heard. 
I tried to strengthen my faith by reading Bergier, and some of the 
French Apologists of Christianity. But what can they avail a doubt- 
ing Catholic? His system of faith is indivisible. Whatever proves 
it all, proves absurdity. To argue with a doubting Catholic is to en- 
courage and hasten his desertion. Chateaubriand has perfectly un- 
derstood the nature of his task, and, by engaging the feelings and 
imagination in defence of his creed, has given it the fairest chance 
against the dry and tasteless philosophy of his countrymen. His 
book propped up my faith for a while. : 

«« Almost on the eve of the mental crisis, I had to preach a sermon 
upon an extraordinary occasion ; when, according to a fashion derived 
from France, a long and ambitious discourse was expected. I made 
infidelity my subject, with a most sincere desire of convincing myself, 
while I laboured to persuade others. What effect my arguments may 
have had upon the audience I know not; they were certainly Jost 
upon the orator. Whatever, in this state, could break the habit of 
awe which I was so tenaciously supporting — whatever could urge me 
into uttering a doubt on one of the Articles of the Roman Creed, 
was sure to make my faith vanish like a soap-bubble in the air. I 
had been too earnest in my devotion, and my Church too pressing and 
demanding. Like a cold, artful, interested mistress, she either ex- 
hausts the ardour of her best lovers, or harasses them to distraction, 
As to myself, a moment’s dalliance with her great rival, Freedom, con- 
verted my former love into perfect abhorrence. 

One morning, as I was wrapt up in my usual thoughts, on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, a gentleman, who had lately been named by the 
government to an important place in our provincial judicature, joined 
me in the course of my ramble. We had been acquainted but a short 
time, and he, though forced into caution by an early danger from the 
Inquisition, was still friendly and communicative. lis talents of fo- 
rensic eloquence, and the sprightliness and elegance of his conversa- 
tion, had induced a conviction on my mind, that he belonged to the 
philosophical party of the university where he had been educated, 
Urged by an irresistible impulse, I ventured with him upon neutral 
ground—monks, ecclesiastical encroachments, extravagant devotion — 
till the stream of thought I had thus allowed to glide over the feeble 
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mound of my fears, swelling every moment, broke forth as a torrent 
from its long and violent confinement. I was listened to with en- 
couraging kindness, and there was not a doubt in my heart which | 
did not disclose. Doubts they had, indeed, appeared to me till that 
moment; but utterance transformed them, all at once, into demon- 
strations. It would be impossible to describe the fear and trepida- 
tion that seized me the moment I parted from my good-natured confi- 
dant. The prisons of the Inquisition seemed ready to close their 
studded gates upon me ; and the very hell I had just denied, appeared 
yawning before my eyes. Yet, a few days elapsed, and no evil 
had overtaken me. I performed mass with a heart in open rebellion 
to the Church that enjoined it; but I had now settled with myself to 
offer it up to my Creator, as 1 imagine that the enlightened ‘Greeks 
and Romans must have done their sacrifices. I was, like them, forced 
to express my thankfulness in an absurd language. 

« This first taste of mental liberty was more delicious than any feel- 
ing I ever experienced; but it was succeeded by a burning thirst for 
every thing that, by destroying my old mental habits, could strengthen 
and confirm my unbelief. “I gave an exorbitant price for any French 
irreligious hqoks, which the love of gain induced some Spanish book- 
sellers. to import at their peril. The intuitive knowledge of one an- 
other, which persecuted principles impart to such as cherish them in 
common, made me soon acquainted with several members of my own 
profession, deeply versed in the philosophical school of France. 
They possessed, and made no difficulty to lend me, all the Anti-chris- 
tian works, which teemed from the French press. Where there is no 
liberty, there can be no discrimination. The ravenous appetite raised 
by a forced abstinence makes the mind gorge itself with all sorts of 
food. I suspect I have thus imbibed some false, and many crude no- 
tions from my French masters. But my circumstances preclude the 

calm and dispassionate examination which the subject deserves. Ex- 
asperated by the «daily necessity of external submission to doctrines 
and persons I detest and despise, my soul overflows with bitterness. 
Though I acknowledge the advantages of moderation, none being 
used towards me, I practically, and in spite of my better judgment, 
learn to be a fanatic on my own side. 

“ Pretending studious retirement, I have fitted up a small room, to 
which none but my confidential friends find admittance. There lie 
my prohibited books, in perfect concealment, in a well-contrived nook 
under a staircase. The Breviary alone, in its black binding, clasps, 
and gilt leaves, is kept upon the table, to check the doubts of any 
chance intruder.” 
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CANT. 


** Gratiano says an infinite deal of nothings, 
More than any man in all Venice.””"—Merchant of Fenice. 


Mr. Eprron,—Do you wish to know what cant is? *Tis what 
Hamlet studied, ‘ Words, words, words,—not Wordsworth as 
a gentleman of my acquaintance would say, who has the gift of 
making the very worst puns possible), for there is no worth in 
them. ‘They stand for no ideas, or rather stand for all. The 
are expressions to let, and are taken into the service of those muddy 
conceptions, that are beyond the reach of all ordinary language. 
Were writing and speaking confined to their legitimate ends, there 
would be no such thing; but where quill and tongue go for the 
writing and speaking sake, there is no way of getting over the 
breaks, the puzzles, and the dubiosities, of meaning, without a co- 
pious vocabulary of cant. It is like its parent—a many-headed 
monster ; and from the cobbler to the king, each calling hath its 
stock. With but this difference between the kinds, that the more 
vulgar are the more expressive—nothing being so dull, so stupid, 
and utterly fade, as the cant of high life. 

The only person free from this habit, and independent of this 
auxiliary, is the citizen of the world; but he is almost an imaginary 
being. We are a universe of tradesmen, and all delve at some- 
thing; there are labourers in the palace, as well as in the vine- 
yard. We are each surrounded with our own little atmosphere, of 
which the atoms are mighty to us: the objects with which we are 
there conversant, are ever present to our senses,—become a part 
and parcel of our minds, and when we take distant and more ge- 
neral views of things, we tacitly refer them to, and illustrate them 
by those lesser objects, which are hourly before our eyes. Hence 
the expressiveness of the vulgar, who apply the homely and the 
tangible, where the learned and fashionable use the affected and 
ideal. Cant with the vulgar is metaphor; with others, conceit 
—as a term of reproach, indeed, it should be applied only to the 
latter. 

Those who lay most claim to be considered citizens of the 
world, are travellers; yet among this class are to be found the oldest 
and most egregious of canters—from Sir John Mandeville to ‘Tom 
Coryatt, and bent the much-abused author of the Crudities to any 
one you please. ‘Travel, I fear, wears out more shoes than preju- 
dices :—as the greatest and most startling novelty to the voyager is 
the language and strange sounds of foreign countries, he catches 
words first, and leaves ideas to follow at their leisure—often omits 
them altogether, by particular desire. Much in the same way 
with all of us, when we travel into life and knowledge: we are 
taught vocabularies—made to repeat whole dictionaries by rote— 
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learn explanations ten times more formidable than what they ex- 
plain, ignotum per ignotius, and get our ideas of things by the 
same method that, blks say, lawyers get to heaven. No wonder 
if we cant and babble nonsense. We are taught dead languages 
and dead sciences, and are left to catch the living principles, the 
vital eerie of humanity, from unmeaning conversation, and 
from the worthless stray volumes on the subject which may fall 
into our hands. We are left for all this discipline—this nurture 
of the soul, in boyhood and youth to sanguine fancy and untem- 
pered passion ; and, as years roll on, are compelled to learn from 
that hard, cold teacher, Experience, the futility of former hopes, 
and old ideas. We are led thus to judge of things that are to ” 
by the things that were to be: we learn the vanity of hope, but, in 
learning the harsh lesson, we lose the mental strength, the inde- 
pendent, self-subsisting spirit, which might have enabled us to do 
without it. ‘Thus cheated of the future, we turn our views upon 
the past—our reflections upon ourselves. We consider our race 
of existence as run; and, with the spiritual pride of beings that 
have fulfilled their period of existence, we turn philosophers, and 
speculators, and teachers. Our feelings and perceptions, dormant 
upon one another, lie rankling and rotting into morbidity and 
corruption. Ever contemplating our own confused minds, and 
their more confused copies of things, we grow dizzy, as we flatter 
ourselves we grow wise. A haze aaanle itself between us and 
the world of intellect ; yet we talk on, as if the objects were as dis- 
tinct as ever. The crazed mind, from which has been blotted 
every idea, clings in vanity and dotage to the words, and the 
sounds, with which it has been familiar; and in pleasing and 
happy self-delusion takes sound for sense, and cant for philosophy, 

ike Lear with his straw sceptre, it * is every inch a king.’ It is 
often the primates of intellect who are thus visited ; but it is some 
consolation to them, that the world can scarce perceive their aber- 
rations—there is no measure by which they can be meted. If 
their effusions be unmeaning, a spirit still glows through them, 
which affrights the vulgar from questioning, and makes them 
esteem it profane to attempt unveiling the nothingness that is en- 
shrined within. There is generally a slight glimmer throughout 
that looks like Platonicism, and is more stmking from the sur- 
rounding darkness. With the vulgar reverence for obscurity, we 
are at first more inclined to attribute the unintelligibility of a 
work to our own dulness than to that of the author, till we take 
up books of philosophy and perspicacity united, which shake our 
worshipful opinions of the obscure. 

“ The works of Des Cartes,” says Le Clerc, “ were the first 
books that brought Mr. Locke (so he himself told me) to the stud 
of philosophy: for though he did not assent to the truth of al 
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his notions, he found that, he wrote with great clearness, which 
made him think that it was the fault of the authors, rather than 
his own, that he had not understood some other philosophical 
books.” 

If we proceed from hence to poetry, we shall find cant more at 
home: it is here in its original signification of song, and not inex- 
pressively derived, bearing as it does, even in its most prosaic 
state, such a resemblance to those popular snatches of tune, which 


‘* We whistle as we go, for want of thought.” 


There are many who could no more live without the favourite 
tune or favourite line of the hour, than they could without the 
morning newspaper; it is to them just what tobacco is to the 
poor artizan—a soothing employment, a gentle opiate, 


“ To steep the senses in forgetfulness.” 


We are such unspiritual beings that thought requires some me- 
chanical accompaniment ; some people, even of intellectual habits, 
cannot raise an idea while they sit—their minds won't go without 
their legs. We know an author who regularly destroys a pair of 
gloves—literally eats them—for every song he writes; and ano- 
ther, who always sits down to a lathe, as a preparative for com- 
position. For those whose cogitations do not tend paper-wards, 
a tune is the simplest spell of the kind, at once soothing and ex- 
citing. But we have heard or read somewhere, that medical men 
look upon a person’s having one of these snatches continually in 
his head, as as mptom of some disorder. I have not had much 
experience in this line, but I have found, that people thus affected 
are generally very much inclined to-commit verse. 

‘The fashionable catch the air from the last 0 and the ex- 
wession from Boxiana or Cribb’s Memorial. The Savoyards have 
cos a national benefit in this way, and have furnished matter for 
humming to all the boys about town: this humming is at first an 
accompaniment, and afterwards a substitute for thought. Exactly 
the same, but without the music, are the thousand species of ex- 
pressions, adages, and illustrations, which on their first application, 
no doubt, meant something, but which have long since laid aside 
the useful property of meaning. Those sweet words are to the 
author what the favourite tune 1s to the saunterer—a stop-gap in 
cogitation and in sentences. A reader may be puzzled to find 
out the association; but the difficulty is solved, when he learns, 
that, like the Paa vobiscum of Wamba, it is a passe par-tout. 

Cant is the epidemic of periodical essayism (we have no doubt 
of this very page practising what it preaches) ; but with a “ mé ig- 
nosco meis vitiis,” it is very allowable. Who could be for ever 
writing sense? or who would, when nonsense will do better? A 
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lively gentleman, with a stock of egotism, and the old dramatists 
common-placed, will write more popular essays in a week than 
Bacon and Clarendon excogitated ma year. Cant is current 
coin, as Langland would say ; sense is your heavy ingot, that no- 
body will carry, or take the trouble of assaying. Wisdom will 
not be listened to, unless ushered in by nonsense ; and the onl 
way to convey instruction is par parenthése, surrounding it with 
drollery, like the knowing fellow’s mode of passing a bad guinea, 
Slip it between two half-pence, and it will pass without chal- 
lenge.” 

There are some species of cant extremely amusing, frém the 
impudence with which it is endeavoured to pass them for some- 
thing better: they stare you in the face, like a lawyer of empt 
bag, with most vacuous importance. Of these the most insignifi- 
cant are the most barefaced—witness the dash, and the letter J. 
Of the pages of modern composition they have more than one-half 
in their own possession, yet the sum of their signification is no- 
thing. How 1s it that our ancestors were content with colon and 
semicolon, and yet contrived to be abundantly witty? That the 
dashless Addison was facetious, elegant, philosophic—all in the 
way of plain punctuation? But taste is changed : we read, think, 
ant talk hurry-skurry, and should never get to the end of a speech 
or aph without the assistance of 





, parenthesis, and quo- 
tation : 


Hail! thou inscrutable prosaic Muse, 

Where’er thou dwell’st,—in would-be poet's dream, 

Or essayist’s, or preacher’s sonorous theme; 
Welcome to all, ‘tis hard for thee to choose. 
And yet I ween, ne’er did thy wing delay 

To visit with thy sage and sapient, store 

Of common-place books and compiled lore, 
(Comma’d and noted well, “old book,” ‘ old play,’) 
Me, thy long-studious votary, that have 

In all thy temples been, and sung the Paxan, 
Which erst to thee black-letter’d Phoebus gave, 

And in the realms Cottonian and Harleian 
Daily resounds in mild and musty song 


To thee, Goddess of the quill-driving throng. Y. 
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PSEUDO-GENTLEMEN. 


** The streets were fill’d ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook ; 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers, 'scaped ; 
And the land stank, so numerous was the fry." —Cowrer, 


IMAGINE not, patient reader, I am about to declare war upon that 
part of the present generation which is growing up in real gentleship 
around me; my intention is only to expose the vain claims of certain 
scape-graces belonging to it, who would take the world by violence, 
and, under false pretences, make proselytes among our youth. The 
“ Tall bully that lifts his head and lies,”—the Greek of St. James’s- 
street and Pall-mall,—the tight-laced spark of fashion, with his hat on 
one side, and his elbows projected behind him like the thigh-joints of a 
grasshopper ;—the being who struts the pavé of this huge metropolis, 
wearing stays and an eye-glass, having no defect of vision, but being, 
in other respects, as “‘ herein-aftermentioned ;” and all those who drive 
a tilbury, habited in superfine broad cloth, upon which Stultz or Wes- 
ton have exhausted the utmost efforts of their supereminent skill in 
tailorifics—being at the same time unprincipled, unmannered, uncre- 
dited, unwitted, but not undunned—all and every of such beings come 
within the scope of my argument. I may, perhaps, arouse their anger 
by a new nomenclature ; but that anger I need not fear, for it is in- 
noxious—* hissing, but stingless;” and I shall render a service to the 
philosophy of manners, in despite of it, by vindicating an abused word, 
and substituting a correct term for a species of animal, 


“To ascertain whose sex, 
Twelve sage impannell’d matrons ’twould perplex : 
Nor male, nor female ; neither, and yet both, 
Of neuter-gender, and of Irish growth ; 
A six-foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate.”—CuurcHiLv. 


Mais revenons d nos moutons.—Eminent scholars, like Porson or Parr, 
have frequently been unable to determine the precise signification of 
certain words in the dead languages; they have pored and pored, 
* shook their ambrosial curls,” and, at last, left the matter in doubt. 
The truth is, that language, as well as fashion, having its fluctuations, 
the best philologists find it impracticable to trace its multiform 
changes: words, for example, that, in the days of our boyhood, ex- 
pressed a particular idea, we find, when we have arrived at man’s estate 
and mingled with the world, express one just the very reverse. It has 
happened thus with the word gentleman, for all mankind is aware that 
the term is now commonly used to designate one who may be an 
arrant knave. This abuse of an appellative, held in great esteem by 
our grandfathers and grandmothers, as the pink of every thing exeel- 
lent in man, would have made “ our ancestors startle with indignation” 
—to use a phrase of Lord Colchester’s, unprovable according to 
Judge Best. 
“Sir, 1 am a gentleman,” is at present the reply of every pick- 
pocket or bully, who robs or insults a worthier member of society, 
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and gets out of the scrape by giving himsclf a false appellation.— 
“Do you doubt my bemg a gentleman, Sir?” is the refuge of a 
fashionable liar, who is caught in an untruth. “ Upon my honour, as 
a gentleman,” is an asseveration that must not be disputed ; it gravi- 
tates like lead to the very centre, carrying with it all intervening doubts ; 
for, who dares dispute the honour of a gentleman ! “ I am a gentleman, 
and expect satisfaction,”—is often the language of a ruffian, who has 
not the smallest pretension to the title: nay, highwaymen have been 
known, of late years, to pique themselves upon committing a robbery 
in a gentlemanlike way, and have expressed an earnest wish to prevent 
the ladies they are pillaging from being alarmed. It may be con- 
tended, that gallantry to the fair has been inherent with all gentlemen- 
highwaymen, since the days of Macheath: however this may be, it is 
not indispensable in the composition of what is now understood by the 
epithet of which we are treating. Scenes in our law courts and places 
of amusement have lately proved this: that honourable feeling which, 
in spite of individual antipathies, never loses sight of the chivalric and ° 
magnanimous homage due to the sex—nay, the very pleadings of that 
sex itself, gentlemen, in the modern sense of the term, even among the 
better born, have not capacity to comprehend, nor high-bred sensibi- 
lity enough to honor. 

I would therefore propose, that having adopted the word Vevdo, 
into our language—for we have pseudodipteral, pseudology, pseudodox, 
pseudophilosophy, and many similar words—we should restore the term 
gentleman to its old signification, of a man of unimpeachable honour 
and gallantry, of dignified carriage, spotless reputation, a high mind, 
liberal views, and a goodly education ; and that we use the term Pseudo- 
Gentleman*, to signify gentleman in its modern and abused sense, that 
the ancient appellative may be no longer scandalized. 

Pseudo-gentlemen support various characters in life, and it is often 
easier to define what they are not, than what they are. The pseudo- 
gentleman has all the vice of the Chesterfield gentleman, without his 
dignity of carriage, elegance of manners, or affability: he is distin- 
guishable in the street at first view, by an unmeaning stare, often from 
a “round unthinking face;” and an occasional lifting-up of the 
shoulders, like the last dying convulsion of a suspended malefactor, 
and this he mistakes for a gentlemanly carriage. The manners of the 
Chesterfield gentleman cannot be practised by an impostor; they being 
so linked with him as to appear a part of his nature. The pseudo-gentle- 
man may be successfully rivalled by the city apprentice, the attorney's 
clerk, or an upper journeyman tailor :—the last, possessing facilities for 
imitation, by having a ready access to tape and broad-cloth, beyond the 


~—— 





* The public mind is sometimes highly sensible of philological propriety, and, 
in the present case, has endeavoured to designate the Pseudo-Gentleman by some 


other title than Gentleman; which latter it saw was an abuse of terms—hence the 
words Dandy, Corinthian, Swell, Exquisite, &c. &c, But some high literary autho- 
rity was wanted to record the change in lasting print ; and for that reason, neither 
of these words has been universally adopted—they had no poet to perpetuate them 


— Nocte, carent guia vate sacro ! 
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power of the other two, can scarcely ever be distinguished from the 
original he copies. The Chesterfield gentleman was always well- 
dressed; the pseudo-gentleman is, in appearance and manner, the cari- 
cature of a fop, the ultima Thule of extravagant frippery. The real 
gentleman generally gave his coat a character ; the pseudo-gentleman 
gets his character from his coat. The first was distinguished by a 
manner and an address visible under every garb, even if it were thread- 
bare; were he clothed in rags, he would still be “ every inch a gentle- 
man ;” the address and spirit of the character were inherent in him. 
Such men are yet to be found in society, though but sparingly scat- 
tered, like diamonds in a mine, surrounded with opaque spars and 
gravelly concretions innumerable. They are the Grandisons of the age 
—the best pictures of man in his majesty, and the extremes of social 
and visible attraction. 

The pseudo-gentleman must never be taken per se. He must always 
be seen with clothes of the newest cut, in company with his dogs, or 
in the stable with his horses, if he has the means of keeping them. He 
imagines that the respect paid to him is in the ratio of his conjectured 
expenditure, and, in consequence, he always talks of money in great 
sums, and in whole numbers; though he draws largely on his inven- 
tion for this sort of conversation, and what he says on the subject is 
often purely imaginary. He bullies every man who only ry cay a 
doubt of his word, and demands satisfaction; yet he talks of his in- 
trigues with women whom he never saw, and boasts of crimes that 
common charity tells us he could never be monster enough to commit. 
His mind is a chaos of confused vices and vanities; an uncultivated 
waste, nourishing only weeds and pernicious plants. He has not talent 
enough to fill an office in common society; though his family’s 
borough interest may sometimes cover his deficiencies sufficiently to 
qualify him for a sleeping Lord of the Admiralty ; a ministerial underling 
in Parliament, to count one on a question; or, he may be drilled by 
an expert Court master of the ceremonies, into a decent Lord of the 
Bedchamber. 

The old genuine English gentleman joined to the highest polish of 
manners, the integrity of a man of principle, and the kindest heart ; 
courage was, with him, only a secondary qualification. The pseudo- 
gentleman is directly the reverse ; he is heartless, and entirely destitute 
of integrity. In courage or bravado he is not always deficient; but it 
is of the wolfish species, that never borders on heroism: it is the in- 
stinctive bravery of the common soldier, constitutional to Englishmen ; 
but it is not that of the gentleman, or general. The bravery of Lord 
Hay at the battle of Fontenoy, when he exclaimed, “ Gentlemen of the 
French Guards, give us your fire!” is beyond the compass of his under- 
standing, as much as the conduct of Sir Philip Sidney (the most 
finished gentleman of his age) when dying before the walls of Zutphen ; 
or the noble act of the French officer to Colonel Ponsonby, at the 
battle of Waterloo. If in the Army, and there are many pseudo-gen- 
tlemen of that cloth, he prefers the corps that see no climate but their 
own, and that are “ cankers of a calm world, and a long peace.” 
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Pseudo-gentlemen of the army may always be distinguished from their 
brother officers; they 


‘“« shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman.” 


They call for a clean silk handkerchief to dust their boots after a 
campaign in the Park; and relieve their fatigues in a warm-bath, 
covered with a fine linen sheet, in which a couple of bottles of Eau de 
Cologne have been emptied. They are ill fit to bear the toils of a 
campaign : the foe who cried out in combat, factem fert miles ! would, 
of all others, the soonest panic-strike them. Numbers of these pseudo- 
gentlemen went to the Peninsular war, expecting, at the worst times, 
** a decent beef-steak, a silver fork, and a plate rubbed with a shallot ;” 
but found themselves sadly mistaken in their ideas of hard service. 
Leave of absence, for a perpetuity, from the Duke of Wellington, 
purged his gallant army of most who did not appear to reform radically. 
Che Navy produces few or none of the breed : the intractable nature of 
the initiation into that service, operates as an effectual bar to their 
introduction. 

There are pseudo-gentlemen who have an invincible attachment to 
grooms, coachmen, and stable-assistants. It is not so much from a 
regard to the generous horse, that this predilection arises, as from the 
sympathy of a congenial nature with his keepers. ‘The driving four 
horses, or fits, in a mail-carriage, is the ne plus ultra of ambition with 
many, whose pride soars no higher than to imitate the Jehus of the road 
in dress, manners, and language. They will go out of town a hundred 
miles, to meet and drive a stage-coach up, feeing the coachmen for 
their practice : disguised in a frieze coat with pearl buttons, they take 
their glass of ‘* gin and bitters” at the pot-houses on the road, open the 
doors for the passengers to get in, with “ Now, gentlemen, if you 
Ease ;” and seem perfectly at home. Some of our hereditary legis- 
ators may be found among the number of these. Instances are on 
record of the fore-tooth of a pseudo-gentleman having been punched 
out, in order to spit like a coachman, and project the saliva clear of 
the “ cattle and traces,” into the hedge, on the left-hand side of the 
road. These coachmen-like practices, which give rise to a boundless 
expenditure of revenue, generally introduce the pseudo-gentleman to 
the society of Jews and money-lenders, in whose hands he pledges all 
his property, present and prospective; so that when he has arrived 
three or four years beyond the age of discretion, he becomes in want of 
the necessary supplies of cash for his support. ‘Then, if the accident 
of birth have placed him in the patrician ranks, he is often made, all at 
once, to shew 

“* 4 most intense and flagrant zeal 


To serve his country. Ministerial ave 
Deals him out money from the public chest ;” 


and he, who could not govern himself, lives by mis-governing others. 
If he be of plebeian order, he finishes his career in Bunco Regis. His 
shifts and expedients to keep up his credit are numerous. He some- 
times tries to patch his fortune by matrimony, and makes love with 
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that nonchalance of manner, and drawl of language, which it is beyond 
the power of the pen to describe, but which may be best conceived by 
looking at the principal figure in Hogarth’s Marriage @ la Mude, and 
guessing how it would articulate. With the weaker part of the sex, 
the negligence of his manner is lost in the superior cut of his coat, and 
the tight lacing of his stays ; women being naturally fond of coxcombs: 
hut the impression the “ dear creature” makes at first sight is seldom 
lasting. He is neither constant nor romantic enough for a ward in 
chancery, and he cannot make verses—an indispensable requisite in that 
species of love, unless, indeed, he happen to be a collegian upon the 
town, and can throw something of mind into his address, and discuss 
the merits of a novel, or relate well a moving love-story. As to rich 
widows, they are generally placed beyond his reach by “ tall Lrishmen,” 
who are observed to take off almost all the modern dames of Ephesus. 
His principal trust, however, when his family happens to be respect- 
able, centres in the efforts of his parents to negotiate for him; ba- 
lancing family, or some other contingent, against money; and thus he 
secures his daily bread by a church-hallowed prostitution. 

Some pseudo-gentlemen, among the fortunate ones of the species, 
commence life in the dragoons, and finish their probationship in the 
church. It may be called a redeeming period in their lives, when the 
Christian sword of war is laid by for that of the Christian divine, and 
justice of the peace. They become gards de chasse to the county, flog 
vagrants, descant upon loyalty, browbeat the country gentlemen, shoot 
and hunt right apostolically, feed at public dinners, and perform other 
feats truly orthodox; while their numerous engagements, and the vis 
ineriie of “bellies with good capon lined,” prevent the performance 
of more than a weekly sermon of ten minutes, generally furnished them 
from Paternoster-row. They spare themsclves the trouble of ever 
being seen ‘ beside the bed where parting life is laid ;” and lay their 
ponderous frames in their churchyards at a good age, leaving a record 
of ‘‘ deeds immortal” at the whist table, the parish vestry, or at the 
’squire’s, by swallowing the third bottle, like “ Atlas unremoved.” 
But there is not a tithe of a tithe among the brood of pseudo- 
gentlemen, who close life so reputably or so gloriously as the pseudo- 
gentleman priest. 

Much more might be written on the present subject; but I have 
said enough to shew the necessity of avoiding any further clashing of 
appellations, and of establishing a useful distinction in language. | 
hope, finally, that every misnamed gentleman, who reads this proposal 
for re-baptizing him, may be duly grateful to the writer, nor feel, 
during the perusal, comme un petit diable au fond Gun benitier ! 


©. 
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ON INNOVATIONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have lived more than half a century, and most sin- 
cerely do I congratulate my wera and my country, that this period has 
perhaps done more towards the advancement of general knowledge, of 
improvement in the arts and sciences, and in the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life, than any former equal portion of time. It has also been 
my lot to depend for my subsistence upon an occupation where change 
and variety have been the life and soul of success, and I have not been 
soured by disappointment. With these preliminaries, it cannot well be 
supposed that I am one of those crabbed, superannuated mortals who 
think every innovation a crime, every improvement an evil, or that | 
should, without examination, pronounce that turnpike road to be the 
best which has cost the parish the least labour, or the least money. 
No, Sir, I have seen the important changes of round-toed, spider-toed, 
and square-toed shoes, without a particle of disgust, because I know 
of no standard by which to estimate their merits, and because I felt 
myself at full liberty to adopt or reject them, as inclination or conve- 
nience should direct. I have also been comparatively an indifferent 
observer of that change in the fashionable world which assimilates so 
closely to the precession of the equinoxes; and which will, in time, 
effect its own reform, by completing its circuit: and I rejoice that 
upon this principle my grandchildren may rise with the votaries of 
pleasure and fashion at four o’clock in the morning, and breakfast at 
six. For I hold it to be as uncontrovertible an axiom as any in Euclid, 
that if the lapse of a century has gradually changed the hour of break- 
fast from seven in the morning to seven in the evening, another century 
must inevitably bring it to its former standard :. my sole regret is, that 
my period is not at that favourable juncture. With all this equanimity, 
there are, however, some practices that move my spleen; and if you 
will spare me a page or two, I will bestow a little time in what I con- 
ceive to be some well-grounded complaints on the absurd and increas- 
ing obtrusion of foreign words, and of foreign pronunciation, into our 
language. 

Some of the distinguishing excellencies in a language, I have always 
considered to be, that the uniformity of its construction should admit 
but of few exceptions to general rules; that its analogies should be 
extensive, and founded in reason; and that it should contain the capa- 
bilities of improvement in its internal structure and genius. Admit 
these principles, and the approach towards perfection would be gradual, 
but sure, and a permanence might be hoped which should bid defiance 
to the changes of time and caprice, and secure admiration to such a 
language as that of the immortal Paradise Lost, as long as the dura- 
tion of the world. To trace the almost imperceptible changes that en- 
croach upon us is difficult; they excite no alarm, because they come 
singly, and under the disguise of service; a few absurdities are suffered 
because their effects appear trivial, and unconnected with general dan- 
ger ;—but let the present indifference of philologists continue, or ra- 
ther let their rage for bastard innovations go on, and the classic purity 
of Pope or Addison will, in a few centuries, be as unintelligible to 
general readers as the pages of Chaucer or Geoffry of Monmouth. 
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There is something in our nice conception of the exact shades of 
meaning in the words of a language, which every one feels, (and more 
especially if he understands more languages than one) but which it is 
impossible to explain. For instance, the word maurs has by some 
been translated morals, and by others manners, while each party must 
have been aware that his word but imperfectly expressed the idea in- 
tended ; both are right, but both deficient, as the original has an inter- 
mediate meaning, or rather includes both, with all the hair’s-breadth 
ideas associated between them. Yet still, though so expressive a word, 
it can never be properly Anglicised, and we ought rather to content our- 
selves with our deficiency, than attempt to graft so heterogeneous and 
crab-like a mixture upon our stock. The word ennui has lately made 
more rapid strides among us than its laziness would seem to counte- 
nance (and the fascinating tale which bears its name has aided the 
adoption); but how miserable a figure does it cut in our English uni- 
form! Fashion prescribes that its Gallic pronunciation shall be pre- 
served; and surely it is enough to give an Englishman the ee ren to 
twist his jaws to the barbarous attempt at ong-wee. The trial is ridi- 
culous, and while for our comfort we have Jassitude, weariness, spleen, 
languor, and the blue-devils at command, I should think our vocabulary 
is as rich and copious as the heart of melancholy itself could desire. 
Some recent adoptions have highly pleased me, as according well with 
the standard of simplicity, and approving themselves at the same time 
to the judgment of the linguist in their etymology; and such words as 
telegraph, panorama, and kaleidoscope, will hold a deserved place in our 
dictionaries as long as these elegant inventions shall be known; but 
never can common sense or English ears be reconciled to the horrid 
jargon of ayd-de-caung, sang-froy, bong-tong, shay-doo-ver, bong-mo, ec- 
claw, see-de-vaung, rong-de-voo, o-ture, day-nu-maung, tray, day-bu, and 
such-like trash, which is likely to delude us to infinity. Can a mere 
Englishman pronounce them; or, if he could, why must he ape a 
knowledge above his conception? He may mangle them till he is tired, 
or till the feelings of his hearers are completely excruciated, but never 
will he fully comprehend their meaning, nor articulate them at all 
better than a jackdaw. Let us take one or two instances from these 
words, as samples for inquiry, and see if convenience, beauty, or ne- 
cessity, can offer any thing in their favour. Bon-mot (good word) will, 
by any Frenchman, be understood as wit well expressed ; but our wif- 
ticism gives all the sense, and a deal more of propriety ; for what 
would be thought of a counsellor who should offer his services to speak 
a bon-mot for a criminal at the bar? We have a provincialism which 
deserves some degree of tenderness and respect from the extent of its 
circulation, and for a still better reason, that it was till lately the 
standard pronunciation, and perhaps ought to have been so continued. 
No small degree of ambiguity has crept in upon us by pronouncing beat, 
feat, meat, &c. as beet, feet, meet, &c. It is true, that if the old sound 
were continued, assimilating with bait, gait, wait, &c. some confusion 
would still remain, but certainly not so much as would be sacrificed, 
One of this class still retains its primitive sound, and if great be al- 
lowed to rhyme with strait, surely treat has an equal right to the privi- 
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lege. ‘Take then your new-fangled Anglo-gallicism ¢rait, and it will 
be found not a whit behind the former in absurdity ; it is totally un- 
tractable, and will no more class with English perspicuity, than a pig 
will class with a zebra, or Borulaski with Daniel Lambert. Pronounce 
it as you will, and you gain nothing but a confusion of ideas; call it 
tray, and it smells of the butler’s pantry, of the japanner’s shop; or 
your hearers are left to guess, if you mean your dog or a tea-board ; 
pronounce the terminating ¢, and it may then become turtle-soup, lolly- 
pop, or any other nick-nack in epicurism. And why admit this illegi- 
timate upstart, when our good old feature contains every tittle of the 
other’s meaning? Feature of the face, of the mind, of the country, of 
a book, is as comprehensive and analogous in every respect whatever. 

[t is useless investigating the crowd of gallicisms that might be pre- 
sented, and ninety-nine in a hundred of them would be found as useless 
in their application. ‘Two or three examples may be stated to shew 
the effort a language is capable of making to relieve itself from the 
harsh admixture of foreign intrusion ;—the word curmudgeon must be 
acknowledged to be whimsical and grotesque both in appearance and 
sound ;—no length of time or literary patronage can make it an elegant 
word, though it can hardly be denied to be an expressive one ; and it 
harmonizes infinitely better with us than its original cawr-mechant, 
(bad-heart.) Laf-tenant is another crippled subject, tortured into sub- 
mission, and losing what little importance he had in military gradation, 
hy merging into unintelligible nonsense. For a post of honour to be 
thus turned into ridicule, may to some be a subject of regret ; but in the 
language of the kitchen much precision ought not to be expected—and 
blumonge may be as easily comprehended as blanc-manger (white eating.) 
A few words, by way of digression, may shew that our transmarine 
neighbours can rival us in similar absurdities. ‘They have adopted 
ioo-lin-grin for bowling-green; and rosbif for roast-beef—and if those 
ulone who are faultless are entitled to “ cast the first stone,” we have 
no right to commence the fray. ; 

I have given these instances as borrowed from the French, that being 
more generally understood than any other language, and because our 
literary, commercial, and (would to God I might not add) our murder- 
ous intercourse, have exposed us most to the innovations of which | 
complain. Many other examples might be adduced as taken from 
other languages, and which are countenanced by the literary world ;— 
of these (to avoid prolixity) I shall only state the ill-matched and dis- 
cordant terminations from the Greek and Latin plurals. We have 
naturalized the useful and expressive word memorandum, and why should 


not the s form its plural, and thus correspond with our general rule ?-- 
But no— 


** He drew his bow, and shot at random, 
And kill’d his wife for a memorandum.’’ 


or as our innovating pluralists would have it— 


** And kill’d two men for memoranda.” 


Thus we have phenomena, stimuli, strata, fungi, errata, and a thousand 
more ready to fasten upon, as individual caprice may suggest, and with 
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the fatality of the vampire—each one contributing his share towards 
the obscurity and eventual destruction of a language which, probably, 
has had more varied capabilities displayed by the genius of its writers 
than any other which ever existed. 

But whatever reasons or apologies may be given for these mongrel 
innovations, and as if this evil were not sufficient, the public are foster- 
ing another malady, and altering our pronunciation as fast as ignorance 
or levity can dictate. Singularity appears to be the predominant 
whim; and I fear many of our distinguished contemporaries had rather 
be remembered by their absurdities than sink into oblivion :— 


«So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


In the republic of literature, however, all men are equal in rights, 
and my little forty-shillings mental freehold secures me an equal vote 
with my opulent neighbour ofa thousand a year. Ability will find its 
consequence, and command respect without any badges of distinction. 
If I walk the street in decent apparel, I have no occasion to insist on 
taking the wall of every person of inferior appearance; courtesy will 
give me the preference more perfectly than any laws could enforce it ; 
and so it is in literature. Genius may recommend, but it has no right 
to dictate; and the authority which attempts to remove our literary 
land-marks, should be resisted and brought to reason by numbers. I 
may admire the intellectual energies of a Johnson, a Walker, a Sheri- 
dan, or an Elphinston; but should feel as little disposed to submit to 
their fiat, as, in a political sense, I should have been satisfied with the 
sway of a Cesar or a Frederic. Let the public allow them consequence, 
but not arbitrary power, and scrutinize their proposed emendations 
with candour, but with independence. 

Claiming, therefore, the liberty of protest, I shall use it against those 
senseless and would-be-improvements which violate established rules, 
sanctioned by custom, by reason, and by analogy; and I have no fear 
of rendering myself ridiculous or censurable by such interference. Thus 
[I find bound, found, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, &e. all per- 
mitted to remain in unison; why must wound be singled out and 
modernized as an objection? If it be not a Gothic barbarity to inflict 
such a woond without provocation, then houghing and scalping are 
innocent amusements. Again we have, by common usage and con- 
sent, hour, lour, sour, four, &e.; by what stupid perversion, then, can 
we suffer that pour shall be torn from his associates, and sent into the 
exile of a parish workhouse ? We cannot spare the word poor from 
the language ; and as it belongs to so vast a majority in the “ social 
order,” surely it is of sufficient importance to stand alone without any 
infringement upon its dignity. It may be urged that pour and power 
having been similar in sound, no extra confusion is made by the 
change ; but to this it may be replied, that where a solitary instance of 
analogy is to be set in opposition to numbers, the appropriate rule 
should be to give the weight to quantity. 

Let us now see what a Babel-jargon has been thus vauntingly intro- 
duced under the garb of authority ;—what would the witlings of the day 
have said if Paddy O’Blarney, the Irish watchman, had first started 
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the lingo, and thus commenced the relation of a nocturnal frackaw—as 
we call it? 
“On going my roond at a very late hoor, 
1 foond a poor wretch all at length on the groond, 
The rain did in torrents tremendously poor, 
And I thought, tho’ so dark, I discover’d a woond.” 


I can bear to see the pretty sylphs of the day screw up their dress with 
one hand to display their symmetry, and carry their purse in the 
other to shew that they are not pennyless ; let them render themselves 
as ridiculous as they please, it is their own concern. But when Ma- 
ma has delegated to Miss Fifteenetta the important charge of making 
tea, and the fashionable babbler asks me if I will allow her to poor me 
out another cup? she is stepping out of her sphere; and if she were to 
poor her tee into my shoes I do not know that it would do more violence 
tomy feelings. Instead of multiplying our difficulties, the rule of ana- 
logy will enable us to reduce them; thus the words four and your . 
will be found deviating from the common standard, but as their un- 
sociable pronunciation is established, let them pass; or at any rate 
let us rather force them to compliance, than make the majority bend 
to their humour, and as a measure of uniformity, I should say, let 
them in future rhyme with sour, lour, devour, &c. 

There are, I suppose, few persons who have not hesitated as to the 
best pronunciation of foreign names of persons and places; and it 
must be admitted that on either side some awkward and grotesque at- 
tempts will inevitably be made. If we are always to take the Riles 
accent, then no person can presume to read a newspaper to others till 
he has learnt somewhat of every language in existence, dead or living. 
On the other hand, to attempt to give the English sound where the 
possibility does not exist, is distressing and often ludicrous. Who 
does not remember when the contending armies were hovering (vulture- 
like) in the neighbourhood of Ypres, and how did my poor country- 
men distress themselves, or their few knowing friends, with the pronun- 
ciation of this word so familiar to French understandings! One called 
it wupres, another yerps, a third whipprees, and while nobody was right, 
the belligerents were slaughtering each other with as little ceremony 
or compunction as this poor name was mangled by our cobbler politi- 
cians, or mechanic newsmongers. I will, however, venture to affirm 
that the fewest outrages will be committed by adhering as closely as 
we can to the English sound; and this is perhaps the mode most coun- 
tenanced by custom. IfI say I went through Leel to Paree I must 
expect to be unintelligible ; and a total want of similarity in the name 
is ~ liable to misconception than the endeavour to accommodate our 
organs of speech to every dialect under the sun. Thus, Stamboul and 
Constantinople, Etienne and Stephen, L’ Allemagne and Germany, will be 
more universally understood to mean the same thing, than an erroneous 
pronunciation can possibly be. 

But, Sir, I have not yet quite done with the former class, though a 
few words more shall release you from the (perhaps) tiresome perusal. 
By what stupid or wilful ambiguity could a worse change be adopted 
than that of substituting the » er dz ford? Is it possible to under- 
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stand what a person can mean who should say “I have been brushing 
the dzhu this morning”? One may put invention upon the rack, but 
the darkest enigma of the celebrated sphinx could not be more enve- 
loped in mystery. ‘Thus, it may be supposed that he had been cheat- 
ing an Israelite in a bargain for some old clothes, or it may possibly 
mean that he had been sparring with Mendoza; but least of all would 
it be. thought that he had been only sauntering in the dewy meadows. 

We have seen that some words will by slow degrees become trans- 
missible into our vernacular state ; it is much to be regretted that the 
facility of exchange in other cases should be instantaneous ; for surely 
the jostling of such a word as dissipated out of our pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, and the substitution of dizzy-pated in its stead, must provoke 
a smile from gravity, or a frown from common sense. Have we not 
already addle-pated, num-scull, shallow-brains, and many more synony- 
mous terms; what possible advantage then can arise from the new 
coinage, if more weight and value must be purloined from another 
quarter ? 

That these interpolations, so revolting to established custom, and so 
degrading to the judgment of the practitioners should be tolerated at 
the tea-table, at thé bar, or on the stage, is surely more than sufficient ; 
but to insult the house of God by the silly affectation is abominable. I 
can sit with tolerable patience to hear (as I sometimes have done) the 
“ Capting of our salvation,” or, “in the fust place reform, and in the 
next pur-ze-vere ;” but when I hear from one pulpit, that “ .we are all 
by Na-chure the crea-churcs of wrath, but that the Gosple poors the 
balm of comfort into the woonded buzzum ;” or from another the peti- 
tion, that the “ Almighty would in his own dzhu time accomplish his 
purposes”—then are my devotions dizzypated, and my indignant feclings 
roused ; and then it is that I devoutly wish all such vile, corrupt, 
puerile, hotch-potch lingo at the devil. J. L. 





SONNET FROM VINCENZIO DA FILICAJA. 


See a fond mother and her offspring round, 
Her soft soul melting with maternal love, 
Some to her breast she clasps, and others prove 
By kisses her affection: on the ground 
Her ready foot affords a rest for one ; 
Another smiling sits upon her knee ; 
By their desiring eyes and actions free, 
And lisping words their little wants are known— 
To those a gives asmile, a frown to these, 
But all in love. Thus awful Providence 
Watches and helps us—oft denies our sense 
But to invite more earnest prayer and praise, 
Or by withholding that which we implore, 
In the refusal gives a blessing more. 
2 
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HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS.* 


‘THERE are some men whose names seem to irradiate the age in which 
they are born, whose every step in life forms an epoch in science, and 
who, as if Nature herself were sedulous to guard them as her histo- 
rians, escape unhurt through perils that would alike appal the mind, 
and overwhelm the bodies, of less enthusiastic, less gifted individuals, 
Such is Humboldt, every addition to whose travels is an addition to 
our stock of knowledge. In him all the qualitiesthat are requisite for 
a philosopher and a man of science are most happily combined, whilst 
the energies of his mind seem to transform themselves into physical 
powers of more than natural strength, to enable him to follow whither 
his ardour leads him. The termination of his ‘ Personal Narrative” 
has made its appearance, and the last part is no way inferior to the 
first, in vigour of research, truth of inference, and beauty of moral re- 
flection. It is not easy for persons who stay quietly at home, to ima- . 
gine the exceeding energy of mind which must be called up, to bear 
some of the torments, the privations, the perplexities, of a man exposed 
to every variation of climate, and to peculiarities attendant on each, 
of which he may be totally ignorant. The moschettoes, for instance, 
just beyond the mouth of the Rio Aranca, assume the appearance of 
an evil so formidable as to forbid all the attempts of man towards civi- 
lization in the quarter which they infest, in a degree greater than is 
known in any other part of the habitable globe. 

‘* The lower strata of air, from the surface of the ground to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, are filled with venomous insects like a 
condensed vapour. If in an obscure spot, for instance in the grottoes 
of the cataracts formed by superincumbent blocks of granite, you 
direct your eyes toward the opening enlightened by the sun, you see 
clouds of moschettoes more or less thick, according as these little ani- 
mals, in their slow and regular movements to their own music [mouve- 
mens lents et cadencés\, form into groups, or spread themselves abroad. 
At the mission of San Borja, the suffering from moschettoes is greater 
than at Carichana; but in the raudales, at Atures, and above all at 
Maypures, this suffering may be said to attain its maximum. I doubt 
whether there be a country upon earth, where man is exposed to more 
cruel torments in the rainy season. Having passed the fifth degree of 
latitude, you are somewhat less stung; but on the Upper Oroonoko 
the stings are more painful, because the heat, and the absolute want of 
wind, render the air more burning, and more irritating in its contact 
with the skin.” 

No wonder that in the missions of the Oroonoko, in the villages 
placed on the banks of the river, surrounded by immense forests, 
stations to which the unfortunate priests of Spain are condemned for 
twenty years together, the plaga de los moscos, the plague of the flies, 


a 





** Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Con- 
tinent, during the years 1799—1404. By Alexander De Humboldt and Aimé 
Bonpland ; with maps, plans, &c. Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, 
aud translated ino English by Helen-Maria Williams.” Vol. V. 
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affords an inexhaustible subject of conversation, and that when two 

‘sons meet in the morning the first questions they address to each 
other are ‘* How did you find the zancudoes during the night?) How 
are we to-day for the moschettoes ?” Some of these poor missionaries 
shewed their legs to Mr. Humboldt, which were so discoloured by the 
repeated stinging of the different species of these tormentors (for their 
name is legion) that it was difficult to see a trace of the whiteness of 
the skin between the spots of coagulated blood. The different species 
do not congregate together, but occupy the air in succession, and 
sometimes there is a short interval of quiet between the changes, which 
is enjoyed with an ecstasy that must make the recommencement of the 
attack still more insupportable. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
Indians are less susceptible of the bites of these insects than the Eu- 
ropeans. ‘ How comfortable must people be in the moon,” said a 
Saliva Indian to father Gumilla; “ she looks so beautiful and so clear 
that she must be free from moschettoes.” Mr. Humboldt’s account of 
this plague of the deserts is minute and highly interesting ; as is also 
his description of the missions in general, and of those whom God has 
ordained, as the monks despairingly express themselves, to inhabit 
them. But our limits forbid us to enter into particulars: instead of 
which we will present our readers with the following characteristic 
sketch of a part of the travelling suite of Mr. Humboldt and his com- 
panion Bonpland, in their passage up the Rio Negro. 

“Tn one of the huts of the Pacimonales we made the acquisition of 
two large fine birds, a toucan (piapoco)*, approaching the ramphastos 
erythrorhynchos, and an ana, a species of macaw, seventeen inches 
long, having the whole body of a purple colour, like the p. macao. 
We had already in our canoe seven parrots, two manakins (pipra), a 
motmot, two guans, or pavas de monte, two manaviris (cercoleptes or 
viverra caudivolvula), and eight monkeys, namely, two ateles+t, two 
titis , one viudita§, two douroucoulis or nocturnal monkeys ||, and the 
cacajao with a short tail. Father Zea whispered some complaints 
at the daily augmentation of this ambulatory collection, The tou- 
can resembles the raven in its manners and intelligence. It is a 
courageous animal, but easily tamed. Its long and stout beak serves 
to defend it at a distance. It makes itself master of the house, steals 
whatever it can come at, and loves to bathe often and fish on the banks 
of the river. The toucan we had bought was very young; yet it took 
delight, during the whole voyage, in teazing the cusicusis, or nocturnal 
monkeys, which are sad and passionate. I did not observe what has 
been related in some works of natural history, that the toucan is forced, 
from the structure of its beak, to swallow its food by throwing it uP 
into the air. It raises it indeed with some difficulty from the ground, 





* Kiapoco, or aviapoco. 

+ Marimonda of the Great Cataracts, simia belzebuth, Brissen. 

t Simia sciurea, the saimiri of Buffon. (See my ‘‘ Rec. d’Observ. de Zoologie,”” 
vol. i. p. 327, 334, 353, and 357.) § Simia lugens. (Ib., p. 319). 

\| Cusicusi or simia trivirgata. (Ib. p. 307 and 354.) ‘This is the aotus of Illiger. 

{ Simia melanocephala, mono feo. (Ib. p. 317.) These last three species are 
new, 
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but, having once seized it with the point of its enormous beak, it has 
only to lift it up by throwing hack its head, and hold it perpendicularly 
as long as it is in the act of swallowing. This bird makes extraordinary 
gestures when preparing to drink. The monks say, that it makes the 
sign of the cross upon the water ; and this popular belief has obtained 
for the toucan, from the creoles, the singular name of diostede (God 
grant it thee.) 

‘* Most of our animals were confined in small willow cages ; others ran 
at full liberty all over the boat. At the approach of rain, the macaws 
sent forth frightful cries, the toucan wanted to gain the shore to fish, 
and the little monkeys, the titis, went in search of father Zea, to take 
shelter in the large sleeves of his Franciscan habit. These scenes were 
often repeated, and made us forget the torment of the moschettoes.” 

Of many tribes of Indians being in the constant habit of eating 
human flesh, M. Humboldt does not appear to entertain the smallest 
doubt; and, indeed, it would be folly to disbelieve what the missiona- 
ries, though unwillingly, admit, and the Indians themselves boast of. 
Cocuy, a celebrated warrior, and chief of the Manitivitanoes, used to 
devour the finest and fattest of his wives, an instance of epicurism 
which seandalized no little the worthy missionaries, who converted 
him to christianity; though, without working that change in his appe- 
tite which they did in his belief. ‘‘ It is a bad habit,” says father Gili, 
of these people of Guyana, “in other respects so good and so mild.” 

‘** You cannot imagine,’ said the old missionary of Mandavaca, 
‘all the perversity of this familia de Indios, You receive men of a 
new tribe into the village ; they appear to be mild, good, and _labori- 
ous; but, suffer them to take part in an incursion (entrada) to bring in 
the natives, and you can scarcely prevent them from murdering all they 
meet, and hiding some portions of the dead bodies.’ In reflecting on 
the manners of these Indians, we are almost terrified at that combina- 
tion of sentiments, which seem mutually to exclude each other; that 
faculty of nations to become but partially humanized; that _pre- 
ponderance of customs, prejudices, and traditions, over the natural 
reflections of the heart. We had a fugitive Indian from the Guaisia in 
our canoe, who had become sufficiently civilized in a few weeks, to be 
useful to us In placing the instruments necessary for our observations 
at night. He was no less mild than intelligent, and we had some de- 
sire of taking him into our service. What was our regret, when, 
talking to him by means of an interpreter, we learned, ‘that the flesh 
of the marimonde monkeys, though blacker, appeared to him to have 
the taste of human flesh.’ He told us ‘ that his relations (that is, the peo- 
= of his tribe) preferred the inside of the hands in man, as in bears.’ 

‘his assertion was accompanied with gestures of savage joy. We in- 
quired of this young man, so calm and so affectionate in the little services 
which he ey A us, whether he still felt sometimes a desire to eat of 
a Cheruvichahena. He answered without discomposure, that, living 
in the mission, he would only eat what he saw was eaten by los Padres. 
Reproaches addressed to the natives on the abominable practice, which 
we here discuss, produce no effect ; it is as if a Bramin of the Ganges, 
travelling in Europe, reproached us with our habit of feeding on the 
flesh of animals. In the eyes of the Indian of the Guaisia, the Cheru- 
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vichahena was a being entirely different from himself; and whom he 
thought it was no more unjust to kill, than the jaguars of the forest. 
It was merely from a sense of propriety, that, as long as he should re- 
main in the mission, he would only eat the same food as los Padres. The 
natives, if they return to their tribe (al monte), or find themselves 
pressed by hunger, soon resume their ancient habits of anthropophagy. 
And why should we be so much astonished at this inconstancy in the 
tribes of the Oroonoko, when we are reminded, by terrible and well 
ascertained examples, of what has passed among civilized nations in 
times of great scarcity? In Egypt, in the thirteenth century, the habit 
of eating human flesh pervaded all classes of society ; extraordinary 
snares were spread for physicians in particular. They were called to 
attend persons, who pretended to be sick, but who were only hungry ; 
and it was not in order to be consulted, but devoured. An _ historian 
of great veracity, Abd-Allatif, has related, how a practice, which at 
first inspired dread and horror, soon occasioned not the slightest 
surprise.* ” 

Next to the contemplation of this feast of the anthropophagi, we re- 
commend the following for its singularity, to the imagination of our 
readers, to look-upon with what appetite they may. 

* The hut, where the natives were assembled, displayed during seve- 
ral days a very singular aspect. There was neither table nor bench, 
but large roasted monkeys, blackened by smoke, were ranged in order 
resting against the wall. These were the marimonides (ateles belzebuth), 
and those bearded monkeys called capuchins, which must not be con- 
founded with the weeper, or sai (simia capucina of Buffon). The 
manner of roasting these anthropomorphous animals contributes singu- 
larly to render their appearance disagreeable in the eyes of civilized 
man. A little grating, or lattice, of very hard wood, is formed, and 
raised one foot from the ground. ‘The monkey is skinned, and bent 
into a sitting posture; the head generally resting on the arms, which 
are meagre and long; but sometimes these are crossed behind the back. 
When it is tied on the grating, a very clear fire is kindled below. 
The monkey, enveloped in smoke and flame, is broiled and blackened 
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* Account of Egypt by Ald-Allatif, Physician of Bagdad, translated into French by 
M. Silv. de Sacy, p. 360—374. ‘* When the poor began to eat human flesh, the 
horror and astonishment caused by repasts so dreadful were such, that these crimes 
furnished the never ceasing subject of every conversation. But at length the peo- 
ple became so accustomed to it, and conceived such a taste for this detestable food, 
that people of wealth and respectability were found to use it as their ordinary food, 
to eat it by way of regale, and even to lay ina stock of it. This flesh was pre- 
pared in different ways, and the practice being once introduced, spread into the 
provinces, so that examples of it were found in every part of Egypt. It then no 
longer caused any surprise ; the horror, it had at first inspired, vanished; and it 
was mentioned as an indifferent and ordinary thing. This fury of devouring one 
another became so common among the poor, that the greater part perished in this 
manner. These wretches employed all sorts of artifices to seize men by surprise, 
or decoy them into their houses wnder false pretences, This happened to three 
physicians among those who visited me; and a bookseller, who sold me books, an 
old and very corpulent man, fell into their snares, and escaped with great difficulty, 
All the facts which we relate as ocular witnesses fell under our observation acci- 
dentally, for we gencrally avoided seeing spectacles, which inspired us with so 
much horror.” 
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at the same time.* On seeing the natives devour the arm or leg of a 
roasted monkey, it is difficult not to believe, that this habit of eating 
animals, that so much resemble man in their physical organization, has, 
in a certain degree, contributed to diminish the horror of anthropo- 
phagy among savages. Roasted monkeys, particularly those that have 
a very round head, display a hideous resemblance to a child; the Eu- 
ropeans therefore, who are obliged to feed on quadrumanes, preter 
separating the head and the hands, and serve up only the rest of the 
animal at their tables. The flesh of monkeys is so lean and dry, thai 
Mr. Bonpland has preserved in his collections at Paris an arm and 
hand, which had been broiled over the fire at Esmeralda; and no 
smell arises from them after a great number of years.” 

Whilst we are on the subject of ¢aste, which is allowed to be mere 
matter of opinion, not of dispute, we will make mention of another 
diet, not exactly either animal or vegetable, but which we suppose may 
combine the flavours of both to those who indulge in it. We speak 
of the Otomacs, a tribe in the rudest state, who inhabit the pictu- 
resque mission of Uruana, and who present one of the most extraor- 
dinary physiological phenomena. 

* The Otomacs,” says Mr. Humboldt, “ eat earth; that is, they 
swallow every day, during several months, very considerable quanti- 
ties, to appease hunger, without injuring their health.” = And _ his _ar- 
guments on this singular custom are so curious, that though our 
limits forbid us from pursuing them further, we cannot but recommend 
them, with the whole of the work, to the attention of our readers, as 
very highly interesting. 


rr 


rO LELIA. 


QO, sainted Lelia! when the dew-bright rose 
Shines in the pale moon’s pure and pearly light ; 
While o’er its blu shing head serenely Hows 
The song of love’s mild melodist of night— 
"Tis Nature’s record of thy beauties—where 
Thy lucid eye is emblem’d by the dew,— 
Thy brow of whiteness, by the moon-light fair, 
And thy soft cheek, by the rich rose’s hue.— 
QO, I have seen this emblem! and have thought 
The nightingale’s sweet warbling like thy voice. 
Yet, though the dew-bright rose and moon-light brought 
Thy form to mind, I could not long rejoice : 
For as I gaz’d upon the flow’r delighted, 
I sigh’d to think, it might, like thee, be blighted ! C. L. 





* «« Soon after my return to Europe, an engraving was published at Weimar, from 
a drawing composed with great spirit by Mr. Schick at Rome, representing one 0! 
our resting-places on the banks of the Oroonoko, In the foreground some Indians 
are occupied in roasting a monkey.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN KING, FROM A SWEDISH LEGEND. 


One is surprised that the legendary lore of Sweden should be so 
little known to the rest of Europe; for, although it is a country less ex- 
plored by travellers than any other so far advanced in civilization, 
there is a penetrating spirit in popular poetry, that usually enables it to 
make its way, under every disadvantage. 

The incidents in the following tale are taken from an old Swedish 
Ballad, founded on a superstition common in ancient times to that 
country, and our own; the mythology of both nations having peo- 
pled the interior of their mountains with a powerful, vindictive, and 
mysterious race—objects always of terror, and sometimes of wiwary 
love, but usually fatal to those by whom they were not sedulously 
shunned. 

* Open, open, green hill, and let a fair maid in,” with the subse- 
quent admittance of the damsel, according to her invocation, in one of 
our nursery-tales, is evidently akin to the fate of Isabel. 


THE MOUNTAIN KING. 


She heard the bell toll, and went forth at the dawn— 

It is not to matins the maiden is gone : 

‘The mother believes that her child went to pray— 

No prayer did fair Isabel utter that day. ' 

Where, through the grey twilight, did Isabel go? 

Alas! to the mountains with helmets of snow, 

Whose dark brows seem to frown o’er the laurel and rose 
That so lovingly under their shadows repose. 


On the highest of hills did fair Isabel rest,— 

Her delicate fingers have tapped at its breast ; 

** Rise, King of the mountains! unbar thy green door, 
I have seen thee in dreams! I must see thee once more.”— 
** Cease, Isabel, cease! I refuse for thy sake ; 

That maid is my bride who beholds me awake: 

And some consi tallistion the Fates ever bring 

To her who espouses the pale Mountain-king.”— 

“« Let my fate be the darkest thy caverns have seen, 

I will brave all its horrors to move as thy Queen ; 
Then rise! Mountain-monarch ! unbar thy green door, 
I must gaze on thy terrible beauty once more,.”’— 


The lightning flash’d blue, and the thunder spake loud, 
The sun was obscured by an ominous cloud ; 

The doors of the mountain, in darkness and storm, 
Flew open,—and closed over Isabel’s form. 


In a palace of splendour, received as a Queen, 
A rich robe is ckisp’d round her by handmaids unseen ; 
And the gems of her crown are selected to vie 

With her sun-shine of smile, and her soul-speaking eye. 
Sweet voices, responsive, breathe softly around, 

And pour on her name all the treasures of sound,— 
Now harmoniously blending, now pearly and bright, 
Falls each delicate note, like a drop of pure light. 
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Now they linger and fade, like a lover’s last sigh, 
And now the full chorus floats proudly on high, 
Where, like Iris in hue, shedding odours divine, 
Lamps nourish’d with perfumes eternally shine. 


But the wild rush of hope that check’d Isabel’s breath 
Closed her ear to soft tones, like the dull ear of death ; 
And she mark’d not the splendour that glitter’d around, 
Her eye sought but one object—her ear but one sound.— 


"T'was a moment, no more—yet seem’d ages to fleet, 
Ere the pale Mountain-monarch appear’d at her feet : 
He knelt at her feet, and he whisper’d soft vows— 
Words, man dare not utter, have made her his spouse. 


His subjects are thronging with looks of surprise, 

And fix on her face their inquisitive eyes ; 

They drew near with respect, yet she met them with awe, 
For a likeness in each to their monarch she saw. 


And wherever she turned, some lines were impress’d 
Of the visage imprinted so deep in her breast ; 

So sweetly majestic—so mildly severe— 

That her tremulous love often thrill’d into fear. 


But he calms her in whispers, and gems her dark hair 
With treasures, and wonders—the beauteous—the rare— 
Sought in darkest recesses of desolate caves, 

Paved with jasper, and cover’d with deep-flowing waves. 
Her life one smooth ocean of boundless repose, 

Without chance, change, or time, like eternity shews, 
Save that eight smiling infants successively shine, 
Flashing star after star, in their beauty divine. 


When she drank the deep love of their fathomless cyes, 
Feeling Heaven’s own breath in their infantine sighs, 
These ineffable stirrings of nature awaken 

The deepest remorse for a mother forsaken. 


In the full tide of passion did Isabel fling 

Her fair form at the feet of the pale Mountain-king ;— 
**A boon from my lord and my banka I crave, 

Let me kiss my fond mother, or weep o’er her grave.” 


“Then go to thy mother,—in sadness bereft, 

But say not a word of the babes thou hast left.”— 
Soon was Isabel lock’d in a parent’s embrace, 

And the tears of forgiveness fell fast on her face. 


“Oh! remain, my lost bird, in the haunts of thy youth, 
Nor again flee the precincts of honour and truth ; 
Though the gardens of Error are perfumed with flowers, 
‘The adder and snake lie conceal’d in her bowers.’’ 


** With the blushes of shame had her cheek ever burn’d 
To her home had fair Isabel never return’d ; 

By the King of the mountains selected as queen, 

The truest and fondest of wives have I been. 


** In his realms neither sorrow nor sickness appear— 

I had nearly forgot—almost long’d for—a tear ; 

And our bridal is blest by the bounty of Heaven— 

I have one peerless daughter—my sous they are seven.” 











Nice Men. 


Then strode o’er the threshold the pale Mountain-king— 

** Why standest thou here, thus presuming to fling 

Such aspersions on meas I ne’er can forgive ?— 

The revealer of secrets deserves not to live.” 

“* No aspersions on thee have these lips ever thrown, 

I have dwelt on thy love and thy ie ate alone.” 

**Thou hast mention’d the babes with thy venomous breath— 
Thou fool! that vain boast has condemn’d them to death. 


*« Forewarn’d, thou hast broken the merciful spell 
That permits in our palace those children to dwell, 
W hose existence has never been whisper’d on earth— 
Oh! accursed the hour I rejoiced in their birth!” 


Then he struck her fair face as she knelt at his feet— 

**Qh! the death-blow,” she cried, “ from thy hands will be sweet! 
Since the deep chords of love thus mysteriously thrill, 

While | suffer in patience resign’d to thy will.” 

‘* In this ill-fated mansion no more shalt thou stay, 

Where thy crime was committed :—Away! then—Away!” 

‘« Farewell, my dear father !—farewell, my fond mother !— 
Farewell, weeping sister !—farewell, infant brother !|— 
















































“* Farewell, ye high Heavens !—farewell, thou green earth !— 
And farewell, thou sweet home, the dear place of my birth !— 
For the King of the mountains I left ye before, 

And for him, in his anger, 1 leave ye once more.” 


Horrid laughter appears in the Monarch’s dark face, 
While nine circles around the tall mountain they trace,— 
And the tears on fair Isabel’s bosom fell fast, 

As smaller each circle became than the last. 


The glad sun in the blue depths of heaven shone bright 
As she gaspingly sought the fast ray of its light; 

Her young daughter beheld her with terror o’ercast— 

**Oh, mother, dear mother! repose thee at last. 

‘** Beneath this gold canopy lay thy pale head, 

Where cushions of crimson profusely 1’ve spread.” 

«My child! give me wine—bring the cup of my deatht— 

Then close my sad eyelids—receive my last breath. 

‘* A more tender farewell thy poor mother would take, 

But fears, my sweet daughter! thy young heart ’twould break.” 
She drank—and to ice a more warm heart was chill’d, 

‘han by love’s richest treasures had ever been fill'd. 

Thus from home and from happiness Isabel stray’d, 

And thus the pale Monarch her passion repaid ;— 

Like a lily she sank when a pitiless shower 

Has unsparingly beat on the delicate flower. M. A. S. 
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NICE MEN. 


THERE are several kinds of nice men; but 1 shall content my 
readers with two of them :— 

I. Whe nice-tasted man.—He is your hypercritic in literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, acting, dancing, and singing; and is, 
moreover, over-protound in the virtu of coats, snull-doxes, and kept- 
Chloes. A creature of this class is as troublesome to you with his 
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opinions, as an old over-provident housekeeper of the Mistress Alison 
frugality, or a conscientious steward; (but these are very scarce 
troubles.) 

All niceness is effeminacy: niceness of judgment is but mental 
effeminacy. Strong minds are sometimes diseased down to it; but 
there are some minds that seem born with this sickliness of the judg- 
ment; one can conceive that they had a severe taste in pap, when 
infants; and when boys, were supreme-judgmented in taws, blood- 
alleys, and peg-tops. ‘The man is as much to be pitied who has this 
malady of the mind, as if he had any one lingering disorder of the 
whole catalogue of sufferings which our “vile flesh is heir to.” A 
nice woman is put-up-with-able ;—I knew one who was so over- 
exquisite, she would not be cantered in a swing set up in a kitchen- 
garden, because, as she whispered, the potatoes had eyes; but a nice 
man is a nausea: it is, as a certain Irish orator would say, the lion 
aping the lap-dog ; the oak the violet. 

You shall know this class simply by their noses. There is ob- 
servable, in that very expressive feature, a prominent indication of 
never-failing conceitedness of opinion, and a nice dissatisfaction with 
every thing but themselves, in the up-curling of its widely-dilated 
nostrils: the nose I mean is very like the poet Gray’s. You would 
think, at the first wink, that it was merely hypercritical in snuffs, 
and profound in distinguishing adulterated Irish Blackguard from the 
real; but, upon a nearer acquaintance, you discover that its discern- 
ment is of a higher and nicer character. This nose may vary in its 
shape: it may have the straightness of the Grecian; the eagle- 
beaked curve of the Roman; the strength and manly beauty of the 
English ; the shortness and pertinacity of the Scotch; or the snubbi- 
ness and obstinate stupidity of the Irish nose: the contour may vary, 
but the sentiment, the expression of the nose, is ever the same. 

A critic of this class will not suffer you to admire any one thing for 
yourself: it is his pleasure (which, consequently, is your pain) to 
point out two things you should admire, which are not worthy to be 
admired, and two hundred you should not, which are. If Venus her- 
self could bud out of her imaginary existence into the full-blown 
beauty of a thing of life, and come among the inhabitants of this ‘ ter- 
raqueous earth,” our nice man would find out that she halted in her 
gait; or that she squinted ; or that her teeth were not so white as 
Ruspini’s; or that her waist required stays @ la Diana, to give it a 
graceful, undulating bend; orthat her yellow tresses had too much of 
the sandy hue in them, and perhaps call her a “ red-haired wench.” 
If you have a new coat, you must consult his taste, and not your own ; 
or endure the penalty of being held by the third button (that 1s his 
favourite one, because three is the number of the Graces,) while he 
lectures on the cut and constitution of coats, from the remotest collar 
of antiquity, to the most recent cape of modern days--from the little 
coat of Samuel, to the great coat of Soames. You sprain your ancle 
in a slip from the pavement, and he falls to shewing you how you 
might have sprained it with more grace in a Psychean quadrille. You 
weep the loss of some dear friend before him, and he asks you whether 
you have ever seen the celebrated statue of the weeping Narcissus, or 
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that of the tearful Niobe; he thinks their attitudes have more of the 
grace and sentiment of sorrow in them than your's. This is imperti- 
nent and unfeeling enough; but I verily believe that if his brother 
were about to endure what is technically termed the “ Tyburn-tie,” 
he would object to the taste of the county-valet, and would, perhaps, 
step up on the scaffold to change the knot to the “tie @ la Cavendish.” 
He is a critic in every thing, from a pin to a pyramid; from an epic 
to an epigram. He looks at Memnon’s head (in the Museum) through 
a microscope, and discovers that the granite is not without flaws. It 
is not easy to please him who cannot please himself. I should as soon 
hope to please a fieet-footed greyhound, by ordering him to be horse- 
shoed. Did Apollo himself indulge his ear with a capriccio, he 
would play too flat or too sharp. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Shakspeare shocks him; and that “ his dramatic style is a bad one ;” 
or that ** Ben Jonson’s works, taken altogether, are but trash.” (Pope.) 
Milton, he agrees with Waller in considering as nothing more than 
‘an old, blind schoolmaster, who wrote a poem,” something about 
the loss of Paradise, or his pug-puppy, he forgets which, who, “ if 
dulness and lepgth are the principal requisites for a grand work,” 
certainly was a great author. You shew him a painting of Hope you 
have just finished; he asks you to let him look at Despair, and gives 
you to understand, by a certain smirk of conceit writhing in the cor- 
ners of his mouth, which he would prefer if he had to marry either of 
them by the choice of her portrait, You shew him a skefch you have 
made for a grand picture of the Furies dragging Eurydice back to the 
infernal regions; and he asks you why you did not persuade the 
Furies to put their snakes in papers, “ for you see they are horribly 
out of curl.” You shew him your own portrait; he glances hastily 
at it, and says, “ You have flattered the old gentleman too much,” 
meaning your father. You assure him that it was intended for you, 
and he lifts up his brows with surprise, and assures you, in return, 
that it is not a bit like you; besides, ‘‘ who would know it to be the 
portrait of a painter? Let it have some mark and likelihood in it. 
Why not throw in a touch or two of St. Luke’s style—a bull's head 
and a pallet in it?” You do not suspect him then, and you paint 
another; and to pourtray your profession as well as yourself, you in- 
troduce the portrait of a favourite ass on the easel. You call him in ; 
and at the first glance he cries, ‘‘ Why, what is this? Here is the 
ass’s head to the left, and your's is to the right; but perhaps you 
designed to shew the same head in two positions?” You quarrel with 
him for his ill-nature; and then he begs your pardon for his severity, 
and confesses that he is a little out of temper, because he had pricked 
his fingers with ‘‘Gammar Gurton’s needle, "in buying a Whitechapel* 
one; and then, to restore you to smiling, he says, z Tut, man, never 
be fretted by a sneer! Sneers are to a fine-spirited genius, what 
spurs are to a high-mettled horse—they prick him on to strong en- 
deavour. Why, there was What's-his-name, the great fine-art-ist, 
sneered at me but yesterday, with his polar, cold-looking nose, (not 
that I consider myself a genius—Apollo forbid !) and why, guess you ? 


* A cant phrase for a counterfeited copy of this old play. 
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because I insisted that the toe-nail of the Piping Faun was a more 
perfect semicircle than the eyelid of John of Bologna’s Couching 
Venus! 1 did not chafe and fret, and pull my wig upon my brow— 
not! I coolly, and with all possible consideration, requested him, 
if he did not mean to saturate me with a cold, to favour me so much, 
when he sneered to-morrow at me, as to take the chill off his nose. 
The creature griuned his best Sardonic grin, (copied from an antique 
gem in his cabinet), and would have lent me his wife for my wit.” 

You confide your new comedy to his hands; he looks at the cover, 
and admires its Grecian border, though he thinks “ the Egyptian 
would have been more @ propos, as the scene lies in England” (this is 
his manner of sneering) ; reads through the title down to “ 1820,” re- 
turns it, calls it a farce run to seed, advises you to study divinity, and 
sends you a pastoral discourse by old Toplady. 

Mrs. Jenkinson introduces her French shock-dog to him, aud he 
shocks her, by declaring that he sees nothing in him but an animated 
hearth-rug. 

There is a line which I was in the ten years’ innocent habit of ad- 
wiring, for the beauty of its thought: 


* The conscious water saw its Lord, and blush’d:” 


he proved, perfectly to my dis-satisfaction, that it was nonsense; “ for 
(said he) though blushing might give to the water the hue of wine, it 
required something more to give it the quality.” 

He is proud to be considered a man of taste, though he sometimes 
allows that taste is a great maker of little minds. A friend of his 
says of him, that “ he is like the Lord Mayor's taster,— he makes a 
meal of no one dish, and is hungry with plenty before him.” He is, 
however, a very gourmand in taste; and it is not a few dainties will 
satisfy his appetite. He picks a leg of the young Antinous ; a bit of 
the breast of Canova’s Venus; a lip of the Piping Faun; a knuckle 
vf the Gladiator; the wing of an angel from the Cartoons; and a 
pope's eye from Lawrence's Pontiff ;—these tid-bits serve for his 
morning repast. His more substantial, or dinner-meal, consists of an 
olla podrida of Lamb's tales, Crabbe’s tales, and Hogg’s tales,—a 
strangely-selected literary dish, all of which he tastes of, with a 
hungry ostrich sort of haste, grumbling as he picks them to pieces, 
like a gourmand who is fuller of spleen than satisfaction, when his 
soles are done to devils. Two dozen of Milton objections, instead of 
one of ditto oysters, serve as a side dish. A mouthful of Bacon, 
swallowed, with some complaints of there being too much of the At- 
tic salt in it for his taste, and an insinuation that it has grown rusty 
from antiquity, and is not likely to be relished by high tastes, finishes 
the meal. 

His opinions are not worth much; but I was glad to hear him say, 
“that any lord who wrote poetry, and could be priggish enough to 
assert that Cowper was no poet, would be intemperate enough to take 
the next chair’s wig off to wipe his own mouth with.” 

Il. The Nice, or Ladies’ Man.—This is a sort of Tom Shuffleton 
grown flat, staid, and fortyish: a fop running to seed ; just sucha 
being as would have made Cowper's -‘* wiicel-footed chair, wide- 
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elbowed and wadded with hair,” — which he thanked Lady Hes- 
; I 


keth pleasantly) a thorn-stool. He says, of such an one— 


“‘ T cannot talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman, that’s all perfume ; 
The sight’s enough—no need to smell a beau ; 
Who thrusts his head into a raree-show ? 
His odoriferous attempts to please, 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees ; 
But we that make no honey, though we sting, 
Poets, are sometimes apt to maul the thing.” 


The ingredients which go to his composition, are—a good face, 
white teeth, and regular (or, as a waggish friend of mine describes 
them, teeth which keep good hours); a nose that has neither sneers 
nor snuff about it, though it politely puts itself to the expense of 
maintaining a box for noses that carry their own sneers, but take anv- 
body's snuff; a very moderate share of sense, and an immoderate 
share of nonsense, mixed according to the Gratiano recipe, (that is, 
in the proportion of two grains of wheat to two bushels of chaft); a 
vwice that sounds agreeably musical in a ‘‘ How-d’ye-do?” in the 
anti-room, in a quartett or conversation in any room, or in a “ good 
night” at the extremity of the hall-stairs ; a back which can bend 
like a willow to my Lord George, or my Lady Fanny; a smile and 
insinuated sovereign, which purchase my lord's butler, and procure 
him hot plates, choice bits, and frequent changes of both, besides 
careful helpings-on of great coats, infinite care-takings of hats, 
umbrellas, and walking-sticks, and gentle shuttings of hall and hack- 
ney-coach-doors after him; a smirk that does not displease my 
iady’s confidential maid, when it is accompanied by something sub- 
stantial though flimsy; hands white, long-fingered, and acorn-nailed, 
if convenient: legs with some probability of calf; ancles as much 
superior to the Apollo Belvidere as possible ; two eyes of one colour ; 
whiskers and hair of his own growth; with washes, essences, lavender 
soaps, tooth-picks and powders, tight waist, tighter pantaloons, silk- 
stockings, &c. &c. 

He is of an equable temper, lightly pleased, and not lightly dis- 
pleased. He is as cheerful to-day as he was yesterday; his boots 
and his wit were equally brilliant yesterday and to-day. I have, how- 
ever, known him melancholy; but that was when his “ dear Chloe” 
was unkind, and would not confess (what he had some violent suspi- 
cions about) whether the crop of shavings he found on her toilette 
were the produce of that pretty piece of common-land, her chin, And 
then he talked of committing suicide, by throwing himself into the 
arms of the Dowager Countess Closefist, with 90,000 attractions 
a year; and then Chloe frowned him out of her presence; and then 
he came like a prodigal in penitence back again ; and then Chloe for- 
gave him, at the entreaties of a set of briiliants, valued at 200 gui- 
neas by Love; and then he was made so happy and tractable, that she 
sent him out of her house on the stilts of elevation just five minutes, 
by the gold repeater he had lately given her, before his rival, the 
Marquis, descended from his close carriage to fly to her arms and her 
drawing-room. 
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He bas not any opinions he has so many: but what he has are al- 
ways your's. He agrees generally with the last speaker. 


“« He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 
With hesitation, admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes, presumes it may be so.” 


He 
«* Knows what he knows, as if he knew it not; 
What he remembers seems to have forgot ; 
His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 
Centering at last in having none at all.” 


Being independent as to property, he may be considered as a kind of 
amateur toad-eater; a toad-eater, without the venom of one of these 
reptiles. If his lordship is disposed to be profoundly axiomatical, and 
says, that mock-turtle is not real turtle, he does not dispute it, but 
swallows my lord's mock-turtle and his real opinion at the same time. 
My lady asserts that Chaucer did not write Comus, and he confesses 
that the strength of her ladyship’s assertion has staggered an opinion 
he had held to the contrary. If his lordship is merely witty, he al- 
ways laughs in time and in tune. His laugh is loud, long, and pe- 
culiar ; his acquaintance is therefore much cultivated by ‘‘ wits among 
lords,” and “ lords among wits :” it is something like a cliromatic run 
down the keys of the piano ; whether it is to shew the soundness of 
his teeth, of organ-key whiteness and regularity, or the compass of 
his voice, or to convince you how wide he could yawn, if forced to it, 
and thus increase the value of his attention, by betraying how awful 
and grave-gaping his inattention would be, is perhaps known by him- 
self. It is thought to be very cordial; so it is: there is but one 
thing I prefer to it, and that is an instrument which is now making 
under the exclusive patronage of high life, by which laughing is imi- 
tated in all its wide varieties, from the laugh obligato or forced, and 
the laugh reluctant or equivocatory, to the laugh delightful or satis- 
factory, and the laugh extempore or voluntary: I prefer this, because 
here I do not despise the man in the instrument. 

His other uses are,—to hand young ladies to carriages, and say 
vothing of their ancles, if they are not to his taste, and as much as 
he pleases if they are, so that it be not in their mammas'’ hearing; 
but it may be as much as possible in the hearing of any rival beauty 
who cannot boast of the “‘ Milaine foot of fire.” He may too, if there 
is an opportunity, insinuate that the foot of the blue-stocking Lady 
me are Sapphic, is like a foot of the heroic measure (meaning a 
Life-guardsman’s): this will not displease them, for they utterly abhor 
Lady Sapphira, because, at her last rout, her grooms squeezed into 
her room a thin young gentleman, and thereby had a majority of one 
over the number pressed in at the rout of the countess their mother's 
the preceding evening. To hand old ladies to their sedans on court- 
days, and be as patient as Penelope in compressing them and their 
hoops into them. To quadrille with young ones, if a younger lord 
has not come to his time. To sit seriously and at ease with battered 
beauties and decayed dowagers, in winter-evenings, and look as if he 
had never been happier; and, if-possible, remember the best days of 
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the dowagers, and forget when the Honourable Miss Tittermouth 
combed her own hair, and giggled among her own teeth. To wait on 
lovely countesses at Almack’s, between the dances; and serve lemon- 
ades, ices, and jellies with a page’s precision, and a prince's polite- 
ness of back and body. To say handsome things to the ordinary Miss 
Honourables, and look unutterably handsome things to the beautiful 
unes. To shop with them at the jeweller’s, once in a way; and ad- 
mire their taste when they prefer French filigree to English reality 
and sterlingness. At the opera, to cry bravo for weak-voiced elderly 
lords, when Camporese sings ; and clap no louder than the same, 
when fairy-footed Fanny Bias dances. These are his principal 
amusements, and, all together, they make up a very harmless sort of 
nice being, which one can no more object to than one can to honey 
and bread for breakfast, honey and biscuit for luncheon, honey and 
French-roll for dinner, honey and ladies’-fingers for tea, and honey 
and gingerbread for supper. C.S. W. B. 





UGOLINO,* 


‘Tnen paused the sinner from his foul repast, 
And from his mouth the gory remnants cast ; 
Till, cleansed his lips from clotted blood and hair, 
The gloomy tale his accents thus declare : 
“* Thou ask’st a thing, whose thought to desperate pain . 
The past recalling, harrows up my brain ; 
And, ere my tongue the direful scene unroll, 
Remember’d anguish loads my wretched soul. 
But should these words, these tears, with guilt and shame 
Blast in the realms of day the traitor’s name, 
Whose hateful scull with ravening tooth I bare— 
Nor words this mouth, nor tears these eyes shall spare. 
“Who thou may’st be, and through the realms of pain 
How thou hast wander’d here, to guess were vain ; 
But the sweet accent of my native land 
Bespeaks thee born on Arno’s flowery strand. 
Count Ugolino was my name ;—my prey 
This felon’s scull once did a mitre sway ; 
Ruggiero was he call’d ;—now learn the cause 
Of this our doom by Hell’s unerring laws. 
My faith by him abused—my hapless fate 
Consign'd to chains, ’twere needless to relate ; 
But the dark secrets of that prison drear 
Thou hast not heard—and now thou art to hear. 
« Full many a moon had shot a silvery dew 
Through the small chink that air’d our narrow + mew— 
The Tower of Famine, named from me (nor I 
The only wretch there doom’d immured to die), 
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* Count Ugolino de’ Gherardeschi sought to obtain the sovereignty of Pisa in 
1288, and joined Ruggieri degli Ubaldini against Nino di Gallura. The former ob- 
tained their object, but afterwards quarrelling, Ruggieri betrayed Ugolino by false 
representations, and heading the enraged people, they imprisoned him and two of his 
sons ina tower on the Piazza degli Anzioni, where they were starved to death. The 
tower has since been called “‘ La torre della fame,’’ The tower of famine.—See 
Dante, Inferno, Canto 33. 
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When, as I slept, a dream of awful power 

Rent the dark veil that shrouds the future hous 
Methought to those fair hills with olives green 
Which Pisa’s haughty walls from Lucca screen, 
Ruggiero, proud in hot and arduous chace, 

Held a dark wolf and all his brindled race ; 
Gualandi, Sismond, Lanfranc led the way, 

And fierce and meagre hounds pursued the prey. 
Short space the weary brutes have strength to fly ; 
They faint—they sink—the hunters yell—they die. 
Breathless | wake, and hear a feeble scream,— 
Oh God! itis my little ones that dream ; 

I hear them moan, as wrapt in sleep they lie, 
And, ‘ Father, give us bread,’ they faintly cry. 


Think, mortal, then what flash’d upon my brain ; ’ 
. ” . 5 . 

And in that thought if thou from tears retrain, 

Stern, stern indeed art thou, and pitiless of pain. j 


And now, our slumbers past, the hour draws nigh 
That brings of daily food the secant supply. 

Silent we sit, and lost in thoughtful gloom, 

In the dark dream each scans the coming doom : 
When the drear tower shook with a horrid jar— 
It was the clang of bolts and creaking of the bar 
Then all was silent ;—for I did not moan— 
Despair and horror froze my soul to stone. 

1 gazed upon the innocents—and they 

Wept sorely—and | heard one falt'ring say 

(My little Anselm) ¢ Father, look not so— 

What ails thee, father ??—in that day of woe 

I spake not, wept not ;—nor in the long night 
That follow’d—nor till broke the morning light ; 


When, as my image in the wretched four, ) 
Paternity’s sweet pledge, ] saw once more, 
In bitterness of grief my very hands I tore ; if 


And they, believing that for want of bread 

i enaw'd my flesh, quick started up and said, 

‘ Feed on us, father! less will be the pain,— 

‘Thou gav’st these wretched limbs, and take them back again.’ 
I then was silent, that | might not wring 

Their tender souls with added suffering. 

‘That day in silence, and the next were pass’d— 

Oh God! Oh God! why were they not the last! 


‘The fourth morn, at my feet, in agony i 
My Gaddo fell ; and ‘ Help me, father, why 
Dost thou not help me!’ was the dying cry j 


Of that dear child; and thus the other three, 

Ere the sixth morn arrived, had ceased to be. 

Famine and tears then quench’d the visual light, 

And, staggering sightless in the grave of night, 

[ sought my children—and these fingers stray’d 

O’er their cold limbs, and with their features play'd. 

Three days | call’d their names—but they were dead ; 

The fourth in ling’ring pangs the father’s spirit fled.” 
Thus spake the Fiend ; and as he spake, his eyes 

Shot forth askaunt the wrath that never dics. 

With grin malign he clench’d the traitor’s head, 

And to their vengeful task his teeth indurate sped. 
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GERMAN POPULAR AND TRADITIONARY LITERATURE. 
NO. If. 


THE adventures of Peter Claus, or (according to his new appella- 
tion) Rip-van Winkle, diverted our attention from the observations we 
were about to make in a former Number, on the value of the tradition- 
ary tales, which have built themselves upon, and often become the 
sole preservers of interesting historical fact, as wellas the records of 
ancient manners and superstitions. 

Into the clouds of darksome doubt and uncertainty which overhang 
the early days of Teutonic enterprise, we cannot attempt here to 
penetrate, though the theme is one on which we often meditate with 
an interest proportionate to the ditliculty and perplexity of the sub- 
ject. The Goths everywhere, and on every account, excite our most 
lively curiosity, and command the most respectful attention. Their 
origin and appearance in Europe, their forms of government and pro- 
gress in civilization, are all subjects full of speculation to the philo- 
sophic historian, for they were the tribes who brought with them, 
and infused into the western continent, the very stamina of vitality, 
of prompt, manly, principle and action; so that we trace to them, 
wherever they settled, almost all that is great and characteristic of 
European pre-eminence. Their institutions so soon moulded them- 
selves into the substantial and enduring principles of order and good 
government, that we can hardly bring ourselves to believe, that they 
could ever have been the mere accidental combinations of rade barba- 
rians, the chance-medley of chaotic atoms. We confess that when we 
think of these things, we are often in good earnest inclined to pin our 
faith on the flattering accounts which Jornandes gives of the literary 
and philosophic acquirements of his countrymen in the earliest times ; 
how (at their hours of leisure from the almost perpetual conflicts, 
which the ambitious policy of Rome was ever provoking) their wise 
men turned themselves to walk in the paths of NWR IPE how one 
scrutinized the face of the heavens ; another explored the nature of 
herbs and fruits ; a third calculated the uses and laws of motion of the 
moon; and a fourth investigated the rules by which the sun performed 
his diurnal course, and contemplated the theory of the zodiacal signs, 
These pursuits, indeed, square little with the pictures of barbarism 
sketched by Roman pride; though, in the result, we see these bar- 
barians rising in vigour of intellect and solidity of character, and 
maturing everywhere institutions which have borne the test of time, 
and withstood alike the encroachments of despotism and democracy, 
while their classic despisers found their boasted pre-eminence in 
luxury and elegant refinements, only hurrying them on faster to decay 
and ruin. 

We have before alluded to the popular hymns or songs which, in 
the earliest ages, commemorated the exploits of the Teutonic warriors, 
and which, in the days of Charlemagne, were currently known and 
talked of, as being of the highest antiquity, in the same manner as still 
earlier documents had been in the time of Tacitus. These, it is true, 
have perished like their predecessors ; but there can be little doubt that 
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some of the old heroic poems still in existence are, at any rate, founded 
on very ancient materials, The circ -‘umstantial details of the achieve- 
ments of Attila and Theoderic have manifestly their foundation in fact ; 
and in the Scandinavian Sagas we actually find the original songs re- 
ferred to as then in repute, and considered of historic authority. Thus 
the Wilkinaand Niflunga Saga says, ‘‘ Worthy of notice are the German 
songs of the inhabitants of Susa, [the residence of Attila is so called 
in this Saga] where these actions happened. They shew the garden, 
the dungeon, &c. and the Munster and Bremen men tell the same 
facts, without knowing of the other accounts, almost without varia- 
tion; from which we see the fidelity of the historical poems of the 
Teutonic language.” 

[t is quite clear that a great mass of poetic literature, of some sort 
or another, had been, from the remotest antiquity, cultivated among 
the German tribes; but the degree of perfection to which it had 
attained before the pieces which have survived to us, is a more doubt- 
ful question. We think that it must have reached a very considerable 
extent of comparative refinement for some time previous to the eleventh 
century. The poets of the Suabian age, we know, embodied the 
materials, if they did not actually copy the songs, of ages long gone 
by; andthe eleganc e of their diction, as wellas the artificial, and often 
very harmonious, scheme of their versification, will (if our wande rings 
should chance hereafter to lead us thither) give us abundant reason to 
believe that they are not the characteristics of a people just emerging 
from positive barbarism. 

One of the most prominent and peculiar features of the traditionary 
tales of Germany, is the repeated allusion to the existence in some 
remote age of two conflicting races, the one of giant, the other of 
dwarfish dimensions. The giants are always depicted as making 
irruptions upon, and generally ejecting, the dwarfs, who, in their turn, 
are described as fleeing for refuge to holes in the rocks and forests, 
where they are proscribed as mischievous freebooters, who availed 
themselves of every opportunity, and even of magical arts, to vex and 
plunder their conquerors. The historic groundwork of these tradi- 
tions is evidently of very high antiquity. The dwarfs are very differ- 
ent personages from the pigmies that appear singly in the pages of 
later romance, as pieces of court furniture, or as the messengers of 
the courteous knight and his lady. They are here free agents, acting 
in bodies, forming states, warred on, and warring in return; men 
who were by no means despicable enemies, and who 


+B 


*« Though they look’d so little, did strong things sometimes. 


Wherever or however these tales arose, certain it is, that the feuds 
between these supposed dwarf and giant tribes have intermingled 
themselves with every species of popular tradition, from the Eddas 
and Sagas of Scandinavia to the gossiping stories of the nursery, in 
which we meet, in various guises, the friend of our youth, Thomas 
Thumb, and the more imposing personage 


** Who sat upon a rock and bobb’d for whale.” 
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In the oldest poetic reliques of the North, we find the same class of 
beings answering in all their attributes to their counterparts in popu- 
lar story; though, as might be expected, the poet generally bedecks 
his heroes with a larger proportion of the marvellous. As an illustra- 
tion of this, we shall make a few extracts from the poetic version of 
the exploits of a monarch of the pigmies, the renowned King Laurin, 
who in sober history was monarch of some powerful German nation. 

ln the “Little Garden of Roses,” which is gener ally quoted as 
forming part of the Heldenbuch, this little monarch is a most con- 
spicuous figure. Similt sallies forth with Dietlieb, her brother, to 
hold her rural festivities under the linden tree of the forest. In the 
midst of their revelry, she is carried off by the little king, who puts 
upon her the “¢arn,” or “ nebel-cap,” which has the power of render- 
ing its wearer invisible, and bears her as a prize to his court in the 
forest. 

He bore her to his cave 
Where he ruled in royalty, 

O’er hill and valley wild, 
With his little chivalry. 

Dietlieb and his knights set forth in pursuit of the lady, and in the 
course of their journey are informed of the exploits and wondrous 
power of the king. They are told that his great pride is in his mag- 
niticent Garden of Roses, round which is drawn a silken line ; and 
that any luckless wight who trespassed on his majesty's parterres 
would rue the aggression. 

The tale is repeated to Dietrich (or Theoderic) of Bern (Verona) 
and Wittich his friend, and they immediately resolve to try the mettle 
of the monarch by rifling his roses. Theoderic is, however, on 
arriving at the spot, ravished with the beauty of the scene ;—not so 
Wittich : ; he has no horticultural taste, and commences forthwith the 
work of destruction. The pride of the garden soon lay prostrate, 
and the heroes sat musing on their Secighny exploit, when on a sudden 
the owner appears. We shall give his portrait ina few stanzas, in 
translating which, we confess we have done little more than put a new 
dress upon the correct but demi- prose ve rsion contained in’ the 
“ [iustrations of Northern Antiquities.” 

Behold there came a little kemp, 
In warlike manner dight, 

A king he was o’er many a land 
And Laurin was he hight. 

A lance with gold entwined round 
The little king did bear, 


And on the lance a pennon gay 
Wav’d fluttering in the air. 


And thereupon two greyhounds fleet 
Right seemly were pourtray’d, 

And alway look’d as though they chae’d 
The roebuck through the glade. 


His courser bounded like a fawn 
With golden trappings gay, 
And con gems around him shone, 
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And in his hands the hero grasp’d 
Right firm the golden rein ; ; 
With ruby red the saddle gleam’d 
As he prick’d o’er the plain. 
* * ¢ * 
Around his waist a girdle fair 
He wore of magic might ; 
The power of twelve the stoutest men 
It gave him for the fight. 
. * o * 


Cunning he was, and deep of skill, 
And when his wrath arose 

The foe must be of mickle pow’r 
That could withstand his Siees: 

*ee#e 

And tall at times his stature grew 
With spells of grammarie, 

Then to the noblest princes he 
A fellow meet might be. 

ern ea @ 

A crown of purest gold he bore 
Upon his nchensi bright, 

With richer gems, or finer gold, 
No mortal king is dight. 

And on the crown and tow’ring helm 
Birds sung their merry lay ; 

The nightingale and lark did chant 
Their melodies so gay.— 

It seem’d as on the greenwood tree 
They tun’d their minstrelsy ; 

By hand of master were they wrought, 
With spells of grammarie.— 


A savage combat ensues, and when the king is obliged to yield a 
little to the superior strength of Theoderic, he has recourse to the 
friendly “ tarn cap,” which makes him, of course, invisible, and ena- 
bles him to strike with greater effect. Of this resource, however, 
he is, in the end, deprived ; and, after a long struggle, a reconciliation 
is effected. The champions are then invited to the king’s palace, in 
the forest. The scene there is described in a passage of considera- 
ble beauty; the whole of which we regret that our limits will not 
allow us to quote. 


There all the live-long day and night 
The birds full sweetly sang, 

And through the forest and the plain 
Their gentle measures rang. 





For there they tuned their melody, 
And each one bore his part; ~ 

So that with merry minstrelsy 
They cheer’d each hero’s heart. 
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And o’er the plain there ranged free 
Of beasts both wild and tame ; 

In merry gambols there they play’d 
Full many a lusty game. 

enee 

The meadows there so lovely seem’d, 
Ihe flowers bloom’d so fair, 

Certes, the lord who rul’d that plain, 
Could know nor woe nor care. 


The traditional tales of the Hartz have continual reference to the 
same dissensions between rival nations of different stature. Its wilds 
and mountain-fastnesses, even the existing names of places, are every 
where associated with tales of wars, conducted against inferior tribes, 
of their conquest and lingering resistance, their predatory incursions 
on the possessions of their triumphant enemies, and in the end, their 
total expulsion or extermination. Concealment in rocks and woods 
became the only protection of the vanquished party, and poetic fancy, 
as well as popular superstition, added the assistance of the tarn 
or nebel-cap, to shieid the little warrior at times from the superior 
physical force of his opponent. This expedient reduced the attacked 
party to the necessity of playing a serious game of blindman’s-buff 
with his enemy, till, by some chance, he could displace the magical 
covering, and make caption of the convicted plunderer. 

The following tale contains the current account of the firial expul- 
sion of the little marauders: 

“* Yonder holes in the rocks, on the south side of the Hartz, were 
formerly inhabited by the dwarfs ; and are, on that account, called 
dwarf-holes. In general, they are so low and narrow, that full-grown 
men could only enter them by creeping on all-fours ; but some have 
large roomy dwelling places within, capable of holding many persons. 
Between Walkenried and Neuhof, two large tribes of these dwarfs 
once dwelt. An inhabitant of those parts observed that his fruit and 
vegetables disappeared every night, but who was the thief he could 
by no means discover. At last he went to take counsel of a wise 
woman; and, by her advice, began late one evening to beat about in all 
directions in the air, over his pea-tield, with a long pole. It was not 
long before several of the dwarfs stood before him in their proper 
figures; for he had knocked off the nebel-caps, which had till then 
made them invisible. The culprits fell trembling before him, and 
confessed themselves guilty of having been in the habit of robbing the 
fields, which they said hunger compelled them to resort to for sub- 
sistence. ; ; 

“The story of the prisoners soon put the whole neighbourhood in 
commotion. The dwarfs at last, sent ambassadors to beg for the re- 
lease of their brethren, promising in return, to quit the country for 
ever. This was soon settled; but the mode of taking their departure 
gave rise to much dispute. The farmers would not allow them to go 
off with all their plunder, and the dwarfs refused to be visible at their 
departure. At last it was agreed, that they should go over a little 
bridge, that led to Neuhof; that each of them, as he passed, should 
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throw into a large vessel, to be set for the purpose, a certain part of 
his property, as a toll for free passage, but that none of the farmers 
should be present. And so it was arranged; but some curious folks 
hid themselves under the bridge, that they might hear the dwarfs go 
off. For many hours they heard nothing but the trampling of the 
little men, and it seemed just as if a great flock of sheep passed over 
the bridge. Since that time, only here and there one of these little 
animals has been seen ; but every now and then, one of them has made 
his appearance from the holes of the mountains, and played mis- 
chievous pranks, such as stealing into the neighbouring houses and 
leaving changelings in the place of the infant children whom he chooses 
to carry off.” 

The German antiquarians are convinced that these stories are 
founded on historic fact. It is certain, that many of the Gothic 
tribes were of very large stature and strong muscular power, while 
other nations, such as the Huns, for instance, are represented as re- - 
markable for natural inferiority, though in reality the difference was 
iv po case very great. Czsar mentions the jeers of the Gauls at the 
inferior stature of the Romans, who must at any rate, have reached 
within a very few inches of their enemies’ standard. But conquest 
ae Sea created a disposition to insult and disparage the van- 
quished, and in this way we see more than one art employed to exalt 
the victor. In old drawings, the personages intended to be honoured, 
are exhibited as towering in size above the humiliated, and the captive 
Wittekin scarcely reaches above the knees of his conqueror Charle- 
magne. The nature of the combats, moreover, which are recorded 
between the rival races, proves strongly their natural origin: with all 
the pretended disparity of bodily power, the parties fight with ap- 
parently equal success, and with the same weapons, if we except the 
occasional use of the nebel-cap ; whereas, if the whole had been a 
fiction of the imagination, each would have been endued with attri- 
butes and weapons suitable to his peculiar rank and character in the 
scale of beings. 

We shall not here weary our readers, by entering into the historical 
questions arising out of these records of the revolutions of nations— 
that part of the subject is chiefly interesting to the local investigator, 
aad, so far as it is connected with the ancient inhabitants of the Hartz, 
has been ingeniously handled by Otmar, in whose hands we leave it 
to be decided, whether the Celts, the Huns, the Suevi, the Sclavi, or 
Vendi, (to which latter people bis opinion, strengthened by several 
etymological coincidences, inclines) are the warriors whose fair pro- 
portions are thus curtailed and libelled by their spoilers. 

Any view, after all, is, in the opinion of some of the far-sighted too 
confined, which does not carry the eye of the inquirer to a far more 
remote period ; for undoubtedly the traditions may mount much higher, 
and savour of the themes of those songs which record the battles (at 
the first irruptions of the followers of Odin into Europe) with those 
giant tribes, whose lineal descent Angrim Jonas, thinks he has suc- 


cessfally traced to the Canaanites flying from the conquering arm of 
Joshua, 
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The hero of the following tale (which gives the popular account of 
the formation of an immense mark or cavity in a rock, called the 
** Ross-trappe” or “ Horse’s footstep,”) is worthy of being enrolled 
among Odin’s Berserker: 

** More than a thousand years ago, all the country about the Hartz 
was inhabited by giants, who were heathens and sorcerers. They 
knew no joy but in murder and rapine. If all other weapons failed 
them, they would tear up oaks of sixty years’ growth and fight with 
them. Whoever came in their way fell beneath their clubs, and all 
the women whom they could seize were carried off to wait upon their 
pleasure day and night. 

“* One of these giants, called Bohdo, who was immensely huge and 
powerful, spread terror through all the land. Before him trembled 
all the giants, both among the Bohemians and Franks. But Emma, 
the daughter of the King of the Riesen-gebirge [the Giant-mountains], 
would not yield to the suit which he urged. Neither strength nor 
cunning availed, for she was in league with a powerful spirit. One 
day, Bohdo beheld his beloved hunting at a oan on the moun- 
tains; he saddled his courser, which sprang over the plains at the 
rate of a mile in a minute, and swore by all the spirits of hell, to reach 
her this time or perish. He rushed on swift as the hawk flies, and 
had nearly overtaken her before she perceived that her enemy pursued 
her; when at the distance of two miles, she knew her enemy by the 
gate of a plundered town which he bore asa shield, ‘Then spurred 
she swiftly her horse, and it flew from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
over on and through woods, till the trees of the forest cracked 
like stubble under its feet. Thus passed she over Thuringia and came 
to the mountains of the Hartz. Often did she hear, some miles be- 
hind her, the snorting of Bohdo’s steed, and goaded on her own courser 
to new exertions, 

“« At length it came panting to the brink of the precipice, which is now 
called, the Devil's Dancing-place, from the triumph there of the spirits 
of hell. Emma looked down in horror, and her horse trembled, for the 
rock stood like a tower more than a thousand feet over the abyss below. 
From beneath, was faintly heard the rushing of the stream in the 
valley, which here curled itself into a frightful whirlpool. Above it, 
on the opposite side, rose another shelf of rock, which seemed 
scarcely wide enough to receive the fore-foot of her steed. Awhile 
she stood amazed and doubtful. Behind rushed the enemy more hate- 
ful to her than death ; before lay the abyss, which seemed yawning to 
her destruction. Again she heard the anation of her pursuer’s horse, 
and in the terror of her heart, she cried to the spirits of her fathers 
rg help, and reckless plunged her ell-long spurs into her courser’s 

ank. 

And it sprang! sprang over the abyss of a thousand feet, reached 
happily the rocky shelf, and drove its hoof four feet deep into the hard 
stone, till the sparks of fire flew like lightning around, There is the foot- 
step still! Time has not bated aught of its depth, and no rain shall 
wear away the track.—Emma was saved ! but her royal crown of gold 
fell, during the leap, from her head into the abyss below. Bohdo saw 
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only his Emma, and thought not of the precipice ; he sprang after her 
with his war-horse, and plunged into the whirpool which still bears his 
name. There, changed into a black hound, he watches the Princess's 
crown, that no one may draw it from the gulph. 

** A diver was once induced, by large promises, to make the attempt 
—he plunged in, found the crown, and drew it up till the assembled 
crowd beheld the golden points. —Twice the burden escaped from his 
hands, and the people cried to him to renew the attack. He did so, 
and—a stream of blood tinged the pool, but the diver came up no more. 

‘‘The wanderer passes through that vale with chilly horror, for 
clouds and darkness hang around it, and the stillness of death broods 
over the abyss—no bird wings its way over, and in the dead of night 
the hollow bellowing of the heathen s i is often heard in the distance.” 





SNUFF-TAKING. 


** When a talked of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 


I often take a pinch myself—and though I never yet have car- 
ried a box, I know enough of the human nose and its tendency 
after long indulgence, to exact as a matter of right what was ori- 
ginally granted as a favour, to make great allowances for those 
who do; I can, therefore, fully sympathise in the feelings of a 
numerous and respectable portion of the community, who complain 
with some indignation, of the uncharitable attack upon their pri- 
vate habits in a late Number of the New Monthly.* Certain epithets, 
altogether unworthy a civilized Journal, are there levelled at a 
very antient and harmless custom; and though backed by the 
authority of an English peer, bear unequivocal marks of that 
radical spirit, which, as far as a hatred of tobacco is concerned, 
cannot be too vehemently reprobated. But let not the writer 
flatter himself, that Rappee and High Toast are so easily put 
down. He may denounce our noses as “ dust-holes” if he <a 
but what precious dust!—what an aider of thought—what a 
solamen curarum—whata helpmate of existence, 8:6 dowy? as Plato 
said of the olive!—what a soother of irritability, as Sir Joshua 
found it. Let this anti-nasal declaimer just step into Messrs. 
Fribourg and Pontets, and he'll soon see, in the formidable array 
of robust and well-battalioned jars, what an unequal contest he 
has undertaken to wage against one of the most popular u of 
his country :—jars containing every modification of stireldlato 
materials, collected from every quarter of the globe, and sanctioned, 
many of them, in emblazoned characters, by the highest names in 
Europe, from Hardham’s No. 37, for rough sneezers, down to the 
delicate and costly Maccabau, whose essence is so subtle and per- 
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vading, that, like Desdemona’s charms, it makes the “ senses 
ache” with exuberance of delight. There is Martinique, pungent, 
aromatic, and best after dinner ; Masulapatam, its name and odour 
transporting the fancy to the gorgeous East; French Bureau, 
every grain of which gives a man a feel of business ; The King 
of Prussia’s, compounded from Frederick’s receipt, expressly for 
heroes and statesmen; Fine Spanish, with which Bonaparte 
gained all his victories ; Mr. Vansittart’s, usually called for by 
writers and readers of plans for paying off the National Debt ; 
Violet and a-la-Rose, for noviciates and dandies—and, above all, the 
inimitable Lundy Foot, that master-spirit in sneezing matters, 
whose single genius has done more for the human nose than the 
combined discoveries of every preceding tobacconist or amateur, 
and whose name, though he now is “ laid in dust,” flourishes, and 
will flourish, as long as the world shall keep in view that cardinal 
maxim, to establish which his life was devoted—that snuff in its 
perfection should be taken dry. Nor let it be supposed, that these 
and the many others I might enumerate, operate solely as physical 
excitants; no, the imagination comes in fer its full share of the 
enjoyment. When we take a pinch for instance, of Napoleon’s 
favourite, (fine Spanish above-mentioned,) how soul-stirring to 
feel that we are doing precisely what the hero himself did after the 
battle of Marengo. Again, what a fund of delicious association is 
thrown in, without any extra charge, in a fresh canister of Wel- 
lington’s, or Lord Petersham’s—what a conscious community of 
tastes !—what a grateful levelling of distinctions, without disturb- 
ing the public peace, or Mr. Birnie! How cheering to our self- 
love to reflect that, however exalted above us these great men may 
be in other respects, their nostrils fare no better than our own. 
Let the libeller of noses think of this, and pause before he renews 
his unseemly vituperation. Let him further consider, that his in- 
vectives directly tend to bring into contempt some very venerable 
ceremonies, adopted after mature deliberation, for civic and state 
occasions, where, while the other senses are disregarded, we see the 
pleasures of the nose selected as most worthy of public favour and 
princely countenance. Who, for example, ever heard of the free- 
dom of a city being presented in a splendid fiddle-case ? or a foreign 
ambassador, on the eve of departure, requested to accept, as an 
especial mark of Royal approbation, a valuable soup-ladle, or 
a beautifully wrought cork-screw ?—No such thing ; the bare idea 
excites derision; but for past, both in England and: other 
European states, the snuff-box has been the favoured vehicle-of 
privilege and honour; and it requires mt to shew, that 
a preference so long established and acqu in, must have solid 
reasons on its side, that cannot now be shaken by all the istri 

of ridicule or abuse. I once asked an ingenious friend, ** how the 
organ of smelling had contrived to come in for all this honour ?”— 
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His reply was: ‘ clearly because it is now considered the seat of 
honour. The old Hudibrastic notion is exploded—at least if that 
noble quality dwells before, beyond a doubt, its head-quarters are 
the nose—pull it, even with the most circumspect gentleness, and 
how incurable the insult. Now it being of the essence of honour, 
to be as alive to benefits as it is sensitive to outrage, hence its 
visible dwelling-place has been made the subject of all these 
costly gifts, precisely on the principle of the Pagan offerings of old, 
at the shrine of some high-minded but irritable divinity.” 

The writer whom I am refuting, expresses extraordinary wonder 
at the continuing prevalence of snuff-taking. I recommend to his 
consideration two facts: First, it is equally a luxury of the rich 
and the poor, and almost the only luxury which the rich have not 
discarded, because the poor can afford to enjoy it. I put it to his 
candour, whether there be not here some proof, ** that there must — 
be a pleasure in snuff-taking, which snuff-takers only know.”— 
Secondly, it has ever been a favourite custom with men the most 
distinguished for genius in every department of intellect: I have 
Detter named a few, Sir Joshua, Frederick of Prussia, Napoleon, 
and Mr. Vansittart; and it is generally considered, that without 
some such help the minds of those eminent persons, however 
naturally elevated, could not have risen so high, or soared so long. 
I might multiply examples without number. In my own poor 
way, I have found what an aid it is to inspiration. A celebrated 
Irish writer of the present day, bemg asked, where he had got one 
of his most brilliant fancies, replied with equal truth and candour, 
** where I got all the rest, in Lundy Foot’s shop ;” and (to give 
one more contemporary instance) the frequenters of the Italian 
Opera cannot fail to observe, that the admirable leader of the band 
there, no sooner perceives a difficult Obligato coming upon him, 
than he invariably prepares his mind by a hasty pinch for that 
exquisite conception of his subject, which his tones and execution 
never fail to communicate. 

But to go an inch or two deeper into the subject: when a man 
takes a pinch of snuff, he exemplifies one of the most remarkable 
principles of human nature—the love of excitation. Nature has 
given our blood and thoughts a certain me of movement, but 
we find it more agreeable to set them going a little faster, or (the 
more usual case,) we jade them by excessive exercise, and must 
have recourse to artificial stimulants to restore their vigour—else 
we are the victims of ennui, Anglicé, the blue devils. We become 
harsh and testy ; we torment our families, distrust our friends. If 
we are rich enough to travel, we fly from place to place, “ seeking 
comfort and finding none.” If we are poets, we write sonnets 

inst the human race, magnanimously including ourselves. If 
wars are raging, we long for the tumult of the camp; we some- 


how feel that cutting-off the heads of half a dozen Frenchmen, 
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would prove a great relief. If it be time of peace, we stay at home 
and pine away ; and unless some real calamity should fortunately 
step in to divert our thoughts, the chance is, that we call in the 
razor or the pistol to terminate the scene. ‘This is an extreme 
case, though not an imaginary one, as every coroner can tell ; but 
the intermediate degrees are felt more or less by all, and the appli- 
cation of powdered tobacco to the nose, is only one of the thousand 
methods that have been invented to satisfy the universal craving 
for excitement. 

Were it possible for the mind to seize at a single view the occu- 
pations of all the inhabitants of the globe, it would be somewhat 
curious to behold the numbers that at any given point of time, are 
busily and solely employed in raising their animal spirits to the 
agreeable point of elevation, and to compare the various artifices 
adopted for this purpose. Of the eight-hundred millions, the com- 
puted number of the whole, we Sould have so many millions 
smoking, so many carousing; so many millions or thousands 
throwing off drams; so many sipping oe so many masticating 
opium, and other exhilarating extracts ; so many dancing, singing, 
hunting, orgambling, all to keep off the tedium vite. Some must 
have mimic scenes of bloodshed on the stage ; some must see men 
kill one another in earnest ; for others a mortal cock-fight is a suf- 
ficient stimulant. Some keep the vapours at bay by talking 
politics, others by talking scandal, milhons by talking of them- 
selves. Some droop if the world neglects to praise them, and 
of these, some prefer a full draught of adulation at stated intervals, 
while others, among whom are authors, actors, crowned heads, and 
handsome ladies, must be tippling it from morning till night. Some 
take to the excitement of hot suppers; others to ghost stories ; 
others to authentic accounts of earthquakes, murders, and 
grations. But it were endless to proceed ; i inal money- 
spending ; fanatical devotion ; auto-de-fés; Indian torturing of 
prisoners; sight-seeing; last new novels; in a word, many of 
men’s occupations and most of their amusements—what are they 
but the several ways of attaining the same end: and happy they 
who have so regulated their passions, as to require no other stimu- 
lant than a few diurnal sneezes to keep their minds in good humour 
with the world and themselves. 





GIVEN WITH MY PICTURE TO MY BROTHER, 


I bade the artist use his utmost care, 
To make this image of my sister smile ; 
That though in woe, or sickness, thou may’st there 
Ne’er trace the sorrows thou could’st ne’er beguile : 
Or that when time or fate shall chill my heart, 
And when in silent peace I calmly sleep, 
E’en then, to thee no pain I may impart, 
To swell thy breast with sighs, or bid thee weep ! 
July, 1621. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER VI. 


DgBAR Mapa, Seville, ——. 
AN unexpected event has, since a last, thrown the inhabitants of 
this town into raptures of joy. The bull-fights which, by a royal 
order, had been discontinued for several years, were lately granted to 
the wishes of the people. The news of the most decisive victory 
could not have more elated the spirits of the Andalusians, or roused 
them into greater activity. No time was lost in making the necessary 
reparations. In the course of a few weeks all was ready for the ex- 
fibition, while every heart beat high with joyful expectation of the 
a cv which was to usher in the favourite amusement. 

‘ou should be told, however, that Seville is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to have carried these fights to perfection. To her school of 
bullmanship that art owes all its refinements. Bull-fighting is con- 
sidered by many of our young men of fashion a high and becoming 
accomplishment ; and mimicking the scenes of the amphitheatre forms 
the chief amusement among boys of all ranks in Andalusia. The boy 
who personates the most important character of the drama—the bull 
—is furnished with a large piece of board, armed in front with the 
natural weapons of the animal, and having handles fastened to the 
lower surface. By the last the boy keeps the machine steady on the 
top of the head, and with the former he unmercifully pushes such of 
his antagonists as are not dexterous enough to evade, or suflicientl 
swift to ay fa him. The fighters have small darts, pointed with 

ins, which they endeavour to fix on a piece of cork stuck flat on the 
Locaed board, till at length the bull falls, according to rule, at the 
touch of a wooden sword. 

Our young country-gentlemen have a substitute for the regular bull- 
fights, much more approaching to reality. About the beginning of 
summer, the great breeders of black cattle—generally men of rank and 
fortune—send an invitation to their neighbours to be present at the 
trial of the yearlings, in order to select those that are to be reserved 
for the amphitheatre. The greatest festivity prevails at these meet- 
ings. A temporary scaffolding is raised round the walls of a very 
large court, for the accommodation of the ladies. The gentlemen 
attend on horseback, dressed in short loose jackets of silk, chintz, or 
dimity, the sleeves of which are not sewed to the body, but laced with 
ey ribbons of a suitable colour, swelling not ungracefully round the 
top of the shoulders. A profusion of hanging buttons, either silver or 
gold, mostly silver gilt, twinkle in numerous rows round the wrists of 
both sexes. The saddles called Albardones, to distinguish them from 
the peak-saddle, which is seldom used in Andalusia, rise about a foot 
before and behind in a triangular shape. The stirrups are iron boxes, 
open on both sides, and affording a complete rest the whole length of 
the foot. Both country-people and gentlemen riding in these saddles, 
use the stirrups so short, that, in defiance of all the rules of manége, 
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the knees and toes project from the side of the horse, and, when gal- 
loping, the rider appears to kneel on its back. A white beaver-hat, 
of rather more than two feet diameter, fastened under the chin by a 
ribbon, was till lately worn at these sports, and is still used by the 
horsemen at the public exhibitions ; but the Montera is now preva- 
lent. I find it difficult indeed to describe this part of the national 
dress without the aid of a drawing. Imagine, however, a bishop's 
mitre inverted, and closed on the side intended to receive the head. 
Conceive the two pres of the mitre so shortened that, placed down- 
wards on the skull, they should scarcely cover the ears. Such is our 
national cap. Like Don Quixote’s head- piece, the frame is made of 
paste-board. Externally it is black velvet, ornamented with silk 
frogs and tassels of the same colour. 

Each of the cavaliers holds a lance, twelve feet in length, headed 
with a three-edged steel point. This weapon is called Garroca, and 
it is used by horsemen whenever they have to contend with the bulls 
either in the fields or the amphitheatre. The steel, however, is 
sheathed by two strong leather rings, which are taken off in proportion 
to the strength of the bull, and the sort of wound which is intended. On 
the present occasion no more than half an inch of steel is uncovered. 
Double that length is allowed in the amphitheatre ; though the spear 
is not intended to kill or disable the animal, butto keep him off by the 
painful pressure of the steel on a superficial wound. Such, however, 
is the violence of the bulls when attacking the horses, that I once saw 
the blunt spear [ have described, run along the neck into the body of 
the beast and kill him on the spot. But this isa rare occurrence, and 
foul play was suspected on the part of the man, who seems to have 
used more steel than the lance is allowed to be armed with. 

The company being assembled in and round the rural arena, the 
one-year-old bulls are singly let in by the herdsmen. It might be sup- 
posed, that animals so young would be frightened at the approach of 
the horseman couching his spear before their eyes ; but our Anda- 
lusian breeders expect better things from their favourites. A young 
bull must attack the horseman twice, bearing the point of the spear 
on his neck, before he is set apart for the bloody honours of the 
amphitheatre. Such as flinch from the trial are instantly thrown 
down by the herdsmen, and prepared for the yoke, on the spot. 

These scenes are often concluded with a more cruel sport, named 
Derribar. A strong bull is driven from the herd into the open tield, 
where he is pursued at full gallop by the whole band of horsemen. 
The Spanish bull is a fleet animal, and the horses find it difficult to 
keep up with him at the first onset. When he begins, however, to 
slack in his course, the foremost spearman, couching his lance, and 
aiming obliquely at the lower part of the spine, above the haunches, 
spurs his horse to his utmost speed, and, passing the bull, inflicts a 
wound, which, being exceedingly painful, makes him wince, lose his 
balance, and come down with a tremendous fall. The shock is so 
violent that the bull seems unable to-rise for some time. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that such feats require an uncommon degree of 
horsemanship, and the most complete presence of mind. 
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Our town itself abounds in amusements of this kind, where the pro- 
fessional bull-fighters learn their art, and the amateurs feast their eyes, 
occasionally joining in the sport with the very lowest of the people. 
You must know, by the way, that our town corporation enjoy the pri- 
vilege of being our sole and exclusive butchers. They alone have a 
right to kill and sell meat; which, coming through their noble hands, 
(for this municipal government is entailed ou the first Andalusian fami- 
lies) is the worst and dearest in the whole kingdom. Two droves of 
lean cattle are brought every week to a large slaughter-house (el mata- 
dero) which stands between one of the city gates and the suburb of 
San Bernardo. To walk in that neighbourhood when the cattle ap- 
proach is dangerous; for, notwithstanding the emaciated condition 
of the animals, and though many are oxen and cows, a crowd is sure 
to collect on the plain, and by the waving their cloaks, and a sharp 
whistling which they make through their fingers, they generally suc- 
ceed in dispersing the drove, in order to single out the fiercest for 
their amusement. Nothing but the Spanish cloak is used on these 
occasions. Holding it gracefully at arm's length before the body, so 
as to conceal the person from the breast to the feet, they wave it in 
the eyes of the animal, shaking their heads with an air of defiance, 
and generally calling out Ha! Toro, Toro. The bull pauses a mo- 
ment before he rushes upon the nearest object. It is said, that he 
shuts his eyes at the instant of pushing with his horns. The man 
keeping his cloak in the first direction, flings it over the head of the 
animal, while he glances his body to the left, just when the bull, led 
forward by the original impulse, must run on a few yards without 
being able to turn upon his adversary, whom, upon wheeling round, 
he finds prepared to delude him as before. This sport is exceedingly 
lively; and when practised by proficients, seldom attended with dan- 
ger. It is called Capéo. The whole population of San Bernardo, 
men, women, and children, are adepts in this art. Within the walls 
of the slaughter-house, however, is the place where the bull-fighters 
by profession are allowed to improve themselves: A member of the 
town corporation presides, and admits, gratis, his friends; among 
whom, notwithstanding the filth natural to such places, ladies do not 
disdain to appear. The Matadero is so well known as a school for 
bull-fighting, that it bears the cant appellation of the College. Many 
of our first noblesse have frequented no other school. Fortunately, 
this fashion is wearing away. Yet we have often seen Viscount 
Miranda, the head of one of the proudest families of the proud city 
of Cordova, step into the public amphitheatre, and kill a bull with 
his own hand. This gentleman had reared up one of his favourite 
animals, and aceustomed him to walk into his parlour, to the great 
consternation of the company. The bull, however, once, in a surly 
mood, forgot his acquired tameness, and gored one of the servants 
7 death ; in consequence of which his master was compelled to kill 

im. 

That Spanish gentlemen fight in public with bulls, I suppose you 
have heard or read. But this does not regularly take place, except at 
the coronation of our kings, and in their presence. Such noblemen 
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as are able to engage in the perilous sport, volunteer their services 
for the sake of the reward, which is some valuable place under 
government, if they prefer it to an order of Knighthood. They ap- 
bear on horseback, attended by the first professional fighters, on 
foot, and use short spears with a broad blade, called Rejones. 

A Bull-day, (Dia de Toros) as it is emphatically called at Seville, 
stops ail public and private business. On the preceding afternoon the 
Amphitheatre is thrown open to all sorts of people indiscriminately. 
Bands of military music enliven the bustling scene. The seats are 
occupied by such as wish to see the promenade on the arena, round 
which the ladies parade in their carriages, while every man seems to 
take pleasure in moving on the same spot where the fierce combat is 
to take place within a few hours. The spirits of the company are, 
in fact, pitched up by anticipation to the gay, noisy, and bold tem. 
per of the future sport. 

Our Amphitheatre is one of the largest and handsomest in Spain. 
A great part is built of stone; but, from want of money, the rest is 
wood. From ten to twelve thousand spectators may be accommo- 
dated with seats. These rise, uncovered, from an elevation of about 
eight feet above the arena, and are finally crowned by a gallery, from 
whence the wealthy behold the fights, free from the inconveniences of 
the weather. The lowest tier, however, is preferred by young gen- 
tlemen, as affording a clearer view of the wounds inflicted on the 
bull. This tier is protected by a parapet. Another strong fence, six 
feet high, is erected round the arena, leaving a space of about twenty 
between its area and the lower seats. Openings, admitting a man 
side-ways, are made in this fence, to allow the men on foot an escape 
when closely pursued by the bull. They, however, most generally 
leap over it, with uncommon agility. But bulls of a certain breed, 
will not be left behind, and they literally clear the fence. Falling 
into the vacant space before the seats, the animal runs about till one 
of the gates is opened, through whieh ke is easily drawn back to the 
arena. 

Few among the lower classes retire to their beds on the eve of a 
Bull-day. From midnight they pour down the streets leading to the 
Amphitheatre, in the most riotous and offensive manner, to be pre- 
sent at the Encierro—-shutting-in of the bulls, which being performed 
at the break of day, is allowed to be seen without paying for 
seats. Those animals, are conducted from their native fields to a 
large plain in the neighbourhood of Seville, from whence eighteen, 
the number exhibited daily during the feasts, are led to the Amphi- 
theatre on the appointed day, that long confinement may not break 
down their fierceness. This operation has something extremely 
wild in its character. All the Amateurs of the town are seen, on 
horseback with their lances, hastening towards Tablada, the spot 
where the bulls are kept at large. The herdsmen, on foot, colleet 
the victims of the day into a drove; this they do by means of tame 
oxen, called Cabestros, taught to be led by a halter, carrying tied 
round their neck, a large deep-sounding bell, with a wooden clapper. 
What the habit of following the bells of the leaders fails to do, the 
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eracking of the herdsmen’s slings is sure to perform, when the animals 
are not driven to madness. The horsemen, besides, stand on all sides 
of the drove till they get it into a round trot. Thus they proceed to 
within half a mile of the amphitheatre. At that distance a path is 
closed up on both sides, with stout poles, tied horizontally across up- 
right stakes—a feeble rampart, indeed, against the fury of a herd of 
wild bulls. Yet the Sevillian mob, though fully aware of the danger, 
are mad enough to take pleasure in exposing themselves. The in- 
tolerable noise in my street, and the invitation of a Member of the 
Maestranza—a corporate association of noblemen, whose object is the 
breeding and breaking of horses, and who in this town enjoy the ex- 
clusive privilege of giving bull-feasts to the public, induced me, during 
the last season, to get up one morning with the dawn, and take my 
stand at the amphitheatre, where, from their private gallery, | com- 
manded a view of the plain lying between the river Guadalquivir and 
that building. 

At the distant sound of the oxen's bells, shoals of people were seen 
driving wildly over the plain, like clouds before a strong gale. One 
could read in their motions, a struggle between fear on one side, and 
vanity and habit on the other. Now they approached the palisade, 
now they ran to a more distant spot. Many climbed up the trees, 
while the more daring or fool-hardy, kept their station on what they 
esteemed a post of honour. As our view was terminated by a narrow 
pass between the river and the ancient tower called del Oro, or Golden, 
the cavalcade broke upon us with great effect. It approached at full 
gallop. The leading horsemen, now confined within the palisades, 
and having the whole herd at their heels, were obliged to run for their 
lives. Few, however, ventured on this desperate service, and their 
greatest force was on the rear. The herdsmen clinging to the necks 
of the oxen, in order to keep pace with the horses, appeared, to an 
unpractised eye, doomed to inevitable destruction. The cries of the 
multitude, the sound of numberless horns, made of the hollow stem 
of a large species of thistle, the shrill and penetrating whistling which 
seems most to harass and enrage the bulls, together with the confused 
and rapid motion of the scene, could hardly be endured without a de- 
gree of dizziness. It often happens, that the boldest of the mob, 
succeed in decoying a bull from the drove ; but I was, this time, for- 
tunate enough to see them safely lodged in the Toril—a small-court 
divided into a series of compartments with.drop-gates, in the form of 
sluices, into which they are successively goaded from a surrounding 
gallery, and lodged singly till the time of letting them loose upon 
the arena. 

The custom of this town requires that a bull be given to the popu- 
lace papowe after the shutting-in. The irregular fight that en- 
sues is perfectly disgusting and shocking. The only time I have 


witnessed it, the area of the amphitheatre was actually crowded with 
people, both on horse and foot. Fortunately their: numbers dis- 
tracted the animal: on whatever side he charged large masses ran 
before him, on which he would have made a dreadful havoc, but for 
the multitude which drew his attention to another spot. Yet one of 
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the crowd, evidently in a state of intoxication, stood still before the 
bull, was tossed up to a great height, and fell apparently dead. He 
would have been gored to pieces before our eyes, had not the herds- 
-_ and some other good fighters drawn away the beast with their 
cloaks. 

Such horrors are frequent at these irregular fights; yet neither the 
cruelty of the sport, nor the unnecessary danger to which even the 
most expert bull-fighters expose their lives, nor the debauch and 
profligacy attendant on such exhibitions, are sufficient to rouse the 
zeal of our fanatics against them. Our popular preachers have suc- 
ceeded twice, within my recollection, in shutting up the theatre. I 
have myself seen a friar with a crucifix in his hand, stop at its door, 
at the head of an evening procession, and, during a considerable part 
of the performance, conjure the people, as they valued their souls, 
not to venture into that abode of sin; but I never heard from these holy 
guardians of morals the least observation against bull-fighting : and 
even our high-flyers in devotion—the Philippians*, whom we might 
call our Methodists, allow all, except clergymen, to attend these 
bloody scenes, while they deny absolution to any whe do not re- 
nounce the play. . 

Before quitting the amphitheatre I was taken by my friend to the 
gallery from which the bulls were being goaded imto their separate 
stalls. As it stands only two or three feet above their heads, I could 
not but feel a degree of terror at such a close view of those fiery 
savage eyes, those desperate efforts to reach the beholders, accom- 
panied by repeated and ferocious bellowings. There is an intelligence 
and nobleness in the lion that makes him look much less terrific in bis 
den. I saw the Divisa, a bunch of ribbons tied to a barbed steel 

oint, stuck into the bulls’ necks. It is intended to distinguish the 

reeds by different combinations of colours, which are stated in hand- 
bills, sold about the streets like your court-calendars before the 
assizes. 

Ten is the appointed hour to begin the morning exhibition; and 
such days are fixed upon as will not, by a long church-service, pre- 
vent the attendance of the canons and prebendaries, who choose to be 
present; for the chapter, in a body, receive a regular invitation from 
the Maestranza. Such, therefore, as have secured seats, may stay 
at home till the tolling of the great bell announces the elevation of 
the host—a ceremony which takes place near the conclusion of the 
daily morning service. 

The view of the Seville amphitheatre, when full, is very striking. 
Most people attend in the Andalusian dress, part of which I have 
already deseribed. The colour of the men’s cloaks, which are of 
silk, in the fine season, varies from purple to scarlet. The short 
loose jackets of the men display the most lively hues, and the white 
veils of the females, which are generally worn at these meetings, tell 
beautifully with the rest of their gay attire. 





* Sce Letter IV. page 159. 
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The clearing of the arena, on which a multitude lounge till the last 
moment, is part of the show, and has the appropriate appellation of 
Despejo. This is performed by a regiment of infantry. The soldiers 
entering at one of the gates in a coluinn, display their ranks, at the 
sound of martial music, and sweep the people before them as they 
march across the ground. This done, the gates are closed, the 
soldiers perform some evolutions, in which the commanding officer is 
expected to show his ingenuity, till having placed his men in a con- 
venient position, they disband in a moment, and hide themselves be- 
hind the fence.| 

The band of Toreros (bull-fighters) one half in blue, the other in 
scarlet cloaks, now advance in two lines across the arena, to make 
obeisance to the president. Their number is generally twelve or 
fourteen, including the two Matadores, each attended by an assistant 
called Mediaespada (demi-sword). Close in their rear follow the 
Picadores (pikemen) on horseback, wearing scarlet jackets trimmed 


with silver lace. The shape of the horsemen’s jackets resembles. 


those in use among the English post-boys. As a protection to the 
legs and thighs, they have strong leather overalls, stuffed to an 
enormous size with soft brown paper—a substance which is said to 
offer great resistance to the bull's horns. After making their bow to 
the president, the horsemen take their post in a line to the left of the 
gate which is to let in the bulis, standing in the direction of the bar- 
rier at the distance of thirty or forty paces from each other. The 
fighters on foot, without any weapon or means of defence, except 
their cloaks, wait, not far from the horses, ready to give assistance to 
the pikemen. Every thing being thus in readiness, a constable, in 
the ancient Spanish costume, rides up to the front of the principal 
gallery, and receives into his hat the key of the Toril or bulls’ den, 
which the president flings from the balcuny. Scarcely has the con- 
stable delivered the key under the steward’s gallery when, at the 
waving of the president’s handkerchief, the bugles sound amid a 
storm of applause, the gates are flung open, and the first bull rushes 
into the amphitheatre. I shall describe what, on the day I allude to, 
our connoisseurs deemed an interesting fight, and if you imagine it re- 
peated, with more or less danger and carnage, eight times in the 
morning and ten in the evening, you will have a pretty accurate notion 
of the whole performance. 

The bull paused a moment and looked wildly upon the scene; then, 
taking notice of the first horseman, made a desperate charge against 
him. The ferocious animal was received at the point of the pike, 
which, according to the laws of the game, was aimed at the fleshy 
em of the neck. A dexterous motion of the bridle-hand and right 
eg made the horse evade the bull's horn, by turning to the left. 
Made fiercer by the wound, he instantly attacked the next pikeman, 
whose horse, less obedient to the rider, was so deeply gored in the 
chest that he fell dead on the spot. The impulse of the bull's thrust 
threw the rider on the other side of the horse. An awful silence en- 
sued. The spectators, rising from their seats, beheld in fearful sus- 
pense the wild bull goring the fallen horse, while the man, whose only 
chance of safety depended on lying motionless, seemed dead to all 
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appearance. This painful scene lasted but a few seconds ; for the 
men on foot, by running towards the bull, in various directions, 
waving their cloaks and uttering loud cries, soon made him quit the 
horse to pursue them. When the danger of the pikeman was passed, 
and he rose on his legs to vault upon another horse, the burst of ap- 

lause might be heard at the farthest extremity of the town. Daunt- 
~ and urged by revenge, he now galloped forth to meet the bull. 
But, without detailing the shocking sights that followed, I shall only 
mention that the ferocious animal attacked the horsemen ten succes- 
sive times, wounded four horses and killed two. One of these noble 
creatures, though wounded in two places, continued to face the bull 
without shrinking, till growing too weak he fell down with the rider. 
Yet these horses are never trained for the fights ; but are bought for 
the amount of thirty or forty shillings, when, worn out with labour, 
or broken by disease, they are unfit for any other service. 

A flourish of the bugles discharged the horsemen till the beginning 
of the next combat, and the amusement of the people devolved on 
the Banderilleros,—the same whom we have hitherto seen attentive to 
the safety of the horsemen. The Banderilla, literally, little flag, from 
which they take their name, is a shaft of two feet in length, pointed 
with a barbed steel, and gaily ornamented with many sheets of painted 
paper, cut into reticulated coverings. Without a cloak, and holding 
one of these darts in each hand, the fighter runs up to the bull, and 
stopping short when he sees himself attacked, he fixes the two shafts, 
without flinging them, behind the horns of the beast at the very mo- 
ment when it stoops to toss him. The painful sensation makes the 
bull throw up his head without inflicting the intended blow, and 
while he rages in impotent endeavours to shake off the hanging darts 
that gall him, the man has full leisure to escape. It is on these oc- 
casions, when the Banderilleros fail to fix the darts, that they require 
their surprising swiftness of foot. Being without the protection of a 
cloak they are obliged to take instantly to flight. The bull follows 
them at full gallop ; and I have seen the man leap the barrier, so 
closely pursued by the enraged brute, that it seemed as if he had 
sprung up, by placing the feet on its head. Townsend thought it 
was literally so. Some of the darts are set with squibs and crackers. 
The match, a piece of tinder, made of a dried fungus, is so fitted to 
the barbed point that, rising by the pressure which makes it pene- 
trate the skin, it touches the train of the fireworks. The only object 
of this refinement of cruelty is to confuse the bull’s instinctive powers, 
and, by making him completely frantic, to diminish the danger of the 
Matador, who is never so exposed as when the beast is collected 
enough to meditate the attack. 

At the waving of the president's handkerchief, the bugles sounded 
the death signal,-and the Matador came forward. Pepe Ilo, the 
pride of this town, and certainly one of the most graceful and dex- 
terous fighters that Spain has ever produced, having flung off his 
cloak, approached the bull with a quick, light, and fearless step. In 
his left hand he held a square piece of red cloth, spread upon a staff 
about two feet in length, and . bis right a broad sword not much 
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longer. His attendants followed him at a distance. Facing the bull, 
within six or eight yards, he presented the red flag, keeping his body 
partial concealed behind it, and the sword entirely out of view. 
The bull rushed against the red cloth, and our hero slipped by his 
side by a slight circular motion, while the beast passed under the 
lure which the Matador held in the first direction, till he had evaded 
the horns. Enraged by this deception, and unchecked by any pain- 
ful sensation, the bull collected all his strength for a desperate charge. 
Pepe Ilo now levelled his sword at the left side of the bull's neck, 
and, turning upon his right foot as the animal approached him, ran 
the weapon nearly up to the hilt into its body. The bull staggered, 
tottered, and dropped gently upon his bent legs; but had yet too 
much life in him for any man to venture near with safety. The un- 
fortunate Illo has since perished from a wound inflicted by a bull in 
a similar state. The Matador observed, for one or two minutes, the 
signs of approaching death in the fierce animal now crouching before 
him, and at his bidding, an attendant crept behind the bull and 
struck him dead, by driving a small poignard at the jointure of the 
spine and the head. This operation is never performed, except when 
the prostrate bull lingers. I once saw Illo, at the desire of the spec- 
tators, inflict this merciful blow in a manner which nothing but ocular 
demonstration would have made me believe. Taking the poignard, 
called Puntilla, by the blade, he poised it for a few moments, and 
jerked it with such unerring aim on the bull’s neck, as he lay on his 
bent legs, that he killed the animal with the quickness of lightning. 

Four mules, ornamented with large morrice-bells and ribbons, har- 
nessed a-breast, and drawing a beam furnished with an iron hook in 
the middle, galloped to the place where the bull lay. This machine 
being fastened to a rope previously thrown round the dead animal's 
horns, he was swiftly dragged out of the hitheatre. 

I have now given you a more minute, and, I trust, more correct 
description of every thing connected with the bull-fights than has ever 
been drawn by any traveller. Townsend's is the best account of these 
sports I ever met with; yet it is not free from mistakes. So difficult 


is it to see distinctly scenes with which we are not familiarly ac- — 


quainted. 

The risk of the fighters is great, and their dexterity alone prevents 
its being imminent. The lives most exposed are those of the Mata- 
dores ; and few of them have retired in time to avoid a tragical end. 
Bull-fighters rise from the dregs of the people. As most of their 
equals, they unite superstition and profligacy in their character. 
None of them will venture upon the arena without a scapulary, two 
small square pieces of cloth suspended: by ribbons, on the breast 
and back, between the shirt and the waistcoat. In the front square 
there is a print, on linen, of the Virgin Mary—generally, the Carmel 
Mary, who is the patron goddess of all the rogues and vagabonds in 
Spain. These scapularies are blessed and sold by the Carmelite Friars. 
Our great Matador, Pepe Illo, besides‘ the usual amulet, trusted for 
safety to the patronage of St. Joseph, whose chapel adjoins the Seville 
amphitheatre. The doors of this chapel were, during Illo's life, 
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thrown open as long as the fight continued, the image of the saint 
being all that time encircled by a great number of lighted wax can- 
dies, which the devout gladiator provided at his own expense. The 
Saint, however, unmindful of this homage, allowed his client often 
to be wounded, and finally left him to his fate at Madrid. 

To ehjoy the spectacle I have described, the feelings must be 
greatly perverted ; yet that degree of perversion is very easily accom- 
plished. The display of courage and address which is made at these 
exhibitions, and the contagious nature of all emotions in numerous 
assemblies, are more than sufficient to blunt, in a short time, the 
natural disgust arising from the first view of blood and slaughter. If 
we consider that even the Vestals at Rome were passionately fond of 
gladiatorial shows, we shall not be surprised at the Spanish taste for 
pense which, with infinite less waste of human life, can give rise to 
the strongest emotions. 

The following instance, with which I shall conclude, will shew you 
to what degree the passion for bull-fights can grow. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance had,.some years ago, the misfortune of losing his 
sight. It might be supposed, that a blind man would avoid the scene 
of his former enjoyment — a scene where every thing is addressed to 
the eye. This gentleman, however, is a constant attendant at the 
amphitheatre. Morning and evening he takes his place with the 
Maestranza, of which he is. a member, having his guide by his side. 
Upon the appearance of every bull he greedily listens to the descrip- 
tion of the animal, and of all that takes place in the fight. His men- 
tal conception of the exhibition, aided by the well known cries of 
the multitude, is so vivid, that when a burst of applause allows his 
attendant just to hint at the event that drew it from the spectators, 
the unfortunate man’s face gleams with pleasure, and he echoes the 
last clappings of the circus, L. D. 





SONG, 


Renaup hastes him home from the war, 
And rapid and hot is his speed, 
His silver crest beaming afar, 
And love is the spur of his steed. 
Then hark to the trumpet and drum! 
See to the cap and the feather ; 
Oh! my heart, how it beats like the one, the one ; 
And trembles, though glad, like the other. 


Though laurels are wreathing his brow, 
Though trumpets are sounding his fame, 

Yet his sparkling eye tells, even now, 
That he dreams a far tenderer dream. 


Then hark to the trumpet and drum! 
See to the cap and the feather ; 
And the cry of the maidens, they come, they come, 
' Heroes and lovers together. 


 # 
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ACQUAINTANCES. 


‘« Let others fear their foes ; you beware only of your friends,” 
ANASTASIUs. 

I po not wonder at people being fond of hating, for it is truly a 
much more comfortable feeling in society than its opposite. ‘To 
tell a person, either by word or look, that you hate him, is easy, 
and easily understood; but you must find out some more com- 

licated method of informing an acquaintance that you hike him. 
Tn one there is the semblance of a thousand things to be avoided 
—-servility and adulation, if he be above you—self-importance and 
an air of patronage, if beneath ; but plain, Poe atred is not 
to be mistaken ; if it is not altogether spirit and independence, it is 
something very like them, and may fairly pass for a virtue in these 
cursedly civil times. 

If there be any unpleasant feeling in hatred, it is in the first 
conception ; the subsequent indulgence of it (I do not mean in 
outward action) is one of the most agreeable feelings we possess— 
‘I’m sure, ma’am, you'll agree with me, if you reflect for a mo- 
ment.’ But friendship is a bore as long as ever it exists—the 
continual source of Die petty uneasinesses which, it is truly 
observed, contribute more to embitter life than the most serious 
misfortunes, From the first pique to the last satisfaction, the 
regulations of quarrel are known and defined ; so are those of 
love; but no moral legislator has yet thought it worth his while 
to regulate the province of friendship. It is a mongrel state—a 
neutral and anarchical sort of territory, like the Isle of Man of 
old, a refuge for all the outlaws from more worthy and decided 
feelings. As long as people remain friends, mutual behaviour is 
a puzzle ; but the instant they quarrel, the road is plain before 
them, and no one can be at a loss how to proceed. While in the 
several degrees of intimacy, men seem to be acting out of nature 
—every second step is an awkwardness or an absurdity. 

First come the horrors of introduction—the anticipated ideas of 
face, manner, character, that regularly prove erroneous—our own 
idea of ourselves—their idea of us—our’s of them—the same com- 
pared—d civil—rather haughty—he might have done so 
and so—but no matter. Then the departure, and we retrace the 
interview: how treacherously exact the memory is in noting every 
circumstance, while if we wanted a name, it would see us hanged 
before it would tell us! Then all the way home, all that day, all 
that night, the over-consciousness of thought sticking in us like 
pins and needles. 

“ Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister.” 
But ladies won't go into the desert even to spend the honey-moon ; 
rue if the fair spirits won’t go with us, why we must e’en stay with 
them. 
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It were endless to enumerate the various fashions, perplexities, 
and despondencies, attendant on touching of hats, shaking of 
hands, making of bows, and saluting of cousins. Some lift the 
hand to the uppermost button of the coat, as a kind of half-way 
house between the breeches-pocket and hat-leaf, and if you be 
short-sighted, will never forgive you ;—there is no balm in Gilead 
for non-salutation. These canvassers of bows are in the first rank 
of nuisances ; they possess an astonishing ubiquity; you are not 
safe for having once passed them ; “again, again, and oft again,” 
must thy best beaver pay toll at the turning of a corner. ‘There 
is a very amusing paper in “ The Indicator” upon shaking hands ; 
the writer abets the cordial shake, and tells a story of some one’s 
introducing a fish-slice into the passive hand of an acquaintance by 
way of iain ] have envied the said fish-slice since, when in 
the hands of Hibernians and seamen, who are both unconscionable 
in their grasp. __ 

With ladies, however, it is a very agrecable salutation, if it be 
not in the ‘dog-days, not to mention the convenience of having such 
a tacit barometer of affection. As a hint, a hearty. shake or loving 
squeeze is much better than endangering the corns of a mistress or 
dirtying her stockings. Though in these cases, as in all others, 
moderation should be used ; it 1s extremely awkward to see (as I 
have) a cornelian ring fly from a fair hand, owing to the rude 
pressure of an unhandy beau, or by burying the diamond or 
garnet in the finger, to produce an exclamation too confessive of 
the ardour of the address. Every one has heard the comical story 
of two gentlemen, seated on ust | side of a lady, each flattering 
himself that he possessed the hand ‘of the fair one, till they con- 
vinced one another of the mutual mistake by squeezing the blood 
out of their eight fingers. But not one of my gentle readers, I 
dare say, would be at a loss to recall a similar contre-tems of his 
own when a novice in the tender passion; he had rather trust his 
fingers with the secret than his tongue. 

‘There is an ingenious writer in this very Magazine, who 

‘‘ Has some stout notions on the kissing score.” 


I am not at all inclined to agree with him, being myself a down- 
right monosculist. Let the lip and the heart go together but—to 
one. I protest against kissing three hundred country cousins four 
times a year, twice at Christmas and twice at Whitsuntide. It is 
by far too much of a good thing. 

‘Such are the vexations and troubles ere we enter even the 
threshold of friendship; and “we may go farther and speed 
worse,” as Father O’Leary said to the impugner of purgatory. 
All the necessary requisites for mingling with our fellow-creatures 
—of secrecy, selfishness, politeness, reserve—all these we generally 
learn by having felt the dangerous consequences of wanting them. 
And: when we come to cast up the balance between the pleasures 
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and the troubles of intimacy, the latter so predominate, that we are 
more inclined to give up the concern altogether, than make use of 
our experience in new and more cautiously managed connexions. 
Friendship, I know, is looked upon as a more noble, a more disin- 
terested feeling than love ; and ladies, in particular, who know 
nothing about it, think it a very romantic sort of passion between 
usmen. Alas! they have by far too good an opinion of the lords 
of the creation :—if they knew, if they could bring themselves to 
imagine, for a moment, the real state of the case—but they cannot 
—they would find that there is as much selfishness, as many in- 
significant jealousies in friendship as in love ; and that these are 
ten times more odious and troublesome, being such as no man 
would be mean enough to confess, however he might be little 
enough to feel and indulge them. 

As long as a person is nothing, all these symptoms sleep,—the 
selfishness of friends is not awakened. But when one has obtained 
the unlucky fortune of having his sonnet inserted in a Magazine, 
or his et poem lauded in a minor review,—if he have even a 
Waterloo medal, 

** Or lady such as lovers prize, 
Have smil’d on him;” 
then up spring the little harvest of jealousies, in those very faces, 
where he, luckless wight, expected to have found but smiles and 
congratulations. He is no longer what he was; as soon as he be- 
comes something, his friends become patrons ; and then, 


Farewell the sweet communion of young miiads, 
The pleasant paths of hope essay’d together, 
The subtle wheel of sympathy, that winds 
Round either heart the wishes of the other. 


Poor, pitiful, or talentless as he may be, he will not want some 
one “to take pride out of him.” And the moment he finds that 
he has made a step in life, he also finds thorns and dissensions 
beset him, At home, or abroad, in the strange or the friendly 
circle, he is astonished to see every aspect altered; there may be 
more smiles,—whether or not, there certainly is more rancour. 
But, unfortunately, the sensitive minds, that penetrate with the 
greatest ease into the petty motives of those around them, and 
consequently most strongly feel the repulsiveness of society, are 
the very beings who require more than any others the countenance 
and presence of their fellows. *Tis hard to pass “the slough of 
despond” alone. And we are compelled at times to acknowledge, 
that the cause of the disease is its only remedy. _ It is this balance, 
this suspense, and alternate betaking itself to each, that harasses the 
mind, and frets it to morbidity. Each beckons one to it. ‘The 
company of our “d kind friends” is often a refuge from lone- 





liness, and loneliness is always a refuge from our “ d—— kind 
friends.” And the only pleasure left, is in abusing both.—Raru. 
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LETTER FROM MONTAIGNE THE YOUNGER, ON THE VANITY 
OF DEEP LEARNING, 


Mr. Editor—Some men study for amusement, some with pro- 
fessional views, others in quest of discoveries, but I cannot say 
that I have ever been actuated by any of these motives. In my 
varied readings I never looked beyond the indulgence of a liberal 
curiosity: when I had gone into a subject far enough to discern 
its bearing, I generally turned to a new pursuit, so that I may be 
said to have seen, rather than touched, the boundaries of know- 
ledge. In this way have I glanced over moral and physical truth, 
the fine arts, political economy, and the classics; with all of which 
I have cultivated a kind of gentlemanly acquaintance, sufficient to 
guard me against any common impostor, though not enough to set 
me up as an arbiter elegantiarum, or a LL.D. With such a 
slender stock of materials, I shall, probably, never become either a 
great poet or a great philosopher ; but still, I do not consider my 
time mispent. ‘The pte. of knowledge are not only most easily 
acquired, but the most extensively useful. The farther science 1s 
pushed, the less fruitful it becomes in useful truths. It is like the 
extension of agriculture—as the cultivation becomes more refined, 
the produce bears a less proportion to the labour and capital em- 
ployed. But a desultory knowledge, like mine, is not only more 
pleasant to acquire, but, in my opinion, more conducive to real 
wisdom. <A single pursuit, neither enlarges the mind, nor affords 
the variety of objects necessary to call forth its different powers ; 
and a person whose inquiries are thus limited, is not only ignorant 
of many questions which interest society, but he cannot judge of 
the relative importance of his own in the world of literature. 

In one of these reveries, in which I sometimes indulge, I was 
rather surprised in remarking the singular turn which knowledge 
has lately taken in this country. To me it appears retrograding 
to its first principles, or rather, I should say, abandoning all prin- 
ciple whatever, and relapsing into et barbarism and imma- 
turity. And what is extraordinary, this declension is not from want 
of encouragement (the usual cause of decline), but is the choice of 
its most zealous professors, who appear to have discovered that 
perfection is to be found more in rudeness than refinement; and 
that the latter only tends to establish meretricious standards of 
excellence, or sophistical systems, inapplicable or injurious to _so- 
ciety. ‘This, no doubt, is a singular result in the progress of in- 
tellect ; but who can contemplate the prevailing taste in literature 
and science, without allowing, that this is the point to which we are 
advancing, or, as I should say,—for it is a backward movement— 
retreating ? ne dene 

Thus, to begin with the alterations in our poetry and works of 
imagination. ‘They are not only vandalized in style, but in sen- 
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timent. A new system of morals is introduced, belonging more to 
a natural, than civilized state. It is a compound of Moorish and 
Gothic barbarity, one class patronising the eastern, the other the 
northern barbarism. In both, however, is the same contempt of 
refinement of the modern virtues of dutiful love, humanity, pru- 
dence, and forgiveness ; instead of which, we have the eternal 
hatred, license, and ferocity of savage life. The style, too, of some 
of the teachers in the new school, is of the same primitive character. 
—jt disdains all rule. The old models, which I had been accus- 
tomed to look up to, are superseded, and a rambling, jolting, dove- 
tailed composition introduced—which, while it affects simplicity 
and strength, seems to me lamentably deficient in both. I can see 
no reason myself for these alterations in our national literature : I 
cannot see why the old standards should give way to these uncouth — 
innovations ; why we should exchange the elegance, terseness, and 
harmony, of our Popes, Addisons, Humes, Johnsons, and Robert- 
sons, for a jargon, which alternately offends by its puerile affecta- 
tions and tinsel extravagance. 

If literature fixes the manners of a country, we may anticipate 
wild work indeed from the Jate change; our admiration of chi- 
valry and sultanism, of old plays aud old poets, will naturally 
bring their accompaniments-—the old tapestry, the leathern doublet, 
the fardingale, the bow-string, and the finale. We may expect, too, 
anew crop of Don Quixotes and Bajazets—of witches, giants, 
dwarfs, elves, Pucks, bull beggars, and other monsters of the same 
genus. Already, indeed, we hear of one unfortunate gentleman 
from the North, (deeply read, no doubt, like the knight of L: 
Mancha, in chivalric lore, and an admirer of the * olden time,”) 
making his ded#t at a great public solemnity, In panoply, armed 
with dirk and pistol, to the great terror of the fair dames assem- 
bled. This, it is to be hoped, will be a solitary instance of the 
dangerous tendency of the new school: for it would make sad work 
in a commercial country like England, were the windmills and 
fullng-mills again to become objects of knightly prowess; or 
were the peaceable merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow to be 
haaall al the king’s highway, with perverse questions con- 
cerning anew race of Dulcineas del Toboso. The thing, indeed, 
is too outré to stand. As the Courier says, “ it won't do;” it 
savours more of a disease, a rage, a mania, than a_ legitimate 
passion, Elegance and refinement are as naturally the adjuncts of 
the age in which we live, as barbarism and superstition of the 
fourteenth century. ‘To attempt to unite them is monstrous and 
artificial, and betrays an ignorant impatience of surreptitious 
fame, which must fail with the circumstances that have given it 
a temporary success. Meanwhile, in contempt of the new worship, 
I shall continue my idolatry of the old Grecian idols. 

In the sciences I see, or fancy I see, a similar thirst for novelty 
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rather than truth. Some sciences have sunk into complete neglect ; 
others are just passing their grand climacteric. What a noise the ma- 
thematics made throughout Europe in the time of Newton, Clarke, 
and Leibnitz, the Eulers, Bernoullis, d’Alemberts, and Maupertuis’s. 
| remember my grandfather had the portraits of all these mpassa- 
ble calculators hung in his library, with the years of their birth and 
death subjoined. One scarcely now ever hears their names mentioned. 
In England, mathematics were superseded by metaphysics; and 
these last have undergone a complete revolution. _Locke’s ‘Theory 
of Sensation was carried to io an extreme length by Hartley, 
Priestley, and Darwin, that man appeared no better than a vege- 
table, or at most a piece of clock-work. Then come Drs. Reid and 
Beattie, who by re-establishing the old mysteries in our organiza- 
tion, brought the science of mind to nearly the state in which 
it was found by Locke ;* with the advantage, however, that we 
have ascertained, that there are certain limits to inquiry, beyond 
which it is in vain to attempt carrying our researches. ‘The 
opinions of Reid are adopted by Dugald Stewart, who stands at the 
head of modern metaphysicians. 

Political economy appears retrograding in a similar manner from 
wrinciple to empiricism. I am old enough to have witnessed this 
at of knowledge rise to the dignity of a science, and it is pro- 
bable I shall live to see it sink into its first crudities. Adie 
Smith’s doctrines are evidently in great jeopardy, from his rebellious 
followers, each of whom is davies away a part, professing at the 
same time, a deep veneration for the founder. Thus, Mr. Malthus, 
and a writer in the Quarterly, question the utility of free trade, and 
seem inclined to revert, (in part at least), to the mercantile system. 
Another celebrated economist, Sismondi, contends that the accumu- 
lation of wealth, (the alpha and omega of Smith's system,) 1s not so 
material to national happiness as its distribution ; and for this pur- 
pose recommends an interference with individual liberty, by check- 
ing the growth of machinery. M. Say, is Smith’s firmest disciple. 
But Mr. Ricardo is full of seditious novelties ; he neither accords 
with the founder of the science nor the founder's disciples ; nor by 
the by, does he always agree with himself. The chapters on foreign 
and colonial trade, and that on supply and demand, are sadly 
sophistical, and inconsistent with his own principles in other parts 
of the work. And his notions, too, on wages and profits, and that 
the cost of production regulates price, seem to me not so new in 





-_——- 


* The French usually take up a science about the time we abandon its cultivation. 
Thus the mathematical sciences are cultivated with great success, by M. Leplace 
and Biot, when they are neglected in England. In Metaphysics, t cy are now 
pushing on Locke’s Theory of Sensation to its vegetable or mechanical conse- 
quences. It will probably be some years before they arrive at Dr. Reid's in- 
stinctive qualities. In Chemistry they tread close on our heels; but in this 
delightful science Davy gives us the advance. 
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principle as phraseology. But of course I do not presume to 
decide when the doctors disagree; nevertheless, I cannot help 
thinking there is a good deal of truth in M. Sismondi’s * Nou- 
velle Principe.” Certainly, if the mere acquisition of wealth 
were the summum bonum of public felicity, we cannot do better 
than continue the restrictive system of the last thirty years, which 
has at least been attended with that advantage. ‘lhis, however, 
would bring back the science of economy to the goal from which 
it started. 

Such, then, is the melancholy result of the pursuit of truth and 
refinement ;—the tide of knowledge returns to its source, instead of 
advancing to maturity. Our poets and fine writers abandon the 
classic models of literature for the prolixities and badinage of the 
old writers; metaphysicians return to the exploded doctrine of in- 
nate ideas; economists to restrictions on public industry: and a 
system of morals, mild, merciful, and just, is thrown aside for the 
maxims of outlaws and savages !—I wonder what the world will 
come to at last. ‘To me it seems that man is that sort of animal, 
that were he by a miracle to attain perfection, he would, from mere 
thirst of novelty, return to his former state of misery and infirmity. 
He “ never ts but only to be blest ;” and this seems the only state 
of which he is capable. 

In contemplating these intellectual revulsions, I cannot help 
congratulating myself that I have remained nearly stationary on 
the threshold of science. Without the fatigue of inquiry, I have 
the satisfaction of finding myself on a level with those who have 
extended their researches to the higher regions of intellect: instead 
of the adventurers making new discoveries, they reap only disap- 
pointment ; and, after disagreeing among themselves, return to a 
few simple truths obvious to all the world. What ought we to 
infer from this? Clearly, I think, the vanity of abstruse inquiries ; 
that they lead to no useful result—that they only tend to perplex 
and mislead—and that all the truths ators § or attainable o man 
lie near the surface, and it 1s folly to dig much lower. 

Ought we then, it may be said, to be satisfied with our present 
knowledge, and not aim at a higher state of improvement ? By no 
means : ee us improve as much as possible, only do not let us toil 
after imaginary benefits. A good deal of misery attends difficult 
researches. If one man masters a knotty subject, another must 
not be below the average state of information. Thus isa tax as 
burthensome as corvée imposed on time and industry. And to 
what does it all tend ? Our movements are as clearly circular as the 
a of the planets. For a time we advance; but if we proceed 

yond a certain point, it only brings us to the place from which 
we started. It is curious enough to observe these mutations in 
the social orbit—how industry begets wealth, wealth indolence 
and luxury, which again render industry necessary ;—how public 
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virtue leads to national greatness ; how that begets power and cor- 
ruption, which again calls forth public virtue ; han private morals 
lead to excess of ‘ee aig which begets licentiousness, and licen- 
tiousness again brings private morals into repute. Thus good 
every where leads to evil ; evil to good ; and society, like the vege- 
table world,passes from infancy to maturity—then decays, and x a 
decay is the germ of a new series of revolutions. It is all ver 
laughable : it is lamentable too, but it is true. Our lot is fixed, 
and we may as well complain that we were not made angels and 
demigods as that we are not capable of indefinite improvement. 
There is, however, no doubt, a certain limit in which man may 
enjoy a maximum of happiness: to attain that limit, and adhere 
to it, is the only true philosophy ;—to pass it, or come short of it, 
equally leads toevil. This limit I fancy is as little to be found in 
the higher geometry, the differential alebin, or the researches of 
metaphysicians, as in the illumination of the Hottentot, or the Es- 
quimaux : probably it may be found in the midway. 

Sincerely desiring the happiness of mankind, I would fain hope 
we are approaching the happy medium betwixt excess of  refine- 
ment wal barbarism. One indeed can hardly suppose that we 
shall not be benefited, though not perfected, by experiencing the 
mischief of the two extremes. Already I think we may reckon on 
some points being gained, which cannot fail to be permanently be- 
mero . Of this description are religious toleration, the freedom 
of the press, and the invention of machinery. The first must be 
fatal to superstition, the second to political oppression, and the last 
will lessen the number of the welling classes——the most unhappy 
part of the community. 

When society has obtained all the improvements of which it is 
capable, the following probably will be the most important changes : 
Having learned to be more careful of health, mankind will be 
longer lived. Affairs of love, I apprehend, will be quite as nu- 
merous and ardent as at the present time, though not so romantic. 
Pleasures, simple and durable, will be in more request than vicious 
indulgence. Ambition, and those violent passions which now 
desolate the world, will be less destructive. overt will be con- 
sidered a great evil, though the thirst after riches will have abated. 
The gastronomic art will be esteemed the most important of sci- 
ences. Farces and operas will be in more request than tragedies ; 
novels and romances than the abstract sciences. Magazines and 
Reviews, and rambling Essays like mine, will be highly prized. 
Natural philosophy, the fine arts, and all pursuits which gratif 
the senses or have certain results, will be zealously cultivated. 
Men will be less dogmatical, less pugnacious. Nature and all her 
works will continue objects of devout admiration, and we shall no 
longer be vexed with inquiries which experience has proved to be 
vain and nugatory. Voyages of discovery, however, like Captain 
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Parry's, will be considered very important, and the results far 
more interesting, than the issue of any campaign, naval or mili- 
tary. In fine, men will be ‘merry and wise.” ‘There will be less 
want, less contention, less toil, more enjoyment; but, after all, 
there will be left enough of the old leaven to prevent society 
becoming either stagnant or incurious. ‘Though ba will be less 
war, I apprehend there will still be some duelling, and I have no 
hope that such places as the Old Bailey can be entirely dispensed 


M. 


with. 


ADDRESS TO THE ORANGE TREE AT VERSAILLES, CALLED 
THE GREAT BOURBON, WHICH IS ABOVE FOUR HUNDRED 


YEARS OLD. 


Wuewn France with civil wars was torn, 
And heads, as well as crowns, were shorn 
From royal shoulders, 
One Bourbon, in unalter’d plight, 
Hath still maintain’d its regal right, 
And held its court—a goodly sight 
To all beholders. 


Thou, leafy monarch, thou alone, 
Hath sat uninjur’d on thy throne, 
Seeing the war range ; 
And when the great Nassaus were sent 
Crownless away, (a sad event!) 
Thou didst uphold and represent 
The House of Orange. 


To tell what changes thou hast seen, © 

Each grand monarque, and king, and queen, 
Of French extraction ; 

Might puzzle those who don’t conccive 

French history, so I believe 

Comparing thee with ours will give 
More satisfaction. 

Westminster-hall, whose oaken roof, 

The papers say, (but that’s no proof ) 
Is nearly rotten ; 

Existed but in stones and trees 

When thou wert waving in the breeze, 

And blossoms, (what a treat for bees !) 
By scores hadst gotten. 


Chaucer, so old a bard that time 
Has antiquated every chime, 
And from his tomb outworn each rhyme 


Within the Abbey ; 
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And Gower, an older poet, whom 
The Borough Church enshrines, (his tomb 
Though once restor’d, has lost its bloom, 


And got quite shabby,) 


Liv'd in thy time—the first perchance 
Was beating monks*, when thou in France 
By monks wert beaten, 
Who shook beneath this very tree, 
Their reverend beards, with glutton glee, 
As each downfalling luxury 
Was caught and eaten. 


Perchance, when Henry gain’d the fight 
Of Agincourt, some Gaulish Knight, 
(His bleeding steed in woeful plight, 
With smoking haunches,) 
Laid down his helmet, at thy root, 
And as he pluck’d the grateful fruit, 
Suffer’d his poor exhausted brute 
To crop thy branches. 


Thou wert of portly size and look, 

When first the Turks besieged and took 
Constantinople ; 

And eagles in thy boughs might perch, 

When leaving Bullen in the lurch, 

Another Henry changed his church, 


And used the Pope ill. 


What numerous namesakes hast thou seen 
Lounging beneath thy shady green, 
With monks as lazy ; 
Louis Quatorze has press’d that ground, 
With his six mistresses around, 
A sample of the old and sound 
Legitimacy. 


And when despotic freaks and vices 
Brought on th’ inevitable crisis 
Of revolution, 
Thou heard’st the mobs’ infuriate shrick, 
Who came their victim Queen to seek, 
On guiltless heads the wrath to wreak 
Of retribution. 


O! of what follies, vice, and crime, 
Hast thou, in thy eventful time, 
Been made beholder ! 








* There is a tradition, (though not authenticated) that Chaucer was fined for 
beating a friar in Fleet Street. 
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What wars, what feuds—the thouglits appal ! 
Each against each, and all with all, 
Till races upon races fall 
In earth to moulder. 
Whilst thou, serene, unalter’d, calm, 
(Such are the constant gifts and balm 
Bestow'd by Nature!) 
Hast year by year renew'd thy flowers, 
And perfum’'d the surrounding bowers, 
And pour’d down grateful fruit by showers, 
And proffer’d shade in summer hours 
To man and creature. 


Thou green and venerable tree! 
Whate’er the future doom may be 

By fortune giv’n, 
Remember that a rhymester brought 
From foreign shores thine umbrage sought, 
Recall’d the blessings thou hadst wrought, 
And, as he thank’d thee, raised his thought 


To heav'n! IH. 





REVOLUTION IN FASHION. 


Pork tells us, that the sovereign beauties who grace and govern 
the empire of fashion, when to our dull senses they seem to end 
their career, 

‘* In sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air.” 
If any of the Belindas, or other “ light coquettes” of the poet’s days, 
should still, unfolding their “ insect wings” to the sun, or more cor- 
rectly, perhaps, to the brilliant chandelier, hover over the scenes of 
their past glories, and contemplate the vicissitudes and revolutions 
which have occurred in theirs, as in most other empires, they must be 
as deeply impressed with astonishment as “ airy substance” well can 
be. Their surprise, and it is to be apprehended, their disapprobation 
may naturally be excited by the many, petty, every-day changes, 
which take place so gradually, that those who witness, scarcely notice 
them, until their attention is roused by some casual reference to the 
manners and customs painted in old plays, the Spectator, or the ex- 
quisite poem itself which has already been quoted. Amongst the in- 
stances of the mutability of human affairs, that have passed under the 
observation of beings, to whom the past and present are equally fami- 
liar, may be enumerated, the desertion of the Mall in St. James's Park 
for the Ring in Hyde Park; of the Ring for the road leading to Ken- 
sington ; and latterly, for that between Piccadilly and Cumberland Gate ; 
of the side-box of the national Theatre for the Italian Opera; sub- 
sequently of the Coffee-room of the Opera House for a sort of lobby, 
technically called the Crush-room, followed by the utter degradation 
of its once fashionable pit ; the exchange of the mask, which heretofore 
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protected alike the complexion, and any slight irregularities in the con- 
duct of its wearer, for the transparent veil; the renunciation of hoops 
and powder by one sex, and of embroidered silks, buckles, bags, and 
queues by the other; the alteration of hours—yet, upon reflection, 
this is a novelty which cannot but be considered as an improvement, 
even by the most prejudiced of the sylphic race: for as the hours of 
rising and going to bed seem always to have been for the fine world, 
as far back, at least, as the records of fashion extend, pretty much 
the same, it must be allowed a thing desirable, to make the din- 
ner-hour harmonise with the rest of the system. In fact, as far as we 
have the means of judging, breakfast and dinner must, in those primi- 
tive times, have clashed most inconveniently ; and, but that dejeunés a 
la fourchette, appear to have been unknown, we might suspect that 
the Lady Townleys and Lord Foppingtons enjoyed only one meal, 
where their successors are blest with two. But ‘if the light militia of 
the lower sky” are startled by such changes as these, what can they 
think of the exclusion of card-tables from assemblies, from all parties 
indeed, except such small ones as are wholly devoted to them? What 
of the transmutation of fine gentlemen into coachmen, stable-boys, 
and boxers ?—A sort of intermediate, or chrysalis state of existence, 
from which they have recently emerged in the form of dandies. What 
of the officer's discarding the distinction of his red coat? ‘What of 
the universal abandonment by the beaux (to adopt a word of former 
ages which, probably, became obsolete with the thing it expressed) 
of all polite attention to the belles ?—except, indeed, what is paid by 
a certain description of beaux to married belles. 

These changes our aeriform great-grandmothers, even whilst their 
‘lucid squadrons waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold,” may 
well deem of a nature to render their authors worthy of being, “ or 
wedged in phials or transfixed with pins ;” yet, odihed against the 
fearful alteration about to be mentioned, they are nothing.—This 
great, this tremendous innovation of modern po: Biv like many other 
innovations, gradually, and, save to the experienced and watchful ob- 
server, imperceptibly gained ground, until, arriving at maturity, it ex- 
hibited a most formidable and radical appearance. The tutelary spi- 
rits must have beheld its progress with an indignation tempered only 
by the sentiments of pleasing admiration, awakened by some of the 
effects it produced, and the talents it developed in the reigning sove- 
reigns of their former empire—for in this respect, the potentates of 
whom we are speaking, seem rather to difler from those earthly mon- 
archs better known to us, who certainly are not conceived to find any 
very great satisfaction in admiring their successors. Pope ascribes to 
the sylphs, an anxious care for the prosperity of the living who oc- 
cupy their vacated situations, and, indeed, it is not difficult to imagine, 
that death may occasion some difference in the feelings. The awful 
event which has been alluded to, is the alarming invasion of the do- 
minions of fashion by the low-born, and the countervailing effects. 
Who can view, without delight and admiration, the energies, the mul- 
tifarious resources, the genius, in short, displayed by the legitimate 
rulers in their defence? 
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If these fair creatures of the elements, are indeed still ‘* wondrous 
fond of place,” we may easily picture to ourselves, the disdainful dis- 
pleasure with which they must, in the first instance, have regarded 
such unwarrantable presumption, and their progressive transition 
from scorn to disquietude and terror, as the enemy's forces have oc- 
casionally seemed to increase. 

In the halcyon days commemorated in the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
aristocracy enjoyed its pre-eminence, undisturbed, and almost unenvied. 
No mushroom monied interest ventured, even at humble distance, to 
ape the splendors or the follies of the nobility and gentry of the laud. 
No wit, poet, painter, actor, musician, or critic, fancied his presence 
capable of conferring honour upon the highest circles. The wealthy 
citizen resided peaceably with his family, in St. Mary Axe, or Great 
St. Helen’s, dined with his clerk upon his substantial joint, and, when 
he was extravagant, upon “ two puddings ;” never strayed into the west | 
end of the town, unless sent by his fellow-citizens to represent them 
in Parliament, or to obtain and degrade the glories of chivalry, by 
offering a loyal address at the foot of the throne; and if needy cour- 
tiers did occasionally condescend to grace his board, in order to marry 
his heiress, they sought him in the depths of the city, where he re- 
ceived them with all due humility. The poet, if he penetrated beyond 
the anti-room, was permitted to do so only to present alaudatory dedi- 
cation, which, if graciously received, was repaid with a moderate bank- 
note, and he retired from the magnificent mansion of the peer in all 
lowliness of mind to his lofty habitation in Grub-street. Whilst the 
other humbler children of the Muse never even dreamt of obtruding 
themselves upon public notice, except in the exercise of their espe- 
cial vocations. And thus, untroubled by any apprehension of in- 
trusion upon their undisputed privileges, ‘‘ the white-gloved beaux,” 
and their hooped, starched, and powdered belles, danced, languished, 
and talked nonsense in happy security. 

About the time when these fortunate ladies in “ all their pride ex- 
pired,” the first symptoms of that spirit of insubordination and en- 
croachment which has given birth to the mighty conflict, seem to 
have appeared, but, appearing like specks in the horizon, were pro- 
bably viewed with equal contempt by the living, who, in their own 
persons or those of their offspring, were to ‘‘ bide the pelting of the 
pitiless storm,” and by their aeritied predecessors. What, indeed, 
but contempt could be felt for a bungling, ungainly imitation of high 
life by the uneducated and unmannered ! Who could apprehend dan- 
ger from any combinations of such phenomena! When the numbers of 
the imitators increased, and they acquired a sort of footing, the 
thing, though still ludicrous and despicable in the extreme, seemed 
worth crushing ; but this was thought to be done easily, and injudi- 
cious measures were unfortunately adopted—a new proof, were any 
wanting, that the greatest general may suffer from too high a sense 
of his own superiority to his antagonist. In this first campaign, if 
such mere skirmishing may deserve the name, the nobles endeavoured 
to annihilate the upstarts by redoubled splendour. Alas! the sources 
of mercantile wealth proved less readily exhaustible than those of 
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rent-rolls ; and if an individual combatant sank in the battle, he was 
instantly replaced by another. .The scale of victory turned in favour 
of the invaders, and the embarrassments of many an ancient family 
may, perhaps, derive their origin from this period of the contest. — 

The legitimate leaders of fashion now resorted to a more ap- 
propriate species of warfare, and took to heightening their natural 
pre-eminence by an elaborate and arduous process of education ; so 
arduous indeed, that it in some measure answered the same purpose 
as the Spartan practice of immersing their new-born infants in the 
Eurotas:—none but the strong and healthy survived the operation. 
For a time the suecess was commensurate to the exertion. But, 
again we must cry alas! The indefatigable enemy discovered the cause 
of their discomfiture, and the same purses which could eclipse the 
fetes, could pay the music, dancing, drawing, French, and Italian 
masters of their adversaries. The daughters of the city intruded 
into even the first-rate establishments for finishing young ladies, and 
acquired, last and hardest to be gained, the arts of eating soup, and 
stepping into a carriage gracefully; whilst the sons, with equally 
meritorious and assiduous toil, emulated the achievements of the 
heroes they envied, guided by the scientific instructions of stage- 
coachmen and bruisers. It is true, to a practised eye, the difference 
between the originals and the copies, the inherent superiority of 
gentle blood, always remained manifest; but still copies to be dis- 
tinguished only by the connoisseur came too near, and a new system of 
tactics was to be devised. But ere closing the account of this period 
of the eventful conflict faithfully narrated in these pages, it is proper 
to observe, that it was during this struggle of accomplishments, that 
genius, or, more correctly speaking, professional genius, first took - 
part in the war. Those who aspired to celebrity only throug 
their talents, originally appeared in the field as the allies of the old 
established authorities, though they afterwards, in imitation of the 
Swiss, engaged on either side indifferently. It need scarcely be 
added, that the ‘‘ exclusives” quickly learned to despise the genius that 
could be nourished upon turtle and turbot connected with the wrong 
side of Temple Bar. 

Apathy, absolute and unvarying apathy, was next adopted as the 
distinguishing mark of superiority, and, like all the other measures, 
answered for a season; but apathy was yet more readily attainable 
than accomplishments. It now characterises both parties equally, 
although still with a difference discernible by the connoisseur, and 
the only class branded with vivacity, is that of the aforementioned 
persons of genius, who, having by their instability forfeited the con- 
fidence alike of their old and new employers, are entirely hors de 
combat, and instead of being courted, are barely tolerated by the bel- 
ligerents. 

Thus driven successively from every retrenchment, the haut ton 
were not yet routed, and they have made their last stand where it 
promises fair to be successful—upon the union of insolence with eco- 
nomy! Who could some years ago have anticipated a seven-shilling 


subscription to Almack’s! Who could have believed that admission 
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to a seven-shilling ball would become the chief object of ambition to 
the nobles of the land! Yet who would not move heaven and earth 
to obtain admission, where the daughters of dukes are despised, where 
ministers of state and conquering heroes are turned away from the 
closed doors! And last and chiefest, how can any of the base in- 
truders ever hope to penetrate into such a sanctuary ! 

The grand conception of amalgamating two such heterogeneous in- 
gredients was as bold as it was original. It deserves to be fortunate ; 
nor do we entertain any apprehension of its failure. Economy, in- 
deed, is not difficult of imitation, but insolence necessarily requires 
either rank or profusion for its support. What then is to become of 
those who have not the one, if they give up the other? This case 1s 
to all intents and purposes desperate. 

It may, therefore, be confidently pronounced, that the guardian 
sylphs (to whose inspiration, perhaps their, triumphant protegées are 
indebted for the glorious measure which has given them victory) may, 
after all their harassing vacillations between hope and fear, tranquil- 
lize their anxiety with the well-assurance, that the world cannot afford 
a second Almack’s, that the ascendancy of legitimacy is secured, and 
that, although it may be impracticable to drive back the jacobinical 
crew to their native obscurity, a boundary-line has at length been 
drawn, beyond which they can never pass. 

Before concluding, however, it may not be unadvisable to remind 
the “ luminaries of fashion,” that the most skilful plans are liable to 
defeat themselves, if the judgment with which they are executed be 
not equal to the ingenuity with which they are devised. Economy 
itself is not exempt from this law of nature, and appears upon a re- 
cent occasion to have been practised with somewhat more zeal than 
discretion. The august ceremony which has so lately been cele- 
brated, seemed as if it must, at least for the day, restore to birth its 
just and lawful pre-eminence. Yet, even at the Coronation, to say 
nothing of the wits, poets, &c. scattered through the assembly, some 
very unknown, nobody sort of people were discerned, and that in 
situations which, from the exalted stations of those through whose 
means alone they were accessible, might have been expected to be 
appropriated solely to the use of the higher classes of society. And 
it was rumoured that their appearance might be traced to the agency 
of a certain bookseller of Opera notoriety, to whom persons of dis- 
tinction and economy are in the habit of intrusting the beneficial 
management of their spare tickets. M. M. 
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Or all the animate and inanimate productions of nature, 
flowers have the least reason to complain of the neglect or un- 
kindness of man; and sop, Gay, and La Fontaine in con- 
junction, would find it difficult to discover a grievance for them 
which they could lay, with any justice, at the foot of Jove’s 
imperial throne. In every age and every nation they have been 














honoured and cherished, loved and admired. In the olden time 
they graced the festivals, and adorned the altars, of the deities. 
A goddess, ever blooming and young, superintended their 
interests, and her marriage with the gentle Zephyrus must have 
singularly promoted the welfare of her delicate subjects. They 
have been showered on the heads of heroes, been twisted into 
the chaplets of Hymen, and chosen by Love as his most appro- 
priate gifts, and most intelligible symbols. Affection has de- 
lighted to strew them on the graves of the departed, and poetry 
has sung their praise, till the wearied ear turns from the oft-told 
tale. 

Who will assert that in modern days flowers are less honour- 
ably distinguished ?—who that has seen the Epargne laden with 
their mingled blossoms ; the most dainty dishes garnished with 
their brilliant tints; or the splendid drawing-rooms and gay 
boudoirs, where they grow in tubs, or float in vases, or stiffen 
in saucers filled with moistened sand—who, above all, that has 
beheld them in bunches, bushes, and arborets mingling with the 
tresses, towering high above the heads, or, as in recent times, 
hanging confusedly about the throats of our most fashionable 
females ?—‘Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the rose.” 

With how much care, too, do we tend ‘the firstlings of the 

ear,” and endeavour to persuade them to expand their bright 
petals, and breathe their ddisious scents a little earlier than the 
laws of nature permit. In the language of that exquisite poem, 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” the choicest offering which Flora’s 
altars ever received : 


“ When buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year,” 


we tempt them forth, and promise them our fostering protection, 
«Then, at our call emboldened,” the hyacinth, the narcissus, 
and the crocus burst their sheaths; we delight to deck our 
rooms with these children of early spring—we display them 
exultingly at our windows, and, “‘ Qui possit violas addere, dives 
erit.” 

Faint, however, are the pleasures which flowers afford in 
cities, when compared with those which they bestow upon their 
admirers in the country. There, the florist rears them near his 
home, watches them, improves them by culture, takes a paren- 
tal interest in their progress, and a lover’s pride in their charms, 
while health and cheerfulness reward his labours. There, the 
botanist explores the hedges, and traverses the hills in pursuit of 
some new addition to his herbal or his knowledge, and the 
barren heath and dull common acquire interest and beauty in 


his eyes. 
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“Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace,” 


are tastes and studies of this description, when cultivated as the 
amusement, not the business of life, and kept in due subser- 
viency to higher and more useful pursuits. ; 

Botany appears to be peculiarly adapted to the study of ladies, 
as it tempts them to the oceans of air and exercise, which 
though the best friends to health and beauty, the most effectual 
remedies for nervousness and ennui, are yet very generally neg- 
lected by the flowers of the human race. It is a science, too, 
within the range of female acquirement, and is repugnant to 
neither humanity nor elegance. Entomology is cruel; minera- 
logy and geology difficult and laborious ; conchology expensive ; 
but botany is both cheap and easy, healthful and innocent, 
open to the pursuit of all, and requiring only just so much study 
and attention as may awaken interest, and occupy without 
wearying the mind. It is favourable, also, to the acquisition of 
habits of inquiry and observation, and sends the eye constantly 
abroad on expeditions of discovery. It is not a botanist “ who 
can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and cry, all is barren ;” on 
the contrary, wherever a blade of grass appears, he is on the 
watch for rarity or beauty, and seldom returns from a ramble 
without some novelty to relate, some treasure to display. 

We know there are those who assert that the Linnean system 
of botany is unfit for the study of innocence and modesty ; but 
the accusation is a reproach to the mind of him who as Hae it, 
and savours of the spirit which in heathen days polluted the 
festivals of Flora. Those only who were already immodest 
could have first suggested the idea ; for, to the good and the pure, 
it sounds monstrous and unintelligible. But, “ the putrid spider 
converts that to poison which the bee works to honey ;” and it 
is thus that man has, at different times, debased and injured 
all he has touched, and lowered the most glorious pursuits to 
the level of his own corruption. Music, fit amusement for 
angels, has ministered to voluptuousness ; painting to the gros- 
sest impurity ; poetry has forgotten its noble nature to sing of 
forbidden things; and even botany, a study which unfolds the 
wonderful economy of nature, displays its beautiful regularity, 
and is conversant with those lovely and harmless things, the 
flowers of the field, conveys to some unhappy minds thoughts 
most unlike the pureness of the lily, or the sweetness of the 
rose. 

There are minds, however, of a different stamp, minds which 
adorn and enrich all they touch, which can learn wisdom from 
a flower, piety from a blade of grass, can find “ sermons in 


stones, and good in every thing.” The man thus happily gifted, 
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walks forth into the fields—the or “ wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower,” the eye-bright, with its painted blossom, the 
golden tormentil, or the blue hare-bell spangles the turf on 
which he treads ; while the hedges are covered with the cluster- 
ings of the wild rose, the rem of the convolvulus and honey- 
suckle, or starred with.the English geranium, the bright hy- 

ericum, or the fairy scorpion-grass. Astonished by the pro- 
fusion of beauty, the wantonness of ornament which meet him 
wherever he turns his eyes, he asks their use and design, his 
heart rises in wonder and praise to the throne of the Great 
Creator, and—he is answered. 

On minuter inspection, how much of amusement and instruc- 
tion may be derived from the study of flowers, that study in 
which Israel’s wisest monarch delighted, he who ‘ spoke of 
trees from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall.” 
The daisy, insignificant as it apparently is, (yet immortalized by 
the pen of Dryden, and aincel by the song of Burns) becomes, 
on closer observation, an expanse of wonders, a cluster of 
miracles. Scores of minute blossoms compose its disc and 
border, each distinct, each useful, each delicately beautiful. 
The convolvulus and honey-suckle appear to the careless eye 
to twist in a similar manner round every thing in their neigh- 
bourhood ; but the botanist discovers that they are governed by 
different laws, the former always twining itself according to the 
apparent motion of the sun, the latter ina contrary direction ; 
and when busy man attempts to alter this arrangement, he in- 
variably injures, and perhaps destroys the plant. 

The heath, so common in the northern parts of this kingdom, 
valuable to the poor as a substitute for more expensive fuel, 
and to the sportsman as a cover for grouse, affords to the bo- 
tanist a striking instance of the care extended. by Providence 
towards his creatures. Its seed is the food of numerous birds, 
in regions where other sustenance is scarce, and the vessels 
which contain it are so constructed as to retain their contents 
for a considerable length of time, instead of discharging them 
when they become ripe. Indeed, the more we study, the closer 
we observe the operations and provisions of nature, the greater 
will be our wonder, the higher our admiration. Every separate 
plant has doubtless its own history, its distinct uses, its peculiar 
inhabitants; and, like St. Pierre’s strawberry, ma furnish a 
study too diffuse, too deep, for the life of an individual. 

The physiology of vegetables is a most curious and enter- 
taining branch of the science of botany ; and, owing to the great 
improvement of our microscopes, may be > sae to an extent 
far beyond the most sanguine hopes of former students. In 
some recent experiments, the growth of wheat was actually ren- 
dered visible to the eye ; a bubble of gas was seen to dart forth, 
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carrying with it a portion of vegetable matter, which instanta- 
neously formed into a fine tube, and one fibre was completed. 
In short, with instruments like our’s, what may we not hope to 
accomplish in studies, unexhausted and inexhaustible as are 
those of nature. History, biography, geography, may no 
longer furnish scope for novelty; even fancy’s wide domain 
may be filled to repletion; but the botanist, the chemist, and the 
geologist, have employment before them for centuries to come, 
and long, indeed, will it be ere they can have cause “to weep 
for new worlds to conquer.” 

For those whose travels do not extend beyond lands, where 
Withering can guide them, there is space enough for study, dis- 
covery, and delight ; but he who visits other climates, or is en- 
abled by opportunity and wealth to rear their productions on 
British ground, has of course a wider field for research and 
admiration. We do not know a more delicious and enchanting 
spot than a green-house, filled with the blossoms and the per- 
fumes of “the lands of the sun.” «The warm air conveys the 
choice and exquisite odours to the scent, the sight is ravished 
by the tastefully mingled tints and noble foliage of the aristo- 
cracy of plants ; and a luxurious sensation of languor and en- 
joyment steals gradually over the frame. Here, too, double 
flowers, which the strict botanist terms monsters, but in which 
the florist takes peculiar pride, are displayed ; and man is per- 
mitted by Providence to amuse himself by diversifying and em- 
bellishing nature, while the springs of hfe and vegetation are 
kept mysterious and ieassensiite: 

Our Saviour’s words, ‘Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow,” acquire additional force and peculiar beauty, when 
we remember that they were suggested by the sight of the splen- 
did amaryllis lutea, a species oF lily which abounds in the land 
of Palestine. Who does not feel their emphasis, when he ima- 
gines our blessed Lord standing on the mount, from whence his 

ivine sermon was delivered, surrounded by an attentive and 
wondering throng, whom he is urging to lay aside unnecessary 
cares, and trust in the bounty off thats heavenly Father; and 
then sees him pointing towards those glorious lilies which 
decked the surrounding plain, and deducing from their beauty, 
exceeding the pomp of kings’ attire, lessons of simplicity in 
dress, freedom from vain or excessive cares, and dependance on 
Almighty protection. 

The study of Botany has afforded illustration to another 
passage in holy writ. In 2. Kings, vi. 26, we read that, durin; 
a severe famine in Samaria, “a cab of dove’s dung” was sold 
for twenty pieces of silver. What this article of food might be, 
had long puzzled the commentators, when the father of botany 
suggested that it was probably the root of the ornithogalum or 
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Bethlehem stair, which affords to this day a pleasant and nu- 
tritious aliment to the lower orders in Judea. Its English name 
was given on account of its prevalence in Palestine, and its 
ancient one, ‘ ornithogalum,’ literally signifies bird’s milk. When 
to this we add that its blossoms, of a greenish white, resemble 
at a little distance the dung of birds, the conjecture of Linneus 
becomes still more probable, and a curious elucidation appears 
to be afforded of an obscure passage of Scripture. 

oe has been said to establish the claim of botany to the 
favour of the elegant and the wise, as a pursuit both healthful 
and innocent, profitable and pleasant. Linneeus, to whom every 
botanist must say, as Dante said to Virgil, “Tu duca, tu 
Signor, e tu Maestro,” is intelligible in his original garb to but 
few ladies; but there are many excellent works in our own 
language which will lead them farther than the generality will 
choose to follow. 

Eve, as described by the hand of Milton, “ walked forth 
among her fruit and flowers, to visit how they prospered ;” and 
we cannot imagine an employment better adapted to Paradise, 
or recommend a more graceful and pleasing occupation to Eve’s 
fair daughters. 

The good and sagacious Owen Feltham has said, that “to 
have a mind which delights in innocent employment, is daily 
rising to content and blessedness.” Those, therefore, who have 
opened to us new sources of rational amusement, and like Lin- 
neus, Ray, Tournefort, and Withering, have been our pioneers 
on the road of science, deserve our grateful acknowledgments 
and affectionate remembrance. In the absence of more valuable 
gifts, let us pay them with appropriate offerings :— 

** Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores.” 








TO A FRIEND ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


This is the day sacred to love, and mirth, 
And tender wishes ; this the favour’d day, 
Sweet superstition ! when the artless lay 
Is welcomed, and the token little worth, 
And the fond vows that live and have their birth 
In the affectionate heart. A holiday 
It is, for good and gentle, fair and gay— 
My lovely Jane, it gave thee to the earth; 
And thou hast trodden life’s paths with wise glee, 
Maid of the laughing eye! Were I the queen 
Of that so famous lan of Faery, 
Where quaintest spirits weave their spells unseen, 
No better benison rd seek for thee 


Than to be happy still as thou hast been. M. 
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THE CENSUS. 


WE have received divers epistles respecting the Census, which 
Parliament has so judiciously ordered to be taken for the benefit 
of the infant science of Political Economy. All of them contain 
severe strictures upon that measure, for what reason it was at first 
difficult to conjecture: one of them inquired if we did not think 
the proceeding impious, and whether Parliament, being actuated by 
the same motive which prompted King David on a similar occa- 
sion, would not draw down the same punishment upon this nation 
which was inflicted upon the Israelites? Another solicited us to 
inform the writer, whether we did not believe that Government 
had availed itself of a state of peace to try if the country could not 
afford to make an addition to the numbers of the militia. Some of 
these letters, if published, would infallibly put us into the hands 
of the Attorney-general ; for they charge our rulers with nullify- 
ing Magna Charta, and dragging forth and violating feonsly 
secrets and social confidence. Others, abusing Mr. Vansittart, 
without mercy, lay all to the score of taxation, and breathe down- 
right sedition. We therefore reeoommend the Home Department 
to be active; to double the centinels in the park ; reinforce the 
police offices; and put the City light-horse on the alert. We 
should not think this recommendation complete, if we did not 
hint at a farther and most important precaution, that all routs or 
assemblies at houses of persons of either sex, living in a state of 
*‘ single blessedness,” whether high or low—whether at Saint 
Giles’s or Saint James's, should be narrowly watched by the Bow- 
street patroles, so that suspected characters might be arrested, in 
case of alarm, at a moment's notice. Having thus done our dut 
as good citizens, and handed over the inflammatory letters to the 
proper authorities, we shall enable our readers to judge from what 
quarter we feel an apprehension of danger, by the sequel. 

The real cause of discontent, among the parties to whom we 
allude, seems to be the forced disclosure of certain personal secrets, 
which are generally deemed sacred and inviolable among particu- 
lar classes, and the knowledge of which, being made general, must 
operate greatly to wound /’amour propre of the classes in question. 
It is contended that a clause should have been inserted in the 
Census-act, to prevent such disclosures where they might be in- 
jurious to individuals, upon due proof ae offered thereof in the 
shape of affidavit, or otherwise. The following extract from a 
communication relative to the grievance complained of, will throw 
some light on the business, and put our readers in the possession 
of facts. ‘The writer's name is Ebenezer Wigginbottom, parish- 
clerk, school-master, and shop-keeper, of Bungay in Suffolk, 
where he has been lately employed in making the Population- 
returns. We number Mr. Wigginbottom among our correspon- 
dents, in the department of deaths and marriages; and the good 


man generally accompanies his monthly communications with 
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gratuitous observations on the weather, the state of the crops, feats 
of bell-ringing in his neighbourhood, or Bungay tittle-tattle. 
After some irrelevant matter, he writes:—‘* You will be sur- 
rised to hear that our peaceable place is in an uproar, and I am 
in a sad state of turmoil from being the unhappy cause. By 
obeying the orders of Government, I am cniuelied among some 
of my oldest friends, past all redemption. You must understand 
I have lately been much occupied in making up the Population- 
returns; and I can assure you, that though a penalty of five 
pounds is affixed to every breach of the law, or evasive answer to 
the questioning-officer, I could have profited to the tune of hun- 
dreds by making false returns, at the price of the penalty for each. 
I trust, however, that though preponderating motives abounded, 
I was inflexible in my duty to the public; and I have, in conse- 
quence, been insulted and contemned by those who were formerly 
my best friends. It is principally by unmarried persons, or those 
t the meridian of life, that I am thus treated. I am become so 
obnoxious, that no persons of that description will follow me in 
the responses in the Disiiladsdes of a Sunday, and my customers, 
too, fall off. But to the point: on entering a house, I commonly 
ask for the master—if married—the number of his family, and so 
on, agreeably to my instructions. The first house where I met 
with a rebuff, was that of an elderly single lady, who called herself 
Mrs. Oldfish, upon which I said, I believed x was not a widow. 
‘ That is no business of your’s, Mr. Wigginbottom, put me down 
Mrs. Oldfish.’ ‘ Indeed I cannot, madam,’ I replied, ‘I dare not 
make a false return;’ so I wrote down Miss Zepherina Oldfish. 
I next demanded, what age? She here faltered exceedingly, 
blushed and looked pale by turns, and then amid convulsive agi- 
tations, she articulated, ‘That is of no consequence, they can’t 
want me for the militia.” ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘there is a penalty if 
an improper answer is given; I must write down the truth.” Now, 
more agitated, she stammered, ‘ Don’t threaten me, Mr. io 
bottom—don’t be impertinent—the Government is unreasonable, 
oppressive. What pretty times we live in! What will it require 
next, I-wonder ?’ Here she faltered still more in her speech, and 
appeared to be ill. ‘ Betty ! she cried, Rag ringing the bell 
violently, ‘my sal volatile. Do call again, Mr. Wigginbottom ; 
I’m ill, sadeall I am very, very ill.” Not ware to appear rude, 
and being unsuspicious of a trick, I left her, thinking to call again 
the next day. did so; and to my rp found she had left 
Bungay for Scarborough that morning at day-break; beyond a 
doubt, that she might evade my questions, as she knew the returns 
must be completed by a particular day. I was forced to leave a 
blank opposite her name, in the column of ages, in my book ; but 
when she comes back I shall levy the full penalty. 
“Upon calling at the house of another lady, to whom I was 
well known, my mind being made up not to be again baffled, I 
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commenced, as usual, by a the nature of my errand. Shic 
reddened deep as scarlet, and wondered why the Government was 
so particular with unmarried persons, and if they might not be 
returned in a general way. She affirmed that she had done all 
ehe could for the support of Church and State; she had helped to 
work a standard for the Bungay light-horse; had been careful 
never to employ a tradesman who was a radical; had given five 
pounds for the benefit of the Constitutional Association ; had 
thrown up her subscription at the best circulating library in 
Norfolk, because that audacious paper, the Morning Chroni- 
cle, had been taken in there; and at her last whist-party had 
absolutely used dirty cards, because a package which she had 
ordered from London had not arrived; and she could procure 
none in her neighbourhood, but at a shop, the owner of which 
had shocked her feelings, by declaring that he thought a Metho- 
dist, or Roman Catholic, if not worth one shilling, had as good a 
chance for Heaven as his Grace of Canterbury. ‘ Now, Ebenezer, 
said she, ‘ you have long known me, and know that I am a good 
subject ; why then must my personal affairs be made known to all 
the world?” ‘Madam,’ I replied, ‘the returns are only seen b 
Government in London.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ she rejoined, ‘ don’t think 
to cheat me. You have a wife, Mr. Wigginbottom, curious as 
married women always are—husbands can’t keep secrets, you will 
let it out to her, and the whole town will have it. No, no, you can 
only levy the fine for contumacy—exact it—there is a five-pound 
note—do your worst.’ Having said this, she marched out of the 
room with a pe i air of triumphant scorn, muttering revenge for 
the arbitrary conduct of Government, and saying something about 
the ingratitude of persons in authority. A few days after, I heard 
she had given largely towards the erection of a Methodist chapel, 
had subscribed again to the circulating library, and had been 
heard to argue stoutly for Major Cartwright’s system of universal 
suffrage.” 

Our friend Wigginbottom continues: ** A lady, a good custo- 
mer of mine, (for you know, Mr. Editor, that I deal a little in the 
way of snuff and tobacco, besides groceries and hardware) refused 
to see me on the subject of the Population-act, but ordered her ser- 
vant to give me what particulars were necessary, and to shew me 
her family-bible, where her age was inscribed. ‘There she was 
entered thirty-nine, though I am certain it should have been ten 
years more. The figure three appeared newly written in, upon an 
erasure which had no doubt obliterated a four. I did not wish to 
be litigious in this case: indeed the law could not have helped me 
without farther proof, so I made the entry—‘ Abigail Scraggs, spin- 
ster, 39,’ and went away, fully convi I had been mystified.” 

The pertinency of the ladies, according to our Correspondent, 
was exceeded by that of the other sex. Our honest friend Ebene- 
zer met with much trouble from single men; onc, among many 
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instances which he has communicated, we shall record. We are 
well aware of the irritability of the genus, and that it is susceptible 
of acute pain on the attacks of curiosity, as it lives, like the gar- 
den-spider, in the centre of its own web, the vibration of a single 
cord of which induces the mealy cuticle which covers, its angular 
physiognomy, to put on a fever redness, and the lividi occhi, as 
‘Tasso calls them, or, in plain English, the “ livid eyes” engulphed 
therein, to flash, what the lake-poets sublimely 5: naliens.. an 
“emerald light ;"—for be it known, that greenness of colour and 
morbidness have more than a common affinity,and bachelorship is, 
according to the best medical practitioners, a state of actual disease. 
Mr. Wigginbottom says he called twice upon Mr. Theophilus 
Weazel, a gentleman of this description, aged fifty-two or fifty- 
three years. The first time he could not be admitted, as Mr. 
Weazel had employed an artist of celebrity in surgery, in the im- 
portant operation of cutting and mollifying his corns. On the 
second visit he was admitted into the presence. Well knowing 
the man, we can fancy our friend Ebenezer standing with his hat 
in one hand, and his list-book in the other ; an ink-bottle, having 
a pen stuck in it, suspended from his button-hole ready for action ; 
the points of his toes forming the centre of a St. Andrew’s cross 
with the opposite angles of the room ; while the official dignity of 
his countenance was tempered by an air of humility, arising from 
a recollection that Mr. Weazel bought goods at his shop. This 
expression is never witnessed in government officials, who have 
no copartnership with similar extraneous interests, but depend en- 
tirely upon the “ powers that be.” The latter description of offi- 
cials are the pontifices majores, and the others but underlings ; yet 
all bear in their countenances somewhat of “ a valiant severity” 
when among equals or inferiors. Ebenezer says, he first broke 
silence, after a mutual recognition. The conversation we shall 
give exactly as it reached us. 

E. I am come, Sir, to inquire the number of mhabitants in 
this house, their ages, employments, and means of living, in pur- 
suance of an Act passed in the 2d Geo. IV. being an act for as- 
certaining the population of these kingdoms. 

W. (reddening). What the devil, Wigginbottom, have I to 
do with population? 

E. True, Sir; but I must do my duty you know, Sir. 

W. Very well; but I stand alone in the world :—I have no 
children ; population is nothing to me, I don’t increase it, and 
Malthus says, it is the increase of 6 ee 77m that is the ruin of 
nations. I have no wife. I have a housekeeper, it is true, some- 
what aged—Diana Icely, just turned sixty. What has population 
to do with me or her either ? 

E. (profiting by the intelligence of the housekeeper’s name and 
age, instantly put them in his list). You, perhaps, have other 
relatives living with you, Sir ? 
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W. No, Wigginbottom—none, thank God; I am plagued with 
none, male or female ; and this intelligence will content you, I hope. 

E. (Entering Theophilus Weazel, single man ). Any servants, Sir? 

W. No, no, Di and self, are all who live in this house, unless 
you would take the rats. 

E. Your employment, Sir. 

W. Am I not a gentleman—independent, and— 

E. Government orders us to return the employment, Sir. 

W. Government be d——d; it won’t let us live in the light of 
heaven by and by it means to save the expense of keeping spies, I 
suppose, by making every man a spy upon himself. Let them 
find it out. 

E. There is a penalty, Sir, for making evasive returns. I could 
wish to oblige you, but you must not hen me for following my 
duty. You have known me a long while, Mr. Weazel. 

WW. A man’s house was formerly his castle; his secrets were his 
own ; he paid his taxes, and no more was required. They'll set 
up racks soon, to extort answers to their questions. I pay half 
ny income in taxes, and cannot be left quiet. Ill emigrate—I'll 
sell out of the funds, and live abroad. 

E. I will enter “ lives by the funds ; no employment.” (writes 
it down, Mr. Weazel scarcely noticing him, from angry emotion ). 
There is something more, Sir, I had nearly 

W. Taxation, Wigginbottom, taxation is the cause of all.— 
Ministers are insolent from success—sha’n’t tax me much longer— 
I'll get out of the way—Ill emigrate. 

E. ‘There is something more, Sir—I had nearly forgotten to ask 

our age. 

W. My age! s’blood! my age too? (Here he appeared half 
choked with anger.) 

A pause now ensued, says our Correspondent, and Mr. Weazel’s 
countenance changed from red to white, and from white to yellow, 
and then to red again, with an expression of indignation and rage. 
It was an emotion forming a climax of passion; the magnitude of 
which precluded utterance, and waived tx not to belong to the 

rvi dolores of Horace. It must have been a pause like Mac- 
duff’s, after he exclaimed, 





—_—_—_——— all my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ?—QOh hell-kite !—all ? 


Honest Ebenezer almost wished he had not made his demand so 
abruptly. At length, in a subdued tone of voice, the overpowered 
Celibataire said, ** Wigginbottom, I don’t know my age; this 
business is more than human nature can bear—put me down what 
you think me to be.” I mentioned fifty, and a gleam of satisfac- 
tion overspread his face, as he added, ‘* you guess near the mark, 


Wigginbottom—only two years out; I shall not say which side 
fifty you should have taken.” 
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Heartily tired, our friend put down forty-eight; at the same 
time guessing, from Mr. Weazel’s apparent satisfaction, that it 
ought to have been four years more, and that the bachelor felt 
pleasure at having cozened him. 

Mr. Wigginbottom made some general observations, while fol- 
lowing his troublesome vocation, which may be worth notice: He 
uniformly found, he says, that those who took offence at his de- 
mands, even if ultra-royalists before, immediately changed side in 
politics, and even uttered threats dangerous to the state ;—hence 
the “a of our anxiety at the beginning of this article. Second- 
ly, he observed, that persons who were indifferent about their ac- 
tual ages being made known, did not relish the being supposed 
older than they really were ; and, lastly, that bonitine: sleet bogs 
and girls were, alone, solicitous to steal a march upon time, and 
always represented themselves in advance of the exact truth. Fi- 
nally, he hopes, that the duties of his office having been so trou- 
blesome in the fulfilment, Government will act Eooaie towards 
him, in the way of remuneration. From our long knowledge of 
the integrity of Mr. Wigginbottom, we cordially join in his wish, 
and would back him with our interest ; but we are well aware it 
would not even obtain him midshipman’s half-pay, to use a sailor’s 
phrase ; or, ‘ three farthings a-year, paid quarterly.” 9. 





NURSE’S SONG. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Steep, baby, sleep! 

Your father herds his sheep : 

Your mother shakes the little tree 

From which fall pretty dreams on thee ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

The heavens are white with sheep; 

For they are lambs—those stars so bright : 

And the moon’s the ae OT, of the night ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

And I'll give thee a sheep, 

Which, with its golden bell, shall be 

A little play-fellow for thee ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

And bleat not like a sheep ; 

Or else the shepherd’s angry dog 

Will come and bite my naughty rogue ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Go out and herd the sheep; 

Go out you barking black dog go, 

And waken not my baby so; 

Sleep baby, sleep! 
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NORTH GERMAN PEASANTRY. 
(Concluded from page 276. ) 


There are two sources from whence the peasantry of any country 
could derive protection; either from their own warlike character and 
skill in the use of arms, or from the aid and countenance of the king. 
There are in those times no laws to shelter them; and if there were, 
laws are only the result of the mutual apprehensions of mankind, 
and never fail to be unequal where these + pagan are une- 
qual. No public protection is ever provided for a section of the 
community, which is unable to make good by force its title to such 
a protection. ‘To him that hath, more shall be given; from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that he hath’— this has been 
the regulating principle of law from the first formation of human 
society. Spirit and strength alone must thus constitute the security 
of the peasant, and in proportion as these qualities prevailed or de- 
clined, with more or less rapidity, in any country, would be the de- 
gree of respect manifested towards their rights and their happiness. 
To solve the question fully, therefore, it would be requisite to point 
out what circumstances have determined, in some nations, a longer 
preservation of that diffused and universal military spirit which all 
very early societies possess in common. But the data for this pur- 
pose are altogether wanting ; and it is only possible to shew, that in 
proportion as military habits prevailed among the peasantry of the 
different European countries, is been the extent of liberty and pri- 
vilege conceded to them by the law. 

An excellent measure of this comparative diffusion of the mili- 
tary spirit may be attained by examining the constitution of the dif- 
ferent armies in the middle ages. The bulk of the English armies al- 
ways consisted of archers, taken of course from among the smaller 
proprietors, who were not able to command the more expensive 
apparatus of horse-service. Their uncommon skill in the use of this 
cheap weapon is a sufficient evidence that it must have been constant- 
ly im their hands. The armies of Henry V. usually included about 
the proportion of 23,000 archers to 6000 horse; and the irresistible 
superiority of the former seems to have been the principal occasion 
of the victory at Azincourt, as well as of those at Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Verneuil. 

In France, from the time of the Capetian dynasty, the French ar- 
mies were almost entirely composed of cavalry (Mezeray 2.384). 
Even the French archers served on horseback, though they seem 
not te have been native Frenchmen, but hired foreigners. Genoese 
bowmen served with Philip at the battle of Cressy. The number of 
French gentry killed, and taken-at the fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Azincoust, was very great indeed. From these circumstances, it ap- 
pears clear, that the military spirit in France was almost exclusively 
confined to the gentry, and that the smaller peasantry rarely inter- 
mingled in the use of arms. Probably the excessive superiority of 
numbers which the French possessed in all these three battles, is to 
be ascribed to the long train of camp-followers, whom a wealthy 
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nobility would carry with them into the fickl. These followers 
would swell the nominal muster-roll, though they would contribute 
little towards the result, and thus the superiority of the English in 
bravery and conduct would be magnified beyond its just value. In 
the southern parts of Germany, Swabia, Franconia, and Bavaria, the 
military spirit seems to have been earlier; and more generally relaxed 
among the smaller proprietors, than in the Saxon countries. The ex- 
pedition which the Emperor Henry IV. in the year 1074, led against 
the Saxons, displays in a striking light, as it is related by Lambert 
of Aschaffenburg, the different constitution of the two districts. 
The army which that prince led from the south is represented as con- 
sisting almost entirely of cavalry, who drew after them an infinity 
of unwarlike retainers, with baggage, for the purpose of administer- 
ing to their luxuries. On the other hand, the Saxon troops were 
almost all foot, taken from the small farmers and proprietors of the 
country; they were derided by the gentry in the Imperial ranks, as 
vulgus ineptum, agriculture potius quam militia assuetum. ‘This 
chronicler, himself a native of Southern Germany, and therefore ac- 
customed to consider arms as the almost exclusive function of the 
gentry, treats the vulgus pedestre, plebs et multitudo Saxonica, as he 
terms them, with a contempt which their bravery seems by no means 
to deserve. They threatened their princes with confiscation and ex- 
pulsion, if the latter should prove reluctant and dilatory in the war 
against the Emperor, and they even proceeded so far as to realise their 
menaces on the person of a principal nobleman who had secretly en- 
deavoured to frustrate their views. 

The disuse of warlike habits among the poorer class occasioned 
a corresponding change in the nature of the games or amusements 
which had previously been popular. Instead of continuing to be ex- 
hibitions of military strength and skill—qualities alike attainable by 
the poor and by the rich; instead of deriving their chief value from 
the school and the discipline which they held out to the rising war- 
rior; they gradually degenerated into a pompous and shewy ceremo- 
nial, involving an expense which none but the gentry could pretend to 
sustain. Jousts and tournaments became the fashionable spectacle, 
throughout France particularly, and to a high degree in the rest of 
Southern Europe. The change was similar to that witnessed in the 
ancient world with respect to the Grecian and Roman games, in which 
the original boxing and wrestling conflicts had, from the extinction of 
the military spirit, dwindled away into gaudy spectacles of chariot 
and horse-races. In France, where the peasantry underwent the 
earliest and most complete abasement, tournaments seem to have ob- 
tained the greatest currency. Some excellent remarks on this subject 
may be found in a work of the German professor Meiners—** History 
of the Inequality of ranks in Modern Europe. Vol. I. p. 304.” 

But though the mental excitability and the corporeal energy of the 
peasants must be viewed as the primary cause of their exemption 
from inroads upon their happiness, yet other concurrent circum- 
stances might materially assist and encourage their capacity of resist- 
ance. The degree of power possessed by the king, himself the 
VOL. 11. NO. X. 2p 
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largest proprietor in the nation, and the chief and president of the 
rest, would influence powerfully the liberty and consequence of the 
peasantry. Continually thwarted in his views, and robbed of the 
real exercise of the rights nominally annexed to his oftice, by the op- 
position of a proud aristocracy, the sovereign would be disposed to 
view with favour and countenance an order of men, whose interests 
(like his own) were decidedly at variance with theirs. “ II les re- 
garde (to use the expression of Helvetius) comme les ennemis de ses 
ennemis.* 

He would be at hand, therefore, to contribute as much as pos- 
sible towards their relief and enfranchisement. In one most ma- 
terial point too, the interest of the sovereign would operate still 
more directly in favour of this oppressed order. The distribution 
of justice is in early societies a source of prodigious emolument, 
which the men of power exact as the price of their interference to 
shelter or avenge a suitor. A community in this state precisely 
resembles a school, where the boy, whose individual strength and 
courage is not sufficient to protect him, must purchase by any means 
in his power the interposition of a boy stronger than his enemy. 
The necessity of applying to some neighbouring and powerful arbi- 
trator, for the purpose of settling quarrels, divided the European 
kingdoms of the middle ages into a number of separate districts 
or associations, in which the feudal baron, or greatest proprietor, ad- 
ministered justice, exacting considerable fees from the applicants. 
But the sovereign claimed a nominal privilege of administering justice 
throughout the kingdom, and even among these barons themselves—a 
privilege, indeed, which the overwhelming power of these latter 
generally forbade him to realise; but which he never omitted to 
keep in view, and to enforce on proper occasions. The lucrative 
profits which judicial disputes held out to the arbitrator, sharp- 
ened the sovereign’s anxiety to break these local jurisdictions, and 
to merge them in that grand public establishment of which the 
management belonged to himself. This could only be done by les- 
sening the dependance of the inhabitants of any district upon 
the neighbouring great proprietor. And thus the desire for a larger 
money-revenue, as well as the continued struggles for power with 
the great proprietors, would determine the sovereign to promote 
warmly the enfranchisement of the subordinate classes from their 
supremacy. 

The power of the king, like that of the president in any other so- 
ciety, would depend upon the frequency and continuity of union which 
circumstances forced upon the members. If the aristocracy were 
often driven into a state of combined action, the influence of the 
leader would be proportionally augmented. If they dwelt scattered in 
remote provinces, without any powerful tie of common interest to 
unite them, his sway would be reduced to a mere name. 

In France and Germany the union of the different provincial gran- 
dees was throughout all the middle ages exceedingly loose and feeble. 





* De l'Esprit, Discours 4, cap. 10, p. 112. 
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The great French nobles seem, during the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, to have scarcely considered them- 
selves as subject to the Capetian monarchs. The great extent both 
of France and Germany contributed much to relax the bonds of union 
between the inhabitants of the separate provinces. But in England, 
during the same period, the power of the king was much more consi- 
derable. The courts of the Norman kings pervaded the whole coun- 
try, with some degree of efficacy and authority, even as early as the 
twelfth century. Charters were continually obtained by the barons, 
circumscribing the excessive oppression of the sovereign. Nor did 
the territorial supremacy of the former maintain itself either so per- 
manently or so irresistibly as on the Continent. 

Throughout the whole of Europe, we may observe that the poorer 
classes have been uniformly the most abased where the kingly authority 
has been most inconsiderable, and where consequently the sway of the 
aristocracy has been the most uncontrolled. In Hungary, in Poland, 
in Russia, immense extent and rudeness of manners rendered the 
tendency to union very slight, and the power of the sovereign equally 
scanty and restricted. The peasantry there has long been and still 
remains in an undiminished state of debasement. In Pomerania the 
same cause may be traced. The kings or dukes of Pomerania pos- 
sessed scarce any thing more than a nominal supremacy over their re- 
fractory nobles. And since the extinction of the native race of princes, 
the Swedish government, with which the country has been incorpo- 
rated, has not interested itself at all in favour of the lower classes ; 
so that the Pomeranian propvietors have never known the existence of 
any opposing force calculated to traverse those exactions which they 
have meditated towards their peasantry. 

But, even though this cause be conceded, much will yet remain to 
be accounted for. The Pomeranian peasantry, represented in the 16th 
century as warlike and independent, appear in a few years afterwards 
so utterly bereft of all spirit and capacity of resistance, as to suffer at 
the hands of the great proprietors a process of abasement and desti- 
tution which no other European country has witnessed. In France, 
the country of southern Europe where the peasantry were earliest 
and most completely degraded, the dependancies of villenage at last 
terminated in the Métayer system,—an arrangement, by which, though 
the land and farming capital were considered as belonging of right to 
the lord, yet the peasant was still suffered to remain and to cultivate 
the farm, retaining one half of the produce as a reward for his labour 
and superintendence. Now it would have been pesng the interest 
of the French proprietor, instead of paying so highly for having his 
farm cultivated and his stock employed, to have altogether abrogated 
the sort of right which the cultivator was reputed to possess in the 
spot, and to have placed in it a new manager, whom he could have 
procured for a salary far lower than half the produce. Such a mea- 
sure would have been far more profitable to him, had the character of 
the peasants been such as would have permitted its execution,  [t is 
only in the vicinity of the Baltic that the courage and manhood of the 
peasantry has been so entirely suspended, as to endure patiently a 
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process of debasement and prostration, which on any other European 
ground would have provoked the sufferers to implacable hostility. But 
historical data do not enable us to point out the operative causes 
which have thus wretchedly onmanned the Pomeranian villeins. 

It is consoling, however, to reflect, that within the few last years, 
much has been done to mitigate the condition of this unhappy order. 
The tendency which the peasants have of late began to manifest to- 
wards resistance, and the increased disapprobation of the Swedish 
government, seem to have contributed most forcibly towards this 
result. In the countries, however, bordering upon Swedish Pomerania, 
far more has been done to alleviate the servitude of the labourer ; nor 
has the practice of laying down the peasants ever prevailed any where 
else to an equal extent. 

The royal domains are uniformly the first in this career of amelio- 
ration, and as the sovereign is, throughout all these countries, the 
most extensive proprietor of land, this example is exceedingly weighty 
and effective. The king of Prussia is atlirmed by the Prussian minis- 
ter, Hertzberg, to possess, in property, nearly one-third of the land 
in his dominions (Dissertat. ed. 1787, p. 193). - In Swedish Pomera- 
nia, not more than one half of the land is said to belong to private 
persons ; the rest is possessed by the crown, and by different corpo- 
rations. 

The condition of the peasants in Prussian Pomerania has been ma- 
terially amended during the reign of the three last kings. In the 
royal domains, villenage seems verging towards extinction. On the 
payment of a very moderate price in gradual instalments, each pea- 
sant becomes a full proprietor, and the king is stated to have received 
a considerable revenue in this manner. The superior comfort of the 
labourers.is attested by the more rapid increase in the population, 
which has augmented by one-third during the last fifty years, and is 
given in 1798 at 360,000. And their loftier position in the scale 
vf society is shewn by the existence of a jury elected from amongst 
their own number, who decide the differences which take place 
among them, assisted by the advice and presidency of the parochial 
clergyman. 

In Holstein also, villenage has been abolished in the royal domains, 
and this example has been followed by many of the nobility. In 1797, 
the proprietors of land came to a general resolution that the abolition 
of body-property was necessary, and that steps should be taken for 
its gradual extinction during the next twelve years. Most of the 
peasants there are now upon a fixed rent for a certain term of years, 
and the stimulus and improvement which has thus been bestowed 
upon agriculture is described as strikingly evident. 


G. 
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NEW MODES OF EDUCATION, 


*« T am convinced, Yorick, that there is a North-west passage to the intellectual 
world ; and that the soul of man has shorter ways of going to work, in furnishing 
itself with knowledge and instruction, than we generally take with it.”—Tristram 


Shandy. a 


I rEMEMBER having somewhere read of an ingenious person 
who, being possessed ote large library, employed it chiefly in mis- 
placing particular volumes; and when he had perfectly for tten 
the circumstance, amusing himself in searching for the stray tae 
Man is said to be naturally a chase-loving animal, and I do not see 
why a book-hunt may not afford as much sport as a pack of fox- 
hounds. Certainly there are many worse ways of employing the 
goods of this life, and of turning advantages into curses: and as 
the great majority of readers see nothing in books beyond mere 
amusement, there is the less to cavil at in the pastime of this wor- 
thy trifler, If, however, we look somewhat deeper into the sub- 
ject, we shall find in the best selected and most choice libraries the 
great majority of books serving merely to put those of more value 
out of our heads, and preventing us from laying our hands at 
once upon the matter of which we are immediately in want. De- 
duction being made of those volumes which contain false facts, 
false reasonings, or false arrangements and associations of ideas, 
the most extensive collections would shrink into a very diminutive 
compass ; insomuch, that the more a man is learned the less know- 
ing he will generally be found. The mere book-worm, burying his 
scanty mother-wit beneath a load of antiquated error and authori- 
tative absurdity, is. therefore scarcely better occupied than the 
a here quoted; and, like him, employs his time in 
osing books among books, till, to use a proverbial expression, he 
‘an no longer see the wood for trees. 

In the earlier stages of civilization the great obstacle to educa- 
tion was the want of books, or rather the want of ideas to be re- 
gistered in them. The principal difficulty in our own time arises 
from the multiplicity of our stores, which have rendered even the 
knowledge of title-pages a species of learning, and the catalogue 
raisonnée of authors too much for heads of no ordinary capacity. 

In astorm at sea the prudent navigator flings overboard his 
bulkiest and least valuable commodities; and the commonest builder, 
having completed his edifice, takes care to remove the scaffolding : 
while in literature the ship is suffered to sink before a particle of 
lumber is thrown overboard, and the cords and the scaffolding, 
the pegs and the ladders of knowledge, are esteemed its most orna- 
mental parts, and are preserved and exhibited, on all occasions, 
with a pride commensurate with its folly. 

There are, however, very few evils so extreme as to yield no 
collateral advantages. The difficulties and unwieldiness of learn- 
ing possess many. But for such artificial and adventitious obsta- 
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cles, the pathway being too plain, and the ascent too gentle, we 
should have every common fellow climbing and grasping at the 
forbidden fruit. Knowledge would no longer be a distinction, 
and what is worse, it would cease to be a source of power. As 
things are managed at present we contrive to spend seven years in 
acquiring the commonest trade, while the greater part of a long 
life is scarce sufficient to make a man master of the learned pro- 
fessions. ‘This is a fine source of emoluments and distinctions. 
What, in the name of fortune, would become of the physician’s 
fee, if Galen and Hippocrates went out of fashion ; and if a know- 
ledge of the means by which the antients missed their mark, were 
not as essential as an acquaintance with the simplest observations 
of fact. What would become of the whole tbe of lawyers, if 
codes were intelligible ; or of theologians, if creeds had no mys- 
tery >—why, they would starve. ‘* They could not dig, and to 
beg they would be ashamed.” Is it not, therefore, a wise disposi- 
tion of things, which not only clothes the naked, and feeds the 
hungry, but begets all sorts of luxuries and comforts for its 
favourites? Then again, it would puzzle a Say, a Malthus, and a 
Ricardo, put together, to find out an employment for the fellows 
of our colleges, and enable them to get sid, of that long disease, 
their lite,” if all that is worth knowing could be obtained by a 
hop, skip, and a jump; and nothing remained in after-life but to 
put our acquirements to practice. Lancastrian schools, and ‘ short 
methods with beginners,” may indeed be useful enough in giving 
the first elements to the poor who require to be taught, as hob- 
nails are counted, by the hundred; but it may very safely be 
doubted, whether any scheme for rendering men’s services to 
society available at shorter periods than formerly should be 
deemed advantageous ; or whether they are not to be considered 
as having a direct tendency to produce undue competition, and 
overstock the market. 

The wisdom of our ancestors has prudently determined that no 
one shall be permitted to govern the affairs of the nation before he 
is by law admitted to the management of his own estate; without 
this “* fundamental feature” in the British constitution it might 
reasonably be feared (so short are the cuts to political knowledge), 
that Eton and Harrow would assume the reins of state; that 
“‘ fagging” would be substituted for the slave-trade; that oppo- 
sitionists would be liable to receive from ministers an occasional 
** good licking,” and high treason be punished with a * toss in the 
blanket.” It may be questioned whether the dignity of parlia- 
ment would be consulted when a call of the House was issued in 
the Etonian formula of ‘* Come here, last goes ;” or if a committee 
were censured for “ shirking” a report. 

As things are, however, hs bad effects of that precocity, which 


short methods have introduced, are manifested in that great diffi- 
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culty which parents find in filling up the years between their chil- 
dren’s leaving college and the time when it is proper for them to 
appear on the stage of life. Formerly the first degree was rarely 
obtained before one or two-and-twenty ; but now, when it may be 
had by seventeen or eighteen, there are three or four years gained 
which hang most miserably upon hand.* For it is self-evident 
that a young man, or boy, (as the case may be), having completed 
his education, has nothing more to learn; while, on the other 
hand, it would not be safe to trust a mere child behind the scenes 
at the French Opera, or at the Salon and Frescati. It really is 
very hard to find employment for a person who can perfectly un- 
ravel the prosody of a Greek chorus, who has a competent know- 
ledge of divinity, and ‘is up to” a binomial. 

‘The women, indeed, manage these matters much better. Years 
of unremitted application are necessary for a person without taste 
or talent, to aie out the effect of a drawing with a stump, to put 
the front view of a square house in the middle of a sheet of paper, 
and arrange trees symmetrically on each side of it, or to paint every 
leaf conspicuous in a bunch of roses as stiff and unnatural as a 
dandy’s waist. ‘The piano-forte, likewise, is never perfectly mas- 
tered :—four hours a-day, through a long life, will not attain per- 
fection. 


In the present age, in which the plague has gone totally out of 


fashion, and especially now that Europe is too poor to go to war, 
the danger of competition is hourly increasing; and the discover 

of short methods, by bringing genius too soon into the field, wil 
soon be felt, like steam-engines, to be an intolerable evil. Under 
such circumstances there will be no alternative left; but, on the 
one hand, either to drown the superfluous children with the Chinese, 
or, as Swift proposed to the Irish, to eat them ; or on the other, to 
revive, in its fullest extent, the wisdom of our ancestors, and to 
recover those valuable methods — in antiquity, by which 
few persons could get bread while they had a tooth left to eat it. 
Now, although eating children might be deemed a pleasant acces- 
sion to the cuisine Angloise, there are many reasons for suppos- 
ing that the practice could not easily be brought into fashion ; and 
the British legislature have evinced too strong an objection to re- 
forming the criminal code, in the matter of capital punishments, 
to hope for the abolition of existing laws against infanticide. No- 
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* The Editor is but too happy to receive lively articles like the present, in which 
he may nevertheless find a great many opinions to which he does not subscribe, 
and statements which he imagines to be inaccurate. He fully believes this satire 
on the too short education of the modern youth of England at the Universities to 
be totally unfounded. In the days of —— the VIlJth and Elizabeth, a young 
English gentleman was supposed to have finished his education at seventeen, At pre- 
sent, boys go to Eton at the age of eight, and remain till they are seventeen or 
eighteen, and who does not know that a degree with honour at our Universities is 
never obtained at a very early age by the most promising geniuses. 
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thing remains, therefore, but to take the bull by the horns, and 
endeavour fairly and honestly to reduce our systems to a necessary 
pitch of difficulty and of labour. 

For this purpose a short Act of Parliament might be introduced 
early in the approaching sessions, or pinned as a rider to the Mu- 
tiny Act, first— 

‘To abolish printing, and to return to the use of manuscripts, 
which, besides the increased value it would give to our rare col- 
lections, would have the contingent advantage of settling all dis- 
putes concerning the liberty of the press. 

2d. ‘To render the use of the Arabic cypher unlawful after the 
Ist of January, 1822, and to introduce the abacus and the Roman 
numerals into all counting-houses; the woods and forests depart- 
ment being engaged to furnish the Bank and the Treasury with 
the requisite tuns of homegrown timber for the construction of 
tallies. ‘This project would meet with general approbation in the 
House, since it would prevent country gentlemen from abusing its 
patience with discussions on the details of finance, which the et 
sent clearness of the public accounts places within the reach of 
every foolish orator. 

3d. 'To abolish the use of all sorts of machinery, to substitute 
the axe for the saw, and compel men to eat their meat with their 
fingers. 

4th. To reform the mail-coaches, and diligently to bring back 
the roads over all the hills, and through all the circuitous tracks 
they have within the last century abandoned. 

5th. ‘To direct that all public reports be drawn up in syllogism, 
and all propositions defended a priors. 

Gth. To take away the privilege of franking from all letters 
addressed without the full complement of ‘ Righte Worshipfuls” 
and ** My very highly esteemeds.” 

7th. ‘To direct that no degrees be given in our Universities, and 
no persons permitted to practise the learned professions without 
reiterated examinations, to prove that they are deeply versed in 
the abstrusest futilities. 

Sth. To confer premiums upon commentators and homily 
writers, and to stamp medals for the encouragement of verbal cri- 
ticism. 

A vast many additional enactments would naturally suggest 
themselves to those entrusted with framing the bill, upon which it 
is unnecessary now to enlarge. I shall therefore content myself 
with appealing to yourself, Mr. Editor, whether I am not in the 
right, and my friend Tom totally mistaken in his views of this 
subject. Certain I am, that if 'Tom’s argument be worth a far- 
thing, you and I are not always great benefactors to the commu- 
nity by our monthly contributions to the overgrown mass. But 
what can we do? The public will have Magazines, and that’s their 
own affair. So farewell till next month. Your constant corre- 
spondent, M. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRAGEDY.—NO. III. 


THERE 8s an interval of about thirty years between Garnier and 
Hardy, and this period was by no means unprolific of dramatists. 
But it would be waste of time to notice productions now wholly dis- 
regarded or unknown, and remarkable only for their rapidly increas - 
ing divergence from the classic path into a style and manner since 
known by the opposition title of THE ROMANTIC. 

The precise period of Hardy's appearance, is not determined,—it 
was some time between 1590 and 1600. He soon outstripped all com- 
petition and was regarded as a prodigy. It was most natural—for he 
produced eight hundred pieces, and wrote a play in three days! Of 
this formidable array, but forty have been rescued from destruction— 
and not one from oblivion. ‘Those that remain, are, for the most part, 
tragi-comedies—a deformed mass of horror and licentiousness. His 
tragic style is mean, and his thoughts meagre, scarcely ever reaching 
the eloquence of tragedy. His principal work, is the Greek romance 
of Theagenes and Chariclea, dramatised into eight consecutive plays 
or parts, which, like the Spaniards, he denominated “ Days.” With 
acurious naiveté he entitles the indecent perils and coarse trials to 
which he subjects the faith and chastity of his heroine, ‘‘ Les chastes et 
loyales amours de Theagene et de Chariclee,” after the original romance. 
He has left a tragedy, entitled, ‘‘ Scedase, ou ('hospitalité violée,” which 
exceeds in horror the disgustful atrocities of Titus Andronicus. The 
story is in Plutarch’s life of Pelopidas. Two young Spartans, whilst 
enjoying hospitality in the house of an inhabitant of Leuctra, fired 
with a brutal passion, violate and murder the two virgin daughters 
of their host. The outrage commences on the stage, and is completed 
behind the scenes, whence the cries of the women continue to be 
heard by the audience. In a subsequent scene the wretched victims 
appear on the stage, uttering against the two ruffians furious curses 
and menaces, and the gallants, to escape present annoyance and future 
vengeance, cut the throats of the two paramours, and throw the bodies 
into a pit, before the eyes of the audience! There.is a tragic comedy 
by him, entitled Cornelia, and founded on the same novel of Cervan- 
tes, which furnished the subject of Fletcher's well-known comedy of 
the Chances, recently brought out as an opera at Covent Garden. 
The plot in both plays is nearly the same; and though Fletcher's be 
passably licentious, Hardy is as far beyond him in obscenity as he is 
beneath him in talent. The heroine is seen in bed, holding dialogue 
with the two cavaliers, and a courtesan is discovered in flagrante de- 
licto with a page. The language is in perfect unison with the situa- 
tions. It would be uninteresting, indeed revolting, to notice these 
wretched productions in detail. Many of them, founded on Spanish 
and Italian novels, are the same in plot as some plays of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher, with a further and surcharged resemblance in the conduct, 
wherever the scenes of the two English poets are most vicious in poe- 
tical and moral taste. 

The fecundity of Hardy, (says Fontenelle), his plays once looked 
into, ceases to be a wonder. It is easily accounted for by his man- 
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ner of choosing and treating his subjects. His process was simply 
this :—He laid violent bands upon a life of Plutarch, a chronicle, or 
a romance, and mangled and tortured it into a drama. To the style of 
his verses, or structure of bis scenes, he gave no thought. Consis- 
tency of character, and decorum or propriety of manners, were out- 
raged by him. His princes and heroes commune familiarly with buf- 
foons and clowns; the former debasing themselves to the language 
and manners of the latter. The probabilities, or rather possibilities, 
of time and place he spurned, with a magnanimous contempt ot 
Aristotle's  Poetick.” A personage of his becomes older by forty 
years during the represe ntation of the play, and a man’s beard 
whitens with age in the interval between two acis. The death of 
Achilles in the Temple of Apollo, or of a malefactor on the seatlold 
or the wheel, were to him alike tragedy. The grossest obscenities 
passed upon the stage. A courtesan in bed converses with her lover 
in such langnage as to support her character to the utmost limits of 
reality. A woman suflers the last outrage of the brutality of the pas- 
sions almost before the audience. His favourite damsels, in their 
presence, under the very eye of a parent, are by the privileg sed loqua- 
city of a nurse, or ac lown, made the subjects of nauseous pleasan- 
tries fit only for the stews. Tlis chaste and gentle, but suspected 
wives are reviled, bestrumpeted, and beaten on the stage, and the 


jealous husband, in the savageness of mere animal passion, descants 


upon the circumstances which feed his jealousy, in language destitute 
of the slightest covering of human shame. 

Such is, in substance, the character of Hardy, as given by Fonte- 
nelle, and some other French writers of inferior note. It is inpossi- 
ble not to feel that some portion of these strictures might bear ob- 
liquely upon the English dramatists of the same period. The vices 
of both were analogous, because the ‘y sprang from the same cause— 
the rudeness of the age in which they lived. This is a delicate topic, 
and requires some explanation, 

The age of Elizabeth is looked upon by many, and perhaps not 
without reason, as the Augustan age of English literature. How 
then can it be called rude? In this, as in so many other subjects of 
controversy, all depends upon rightly distinguishing. It is. true 
there was in that age a splendid, pe rhaps unrivalled, aristocracy of 
talent and learning; but the productions of this aristocracy in phi- 
losophy and poetry circulated only within its own limits. The great 
mass of the pe ople, in their rade ignorance, knew nothing of the fir- 
mament of literature above their heads, and of course imparted to it 
no touch of their own barbarism. Accordingly, the writers of that 
period, who wrote only to be read, have the nobleness of genius, with 
no trait of an early age but its simplic ity. But suppose the same per- 
sons writing for the stage, that is, for an untaught populace beneath 
them,—they must have accommodated and debased themselves to the 
coarseness of its appetite, and the clumsiness of its perceptions ;—they 
must have allied the native nobleness of their genius, no longer with 
the simplicity of an early age, but with the ignorance and extrava- 
gance, the moral and intellectual impurity of taste, of an uncivilized 
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Is not this strikingly seen in our early dramatists ; and, above all, in 
Shakspeare—he who, in his unbounded and irregular flight, rose 
higher and descended lower than any other? His predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and immediate successors, were comparatively improved 
in taste, and inspired with ambition, by an academical education, and 
au acquaintance with the ancients. But Shakspeare was unambitious, 
even to an apparent unconsciousness of his own power. His fatal care- 
lessness, not only of correcting, but of preserving his plays, and his 
abandonment of. dramatic writing whilst his intellect had scarcely 
past its maturity, are strong grounds for presuming that he laboured 
only for immediate lucre and independence. Ignorant of the divinity 
within him, and in so many of his compositions, with all their vices 
and weaknesses,—unacquainted with the great poetic intelligences of 
other times, the measuring himself with whom might have awakened 
in him a higher ambition and better taste,—he was actuated only by 
the ignoble sentiment of worldly prudence (a quality eminently his) 
and, having made his fortune, he passed the last years of his life in 
afftuent and idle retirement. Were his spirit to revisit this mortal 
scene, perhaps his greatest surprise would be the discovery of his 
own glory. Perhaps also he would disavow with shame that class 
of admirers, which confounds with his genius those turpitudes of 
taste in which he sacrificed his better judgment to a rude and rabble 
audience,—which affects to find matter for delight in him, where all 
others find matter for disgust, with a strangeness of propensity, not 
unlike that of the lover in the Roman poet, who was fascinated by 
the polypus in his mistress’s nose. 

The passage is illustrative, and may as well be quoted: 


“ ‘Turpia decipiunt cacum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hiee 
Delectant; veluti Balbinum polypus Hagne. Hor. 


To carry the supposition a little farther, his spirit hovering over 
the pit of either of our great theatres would be strangely moved, on 
beholding many a stout amateur of the “ Shaksperian” lustily ap- 
plauding “ our unrivalled bard” in the mediocrity of Thomson and 
the trash of Cibber and Tate. The truth is, that some of the coun- 
trymen of Shakspeare, in the eagerness of their enthusiasm to do bim 
justice against the depreciation of foreigners, not only adore what is 
divine, but have deified what is beastly, and with Eygptian blindness, 
worship him in the very grossness and garbage of his stall. 

The other great dramatists of the Shaksperian age and school, 
come within the range of these observations, Like him they bowed 
themselves to their time. Had heaven reserved the apparition of 
these mighty spirits to the age of Anne, we then might boast not only 
our pre-eminence of dramatic genius, but also of superior models in 
the art. It would seem as if capricious nature had observed amongst 
us an inverted order of production in the birth of dramatic poets. In 
Greece Thespis was followed by Eschylus, who in his turn made way 
for Sophocles and Euripides. In France Hardy was succeeded by 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, —the successors in each case, joining su- 
periority of talent with the advantages of an age advanced in all the 
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arts and elegancies of civilized life. Had Sophocles and Euripides 
been contemporary with Thespis, or even with Aischylus, the world 
had wanted the G:dipus and Phaedra. So it untortunately has fallen 
out in England. Our Aischyluses, Sophocleses, and Euripideses, 
were born at the same inauspicious period ; and they have transmitted 
to us the monuments of their talents, tarnished and deformed with 
the barbarism of the time. Ben Jonson alone seems to have been 
devoted to the classic models. He corrected the wild extravagance of 
fable which then prevailed; and if he was still carried away by the 
ruling taste for tragi-comedy, or tragedy with rabble scenes, he has 
not fallen into ridiculous anachronisms and absurdities, by repre- 
senting the clowns and mechanics of his native country, uttering home- 
bred jests, and domestic familiarities of phrase under foreign names 
and exotic characters. But Jouson’s genius inclined too decisively 
to comedy ; and though the taste, judgment, and talent of a scholar 
and a poet are manifest in his Catiline and Sejanus, they are still 
deficient in dramatic power. Too sedulous of imitating the splendid 
prose of the Roman orators and historians, he looked chietly to versi- 
fying them with correctness and force, but did not infuse into his 
imitations the soul and passion of tragedy. 

The perfection of tragedy, as Voltaire directly, and Dryden indi- 
rectly, observe, ‘ is the chef- deuvre of society,” and could not have 
had existence in the age of Jonson and Shakspeare. A pertect 
tragedy, discovering the genius of the poet and the perfection of the 
art, can be produced only in a highly-retined state of manners. This 
is not peculiar to the drama, but applies generally to poetic litera- 
ture. The character, spirit, ‘and supremacy, of the classic models 
may be reached in a nation’s youth by some happy intelligence, 
transce -ndantly endowed beyond the present and future time, but are 
felt and appreciated only in a cultivated age. Milton, the only one, 
modern or even ancient, (Virgil scarcely excepted) who took up the 
classic trumpet, and blew into it a blast worthy of Homer, was un- 
known until the age of Anne. In fact, the multitude of a semi-civi- 
lized generation, and the populace of imbecile minds in a more ad- 
vanced and refined one, are the devoted and proper amateurs of what 
is called the romantic. It does not come within the present purpose 
to illustrate the latter part of this position by reference to some living 
reputations ; the success of Hardy isa suflicient illustration. 

It would seem extraordinary on the first view, that Hardy’s medio- 
cre trash should supersede even such pieces as those from which some 
extracts have been given in previous Numbers. But nothing is more 
easily accounted for. When the earlier pieces were produced, no 
public stage existed; they were represented in colleges and in the 
mansions of the great, and the actors and auditors were persons of 
rank or education, competent to judge of good writing. But in the 
time of Hardy, and chiefly by his means, the stage became a a popular 
entertainment—the multitude became the arbiters of the theatre—and 
Hardy was, naturally enough, exalted and followed. His reputation 
even survived him, cherished by the popular taste; and not only kept 
possession of the stage, in spite of Theophele, Mairet, and du Ryer, 
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but contested it for a moment with the infant genius of Corneille. 
It is amusing and curious to compare the language used by the parti- 
saus Of Hardy at that day, with that of the modern admirers of Ger- 
manism. ‘* Hardy (said they) drew from Nature and his own genius. 
He knew the dramatic rules, but he was above them, and despised 
them.’ His extravagancies of incident and adventure, his grovelling 
and fantastic use of monstrosities and superstitions, were called the 
creations of a boundless fancy. If his princes and heroes descend- 
ed to the sentiments and language of mechanics and clowns, it 
was said, the great master of the human heart had taken care that 
his princes and heroes should be men. His impurity and coarse- 
ness of manners and phrase, were called “ honest nature,” and his 
vices generally, when too bad for palliation, were treated as pecca- 
dilloes. 

Such was the condition of the French drama on the appearance of 
the great Corneille, who united in himself, to a degree rarely shewn 
in’ the history of mind, the capacities of genius and judgment, to 
create, exalt, establish, and adorn the tragic art. He was one of 
those rare spirits that appear singly in an age, to determine the 
poetic glory of a nation. It is a strong proof of the tyranny of 
false taste, that even Corneille himself, in his first pieces, was carried 
away by the prevailing character of the time ; and if he had been born 
some forty years earlier, or if Hardy possessed a tenth part of Shak- 
speare’s genius, it is probable Corneille would not have tried, or 
would have failed in the attempt, to depose the romantic drama, and 
enthrone classic tragedy in France. 

There are few events more flattering to the pride—more illustrative 
of the supremacy of mere intellect, than the rise of Corneille. His 
genius had to burst through a twofold bondage ; first, the vicious 
authority of the preceding age, and the bad taste of his own; next, 
the yoke imposed on him by the Cardinal Richelieu. That despotic, 
tasteless priest was the same rapacious exclusionist cf literary fame 
to which his claims were ridiculous, as of political power, which was 
his proper element. He had yoked to his car four petty wits, who 
wrote bad plays at his dictation, of which they received the profits 
and he the praise—an arrangement of which so far there was no 
reason to complain. With these he yoked in the unequal genius of 
Corneille. But the poet soon recalcitrated, and broke loose from 
the patron-minister, retired to his native province, and there gave 
himself to the study of history and human nature, and to the enjoyment 
of freedom. He now made himself acquainted with those principles 
of grandeur, beauty, propriety, and consistency, which the acumen 
of the Greeks collected and generalized from the immortal works of 
Homer and- Sophocles. He communed particularly with ancient 
Rome, through her poets, orators, and historians, until his memory 
and imagination became impressed and imbued with the stature, 
physiognomy, and soul of Roman character. He enriched his mind 
with the knowledge of the Spanish drama, and of the chivalrous age. 
And he produced that chef-deuvre of genuine romantic tragedy, in 
which chivalrous exaltation and ‘“ the point of honour” are blended 
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with the severer beauties of the classic models, and a daughter's 
vengeance, plac ed in the finest dramatic conflict with a woman’s love. 

‘« Richelieu,” says Fontenelle, ‘was filled with alarm, as if the 
Spaniards were in possession of a suburb of Paris.” But he decried 
and caballed in vain. France was now too enlightened ;—the age of 
Louis XLV. was just begun. Beau comme le Cid became a common 
phrase, even in the provine es, and the poet soon had in his library a 
translation of his work into every language of Europe, except the 
Sclavonic. As these remarks hasten to a close, his tragedies can 
scarcely be glanced at. All his chefs-d’euvre have been translated 
into English, but so wretchedly, that, with one exception, they have 
fallen into utter oblivion. Cibber’s Ximene, from the Cid, is not an 
exception. Whitehead’s Roman Father, has a precarious hold of the 
theatre. It would take a volume to point out the instances of perverse 
incapacity with which this play is taken from the Horace of Corneille. 

Two examples will suffice. In the original the honest fury of the sister 
seeing in her brother only the slayer of her lover, clothed in his bloody 
spoils, provokes his fatal indignation. In the translation, she provokes 
her fate by a sentimental artifice, alike disavowed by the rude simplicity 
of infant Rome, true passion, and historic truth. Most readers of poe- 

try know the curse of Camilla. This masterly and eloquent climax of 
tragic terror is broken in pieces by Whitehead, and but a poor frag- 
ment or two preserved. Corneille has, like other great poets, great 
blemishes. He is sometimes complicated, declamatory, and tiresome. 

Ile introduces subordinate intrigues, and personages that are not only 
useless but insipid ; but his sins are the more pardonable, that they are 
really infrequent. Without instituting any comparison between him 
and the Shaksperian dramatists, it may be said that, like them—like 
** the master himself,”"—-he had a vast intellect, varied invention, and 
great force of touch. What compass, power, and diversity of dra- 
matic interest, character, and situation, in the Cid, Horace, Rodo- 
gune, Cinna, Polyeucte, Heraclius! With Dryden, perhaps, ‘he may 
be more appropriately compared. Both were profound and learned 
critics of dramatic composition. Both had that precious secret 
which, Voltaire says, is seldom possessed by above two or three peo- 
ple in a century —of being truly eloquent in verse. But without in 
the least detracting from the homage due to the illustrious English 
poet, or indeed giving any opinion of his genius, which is peculiarly 
uncalled for at this day, it may be said ‘that the Frenchman, as a 
dramatist, proceeded upon more steady principles ; and although some- 

times turgid and tedious, with a greater severity and purity of taste. 
Both wrote valuable essays upon the dramatic art, in prose—and here 
itis gratifying to vindicate for Dryden a decided superiority in wit and 
style. 

But little need be said of Racine. He is a true poet, and the most 
enchanting of versifiers. It is upon his merits, however, that the 
French and foreigners most widely differ. The reason is obvious ; 
his fascination chiefly lies in his style, which a foreign ear can scarcely 
appreciate, and no translator can approach. In sentiment, too, he is 
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peculiarly French. The widow of Hector, speaking of her child, 
says, 
*€ Je ne lai point encore embrassé d’aujourd’hui.” 


This verse is regarded by some foreigners as a feeble common- -place, 

and is translated as such by Phillips, in The Distressed Mother; but 
to the French it brings the sentiment and the image of the Mother's 
Morning Hiss to her Child ;—one of the most sacred and endearing of 
domestic tendernesses to a French woman.  Phillips’s Distressed 
Mother is a most slanderous translation. The sweet notes of tender 

sentiment, the frequent strokes of vigour and sublimity, the poetic 
and elegant, yet simple colour of the ‘style of the original, are egre- 

giously ‘missed by him in every scene. That exquisite ly: Wrought scene, 

in which Hermione upbraids the faithless Pyrrhus in a tone of cutting 
irony and insulted pride, sometimes vielding for an instant to the re- 

sistless frankness of impassioned love, becomes in the English play 
an unanimated lumber of mere words. Let the reader but refer to 
the text, and compare this single short scene, and form his judgment. 
Racine’s Hermione (to give a few instances in which the very meaning 
is mistaken) says, 


** Je ne tai point aimé, cruel !—qu’at-je donc fait ? 


Phillips’s ‘* Have I not loved you then, perfidious man?” 


Racine. “« Je aimais inconstant—qu’aurais-je fait fidele.”” 
q ) : 
Phillips. “I loved you when inconstant, and even now, 
Inhuman King,” &c. 
Racine. “« Vous ne repondez point ?—perfide, je le vot 


Tu comptes les momens que tu perds avec moi— 
Lon ceeur impatient de revoir ta Troyenne,”’ &c. 


Phillips.  ‘* See if the barbarous pores vouchsafes an answer, 
Go then to the loved Phrygian,” &c. 


These few examples suflice without farther comment. 

Racine inveated nothing ; he even ‘narrowed the sphere, and fet- 
tered the freedom, of the drama; but he embellished to the very per- 
fection of art. 

Crebillon brought upon the stage the memorable horrors of the 
tragic family of Atreus, and somewhat checked the taste diffused by 
the f fascinating effeminacy of Racine ; but his traits of terror were too 
unsoftened to sway the public taste, and his capacity not sufficiently 
creative or comprehensive to emancipate and enlarge the domain of 
the drama. 

This was reserved for Voltaire, that extraordinary and undefinable 
intelligence, whose impress remains upon the age in which he lived, 
and who has left behind so many imperishable monuments of glory 
and of shame. Voltaire opened to French tragedy the vast field of 
modern history, substituted picturesque and powe ‘rful action for nar- 
ration, rejected subordinate and insipid love-intrigues, and trained 
the senses of the French to situations of force—to terrific pictures— 
to the accessories of theatric illusion—to the sight of blood: in other 
words, he infused into the drama of his country a portion of the soul 
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of English tragedy, which he had seized by personal observation of 
our stage, during his well-known visit to this country, but partic ularly 
by the “study of Shakspeare. He beheld the apparition in Hamlet, 

and he transferred that unrivalled scene of preternatural terror to the 
French stage, in his ‘‘ Semiramis.” He there introduces the ghost of 
the murdered king for the purpose of preventing the horror of ian 
unconsciously incestuous marriage, between the mariticidal mother 

and her own and her husband's son. He saw Macbeth come out of 
the King’ s chamber—the tale of Duncan's murder told by the reeking 
dagger in his bloody grasp; and he copied this fearful picture where 
Ninias comes out of the tomb, his hands recking with the blood of his 
parent. He adopted the force and pathos of our catastrophes in the 
deaths of ‘Orosmane,’ ‘ Tancrede,’ ‘ Zamore.’ It would be waste of time 
to allude to the w retched copies of his plays made by the Hills, Mil- 

lers, and Murphys of the last age. The “ Zaire” alone, compared 
with the “ Zara” of Hill, furnishes numberless examples not only of 
original beauties, but of some which the French poet took from 
“« Othello,” overlooked or disfigured, with ludicrous stupidity, by the 
translator. Perhaps French tri agedy, in order to be fully appreciated 
by foreigners, should be seen acted. Voltaire could not have seized 
the spirit and character of our drama, if he had not witnessed its 
representation. Voltaire, and particularly Racine, should be studied 
by an Englishman with the magic commentary of Duchesnois and 
Talma on the stage. He will there perceive touches of poetic art 
and inspiration, which escaped him in the closet. He will learn 
that narration may derive all the force and vividness of action from 
the depictive art and power with which it is written and recited: 
a look, a tone, a word, a position, or slight motion of the 
hand from Talma,—and we behold, in imagination, GEdipus with the 
blood of Laius dropping from his fingers. Our dread of long speeches 
would also be somewhat diminished. The narrative by Philoc tetes of 
his wrongs and sufferings is one of the longest, but Talma declaims it 
in a tone of Sophoclean_ pathos—so varies and relieves it by mute, but 
eloquent pauses of physical exhaustion—by changes of position, re- 

citing one part standing—another, seated on a fragment of rock at the 
mouth of bis cave,—that emotion goes on increasing to the close. 
This will readily be imagined by those who have witnessed a recent 
performance on our own stage. Mr. Macreaily, in the death-bed 
scene of Henry the Fourth, sustains the most powerful interest and 
emotion, through a whole act of almost exclusive recitation, with no 
relief but the poetry of Shakspeare, and the rare art of declaiming 
pathetically. It must be confessed, however, that the long speeches 

of French tragedy are, in general, severe tria!s of patience e from the 
lips of any but the first-rate performers. 


W. 
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SONG™*®. BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Tue brave Roland !—the brave Roland — 
False tidings reach’d the Rhenish strand 
That he had fall’n in fight; 
And thy faithful bosom swoon'd with pain, 
O loveliest maiden of Allémayne, 
For the loss of thine own true knight. 


But why so rash has she ta’en the veil, 
In yon Nonnenwerder’s cloisters pale ? 
For her vow had searee been sworn, 
And the fatal mantle o’er her flung, 
When the Drachenfells to a trumpet rang— 
"Twas her own dear warrior’s horn. 


Woe, woe! each heart shall bleed, shall break ! 
She would have hung upon his neck, 
Had he come but yester-even ; 
And he had clasp’d those peerless charms 
That shall never, never fill his arms, 
Or meet him but in heaven. 


Yet Roland the brave, Roland the true, 
He could not bid that spot adicu ; 

It was dear, still ‘midst his woes ; 
For he loved to breathe the neighb’ring air, 
And to think she blest him in her prayer, 


When the Halleluiah rose. 


There’s yet one window of that pile, 
Which he built above the nun’s green isle, 
Thence sad and oft look’d he, 
(When the chant and organ sounded slo-v) 
On the mansion of his love below, 
For herself he might not see. 


She died !—He sought the battle-plain ; 
Her image fill’d his dying brain, 
When he fell, and wish’d to fall : 
And her name was in his latest sigh, 
When Roland, the flower of chivalry, 
Expired at Roncevall. 


— —_ —— oe ae ee ee ee ee 





* The tradition which forms the substance of these stanzas is still preserved in 


Germany. An ancient tower on a height, called the Rolandseck, a few miles above 


Bonn on the Rhine, is shewn as the habitation which Roland built in sight of a 
nunnery, into which his mistress had retired on having heard an unfounded account 
of his death. Whatever may be thought of the credibility of the legend, its scenery 
must be recollected with pleasure by every one who has ever visited the romantic 
landscape of the Drachenfells, the Rolandseck, and the beautiful adjacent islet of 
the Rhine, where a nunnery still stands. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE LONDON CRIES, 


Full is the city with the sons of art, 
And trade and joy in every busy street, 
Mingling are heard ———— "THOMSON. 

I HAVE been dipping lately into the literature of the day, and spent 
nearly two hours a morning of the last week over the subject of the 
London Cries. Iam fond of decomposing a cheap material of this 
nature. I allow the volatile parts to escape at their pleasure, and am 
content with whatever may have been precipitated during the process. 
I find no such place as the metropolis for the economical indulgence 
of this my che mical turn. Between the poets and the doctors, there 
is scarce a virtue in any herb, fruit, or blossom, but has been laid open 
to all mankind. Many and wonderful have been the discoveries 
effected in the tields—tongues have been found in trees— 


books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones,— 


and should the marvellous receipt by which these unexpected proper- 
ties have been detected get into proper hands, we know not what the 
consequence may be in the city. I have sometimes considered that in- 
teresting portion of our fellow-citizens, who compose the performers 
of the London Cries, in the character of a peripatetic sect, who spend 
their lives in traversing the porticoes, lanes, and alleys, of this great 
metropolis, carrying about with them—not vain opinions and dogmas 
concocted by presumption, a love of singularity and ignorance, but 
such practical and wholesome fare as has been found useful to men in 
all ranks and stations. 

But passing over this branch of the enquiry, (which I do, be it 
observed, out of pure tenderness to my respected friend the Stagyrite,) 
I hasten to contemplate them in a light, in which they appear to 
the greatest advantage. I do not know of any body of persons who 
have so many claims to be regarded as the depositaries of that 
ancient style of minstrelsy, of which we now have but some doubtful 
and remote traces. Like their romantic brethren of the chivalrous 
time, they closely adhere to nature in all their performances, preferring 
plain, unadorned melody, to the corruptions and abuses that now 
chiefly go under the denomination of harmony. Like these too, the 
modern fraternity are not tied down in their compositions by these 
laws, which are found from experience, so much to cramp the imagi- 
nation, and beneath which the helots of Parnassus, now-a-days, do so 
piteously groan.* The charge of a syllable-cide hath no terrors for 
them. Again, what can more clearly demonstrate their lineage, than 
their cleaving, amidst every obstacle, unto the erratic life so character- 
istic of the ancient bards. They maintain with strict fidelity the pro- 
verbial connexion, between poverty and poetry, which has subsisted 
ever since the days of Amphion, the atest, I believe, of the inspired 
train that was any thing of a builder. And herein, let me observe, 


_— ——+__- ———$ 


* See Cowper's letter to Lady Hesketh, justifying certain elisions in his poems. 
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they have shewn only a just degree of respect for the traditions of their 
order. They are not backward either, in paying to the Muses those de- 

licate compliments which are not direct enough for flatte ‘ry, but are 
sufficiently obvious not to be misunderstood. “The Muses,” says a good 
authority,* ‘‘ contrary to all other ladies, pay no distinction to dress, 
and never partially mistake the pertness of embroidery for wit, nor the 
modesty of want for dulness.” The hint has not been lost upon the 
itinerant profe ssion, as every body acquainted with their persons can 
testify. There is nothing in the economy of the tribe Iam so much 
pleased with, as the simplicity of the female performers—nothing ! 
Surely it must be refreshing to hear one of this dramatis persona, come 
to the air or recitative at once, without our being compelled to wit- 
ness a prologue of strange gestures—revolutions of the features, and 
hemming, which our donnas on the stage or in the drawing-room do 
labour to grace their songs withal. There is with them no bandying 
of nods and winks—no languishing bend to set off anancle or a pro- 
file—no coy shuddering ere ‘they launch upon the stream of melody— 
the hearer is never invited to forget the character in the woman, or to 
devote himself to a row of fine teeth, whilst his attention should be 
engaged by the music. The nature of the business of this society 
does not open an opportunity for the workings of that petty jealousy 
which oftentimes makes the ‘ green”-room ‘ one” yellow, and ex- 
ercises the patience of the worthy manager, even unto exhaustion, 
Each performer is allowed to assume the particular character that 
pleases him best, and to retain it no longer than his convenience will 
allow. Never were servants of the public so much disposed, as they 
have always shewn themselves to be, to follow with due submission 
and promptitude the taste and judgment of the town; each stands 
upon his own claims to patronage. There never was a class, depend- 
ing upon their public exertions, that are so little indebted to the arti- 
ficial means of acquiring fame. Each one looks to himself as the sole 
author and supporter of his own celebrity. If there be an individual 
amongst them of distinguished merit, it will not long lie concealed, 

for there are no people that come so much, and in so many different 
agreeable characters, before the public. I have been often greatly 
struck with the judgment and skill which this company have displayed 
in suiting their airs or measures to the sense. So much success, in- 
deed, has been attained by them in this branch of the profession, that 
an experienced ear would be able to descry at a considerable distance, 

merely from the nature of the movement, the particular commodity 
which was the subject of it. In proportion as the burden of the 
chant is valuable and important, as an article of necessity or of 
luxury, the notes which serve for its vehicle, are solemn and slow. 

Thus, shrimps, periwinkles, and things of the like subordinate rank, 

are dismissed in presto time. Poultry of all sorts, on the contrary, 
even where the names are of the monosyllabic tribe, are uttered with 
the most dignified andante hesitation. The accuracy and uniformity 
displayed by them in the execution of this branch of the art have 


* The Beggar's Opern. 
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often surprised me. That there are teachers amongst the body who 
break-in the youth, and instruct them after the manner that other arts 
are taught, there can be very little doubt, after one has paid attention 
to the performances. Ido not know whether or not they have thie 
secret of the plan, (invented by Sir R. Steele,) which was to enable a 
scholar to fix and present to the eye, by means of musical scores, the 
principles of elocution, so that the key, the tone of voice and 
manner, in which a passage in prose or verse has been delivered, may 
be perpetuated with exactaess—or whether they endeavour to fit 
a particular cry to the organs of a particular person, upon the princi- 
ple of the man, who, being to make a speech once for a lord mayor, 
begged first of all to know the measure of his lordship’s mouth. All 
these points I hand over to persons of more penetration than myself. 
But I am often in a humour to lose sight of even all these distinguish- 
ing perfections ina sort of gratitude, rather vaguely felt I admit, for 
the existence of such a profession. No man that has not been thought- 
ridden for a whole week, can understand what I feel, when, in a garret 
closely pent, and dozing out the day in forgetfulness of every mortal 
care, lam recalled to a sense of society, by a lusty stave from below. 
It is then that I pay the greatest veneration to the faculty,—itis then that 
I look upon them as that link which connects the oblivious with the ac- 
tive partof humanity. ‘ It is a pleasure,” says Lucretius by the mouth 
of Lord Bacon, * to stand upon the sea-shore, and to see ships tossed 
upon the sea: a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to see 
a battle and the adventures thereof below ;” but nothing, in my mind, 
can equal the joy of him, who being solitary and comfortless, hears the 
roar of ‘* mackerel,” “ cod’s head,” or ‘‘ whiting,” in the street, at the 
distance of three pair backward. 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the sound, 

And Courts to Courts return it round and round ; 

‘Thames wafts it thence to Rufus’ roaring hall, 

And Hungerford re-echoes baw] for baw}. 

A friend of mine, who has lost one of the healthiest looks I have 
ever seen in the study of acoustics, (he shows his pale cheek with as 
much pride as a soldier does his wounds,) assures me, that the music 
of the London Cries can be brought to that perfection, that a person 
might be metaphorically fed through the ear, and never be asked to 
use his teeth, by a proper adjustment of the sounds. Particular notes, 
he says, might convey the taste, flavour, and even nourishment of a 
particular article of food, to the plenary satisfaction of—I1 suppose we 
inay at present say—the patient. Ido not know, indeed, if Milton 
had not an eye—or for two reasons in his case, I should say, an ear to 
this very invention, in the following lines, which I dare say, up to this 
moment have been regarded as a very ordinary piece of poetry— 

And ever against RATING cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian (London) airs, &e. &e. 

But perhaps, after all, there cannot be found a more excellent use 
of the compositions we have been considering, than the insight which 
they give into the natural history of the country, the manners and 
luxuries of the people. Some study the character of a people in 
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their proverbs,—the theatres have been selected by others for this 
purpose,—others again look for it in their writings. ‘The most rational 
medium for observation is, as it strikes me, the business of the itine- 
rant body, whom I thus humbly endeavour to celebrate. There is 
not a day that you may not have at their hands specimens of some of 
the choicest productions of nature in the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. You have, as it were, in the streets a living museum, with the 
eminent peculiaity attending it, that many of the properties of a 
particular class of productions may be ascertained in it, in the most 
satisfactory manner. Thus the rarity or abundance of any species 
of fish—the season when it is most easily found—the length of time 
during which it can live out of water—its power of resisting putre- 
faction, and many other curious facts relating to it, may all be fami- 
liarly acquired by the meanest capacity without trouble. I own | 
would not wish for a more accurate calendar for declaring the pro- 
gress of the seasons, than this very interesting order affords. The 
Spring, the Summer, the Autumn, are unfolded in the most agreeable 
manner in the abundant succession of flowers, of fruits, and esculents 
that attract and confound the senses of the metropolitans at every 
turn. Verily the country doth come to town to keep her terms with 
the goodly city— Nempe inter varias nutritur fora columnas.” And 
when at last stern Winter comes to sadden the year—dejecting pro- 
spect !—what an exemplary sample do these missionaries of nourish- 
ment hold out, of that provident temper which the ancient sage does 
so cunningly recommend in the well-known apologue of the ant and 
the fly. It is they who remember to some purpose that there is a 
time when nature puts not forth or fruit or herb,—that there is a time 
when fishermen may not put to sea;—it is they who will lay up for 
that blank interval a plentiful store of necessaries, and distribute 
them in the moment ob need amongst their fellow-beings. But with 
still greater precision, than in the case of our natural history, may 
the state of our domestic living be illustrated by the London cries. 
There cannot be a better criterion of the advanced condition of our 
culinary conveniences than the familiar chants—‘* Pots and pans, 
and kettles to mend.” ‘ Who'll buy my wooden ware,” and such like. 
The cry of “mats,” of which the species is very multiplied,—that of 
‘* brooms,” —-“‘ white stone,” &c. let the enquirer into our very houses al- 
most, and shew in a very satisfactory way the degree to which we carry 
the love of cleanliness. Then there are catches about “ band-boxes,” 
‘* knives or scissars to grind,’ “ matches,” &c. which declare the 
scale of our minor comforts. There is, lastly, a well-known ery which 
specifies in terms, indeed, the peculiar animals which have been 
domesticated amongst us for our amusement and use. I believe L 
have now stated enough to induce the public to think more respect- 
fully of this interesting order in future. I am not bound to notice 
here the various reflections that have been from time out of mind 
cast upon this body, especially the female characters. Every 
profession embraces some few who are unworthy of it: and should 
the ladies belonging to this calling be reproached with an abuse of 
the liberty of speech, we should remember, that it isa fault incident 
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to that power which Mr. Canning has actually called “ the gift of the 
gab,” aud has been found in all other public speakers since the time 
of Nestor. Ido not find much mention of any similar community 
in ancient history ; but there is evidence that they were a numerous 
class in Rome. It would appear to me, that Cicero himself had been 
permanently retained by them to cry up the profession. It is re- 

markable that he was always twitching the shop-keepers, and en- 
deavouring to lower their rank as much as possible. No doubt this 
class must have been at Rome, as they are in London, a great weight 
upon the commercial activity of the itinerant branch. At last he 
fairly said, and in his Othces too, which contain nothing but his well- 
considered opinions,—‘* Nothing liberal can ever be ina shop.” He 
goes on then with a terrible tirade against fishmongers, cooks, and 
all those who minister unto the luxuries of mankind. But lest he 
should be supposed to comprehend in these sweeping denunciations, 
that particular craft, which he either feared or loved, or was feed to 
support, he records the following very remarkable expressions ; 

“Sin magna, copiosa, multa undique adportans, multisque sine 
vanitate impertiens, non est admodum vituperanda.”* It may, lastly, 
be objected to me, that, considered as a vocal company, the per- 
formers of the London cries are sometimes guilty of the fault of not 
being very intelligible. Now in this particular (and be it observed 
they are the most accessible of human beings to any personal en- 
quiries) they only imitate some of the most popular singers of the 
day—to say nothing of a certain celebrated senator, and a number of 
other noble authorities, over all of whom they have this cardinal ad- 
vantage, that to be understood, their words need only be thoroughly 
heard, whilst the patrician unintelligibles will articulate in your very 
ear and multiply explanations at your bidding, but bring you in the 
end nota jot nearer to their meaning. It has been ruled, I under- 
stand, by the proper quarter, that it is a crime for a poet to build a 
house. We cannot than expect to behold the tokens of prosperity 
displayed by these pilgrims of Parnassus in costly habitations. Some 
have doubted if the power of song is capable of so marvellous an 
achievement as that of constructing a house, much less a whole 
street: I refer all such sceptics to the case of Thebes. I do not 
mean to say that it is likely that the architectural properties of the 
inspired throng will be put into requisition for another season or so. 
In the meantime what can be done in these degenerate times is done. 
The glory of building a city stands first, and is undoubtedly the pro- 

perty of Amphion; the glory of nourishing a city is entitled to the 
second place, and that as undoubtedly belongs to the itinerant profes- 
sors of the London Cries. W. 
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* Which I take the liberty of rendering into familiar English thus: ‘‘ But shew 
me a worthy fishwoman who goes into every street and alle y with a goodly quantity 
of fine fat mackerel, flounders, or other commodity, serving a great many there- 
with and assuming no airs of importance for doing the same; shew me such a one, 
and I will say that she is not to be sneered at.’"—1 Lib. de Officiis. 
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THE KING IN IRELAND, 


Mr. Epitor,—The reception which the King has experienced in 
Ireland having created some curious speculations on both sides of 
the Channel, perhaps you would excuse a few remarks upon the sub- 
ject, from one not altogether mystified by its exaggerations. Although 
not an Irishman by birth, still a long residence in that country has 
given me some insight into the character of its people; and I mention 
the fact, as well to exculpate me from the charge of presumption, as 
to assure you of the authenticity of my statements. The subject in- 
deed originates many observations, obvious to none except a local 
observer, or to one at least well acquainted with the secret springs by 
which so discordant a population has been set, for the first time, 
unanimously in motion. That there was much of loyalty in the ab- 
stract, and much of sincere affection for the visitor personally, there 
can be no doubt; but that much of what appeared enthusiasm arose 
‘entirely from the workings of interest there is in my mind just as 
little, Some attention to the contingencies upon the King’s recep- 
tion will make this clear enough to every understanding. Now, Sir, 
however I, in common with every good subject, may rejoice in the 
proverbial hospitality with which the King personally has been wel- 
comed, still I must confess the contingencies to which I allude have 
lowered that people considerably in my estimation. Little disturbed 
either shall I be if those individual or even national advantages shall 
not soon be realized, which were so ostentatiously sought after by the 
sordid compromise of all that was pure, dignified, or patriotic. 
Before I advert more particularly to the immediate subject of this 
notice, some short retrospect is necessary, as well to shew why a 
British king, landing as a friend in Ireland, should have been in the 
native phrase “‘ heartily welcome,” as why that welcome should more 
particularly wait upon the reigning monarch. You will observe by 
this, that I take no exception to the popular courtesy as far as regards 
the sovereign himself, nor indeed in impugning the idolatry lavished 
upon any one of his attendants, do I mean to infer that the idol was 
not worthy, however vilelyt aud sordidly, and bypocritically incon- 
sistent might have been some of the worshippers. 

Henry the Second was the first royal visitor of Ireland. Perhaps, 
until the present day, for visitor we should read invader. Invited 
over by the distress of one prince to punish the adulteries of another, 
he made the weakness of the first and the vices of the last the conve- 
nient threshold to his owa ambition. With, for that day, an im- 
posing power, and an ey not less imposing, he marched on- 
ward from Waterford to Cashel, amid affected submission and ex- 
torted homage, and at last, in full assembly in the latter city, pleaded 
the authority of the infallible Adrian for his personal usurpation of 
the kingdom! The Irish, even then, priest-ridden and pope-led as 
they were, had still some jealousy of ecclesiastical interference in 
their temporal concerns, and Adrian’s bull met as little respect from 
the “Royal Roderic” of that day as Quarantotti’s rescript did in our 
own time from the radicals of the Catholic convention. Thus was 
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Henry, with the bull in one hand and the sword in other, obliged 
alternately to fight and swindle his way through the country, until at 
last the Shannon waters and the wastes of Connaught obliged him to 
make Dublin, for the first time, the winter residence of a British 
monarch. There, surrounded by fanatics and impostors, whom he 
bribed to his purposes by the plunder of the people, he spent his 
Christmas, praying with priests and revelling with savages, and re- 
turned to England to mature his frauds upon the hollow allegiance 
which he left behind him. The throat of Irish patriotism is hoarse 
lauding the princely grandeur, and lamenting the feudal magnificence 
upon which Henry intruded; and yet, strange to say, even in the 
proud metropolis of Milesian legitimacy, the “red branch knights” 
could afford him no better refuge against the snows of winter ‘than 
‘a mud edifice,” made of twigs sand briers rudely huddled together! 
After this authenticated fact, we should be little surprised if the 
Irish legitimates—the genuine ‘‘ O‘Conors Don” of the twelfth cen- 
tury, disputed with Nebuchadnezzar the monopoly of running at 
grass, at least during the dog-days. The next visit was that of John, 
of Magna Charta memory. ‘He staid three months in Ireland, during 
Ww hich | time it was not stained by any military outrage. He was em- 
ployed, however, in parcelling out those king’s lands which the ra- 
pacity of his “pr siompente had usurped, and: the boundaries which 
he established shew, that even then his regal dominion was both 
limited and uncertain. For many subsequent ages the British mon- 
archs were too much occupied at home to afflict Ireland, otherwise 
than by deputed persecution ; and her fields were alternately scorched 
and crimsoned, and depopulated, without even the consolation of a 
royal presence. At length, however, she received the master-pesti- 
lence. With the impiety of a bigot and the despotism of a republi- 
can, Cromwell came — came to fire the castle with the embers of the 
church, and quench the altar’s flame in the blood of its adorers. 

In August, 1650, he landed with a considerable military force in 
Dublin, and ina fortnight after commenced in the town of Drogheda 
an most frightful series of massacre and conflagration. War went 
before and famine followed him ;—his wnole march might easily be 
tracked by its wake of extermination. With that blasphemous mix- 
ture of fanaticism and murder, which peculiarised the career of that 
bible-mouthed cut-throat, he persuaded his followers that they should 
model their treatment of the natives on that adopted towards the 
Canaanites in the time of Joshua! The devil quoted Scripture to his 
purpose; and indeed such a purpose was easily inculcated on such a 
fraternity. The ruthless system scarcely left in three-fourths of Ire- 
land, a solitary native to record and curse the inhumanity of his 
usurpation. All who professed the religion of their ancestors were 
driven into the wilds of Connaught, and a proclamation was issued, 
stating, that if after a certain day, any Irish Catholic, man, woman, 
or child, should be found in any other part of the kingdom, they 
might be legally put to death, without either charge or trial! This 
proclamation, involving, as it did, confiscation and banishment, was 
denominated by the usurper an act of grace, because it was his re- 
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luctant substitute for a previous plan of universal extermination. 
At the end of nearly four centuries Cromwell's progress is still dis- 
eernible by the ruins it created. Yet strange to say, his successor 
and locum tenens, Ludlow, found but little advantage from the ex- 
tirpations of his master—though he left almost a solitude, still it was 
not peace. Of Cromwell's progress there were also some living land- 
marks, which one would have supposed the gratitude of Charles the 
Second would have obliterated. But gratitude was not the charac- 
teristic virtue of the Stuarts. The confiscation-grant survived the 
donor—it flourished in all its vigour after the Restoration, and 
Cromwell’s brigands have now risen into noble families, bloated by 
the forfeitures of not only disregarded but spoliated loyalty. Not- 
withstanding this, when fortune once more declared for the Stuarts, 
James the Second was received by the Irish as the prince of a people 
upon whom adversity only created an additional tlaim. This was the 
first British king who did not approach them in ali the pride and in- 
solence of conquest. He came as a fugitive, and a fugitive he left 
them, having clearly established that it was his natural character. A 
bigot in religion, and a tyrant in power, he proved himself a calum- 
niator in safety. After having betrayed the faithful, and abandoned 
the brave, he fled to France, and slandered at Versailles those whom 
he had deserted at the Boyne ; too dastardly to share their death, he 
excused his cowardice by assassinating their memories. Even in 
lreland’s “ highest noon” of indignation, however, there is something 
humorous, as there is sometimes a mixture of bitterness in her 
jocularity,—her revenge on the tourist Twiss will not easily be for- 
gotten; and she has given James a Milesian cognomen very likely to 
rival that of Jefferies in the nostrils of posterity. In her orator’s 
words there certainly is not ‘‘ a sweetness in the odour of his me- 
mory.” His conqueror, William, remained behind in Ireland, to 
blight a hero’s laurels and a statesman’s wisdom with the crimes of 
vengeance. She felt again, that though friendship would not restore, 
hostility could ruin, and Wiiliam added largely to the confiscations 
which Charles’s ingratitude had suffered to remain. With him de- 
parted the last royal visitor of Ireland up to the present day. Happy 
for the country if with him could have departed also the humiliation 
of defeat and the insolence of triumph. They have lived at least up 
to the memorable twelfth of August—dies creta notandus, if upon 
it their epitaph has been written; but I fear her fields are still too 
furrowed to afford space smooth enough for the inscription. 

Such were the specimens which Ireland had, before the present 
reign, of royal visitations ; and it is little to be wondered at if she re- 
ceived the novelty of a monarch’s friendship with something of even 
more than enthusiasm. There was much, however, of personal affec- 
tion in the welcome, and, as far as regarded the King, it was altoge- 
ther free from any taint of inconsistency. George the Fourth was 
always a favourite with the Irish. Whether it resulted from his long 
exclusion from power which attracted the sympathies of a people 
who thought they unjustly participated in that exclusion, or from 
those early whims and gaieties which were not either entirely without 
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their sympathies, or from that mixture of hope and hatred with which 
an oppressed people turn from the possessor to the heir ;—whether it 
was from any of those feelings, or from an union of them all, certain 
it is the present monarch has long received rather a devotion of the 
heart, than an allegiance from the lips of Ireland. She evinced this 
often, but more especially on a most momentous occasion——I allude to 
the period of the late King’s first unfortunate mental aberration. At 
that time it will be recollected with what violence the Whig and 
Tory parties disputed on the subject of the Regency. The genius of 
Mr. Pitt ruled the ascendant in this country; but Mr. Grattan, at the 
head of the popular party in Ireland, counterbalanced his triumph, 
and called upon the Prince, by address, to assume the reins of govern- 
ment. ‘The King happily recovered just as it was presented, but the 
Prince, by his answer, pledged his eternal gratitude to the Irish 
people. From that’ moment, it is said, Mr. Pitt, exasperated and 
perhaps alarmed at this clashing of the legislatures, determined on 
their amalgamation. If this be true, surely the country which lost 
her parliament through an affection for his Majesty, has a peculiar 
claim on him, for at least the compensation of an occasional visit. 
He seems to have so felt it; and, to do him justice, he has acknow- 
ledged it, while the mark of the crown was still fresh upon his fore- 
head. Indeed of this personal sentiment he had given an early proof 
by the selection of his more intimate companions. Burke and Sheri- 
dan were the lights of his youth ; Lord Moira the companion of his 
manhood ; Londonderry and Wellington are the elect of his cabinet, 
and to those offices in which perhaps confidence is most necessary 
and most unequivocally expressed, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield has suc- 
ceeded to General Macmahon. This favouritism, it may be supposed, 
was felt through their respective families in the sister kingdom. As 
a proof of this, I need only mention that the high office of Master 
of the Rolls is filled, and to say the truth, very satisfactorily, bya 
brother of the latter gentleman. That Ireland felt and returned these 
demonstrations requires no further proof than her conduct upon a 
late melancholy occasion. When England and many parts of Scot- 
land testified their partizanship by the eternal addresses which almost 
wore the threshold of Brandenburgh-house, Ireland remained not 
only passive but indifferent. One solitary address from a few radi- 
cals at Belfast rather insulted than consoled the Queen by the suspi- 
cious peculiarity of its homage. 

Such was the relative situation of Ireland and the King at the 
time he determined upon his personal excursion. It was a determi- 
nation hazardous in the extreme, and required much delicacy in its 
execution. Never, perhaps, did man enter into an atmosphere of 
more discordant elements; he not only trod on embers but walked 
amid lightnings—like the explorer of a volcano it was impossible to 
say at what moment the mere pressure of his foot might have raised 
a flame around him. Happily his appearance reconciled, at least 
temporarily, the contending factions. Whether that coalition is to 
be more than temporary, whether the golden age of unanimity and 
concord is likely to continue and produce those results which Irish 
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ardour pictures to itself in prospect, perhaps a review of those fac- 
tions, as they exist, will be more likely to decide than an visionary 
speculation. For myself I have no hesitation in saying, I more than 
doubt either the permanency or the sincerity of that coalition, and I 
doubt it still more from contemplating the indiscriminate blandish- 
ments which it so suddenly squandered, not only upon the King but 
upon every one of the dramatis persone who stooped to solicit it. 
If it was indeed sincere, I have only to say that Ireland is the ver 
cradle of forgiveness, or that public virtue is nothing but a shadow. 
The least numerous, but perhaps the most opulent and powerful, is 
the ORANGE PARTY—a relic of the pale, re-baptized at the revolu- 
tion. This is composed of friendly brother, and occasionally of Ma- 
sonic societies, with a thick sprinkling of Tory peers, absentee agents, 
village drunkards, and corporation expectants. At the head of this 
decidedly is Abraham, now Sir Abraham Bradley King, who added to 
the profit of being crown-stationer, the dignity of having been twice 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. The warwhoop, or rather the password of 
this party, is ‘‘ No Popery.” They consider the Pope as the incar- 
nation of all evil, and his adherents as so many attendant demons, 
who are ever warmed by the original principle, no matter how distant 
may be the orbit in which they circle round it. This is innate bigotry 
in some, mere pretence in others, affected for the purposes of inte- 
rest ; in all, however, it is the essence of their creed—the bond of their 
union—the sine qua non of their loyal fraternity. They may transfer 
to their porch the motto which adorned the gate of one of their chosen 
cities, the genius which fabricated its rhyme, consorting well with 
the Christianity which propagated its principle— 
“© Jew, Turk, or Atheist, 
may enter here, 
But not a Papist.” 

At the Revolution this body, though not created, was regenerated. 
It had, in some degree, existed since the pale. It was an association 
extra the indigenous Irish, formed at first for the purposes of defence, 
and cemented afterwards by forfeiture and confiscations. During the 
period to which I have referred it took its new and religious, or ra- 
ther bigoted, character; still opposed to the native population it 
joined King William against the Stuarts, abjured James, “ Pope and 
popery, wooden shoes and brass money,” as their standing toast ex- 
presses it, and borrowed from the Dutch lily an emblem and desig- 
nation. This party is diffused throughout the country in select asso- 
ciations, but the north is their grand scene of rendezvous: they have 
their lodges, their meetings, their signs and secrets—they are stedfast 
in their principles both of friendship and hostility, and so rooted in 
their tenets that they have been accused of holding even a condi- 
tional allegiance. Be this as it may, however, they have hitherto had 
no reason to complain of royal disregard. During the late reign they 
were almost the monopolists of office, and of course Mr. Pitt and the 
Pope constituted the antipodes of their political world. Since the 
last Irish rebellion the gradual pacification of the interior has in a 
great measure comet’ their operations. But their zeal, though 
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sleeping, is not dead. The only difference is, that the 12th of July, 
their grand anniversary, in place of exhibiting the Orange pageant and 
the armed procession, is now merely closed by them in copious liba- 
tions, during which ‘ the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
the great King William”—(I believe, in despite of Glenco, they some- 
times add the “‘ good”) floats in whiskey-punch triumphant above their 
own. It was dithicult for such a party, formed on such principles, 
cordially to haila monarch who had once warmed in his bosom Burke, 
Fox, and Sheridan, the three great foster-fathers of Catholic eman- 
cipation ; but their minds had long associated the sounds of king and 
ofjice,—if prejudice was strong, place was stronger, and perhaps they 
compromised with their consciences by fancying that the experience 
which selected Sidmouth and Liverpool atoned for the youthful in- 
discretion which squandered a smile upon the imps of popery. Thus 
perplexed, with William in their hearts and George on their lips, they 
startled the hill of Howth with their jubilate upon the 12th of August, 
and scarcely credited their ears when they heard the echo of their 
loyal chorus, and found it was--Doctor Troy!! The Cerberus of 
Orangeism, however, has had its sop, and Abraham Bradley King is 
now a baronet of Great Britain. 

Another party, which cheered the King with equal ardour, because 
with more of hope though less of possessivun, was the party of Lord 
Fingal—in other words, the Roman Catholic aristocracy. Proud and 
poor, the ages which diminished their incomes gave dignity to their 
birth, and the loss of an estate was more than counterbalanced by the 
addition of an ancestor. While the Penal Code was unrepealed, or 
rather unmitigated, these men sought a bitter consolation in looking 
backwards—they caught a kind of disturbed comfort in contemplating 
the shadowy glories of their forefathers. The policy of the late 
reign, however, by lessening the mound between them and power, in- 
duced them to look forward ; and so inviting was even the prospect 
of the land of promise, that it is believed this party would have re- 
generated themselves into Orangemen long ago, had it not been for 
the sulky reaction which religious persecution uniformly produces. 
By degrees it has become considerable—it was always respectable. 
When the penal enactments were so far relaxed as to permit the pur- 
chase of estates and the acquisition of knowledge, the Catholics par- 
ticipated both in profession and property, and the educated naturally 


joined the aristocracy of their creed. I say naturally ; the rich Ca- 


tholic looked to parliament—the professional Catholic looked to 
office—and they both of course attached themselves to those whose 
religious aes interfered least with their temporal prospects. Yet 
this party are now, nevertheless, devoutly rigid in their faith ;—in- 
tolerance has rooted what conciliation might have eradicated : their 
moderation, verging as it now does almost upon servility, is assumed 
for the purposes of ambition, and those purposes once obtained, 
Catholic prosperity will not fail to exact full indemnity for Catholic 
degradation. With these sentiments, it is little to be wondered at that 
they were not the most lingering or the least loud amid the worship- 
pers at Howth;—they shouted welcome till the very echoes became 
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hoarse, and almost fancied themselves in St. Stephen's Chapel, when 
they saw Lord Fingal in the collar of St. Patrick. The compliment 
conferred, however, upon this heterodox nobleman was certainly well 
merited ; he was always remarkable for a moderate demeanour, and 
in perilous times gave many proofs of the most steadfast loyalty. As 
a Catholic his aggrandizement has been considered complimentary by 
all of that body who have any consideration, and perhaps he was of 
the entire sect the only person upon whom a favour conferred was not 
likely to exasperate the Protestants. 

Opposed to this party—opposed to the Orange party—opposed to 
every party which either seeks power, respects power, or possesses 
power, is the popular faction — that is the faction of the lrish Catho- 
lic radicals. At the head of this is to be found, whoever happens to 
be the ephemeral favourite of the day—in other words, the man who 
combines most talent and most turbulence with the least principle. 
Its ranks are recruited by all whom poverty makes desperate, or nature 
discontented, or laziness seditious. Yelling for toleration, they are 
the most inveterate bigots,—declaiming against slavery, they are the 
most remorseless tyrants. They are the most numerous, and the most 
dangerous faction in the country; for they are willing instruments in 
the hands of any one, whose perverted ambition confounds notoriety 
with fame, and who is unprincipled enough to throw society into a 
ferment, that he and his scum may float upon the surface. There is 
nothing which they dread so much as those concessions which they 
make the pretence for their mischievous activity; because, once 
granted, their ‘ occupation” ceases. Hence, whenever the genius of 
Grattan (who was alternately the God of their idolatry and the demon 
of their hate) appeared likely to achieve the prayer of their petitions, 
they uniformly started some objection to his details, and gave his op- 
ponents an irresistible weapon in their boisterous, but affected, in- 
dignation. Even during the last session, when his political antago- 
nists were struck mute by the magnificence of Mr. Plunket’s advocacy, 
they raised their horrid din, and burst, with their uplifted fetters, on his 
domestic calamity. Indeed, this heartless ingratitude, ever more or 
less a characteristic of the mob, never flourished with more poison- 
ous vigour than in the faction Iam describing; because, in addition 
to its native virus, it has the taint of bigotry. Thus, if they meet 
a young man, warm from the contemplation of ancient liberty, or 
a matured man, whose simplicity subdues suspicion, by every ar- 
tifice and every fraud, by servility, by adulation, by promises and 
chimeras, they seduce him into their den; and when his powers are 
exhausted, they invariably discover either that he is a protestant, and 
not sincere, or only a liberal, and so not to be trusted. A better in- 
stance of this heartless ingratitude cannot be selected than the late 
Mr. Curran: for many years he was almost their idol, ‘and in 1798 
they shouted his fearless and confiding spirit to the very verge of the 
scaffold:—he dared power—he defied danger—he lavished health and 
prospects in their cause, and poured upon their darkness and their 
discomfiture the full blaze of his resplendent intellect. But in his 
age they discovered he could be no longer serviceable, and they af- 
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fected to deride the judgment, which naturally revolted .at their im- 
olitic and radical denunciations of all orders in the state from the 
King downwards. Invective soon followed desertion, and the most 
gifted and consistent patriot Ireland ever possessed, was driven from 
the land, for whose glory he would have died amid the most cruel, 
groundless, and slow calumnies. His noble heart felt this treat- 
ment deeply, but still the consciousness of integrity consoled it, and 
in an unpublished letter, one of the last he wrote, he foretels, (oh 
vain prophecy!) that in the grave his country would do him justice— 
Extinctus amabitur idem. Alas, poor Curran ! how little did he think 
that even for that grave he should be indebted to England, while the 
hollow blusterers of his native land were weeping away their “ Irish 
hearts” over the failure of a half-crown subscription for his bust! But 
happy is he that his resting place was distant—it did not reverberate the 
apostate shout which cheered the destroyers of Ireland's independence. 
Attached to this faction, in a great degree, is the Catholic priest- 
hood—not as participating in their political opinions, but as looking 
up to them for the continuance of a spiritual despotism. The priest- 
hood and this party depend mutually on-each other. The priest 
possesses an unlimited dominion over his flock, which it has been the 
invariable policy of every projected relief-bill to undermine—the 
‘‘ leader” makes such clause the, at least, nominal motive for his dis- 
sent; talks of his holy Church and his unbroken hierarchy; and 
calls upon the clergy to unfurl the “ oriflamme,*” beneath which he 
invokes the double crown of a patriot and a martyr! The call echoes 
through the “holy of holies;” the man of God and the man of the 
eople loudly reciprocate the most nauseous adulation—while the first 
is only struggling for his saintly despotism, and the last for that bad 
and frail atone which has been raised by the storm, and must 
sink at its subsiding. It is amusing enough, to one who is in the 
secret, to read the eulogiums of the Catholic leader upon his eccle- 
siastical co-partner. They are in the finest strain of Hibernian 
hyperbole. According to them, he has all the simplicity of a saint, 
the fortitude of a martyr, the temperance of an anchorite, and the 
self-devotion of an apostle! Job’s patience, Solomon's wisdom, 
David's inspiration, Paul's eloquence, and Peter's orthodoxy, combine 
in the titular descendants of Saint Patrick, according to the rant of a 
Popish radical. If they do, however, most assuredly, in the phrase 
of a learned professor of chemistry in Dublin, “ they mutually dewour 
one another.” The truth is, the Irish priesthood of the present day is 
divided into two classes; those who graduated in the Continental 
nurseries, and those to whom the policy of later times has given a do- 
mestic education at Maynooth. The latter are by no means an im- 
provement. Gloomy, este; and intolerant, they have all the pride, 
without the learning, of the cloister—the pedantry of the schools con- 
tracts their understanding, and the discipline of the Church formalizes 
their manners. They are, however, certainly zealous in their voca- 
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tion, and their dictatorial solemnity sustains the rank which a kindred 
vulgarity might otherwise diminish in the minds of their congregation. 
The old school, of whom, however, but few now remain, were equally 
zealous, and much less repulsive. A foreign education sweetened their 
brogue and softened their manners, aud gave them an air of the world 
unimagined even by their successors. It was from this class of the 
priesthood that the dramatist borrowed the character of Father Luke, 
and most faithfully has he adhered to his original. Social, but mys- 
terious—convivial, but authoritative—and perfectly impartial where 
his interests are not concerned, he still rigidly supports his spiritual 
ascendancy, and to this he makes, by a sort of prescription, every 
thing temporal pay tribute. The dairy and the barn-door furnish his 
table ; the hen-roost makes his breakfast an ovation; and the produce 
of the mountain still pays willing duty to his reverence’s cellar. But, 
notwithstanding all this, even in his liveliest ‘‘ jobations,” he never for 
a moment forgets the secret of his supremacy. Whether over the 
“brown jug” negociating a marriage, or in his black satin breeches 
and bright top-boots, waddling forth to hold the village ‘ station,” 
every turn seems to announce to the conceding crowd, ‘‘ you know I’m 
your priest, and your conscience is mine,” — an intimation never either 
denied or doubted. His very horse (and he requires a good one) 
shares his master’s sleekness—shining under the potentate of modern 
Rome, he need not envy even the consular dignities which its ancient 
liberality destined for his ancestor. It is not to be wondered at that 
this body, at present actually despotic in their parishes, should loudly 
declaim against any emancipatory innovation in any way affecting 
their authority. They do accordingly, and with all their lungs; but 
they are, of course, too cunning to place it on any ground of individual 
interest—quite the contrary. They resort to the first ages of the 
Church, invoke their holy saints and fathers, supplicate, in preference, 
the penal re-enactments, refer to their “unbroken hierarchy,” their 
mountain-vigils, their bog-masses, their unknown fasts, and invoke 
the pains of martyrdom, 


‘* Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel,” 


rather than so heathenish and impious an emancipation, The poor 
peasant, alarmed at dangers which he does not understand, and 
proud of the submission which is the purchase of heaven, echoes his 
pastor with an accordant howl, which is instantly reverberated by the 
radical leader in the name of the true church and the majesty of the 
people! This faction, the reader must see, however contemptible in 
their individual capacities, are yet most formidable in the aggregate. 
Agitation is the element in which they thrive, and they are perpetually 
on the watch for grievances ;—like sea-birds in a storm, they see them 
in the wind, and try to outshriek its roaring. However, with the sel- 
fishness of the priesthood, and the ignorance of the people for their 
instruments, they can never be at a loss to excite the country, so long 
as civil discontent and religious bigotry will ferment together. To 
this party the King paid no particular attention, though by every 
ostentation of loyalty, and in every key of vociferous servility, they 
incessantly implored it. The King has the reputation of much natural 
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sagacity, and doubtless appreciated these new-born professions at 
their proper value; but the slight has sunk barbed into the nature 
that never forgives, where it will fester and rankle until time shall give 
its poison an opportunity of being infectious. It gives one, however, 
but a poor opinion of humanity to see the very same persons who, 
without having done her any service, persecuted the Queen for her 
official favours, bellowing, before her corpse was cold, in the train of 
her antagonists. 

Such were the parties who alternately misgoverned and disturbed 
Ireland at the moment of his Majesty’s arrival; and it requires but 
little skill to foresee that their suspension of hostilities, or rather their 
sudden and miraculous unanimity, is not to be calculated on for any 
great duration. The interests of some, and the personal affection of 
others, for the King, produced the demonstration; but it is at best 
only the ‘‘ mala sarta amicitia.” Ifa stranger to Ireland requires any 
proof of this, he will find it in the hollow and heartless acclamations 
which have hailed the arrival of some of the King’s attendants. If 
there ever was a measure which before temporarily united the op- 
posing factions, it was the measure of the UNION. They poured upon 
it their unanimous execration, denounced it as a calamity which laid 
their independence in the dust, and through each succeeding year have 
held it up as the bane of their prosperity, and the annihilation of their 
name. And yet, in twenty years after it passed—even in that very 
city which it had chiefly prostrated, whose mansions it had untenanted, 
whose merchants it had impoverished, whose streets it had depopu- 
lated, and whose splendour, as the seat of legislation, it had eclipsed 
for ever—even there, the reviled author of that measure was so hailed 
by the plaudits of radical consistency, that if he did not altogether 
supersede the Sovereign, he may, at least, now with truth exclain— 


*« Divisum imperium cum Jove—habui !—” 


It is scarcely possible to conceive this adulation to be sincere, and 
its offering is an omen of no auspicious import. When a people 
become either so desperate, or so shameless, as to fling off the prin- 
ciples of which they have been violent in the profession, and trans- 
form all at once the object of their denunciations into the god of their 
idolatry ; however it may expose themselves, it most assuredly cannot 
impose upon the world. It manifestly reduces them to this dilemma, 
either that their clamour has been ill founded, or that their devotion is 
insincere ; and in either case, their claim upon respect or credulity is 
the same. Such violent conversions in politics are seldom pure, and 
quite as seldom permanent. It is scarcely possible to believe, that the 
men who are bending the pliant knee upon the pier at Dunleary, are 
the same men who, in 1812, made Clarendon Street Chapel ring with 
the “ witchery resolutions.” Yet their personal identity is certain— 
but the object of their caprices is transformed: power has touched 
it with an Ithuriel spear, and deformity has become divine. 

However, Sir, even confiding in, which I do not, the superlative 
raptures which have arisen from the royal visit, it appears to me im- 
possible that all their prospective visions can be realized. Ireland 
may have been flattered by the King’s attentium, but the King cannot 
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have been informed by such a journey. It is not amid the parade of 
a triumphal entry, or at corporation shows and college dinners, that 
the wants and interests of sucha country are to be learned. Dublin, all 
beauty without, and all poverty within—like the statue in Lucian, with 
its polished surface of Parian splendour and its interior filled with rags 
a wretchedness, is but a deceitful specimen of the state of Ireland, 
particularly when she is blazing in the transient rays of an imported 
Court, and peopled with the train of foreign Ambassadors. To know 
Ireland, the monarch should have gone unattended through its provinces 
—he should have seen its ‘ deserted villages”— its roofless manu- 
factories—its shipless harbours—its ragged, dispirited, discouraged 
peasantry, surrendering to the agent of some absentee landlord the 
worthless pittance which the tithe-proctor had spared, and taking re- 
fuge from thought in eternal intoxication;—he should have seen the 
‘adverse bigots, waging their impious battle over the polluted altars of 
a common faith—he should have gone into the crowded prisons and 
into the continual barracks, and cursed the instruments, and wept 
over the victims of coercion — he should have asked whether the sta- 
tions under him, from the highest to the lowest, were distributed ac- 
cording to merit, or interest, or corruption—he should have inquired 
why it was, that all the names of which the country can be proud--- 
the Burkes, the Goldsmiths, the Moores, with a long train of et- 
ceteras in arts, and arms, and politics, have been obliged to migrate 
into distant lands, leaving the honours and emoluments of their own 
to those who have less spirit and more subserviency. He should have 
done this to know even something of Ireland—and, when all this 
knowledge was acquired, amply sufficient would then remain behind 


to satisfy curiosity during the next promised triennial visitation. If 


the royal affection for Ireland is as sincere as it-appears to be, and 
indeed there can be no reason to doubt it, these inquiries once acted 
on would produce to the country results the most beneficial, and to 
the King himself reflections the most delightful. 

Evpoxus, 


TO THE TURQUOISE, 


In sunny hours, long flown! how oft my eyes 
Have gazed with rapture on thy tender _ 
‘Turquoise! ‘Thou magic gem, thy lovely hue 

Vies with the tints celestial of the skies. 

What sweet romance thy beauty bids arise, 

When, beaming brightly to the anxious view, 

Thou giv’st th’ assurance dear that love is true : 

But should thy rays be clouded, what deep sighs, 

W hat showers of tenderness, distress the heart. 

Ah! much of joy I owe thee, but no woe ; 

As to my min ao ever didst impart 

That feeling blest, which bade my pale cheek glow— 
(For Love was mine, shorn of his wings and dart.) 
‘Turquoise! in warmest strains thy praise should flow, 

Such as some gifted minstrel could Sactoer. ® 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 


IN this book-making age, when every traveller's tour is ingeniously 
expanded into a goodly quarto, of which the mite belonging really to 
the author himself is completely hid in the mass of compilation and 
transcription in which it is enveloped, we hail with pleasure the ap- 
pearance of a modest unpretending little volume, like that which is 
the subject of the present article. The author of Notes on the Cape 
has been content to give us the wheat without the usual make-weight 
of chaff; and we wish all travellers would follow his example. He 
tells us what he saw, what he heard, and what he thought, and all 
this in a very lively and entertaining manner; so that while we are 
collecting a ‘otablersble stock of information respecting the country 
which he visited, we are amused with the spirit and vivacity of his 
sketches, and delighted with the originality of thought and the poeti- 
cal feeling which often distinguish his descriptions. The charm of a 
book of travels is, when it records the first impressions made upon a 
man of feeling and intelligence, who has the power of describing 
what he sees, and expressing what he feels, in a lively and unaffected 
style; and much of this charm will be found in the work before us. 
We have been too much entertained with it to object very seriously to 
an occasional pruriency of phrase which a revisal might easily correct, 
or to the too general prevalence of a tone of sarcastic bantering, which 
still more requires to be softened and subdued. If, however, the 
author is sometimes flippant, he is never dull; and the faults of flip- 
pancy generally carry their own excuse along with them. 

The volume commences with the author's arrival at the Cape : 


“On the morning of the Ist of January, 1820, we arrived at this new Land of 
Promise ; a date too memorable to be easily forgotten, as being the first day of 
a new year dawning upon me in a new quarter of the globe. After a 
long and protracted voyage, where the eye has been accustomed to range at 
large over the blue expanse of waters, without one object to diversify and 
break the sameness of the view, the first appearance of the land is really 
dazzling. Its outline, shape, and colour, are more vivid and distinct, more in- 
tensely present to us than at any other moment of our lives; and we gaze at it 
with an ardour that those only can conceive, who have experienced this 
long and unnatural separation. The sea, after all, isnot our element; we are 
intruders upon the secrets of the mighty deep, and we feel that our arrival at 
the shores of mother earth, though in a foreign and unknown clime, is, as 
it were, a return to home. At daybreak the land of the Cape of Good Hope 
was a speck upon the horizon, that, slowly rising from its bed of waters, grace- 
fully unfolded its dusky form, and stood at length displayed in wild and naked 
majesty. The Table Mountain, with its fleecy canopy of clouds, is the most 
remarkable feature in the scene; but it would be vain to attempt a picture 
of the whole of this lofty promontory, which stretches its rugged arms into the 
sea, and, frowning like a mighty giant upon the sons of other climates, that 
pour in upon his Cyclopean dominions, seems an appropriate introduction 
to the wilds of Southern Afriea.” 








* Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made during an excursion in that colony in 
the year 1420. 
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The country round Cape Town is described as a flat, unprofitable, 
and sandy waste, stripped of the wood which once clothed it, by the 
improvidence of the first settlers, who were too anxious to supply 
their own wants to pay any regard to the interests of futurity. Such 
a scene must be little calculated to excite the hopes of an agricultural 
adventurer ; and the gaudy flowers which are scattered protusely over 
this sandy isthmus, however pleasing to the eye of the botanist, afford 
no consolation to him, who is by no means satisfied with such painted 
sterility. The village of Wynberg, however, at six miles distauce, 
affords a rural retreat to the rich merchants of Cape Town, aud 
is well studded with oak and fir-trees, and adorned with myrtle- 
groves and orange-bowers in the greatest profusion. Our author, 
who was there during the summer season, says, that his thermometer 
stood at about 80 Fahrenheit, in a large flagged hall at Cape Town, 
and that there is a difference of temperature between town and coun- 
try of about ten degrees in favour of the latter. The mornings ani 
evenings are delightfully pleasant, being generally tempered by a 
breeze from the S.E. After several excursions in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and a visit to Koeberg, or the corn country, about 
40 miles to the north of Cape Town, the author resolved to prosecute 
his enquiries further in the interior. 


“The tract of country lying along the southern coast had been recommended 
to me as the most fertile part of the colony; and to this I directed my princi- 
pal attention. 1 was fortunate in meeting a very intelligent companion, with 
whom, having provided myself with a stout Cape hack, and a servant, I set 
forward upon my excursion. We preferred horseback as being the most in- 
dependent mode of conveyance, though not affording the convenience and ac- 
commodation of a waggon ; and we had no reason to repent our choice. 1 
should recommend this mode of travelling to all others who are desirous of 
seeing the country: but a servant accustomed to take care of horses, is an in- 
dispensable requisite, as the Africanos (by which name are distinguished all 
“wore born in the Colony, excepting Hottentots,) think any attention to 
1orses beyond feeding and watering superfluous trouble.” 


The effect produced on the mind by traversing the dreary wilds of 
Africa, is well described :— 

“The traveller in Southern Africa soon becomes sensible how much the 
delight of travelling depends upon adventitious circumstances, not necessarily 
connected with the ground he traverses; and that the contemplation of mere 
terrestrial nature, unstamped with any images of departed greatness, awakening 
no historical recollections, but harbouring in its bosom only ignorance and 
barbarity, becomes even an humiliating occupation. It is not the soil we 
tread on, but the ‘deeds that have been done in the clime,’ that speak like 
living voices, and awaken correspondent emotions within us.—The imperish- 
able fate of the mighty dead, 

Juod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 

Possit diruere, 
has never flung the witchery of its enchantment over this dreary region : its in- 
habitants have rotted away like the ‘ grass of the field,’ or if a village Hamp- 
den, or a bosom ‘ pregnant with celestial fire,’ ever felt the glow of patriotism, 
or the inspiration of genius, no stone has arisen to tell the tale: the deserts are 
without pyramids, and the towns without a trophy. Man 1s here to be found 
but one step removed from the baboons that surround him, possessing all the 
barbarity without the dignified independence of the savage. By the side of his 
wretched hut, the Hottentot may be scen seated in passive indolence, or per- 
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haps regaling himself with the undressed entrails and blood of asheep, while 
the partner of his life is picking a bone of carrion at his side.” 

As there are no inns, the traveller has no dependance but upon the 
hospitality of the Dutch boors, and his chief ditliculty lies in’ so 
timing his stages as to hit the different houses, which look as it 
newly dropped from the clouds in the midst of a naked waste; nor 
does their interior arrangement seem more congenial to our domestic 
taste. Master and mistress—children without number—slave boys, 
slave girls, and Hottentots, are seeu running about, higgledy- piggledy, 
in all directions. Of the Hottentot women the author speaks, as all 
other travellers have spoken, as most disgusting objects. 

The great and inherent defect of Southern Africa is its want of 

water. The soil is constituted of materials which, like blotting- 
vaper, will not hold liquids. The rivers scarcely deserve the name, 
om half-dried purling streams in summer, and swollen torrents in 
winter. Another defect, almost equally remarkable, is the want of 
trees. Whatever may be the reason, it is singular that so large a 
portion of the colony should be destitute of timber; for excepting 
within the range of the violent south-east winds (which are not much 
felt beyond the Cape district) they appear to thrive remarkably well. 
There are no traces of recent destruction; and though the Dutch are 
said to have destroyed the wood in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, this will not apply to the interior of the colony. There are, 
however, some favoured spots which furnish an exception to this 
dreary nakedness. 

“ Between Mossel Bay and George Town,” says the Author, “I saw the first 
forest-trees ; till then we had met with nothing but dwarf shrubs, which occa- 
sionally relieved the wide and desolate prospect of uncultivated nature. But 
here, in the chasms of rocks and deep ravines, the yellow, the iron, and the 
stink-wood tree, displayed their rich luxuriance of leaf, and waved their arms 
like the monarchs of the wilderness. It is impossible to describe the dreary 
effect occasioned by the continued absence of trees, which form the principal 
ornament of every landscape, and as impossible to give an idea of the delight 
with which you hail their return. ‘Though the summer was far advanced, the 
foliage had lost none of its freshness and lustre ; it was of a deeper, darker, more 
decided tint than the suns of the north could produce ; but there was also the 
liveliness and freshness ofleaves just called forth at the touch of spring: it was 
the dark-haired melting beauty of Spain, compared with the blue eyes and 
golden tresses of the north.” 


Nothing can be worse than the Dutch system of agriculture, which 
savours of primitive barbarity. Their plough is a couple of heavy 
boards nailed together, and armed with a clumsy share, which it re- 
quires 2 dozen oxen to work. Their harrow, if they use any at all, is 
afew brambles. <A slight scattering of manure is sometimes used, 
but more frequently none at all; and it is astonishing to see the crops 
this soil, even the lightest sands, will produce, with so little artificial 
stimulus. The author tells us that he saw a field which had thus 
borne seventeen successive crops of wheat without any manure. 
When the soil is exhausted, they break up fresh ground, and the old 
is suffered to lie fallow, as they term it, for many years; that is, it 
is permitted to throw up plentiful crops of bushes and heath, till in 
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the course of about seven years its turn comes round again. So 
much for their sowing ;—and the completion of their harvest accords 
with the commencement. When the corn is to be beat out, the 
sheaves are spread ona circular floor, surrounded by a low wall, with 
which every farm is supplied. The farmer's whole stock of brood- 
mares and colts are then turned in, and, a black man standing in the 
centre with a long whip to enforce his authority, the whole herd are 
compelled to frisk and canter round till the corn is trampled out of the 
ear. This is termed tramping out ;—a practice as old as the time of 
Moses, at least, as we find from the 25th chapter of Deuteronomy :— 
‘Thou shalt net muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’ In 
spite of the obvious objections to so laborious and uncleanly an ope- 
ration, it is universally adopted and upheld by the native boors, who 
set their faces against all newfangled inventions, and look upon the 
landing of a threshing-machine with as much amazement as the in- 
habitants of Troy did upon the wooden horse. It is easy to foresee 
what would be effected by the skill and perseverance of an English 
farmer ; and indeed it appears that an intelligent Scotchman, accom- 
panied by a dozen of labourers from his own country, has already 
settled in the neighbourhood of Mossel Bay, upon an estate compris- 
ing about 8000 acres. The Dutch laughed at his improvements, and 
thought his rejection of the use of slaves was alone a suflicient pre- 


sage of his speedy failure; but his ingenuity and perseverance carried © 


him triumphantly through all the obstacles and prejudices he had to 
encounter. After an experience of between two and three years, he 
has found himself deceived in none of his calculations, and has es- 
tablished beyond a doubt, that the European system of agriculture 
may, with very few exceptions, be imported with the greatest ad- 
vantage into the better part of Southern Africa. 

After a detailed account of the natural and political state of the 
Cape, the author sums up the emigrant’s hopes of success in the 
following words: 

“That a wide field is open for labour and industry is beyond a doubt; but if 
any man embarks for the Cape of Good Hope, with the idea of realizing by 
agricultural pursuits large sums of money, or has so partaken of the prevailing 
delusion, as to imagine that he is to be exempt from the curse of toiling in the 
sweat of his brow, he will not be Jong in finding his mistake. Here is no 
manna to be gathered in indolence, and even sheep-tail fat does not overflow 
the land. Perhaps there is no country in the world where the mere necessa- 
ries of life are more easily supplied; but to ensure a comfortable subsistence 
no inconsiderable degree of exertion is requisite. A good economist of 
labour and of money, possessing @ garage knowledge of husbandry, who can 
command from 1000 to 2000/. and who comes properly provided with steady 
men, cannot fail of succeeding.” 


These observations are meant to apply only to the most eligible 
parts of the colony, and have no reference to the new settlement in 
Algoa Bay, of which the author does not give an encouraging de- 
scription. We will not attempt to abridge this part of the volume, 
but earnestly recommend it to the perusal of such of our readers as 
are desirous of forming an estimate of the probable success of the 
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new establishment, from the impartial statements of an intelligent 
eye-witness. 

” The chapter on Cape Town is very amusing: though there is oc- 
casionally a tone of exaggeration, which appears to be indulged in for 
the sake of giving effect. In his observations on slavery, for instance, 
we are surprised that the author should have so far departed from 
fact in representing these unhappy creatures as excluded from the 
consolations of religion ; ‘‘ and that a slave (as such) is not permitted 
to become a Christian at the Cape.” The truth is, that their masters 
are very anxious to get them baptized in order to detach them from 
the corrupted Malay Mahometanism which prevails amongst them ; 
the evil tendency of which upon their morals and conduct is so evident, 
that policy and prudence, in the absence of better motives, would 
urge the masters to call in the beneficial influence of Christianity. 

The chapter concludes with a description of the Table Mountain, 
which affords another sample of the spirit and feeling which we have 
remarked upon as so often animating this writer's sketches with much 
of the soul of poetry. 


“* There is a chasm of great depth in the Table Mountain, through which, 
following the bed that the torrents have worn for themselves, the ascent may 
with some difficulty be achieved. On approaching the summit, the chasm 
gradually closes in upon you, and the toil increases every moment; but here, 
ready to sink with fatigue, the pedestrian (at least if he be foolish enough to 
attempt this expedition in gems as did) will be in ecstasies at hearing the 
splashing of water. Large round drops falling one by one from an immense 
height—like tears rung from the hard rock—have worn for themselves a little 
basin below, where they lic so cold and pure, that Diana herself would not 
dread staining her lips in such delicious nectar. There is neither cross, nor 
cup, nor inscription, however ; for there are no pilgrims here.” 


The last chapter of the book is on St. Helena ; which will be read 
with the more interest at the present moment, as it gives a lively 
picture 6f Napoleon Bonaparte in his exile. 


** Napoleon carefully avoids all observation—a weakness that seems hardly 
worthy ofa great man, who might be supposed thoroughly indifferent to the 
idle gaze of curiosity, which cannot be frequent enough in St. Helena to be 
really obtrusive. neg it is a last resource, where other helps are wanting, 
to maintain something like dignity and personal interest ; for kings and em- 
perors look prodigiously like other men upon close inspection. Misfortunes, 
moreover, have something sacred in them, when endured in privacy, as if dis- 
daining the consolations of human pity and condolence ; and the spirit that 
will not commune with its kind has generally credit for high and lofty feel- 
ings, that have placed it above ‘ life’s weakness and its comforts too.’ * faore 
here ascribe this conduct to a less dignified motive, namely, his displeasure at 
the appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe ; for on his first arrival he was by no 
means averse to society ;—be this as it may, Napoleon keeps aloof from all but 
his own suite, and one half of the garrison have never seen him. From the 
same motive, it is presumed, he has entirely left off riding (formerly a fa- 
vourite exercise), though the island affords a retired ride of about nine miles 
in extent. 

** Of the arrangement and distribution of his time, his domestic habits and 
occupations, | was enabled to collect the following particulars. He rises 
with the sun; at six o’clock he is in his garden, where he employs himself 
till breakfast, either in working, or directing the operations of several Chinese 
whom he has at his disposal. Between breakfast and dinner he passes sone 
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hours in his study ; and itis thought he is busied in preparing historical me- 
moirs forthe press. At three o’clock he walks, but never exceeds the boun- 
dary of his garden, the wall of which screens him from observation. His 
dinner is served up at four, and at this meal he is commonly attended by 
Count Montholon, and sometimes by General Bertrand. This is the only 
society he ever indulges in, to enliven his evenings, and render confinement 
more tolerable. Gardening is the occupation in which he appears to take 
peculiar delight—an occupation well suited to the silent dignity of melan- 
choly, and to which kings have often had recourse in their retirement or mis- 
fortunes. Without being too laborious, it is sufficient to prevent the mind 
from incessantly brooding over its own miseries.”’ 
© « . * * 


‘A square patch of ground, of about an acre in extent, enclosed with a mud 
wall, is the principal theatre of the labours of Napoleon. Through this plot 
runs a straight gravel walk, at one end of which is fixed in the ground a 
rustic wooden chair, painted green, and before it a stone table; at this he 
frequently dines alone upon the plainest food, withdrawing afterwards to a 
bower at the other extremity to take his coffee, and arrange his plans for the 
ensuing day. ‘To facilitate the operation of watering he had cut a little chan- 
nel down the middle of the walk, by which the water was conveyed from a 
spring to several round holes, about two feet in depth, dug purposely to re- 
ceive it. Here, in a flowered dressing-gown, his green slippers, and his head 
bound round with a crimson silk handkerchief, may be found the once 
mighty Emperor, wielding a watering-pot, turning up the soil, or culling 
simples.” 

# * . ~ - 

“ Here, at least, is a new study of the Lx-emperor: instead of venting his 
discontent in useless murmurs, or nursing it in sullen indignation, we find 
him philosophicaliy resigned to the turns of fate; and, instead of dethroning 
kings, crushing empires, and planting new dynasties, quietly employed in 
untenanting snail-shells, demolishing worms, and setting cabbages. His 
friends may, perhaps, fondly contemplate in him a second Cincinnatus, lean- 
ing on his spade til his countr shall again command his services ; while he, 
perhaps, like Dioclesian, sietady aoeliit his cabbages to the purple. I walked 
up and down this scene of imperial gardening with considerable interest, 
trying, but in vain, to discover some marks of the master-hand. It was a 
very kitchen-garden, in the most homely sense of that word ; and the genius 
that produced such transcendant effects upon the plains of Austerlitz and Ma- 
rengo, seems to have served him but little in his encounters with earth and 
stones.” 

* * . * * 

“* Napoleon still occasionally acts the Emperor; the rags of pa cleave 
to him like the tunic of Nessus. When Admiral Plampin waited upon him 
in form, on arriving on the station, he received him with his hat on, his 
arms folded, and, after exchanging a few words, the admiral remaining stand- 
ing, Napoleon turned upon his 1eel and broke up the conference. Lord 
Charles Somerset, on his way from the Cape, sent in his name, with a re- 
quest that he might be permitted to pay his respects in person. Fis lord- 
ship's servant was dismissed with this only message—that there was no 


answer.’ 


* a * ‘ ¥ 


“ Bonaparte has no chapel either in his new or old mansions ; but an altar 
is fitted up in one of the rooms of his new house, and appropriated to the 
celebration of mass on Sunday, at which he invariably assists. What the 
religious opinions of Napoleon are, or whether he has adopted from study 
and reflection any settled o vinions of his own upon this subject, it would be 
difficult to ascertain. Probably, though he encouraged the established re- 
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ligion in France, as a means of maintaining social order and a subjection to 
constituted authorities, he was himself indifferent as to any peculiar system of 
worship, but thought with Rousseau, that homage was equally acceptable to 
the Deity, under whatever form it might be presented. The man who in 
wublicly addressing the Mufti, in the pyramic of Cheops, — the usual 
Scheumelen salutation of ‘ Glory to Allah! there is no true but God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet,’ &c. was at all events no very rigorous disciple 
of Christianity. In his address, however, to the deputation of clergymen 
who waited upon him at Breda, we find him talking of ‘ having met in Bos- 
suet, and the maxims of the Gallican church, with principles that, agreeing 
with his own, had prevented his being a Protestant.’ The text upon which 
he dwells on that occasion (and which was, perhaps, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his Christianity,) is, ‘Give unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.’ 
He tells them, ‘1 am of the religion of Jesus Christ, who said, Give unto 
Cesar the things that are Casar’s ; and, conformably to the rules of the same 
Gospel, I give unto God the things that are God’s.’? Cesar’s share he cer- 
ileal with rigorous scrupulosity; what he gave to God it would be 
less easy to discover. However, misfortunes may perchance have ‘ changed 
his hand and checked his pride ;’ for we now see him attentive to the forms 
of worship, and to exercises of piety, when his example can be no longer im- 
posing—when his indifference would pass unregarded.” 


We have given these extracts at length, because we think that all 
authentic information relating to this extraordinary being will be col- 
lected and read with increasing interest, as the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the present time begin to subside. Posterity will regard him 
with more astonishment than ourselves who have seen his beginning 
aud his end. 


** When that his body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a space ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough !” 


STANZAS TO A BEAUTY. 


TeranscenvanT Being! say—ah! tell me whence— 
From what bright region of ethereal day, 
Come thy fair features—mild intelligence, 
Like a young Iris form'd by Beauty’s ray— 
And uncompounded of our base material clay ! 
Art thou a fairy vision from the sky, 
Sent down to dies this gloomy world below? 
Or Houri—from Elysian fields on high, 
The place where Musulmen desire to go— 

Where purest love abounds, and lasting raptures flow ? 
Ah, no! those dimpling smiles, that cheerful play 
Around thy rosy lips and mantling cheek, 

That bosom’s throb, those eyes that gazing slay, 
Thee still a creature of our earth bespeak— 

Proclaim thee human still—and still as woman—weak ! 
Oh, thou art form’d, all tenderness and love, 

To be an helpmate to one here below— 

‘Though beauteous as angelic souls above, 

To bid some mortal’s cup of bliss o’erflow— 
Inspiring joys, alas! I scan foe may never know ! 





——— 
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JOURNAL OF A TOURIST. 


Ir has been observed, that were seven different people to visit the 
same quarter of Rome on the same day, and publish what they had 
seen, their accounts would probably be all different—so various are 
the associatiens which that city suggests, and so much do the im- 
pressions produced even by physical objects, depend on the tempera- 
ment of those who contemplate them. Ina minor degree, the same 
observation may be extended to objects much more accessible, and 
infinitely less pregnant with recollections, than Rome. When Gold- 
smith proposed an addition to the Literary Club, because the existing 
members knew the extent of one another's minds, Dr. Johnson in- 
dignantly exclaimed—<* I promise you, Sir, you have not yet half got 
to the bottom of mine ;” and without the vanity of even disclaiming 
any comparison with that powerful intellect, I will venture to assert, 
that no man of ordinary observation, if he will give a faithful transcript 
of his mind, as he jourueys through new scenes, can fail to produce 
something worthy of perusal, even although his course should have 
‘moved on the broad way and the beaten track.” One need not 
travel from Dan to Beersheba to find subjects for the pen; and asa 
worthy bibliopolist has lately published an excursion from London to 
Richmond, which, to my taste, is incalculably more interesting than 
the two Voyages to the untrodden regions of Baffin’s Bay, notwith- 
standing the attractions of copies of the log-book and long tables of 
lunar observations, I am not without hopes that a trip by the ordinary 
route from London to Italy may be made perusable, even if it possesses 
no other merit than that of recording, in the language that first oc- 
curred, the impressions of the moment, as they flitted across the 
author's mind. 

‘* Life, Sir, has few things better than this,” said Dr. Johnson, as he 
was travelling at a brisk rate in a post-chaise; and certain it is that 
the excitement of rapid motion, and a quick succession of objects, is 
highly gratifying to all minds; while to men of hypochondriacal or 
phlegmatic constitutions, by acting as a wholesome stimulant, it 
probably affords a double portion of enjoyment. Is it on this account 
that the English are so fond of celerity in travelling, and that so 
many dull and listless loungers are as anxious to gain five minutes in 
flying to Brighton, as if their time were really worth saving? Such 
is our overweening self-conceit, that we think it impossible we should 
he guilty of inconsistencies which we can so easily detect in others ; 
and yet, without a single motive for hurry, I felt impatient to be at 
Dover.—Mem. To think a little more of my own foibles, and a little 
less of other people's. 

Aswe sonal through the smiling fields of Kent, richly cultivated to 
the very edge of the road, hops and corn waving on every side in healthy 
luxuriance, and apparently ready to pour out their wealth into the 
laps of their proprietors, I could not help reflecting on the Tantalus- 
like fate of the cultivators, who, from the ruinous prices of agricultural 
produce, are fated to starve in the midst of plenty; or, to use a more 
appropriate phrase, are in imminent danger of dying of a plethora, 
More than once did I repeat to myself the four well-known lines be- 
ginning, ‘Sic vos non vobis ;” and I thought of the arms assumed 
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by Tasso, to reproach the ingratitude of his patron—a_ bee-hive 
destroyed for its honey, with the motto—‘“ Evil for good.” Such 
is the disjointed and unnatural state of England, that it is not 
easy to foresee a remedy for this alternation of misery between 
the manufacturer and the agriculturist, one of which classes 
can only be relieved at the expense of the other, thus keeping 
both, as an alliterative friend of mine expresses it, in a round 
robin of ruin, and a successive see-saw of starvation. Like an 
enormous millstone round the neck of the nation, the public debt 
drags every thing from its equilibrium ; and so long as we endeavour to 
support its entire weight, we shall be destined, I am afraid, to illustrate 
the fate of the pig who cut his own throat in endeavouring to keep his 
head above water. Symptoms of a change in our system begin, how- 
ever, to manifest themselves. Cries of ‘* Nemo tenetur ad impossibile” 
have been raised in Parliament, and received with acclamations ; those 
who make the laws are necessarily landholders, and the result of a 
contest between the agricultural and funded interests cannot be doubt- 
ful. Already have the former repealed the Horse-Tax against all the 
influence of the minister, and, having thus felt their strength, it is not 
likely they will relax in their efforts; nor, if self-preservation be the 
first law of nature, can they fairly be blamed for throwing other peo- 
ple’s property overboard instead of their own, when the state vessel is 
in danger of foundering. How well do I remember, when the Pilot who 
weathered the storm, or as he is sometimes termed with Hibernian feli- 
city—* the immortal statesman now no more,” levelled every variety of 
contemptuous sneer, taunt, and ridicule against the French nation, for 
their want of credit, while he magnified the power and blessings which 
England enjoyed from the inexhaustibility of her financial resources. 
Alas! like the wonders to be wrought by his Sinking-fund, the blessings 
have disappeared,—the burthens remain: England is struggling with 
difficulties which she never can surmount but by aviolation of faith 
with the public creditor ; while France, after all the repayments and 
contributions exacted in two quick succeeding conquests, is in a more 
flourishing financial condition than any country of the world.—MeEm. 
not to write about politics or political economy in future, for we have 
been lately satiated with the subject in England, and in France it is 
reckoned “ contra bonos mores.” 

Arrived at Dover, and learned, to our infinite disappointment, that the 
steam-boat, by which we intended to cross, had met with an accident 
at Calais, and could not be repaired for some months. Aware of the 
prejudice existing among “the old shipping interest” against this 
most delightful innovation, I enquired where I could find any person 
connected with it, but was universally informed, that it was conducted 
by a stranger, and that no friends belonging to the establishment were 
living at Dover. Distrusting every person lounging about the beach, 
or attired in blue trowsers, I betook myself to respectable tradesmen, 
as far as possible from the perfidious ocean: they were unanimous as 
to the vessel having been nearly beaten to pieces, though they differed 
as to the time when she might be expected over ; none, however, think - 
ing it could be less than three months, and some deeming the injury 
altogether irreparable. To make assurance doubly sure, I applied 
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finally to the landlady of my hotel, who very candidly told me, that 
there was a gentleman in the place attached to the steam-boat estab- 
lishment; that she expected him to call in about half-an hour, and 
would send him to myroom. He presented himself accordingly, and I 
instantly saw hy his looks that the news was all true. He had only 
that morning received a letter from the captain, informing him that 
the iron paddles could not be repaired at Calais, and that she must be 
towed over to Dover, where he feared he should inevitably be de- 
tained a month or five weeks. In this emergency, he recommended me, 
as a friend, to embark on board, the regular packet, which with the wind 
then prevailing could not be above three or four hours in effecting the 
passage. I took his advice :—the first person I saw on board “ the 
regular packet,” when I had bargained for my conveyance, was him- 
_ self acting as mate :—we had a miserable passage of eight hours, all 
dreadfully ill ; and, on the morning following our arrival, had the mor- 
tification of seeing the steam-boat cutting out of Calais harbour in 
gallant trim, as if she were flying over the waters to confound all 
the detractors and falsifiers of Dover. Remembered the anecdote of 
Gibbon, who, being disturbed, when writing his history, by the 
quarrels of two servants beneath his window, proceeded to investi- 
gate the cause, but was utterly unable to ascertain the truth between 
their conflicting statements. ‘ How futile,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the task 
on which I am now employed, of deciding some contested point of the 
quarrel between Cxsar and Antony, when I cannot pronounce upon 
a fact which has occurred within this half hour almost in my own 
presence.”—Mrm. not to learn distrust and a general system of 
doubting from these instances; for it is better to be an occasional 
dupe than a systematic Pyrrhonist. 

Having lost the tide at Calais, we were forced to disembark in small 
boats, at an additional expense of four francs each, an imposition 
first sanctioned by the mayor of Dover, and only a retaliation on the 
part of the French. As we approached the shore, the national cha- 
racter instantly began to manifest itself: each of the rowers, utterly 
indifferent to the orders of the steersman, seemed to have a plan of 
his own for avoiding the breakers, which he supported with incon- 
ceivable vehemence of voice and gesticulation, echoed and even sur- 
passed by a hundred half-naked fellows on the beach, who, as we 
drew near, rushed into the water, and seizing us amidst a thousand 
exclamations, all uttered in the highest key of their voice, conveyed 
us in their arms, or on their backs, to the wet sands, where, upon pay- 
ing one franc and a half more, each person had the pleasure of find- 
ing himself standing in a French puddle. 

Contrasted this vociferous and attitudinising hurlyburly with an 
incident of which I was once a witness, and which evinced the phleg- 
matic energy of the English character. In one of our steam-boats a 
sudden gust of wind having blown the steersman’s hat into the water, 
he muttered an oath—-rang the bell, which gave notice to the superin- 
tendant of the boiler below to take off the steam and stop the vessel, 
and calling out the word “Tom!” toa sailor, pointed to the floating 
beaver. Without uttering a word, Tom touched a messmate’s shoul- 
der, and repeated the signal with his finger, when they both jumped 
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into the small boat at the vessel's stern, pulled instantly away with 
all their strength,—recovered the hat, and delivered their dripping 
prize in perfect silence to the steersman, who again rang the bell as 
a signal to proceed, and we resumed our voyage with no other ex- 
penditure of breath than a muttered oath, and the pronunciation of 
the word “Tom!” On board a French vessel a similar occurrence 
would have raised a hundred voices and shoulders at once, and amid 
the general uproar they would probably have never decided what was 
to be done until the hat had sunk, when they would have attitudinised, 
and exclaimed for half an hour longer. Another half france for per- 
mission to mount Calais Pier enabled us to consider ourselves fairly 
in France, not all disposed to quarrel with Dr. Johnson's definition of 
a ship, and very much inclined to doubt the existence of that nautical 
beau ideal, the dramatic sailor. Passed under the gate rendered 
familiar to the most untravelled Englishman by Hogarth’s satirical 
caricature, and found a comfortable hotel in the Rue Eustache 
St. Pierre, so named from the celebrated mayor, who resided in it 
at the time of the memorable surrender, which history and Colman’s 
popular opera have combined to impress upon our recollections. 
Could that patriotic magistrate lift up his head from beneath the 
vaults of the great church, we could not help fancying that he would 
find very little change in the houses or habiliments of his fellow-citi- 
zens, for every thing appertaining to Calais has an air inconceivably 
antique, and forms a contrast to England as sudden as it is singular 
and amusing. 

One of the first reflections that crossed my mind was—the folly and 
wickedness of kings and rulers, by which two nations, formed to 
esteem and improve one another, have, for the greatest part of every 
century, been debarred from mutual intercourse: or only allowed to 
meet for the rational recreation of cutting one another's throats, or 
thrusting bayonets into one another's bodies; while their governors, 
aloof from danger, patted their besotted victims on the back, and sti- 
mulated their ferocity till the work of destruction was complete. I 
recalled the sanguinary wars occasioned by weak monarchs, wicked 
favourites, and profligate mistresses, not forgetting the political change 
and convulsion emanating from an angry kick which the Pope be- 
stowed on an English ambassador's lap-dog, for snapping at his span- 
gled slipper; and I had already begun to concoct a philippic worthy 
of Demosthenes, when it occurred to me, that, in many instances, the 
rulees might be quite as much in fault as the rulers.—The London 
merchants, I remember, threw up their hats and gave three cheers 
when the war was renewed between France and England ; and I can- 
not help considering the pressure and misery which they are now en- 
during, as a fit reward for their sordid inhumanity.—MeEm. Not to 
indulge too much in declamation, nor impute all the miseries of the 
world to those who are so obliging as to assume its management. 
Their fair share is quite enough. 

If any one should ever peruse this album, he will find strange tran- 
sitions, for I record whatever comes uppermost (as the phrase is) ; 
though it is, perhaps, no very violent change of subject, to wander 
from the heads of nations to the heads of the women, which, among the 
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lower orders, are here universally cased in a clean white cap, without 
any bonnet. Market-day at Calais afforded us a good opportunity 
of seeing them assembled, and we pronounced them decidedly more 
cleanly and better dressed than the same ranks in England ; even the 
fishwomen forming a contrast, by their clean head-dresses and stock- 
ings, and decent attire as well as demeanour, to that utter abandon- 
ment of person and language, for which the ladies of Billingsgate have 
rendered themselves so notorious. This favourable impression was 
confirmed on the following evening, when a few sous procured us ad- 
mission to the Vauxhall of the place, consisting of a dhabbe room for 
dancing, with a band of three or four fiddlers, and a small open plat, 
for the same purpose, surrounded by arbours. It was crowded to 
excess with soldiers, sailors, and tradespeople, all well-dressed, many 
of the women even deserving to be termed genteel, if not elegant, in 
their appearance, and all dancing waltzes and quadrilles, with a spirit, 
grace, and decorum, that would have done honour to a more select 
assemblage. Several couples, who could not get admittance into the 
grand saloon (as it was rather undeservedly called), were dancing opt- 
side, while a refreshment-room at the end, notwithstanding the inviting 
notice that all sorts of liquors were to be had within, at prices sub- 
joined, did not contain a single tenant.—In England, all this would 
have been reversed; and, as if to complete the contrast, the evening on 
which we witnessed this universal scene of festivity, was Sunday. 

Calais is a fortified town of some extent; and having a good market, 
an extensive pier, and daily intercourse with England possesses attrac- 
tions as a place of residence for our countrymen, of which a good many 
have availed themselves. [ To be continued. | 





SONG. 
Avaunt with your babble of Venus and Cupid, 
And all the symbolical gentry of yore ; 
I never could yet be thus silly or stupid, 
To bow to a statue, and say “1 adore !” 
But 1 have an idol who governs my fate, 
Earth’s breathing inhabitant, mortal I own; 
And beauty that strongly can love or can hate, 
Is certainly quite as enchanting as stone. 


The goddess who fixes my glowing devotion, 
Has eyes that are lucid, and lips that are warm , 
And adds the light graces of delicate motion, 
To perfect the charm of an elegant form :— 
And, scorning the gloomy delusions of old, 
I worship, at sunset beneath the blue dome, 
Which, fretted with purple, and crimson, and gold, 
Outshines all the torch-light of Athens and Rome. 


Unaided, amid the romantic seclusion,— ; 
Her priest and attendant—I fling o’er the air 
The incense of passion ; secure from intrusion, 
Though crowds of young gallants my priesthood would share ; 
For [ am no Jesuit, nor proselytes need, 
While flowers, birds, and zephyrs, with planets above, 
Pay homage to her, and, adopting my creed, 
Unite in the blissful religion of love. J 
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SONNET. 
Yes! itis beautiful—that summer scene, 
With all the lights of morning o’er it gleaming,— 
And thou art beautiful—thy sweet eye beaming 
In virtue’s brightness, radiant, yet serene ; 
But there is on my mind a thought that decks 
With brighter beauty all my eye can see ; 
A thoaght whose presence quenches not, nor checks 
The fervour of my gaze, beholding thee— 
Thought of the pure, made purer still—and all 
Of beauty, yet more beautiful :—to me 
Such musings are delightful, for they fall 
Like the sun’s beams on every thing I see, 
Gilding, refining, sanctifying all 
With noble thoughts of Iinmortality. wT. 





| PANANTI’s EPIGRAMS. 

Panantt, who is chiefly known in England by his interesting account 
of his captivity among the Turks, is much esteemed in Florence as a 
wit and a pure Tuscan writer. His epigrams are in great circulation 
in Italian society, where they are admired for their causticity, political 
allusion, boldness, and liberality of seatiment. The volume which he 
has printed, though pruned of whatever might give umbrage to the 
powers that be, has considerable merit. A large part, however, con- 
sists of translations from the French, English, and ancient epigramma- 
tists ; and of those pieces which are original, many partake too much 
of the licentiousness, as well as of the purity of diction of the fifteenth 
century, to render them generally acceptable to an English public. 


EPIGRAM FROM PANANTI. 
Iw vece di far atti 
Di carita, di speme, 
E dell’ anima i fatti 
In vece d’ aggiustar, sull’ ore estreme 
Della sua vita Rombo calcolava, 
Fino a quanto montava 
La spesa del suo male. 
Tanto al inedico, tanto allo speziale, 
Tanto per I’ inventario e sepoltura 
‘Tanto ci vuol per rimbiancar le mura, 
Tanto in messe ed in altre opere buone, 
Oltre il render la dote alla consorte. 
Oh! gridd con ragione 
E* cos] spaventevole la morte. 


Stretch’d on his bed of death old Thomas lying, 
And pretty certain he was dying, 

Instead of summing his offences, 

Began to reckon his expenses, 

For mixture, bolus, draught and pill, 

A long apothecary’s bill ; 

And guineas gone in paying doctors, 

With fees t’ attorneys, and to proctors ; 

The sexton’s and the parson’s due, 

The undertaker’s reck’ning too ;— 

Alas! quoth Tom, with his last sigh 

"Tis a most fearful thing to die. M. 





——-——— 
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MELANCHOLY. 
** Gode il cor di trattar le sue ferite.’"”, Monti 


I nave been mightily puzzled to find out what there is in Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, that could have induced Johnson to 
forego for it, in particular, the habitual comfort of his morning’s 
nap. ‘The sentence in which he records this, has led thousands of 
ensive gentlemen to purchase the book : it is in every library with 
its leaves seldom cut half through Democritus Junior's string of 
impertinencies to the reader. The reason is, that melancholy wants 
more to be fed than analyzed: it is a natural craving, and demands 
nourishment instead of medicine. ‘To prescribe antidotes for it, 
as “ poison, is the very way to convert it into the evil they would 
avoid. 

Johnson was a great empiric in mental subjects: he was alwa 
doctoring his disposition, and, being a strenuous assertor of 
power of the will, was fain to have ‘himself a machine—resistless 
and obedient to the direction of pure intellect. Even the most 
subtle operations of the mind—literary compositions, for instance— 
he would have to depend upon resolution alone, independent of 
health, weather, or any other external causes. It is very likely that 
this sentiment, dogmatically and determinately felt as it was by him, 
might have had the effect of producing a habit of mind calculated 
to corroborate the truth of the opinion. Besides, his clear and com- 
pact body of thought was one from which a thread of speculation 
might be woven at any time. He had no Sp mipacten 7 wagh none 
of the intuitive penetration, the second sight in metaphysics, which 
is not to be elicited but at happy intervals. His reflections were 
part of a solid mass of coarse but spe sense—ready to be cut 
out into syllogisms at any time. But of the elegant, the fine, the 
airy truths, which are struck out like sparks in momentary colli- 
sion, he knew nothing. He was independent of inspiration, and 
therefore might contemn and make light of those —_ gleams of 
intelligence, the mollia tempora, and the casualties, on which 
genius, proud and mighty as it is, must in a great measure depend. 
He endeavoured to be as despotic over himself as he was over 
others, and chid his rebellious feelings in the same authoritative 
tone that he used to his living antagonists. But those proved 
more stubborn—were not to be brow-beaten—“ naturam ex- 
pellas furcd ;” and a melancholy, which he was compelled to own 
constitutional, overcame all his theory. 

It was doubtless in pursuit of this self-hostility (for the pugna- 
cious philosopher could not but dispute with himself, when a more 
convenient opponent did not offer) that he gave up his morning's 
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sleep to the study of Burton. It is not likely that he gained from 
the perusal any remedy, or alleviation of his disease, beyond what 
the necessary occupation afforded, since it continued to oppress him 
to his latest hour. And any pleasure he derived from it, was 
perhaps owing more to his own eagerness on the subject of which 
it treats, than to any power of wit oreloquence in the author. ‘The 
having conquered a long and pores work is generally attended 
with a proud feeling of self-complacency, which, I cannot help 
thinking, forms the greatest part of the pleasure so copiously 
drawn by the tasteful from the much-lauded productions of our 
ancestors. 

Montaigne I can admire, for, though not above all pedantry, he 
was above that of logic, of definition, and division. His thoughts 
flow naturally, and however discursive, draw the reader unconsci- 
ously with them ; his quotations come from his memory, not from 
his common-place book; in short, if we can call any author friend, 
it is Montaigne. But reading Burton I can compare to nothing 
but walking on the edge of a saw; no one thought is linked to 
another by the natural association-—all is ety angular, unna- 
tural. Critics say, that to enjoy and judge rightly of an author, we 
should place ourselves in the circumstances of his age and time— 
that over Homer we should be Grecian, over Virgil, Roman. To 
such a classic change of character I have no objection; but really 
that we should become monks and pedants in order to enjoy an 
old gentleman, however witty and humorous he may be, is too re- 
volting a request upon our powers of diversity. But above all, it is 
most unreasonable to demand this of the melancholy reader, who is 
possessed with a feeling me | hostile to all scholasticism and pe- 
dantic wit ; to such a feeling I can imagine nothing so disgusting 
as the mixture of philosophy and buffoonery, which is palmed on it 
as itskindred. Melancholy is essentially anti-dramatic, and cannot 
by any means be made to step out of itself. Nature is conformed 
to it, not it to nature; all objects that come within its sphere of 
vision become assimilated, and assume its colours. The gayest, the 
— and the brightest, take a sombre hue in its presence ; and 
the gaiety of human life is to it but the saddest of sorrows. ‘To 
such a feeling, the page of fretful reasoning and piecemeal analysis 
must be the height of impertinence. ‘The mind in its buoyant 
mood may look into it as a curiosity, and be amused by its ex- 
travagance. But to admire it—to hold it upas a wonderful pro- 
duction of genius—to make it the companion of the lonel 
hour, is the effect of something beyond pure taste. What shall we 
say to the impertinent casuist, that intrudes 


** Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever musing Melancholy reigns,” 
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to inform the meditative poet, that all his sad moods and hallowed 
visions are but the effects of flatulency ;—that will attempt to 
prove we are indebted for Petrarch’s poetic griefs to wind, and for 
Childe Harold to indigestion ? ** Who would compare imaginations,” 
says a whimsical author, ‘ with a leg of pork ora German sausage ?” 
I know several ;—but one person in particular, who becoming too 
strongly impressed with this doctrine of mental effects from phy- 
sical causes, succeeded in metamorphosing himself from a poet and 
a philosopher, into a self-quack and a hy hondriac. Formerly, 
“with all his imperfections on his head,” he wrote pretty verse and 
sound prose, unconscious that his supper of the last mght should 
have rendered him totally incapable of such things. But now he 
knows better; his pen has not touched paper these many months, 
and his tongue can run on no subject but Elixir of Vitriol and 
Anderson’s Pills. I owe Mr. Burton a grudge for the loss of 
my intellectual friend, and isheud paving Bild for it one day or 
other, as soon as I can muster courage,—brush up my old Latin, 
and older English, for the purpose of wading him through. 
Though youth be a season of jollity, yet it is in hours of sad- 
ness that the man is most strongly reminded of the days of yore. 
The deep feeling of melancholy is the only one that extends like 
a clue through life, that blends present, past, and future, into one, 


and places our identity palpably before us. It is the point at 


which we all feel at home; and when, after intervals of apathy and 
distraction, we return to it, it seems as if life, like time, were but 
a series of revolutions, and at certain periods found itself at the 
very goal from whence it first started. It may be fantastical, but 
I really look upon melancholy moods in some such light, as if the 
soul came to Aries again,—resumed its original position, that it 
might take the same old views, and recruit the same old feelings. 
This is the holiday-hour of life, when we turn aside from the high 
road of human trouble, and shake hands with years and thoughts 
long past. When we con over our young likings and antipathies, 
perceive them to have been the germs of existing prejudices, and 
acknowledge with the poet, 


‘‘ The child to be the father of the man.” 


There is nothing so refreshing to the mind, as for a while to cast 
off its years, oat dispense with its maturity; but though it is pos- 
sible to effect this in contemplation—over books it 1s not easy. 
Though feeling may retrace its steps, and re on its youth again, 
taste will not: it is a stubborn mentor, and in spite of us will be 
cavilling. ‘The days were when we could dwell over Werter, 
Richardson, Zimmerman, and merge our very souls in their pages. 
How cursedly a few years have improved us; the smile usurps 
the place of the tear that has been, and we associate nothing but 
ludicrous ideas with the quondam heroes of our romantic thoughts. 
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We are accustomed to account for this, in what, I think, an erro- 
neous way: we plaintively confess, that we have grown old in 
feeling, and that the source of our tears 1s dried up. It may be 
so with many, but I rather think feeling to be more lasting than 
we suppose; that it is the taste which outgrows it, and finds not 
the old feelings ridiculous, but the manner in which they are 
represented unnatural. In short, I am inclined to lay the ‘So 
of my apathy on the authors, not on myself, Those works grew 
insipid to me, long ere I grew ashamed of being sad ; and were so 
even at the time, when I imagined a pensive brow to be the only 
true characteristic of the bard. 

Although it has not quite arisen to a controversy, yet there 
have been passages on both sides, and much diversity of opinion 
on the question, ** Whether melancholy or mirth be the true poetic 
temperament?” It would prove an geen subject of discus- 
sion, more interesting, as it would be very unlikely ever to come 
to an issue. But the greatest blow, in my mind, ever given to 
the sublimity of sadness, comes from the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim, which, whatever be their general merits, in this cer- 
tainly have much reason. ‘ The organ of melancholy,” say they, “is 
but an enlargement of the organ of cowardice :—they are one and 
the same feeling, proceeding from the same defect in the constitu- 
tion.” This, without beg any thing of a craniologist, appeared 
to me a vey startling truth; and being very far gone at the time 
in a menta jaundice, it proved quite a restorative. The humi- 
liating view, in which it represented all I was accustomed to look 
upon as sublime, was a complete overthrow to my received system 
of idealism. I was compelled to alter my whole plan, and both 
alone and in company determined “ to be decked in smiles,” lest 
I should have the ill luck to take myself, or be taken for—a 
coward. rf 





TO ECHO, 


Echo! sole relic of the lovely fair, 
Who for Cephisus’ son in hopeless love 
And wasting grief dissolved herself in air ; 
But that she might her constant passion prove, 
Left her soft voice ’mid rocks and lonely hills, 
Responsive to the passing traveller’s call, 
Where for Narcissus’ slight she near the rills, 
Mingling her tears with the soft water-fall, 
Pined in slow grief away—thy friendly haunt 
I often seek, and fly the busy crowd 
Where virtue sickens and where vices flaunt, 
Far from the great, the giddy, and the proud — 
Thy voice I love, and near thy lonely dell, 
Would rear with simplest hand my rustie cell. n. 
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PEARCE’S ACCOUNT OF ABYSSINIA. 
(Concluded from page 258.) 

Ovr traveller mentions other interesting matter, which our limits do 
not permit us to detail; we must therefore refer the inquisitive reader 
to the Work itself. He says the Abyssinians are always feasting, ex- 
cepting during their fasts. 

“ They have great crying and howling for the dead, for many days, 
and appoint a particular day for a general cry, which ends their crying. 
Ifa great man dies, they make his effigy and cry and howl round it, 
firig their matchlocks, and tearing the skin off their temples and fore- 
head, until the blood runs down their neck in such a horrible manner as 
would frighten any one unacquainted with these customs. They pre- 
tend to be so weak with sorrow that they cannot support themselves ; 
one of them then begins to eulogize the actions, the beauty, and riches, of 
the deceased, and concluding in a sorrowful tone, they all together make 
aloud bellow, and tear their temples. This ceremony being over, they 
retire into a large house, where they eat and drink until they turn 
their sorrow into merriment and. quarrelling.” 

The Abyssinians, says Pearce, have many children and relations on 
account of having so many women; he knew many great men who 
have had from 40 to 50 children, and all by different mothers: they 
do not know scarcely which child was born first, as they keep no re- 
cord of time: even the king or priest does not know his own age. 
“There are twelve lickcounts, or learned men, by whom all things are re- 
gulated ;—they keepthe time. Their year begins from the day St. John 
was beheaded—1st of September with them, but 29th of August with us, 
Their year is divided into four parts—the first is called St. Matthew, 
the second St. Mark, the third St. Luke, the fourth St. John. They 
have other names also for those four quarters, viz. Zerry, Currunpt, 
Corvio, Aggie, i. e. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter.” 

The Abyssinians, like their Muhamedan neighbours, never keep a 
corpse in the house a moment after it is dead ; but they immediately 
wash it, envelope it with cloth, and take it to the grave, without a coffin; 
none but the kings and the great men have coffins! 

They have alla father confessor, and Pearce was obliged to have one 
to entitle him to the name of Christian. Here follows a long descrip- 
tion of various religious ceremonies and tricks of priests to delude or 
terrify the ignorant and superstitious people. ' 

The Abyssinians are great liars ; no dependance can ever be put in 
them of whatever rank they may be. Their mode of evading an oath is 
curious: if the king swears he will forgive an offender, and then wishes 
to punish him, he will call his servants together, and say, “* Servants, 
you see the oath I have taken; I scrape it clean away from my tongue 
that made it.” He then puts his tongue out and scrapes the oath off 
with his teeth, and spitting, says, “ When the rebel comes, you will do 
your duty as I shall order you.” ae 

‘Their oaths are very solemn, but broken without hesitation. Pearce 
says he has known the following oath before the priests sworn to a falsity : 
‘* If what I now swear to, be not true, may God blow away my soul from 
me as I blow away the fire from this candle,” which he immediately 
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blows out! When Pearce expostulated with them on the heinousness of 
breaking these oaths, they would reply that their (Neefs Abbart) father 
of their soul, or father confessor, would absolve them for half the value 
they got by the oath. 

When a child is baptized, the godfather holds him in his arms, and 
says, “ I being acquainted with the parents of this child, and knowi ing 
them to be good Christians, hold it before you to make it the same ;"— 
and while he holds it in his arms, the priests pray over a large vessel of 
water, with a blue twisted thread in it, and pronouncing the name of the 
child, set it in the water, and with a small cross begin at the forchead 
and touch every joint to the toes; then they give it to the mother, who 
waits and takes the sacrament, and then goes home. A boy is baptized 
at forty days old, a girl at eighty. Any one standing godfather for a 
converted Muselman, holds him in his arms, or bears him on his knees, 
and says, ‘* I have been a long time acquainted with this Muselman, 
and I know it has been a long time in his heart to be of my religion, 
I now therefore hold him before you to make him the same.” 

It is a common thing in Abyssinia for Muselmen to become Chris- 
tians, and also for Christians to become Muselmen; the Muselmen- 
town and the Christian are separate, as are the Jews-town, from the 
Muselmen-town in the Muhamedan countries of Barbary and Sudan; 
in small towns, however, this separation or division doth not hold, for 
the habitations of these races are intermixed. Pearce amuses his 
readers with a variety of particulars respecting the distinctions ob- 
served among the Christians and the Muselmen, which our limits and 
the desire that the inquisitive reader should consult the original, pre- 
vent us from detailing, we cannot, however, refrain from mentioning a 
curious circumstance respecting the locust : our traveller says, “ When 
the locusts* come they stock their houses with them, after having pulled 
off their heads and dried them in the sun, so if they lose their crops, 
they live upon the destroyers.” Pearce appears to anticipate that dis- 
position in mankind, which leads them to believe only in such facts as 
their own practical experience has taught them may be true, and says, 
‘** There are snakes of so large a size in some parts of Ammescan, that 
if | were to mention what I have measured, it would perhaps be thought 
false.” 

Our traveller describes the disorders of the country, one of which is 
called tegretier. This is a very singular disorder, and resembles that 
which is denominated by the Muselmen of West Barbary mjenune, 
which literally signifies one possessed ofan evil spirit. Strange stories 
are related in the West of those who labour under this disorder, and 
similar to what Pearce relates when his wife was attacked with the te- 
gretier. For the particulars of this and other disorders we refer the 
inquisitive reader to the letter itself. 

Although Abyssinia is a Christian country polygamy prevails, and the 
priests have nothing to do with marriage ; the marriage ceremony, 
among the higher ranks of men, as described by Pearce, resembles, in 
some respects, that of the Jews in Barbary and Sudan. <A man of 70 
may marry a girl of 17, the inequalities of age are never thought of. 


ee ee —-— ee 


* See a full dese ription of this devastating insect in Jac kson’s enlarged account 
of Morocco, p. 103, and of its being an article of foodin famine and scarcity, p. 106. 
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The girls are married at the ages of 9, 10, 11, and 12; they have chil- 
dren at 13 and 14 years of age. 

In describing the dress, Pearce says, ‘* The dress of the higher ranks 
is a shirt of fine white India cloth, which comes from Marsaw by the 
Muselmen* Cofller. The shirt is neatly sewed with silk, and orna- 
mented with silk twist, of different colours, from the neck pi n to the 
bosom as far as the navel; the sleeves are tight, and ornamented in 
the same manner, from the elbow to the wrist: they have ornaments 
of silver for their necks, legs, and wrists. ‘The dress over all is called 
a murrerguf drobe, with a wide silk border to it. This surplus dress 
resembles the h: ayk of the Muselmen, and like the women of that race, 
the Abyssinians of fair colour prick their skin with charcoal. Their 
feet are covered with red Egyptian shoes, and some wear black, manu- 
factured in their own country. The women work like slaves, grind 
corn, carry water in large jars upon their loins, they also carry great 
loads of wood in the same manner.” In this respect they also resemble 
their Muselmen neighbours of Nubia. Pearce says, ‘ the women use 
scented oils, bought of the Muselmen traders; ‘they use also butter 
mixed with pounded cloves in their hair, and they blacken their eye- 
lids with a mincral called colet, which comes from Egypt.” Our 
traveller gives a lamentable description of the want of chastity among 
the Abyssinians ; but as the men are as bad, the injury becomes mu- 
tually liquidated. They have monthly clubs, consisting of twelve per- 
sons, whose turn comes once a year; a priest attends cach club to pre-- 
serve order: the women also have separate but similar clubs. One 
dollar's worth of honey, and a small quantity of a root called suddu }, 
are sufficient to make maize enough to intoxicate fifty men. 

The laws of Abyssinia are relaxed and badly administered. Ifa man 
commit murder and a complaint is made to the constituted authorities, 
he is desired to produce the man that he may be punished, but no 
exertion is made to find him. Murders are sometimes compromised 
for money as among the Muhamedans. 

Speaking of the revenue, Pearce says, “ the king takes vocates§ of 
gold; these are the proper payment, but he takes also dollars, cloths, 
carpets, &c. &c. that come by the Coffler ; ; theseare valued at so many 
vocates, and taken as such.” The King or Ras has an elevated place 
in the front of the Ashwar || or court, where the review is. This stage is 





* Muselmen Coffer is evidently the caravan of Muhamedans, from the coast of 
the Red Sea. Coffler is apparently a corruption or derivation from the Arabic word 
Kaffila, i. e, a caravan. 

+ This is undoubtedly the alkah’l mentionedjin Jackson's enlarged account of 
Morocco, p. 145. The article is produced of the best quality at T afilett, and from 
thence carried by the Caffilas or caravans to Egy pt and Mekka from Tezza and 
Ujedda, where the Morocco pilgrims accumulate. See the map of West Barbary 
in Jackson’s account of Morocco. Lat. N. 34. 30. Long. W. 3°. and 3e, 40’, 

t This suddu is probably the root of the hashiga plant, particularly described 
by ‘Jackson i in his enlarged account of Morocco, &c. p. 131. 

§ The value of a vocate is not mentioned. We think it is a corruption of the 
Arabic word ukiat. A gold ukiat is worth about five or six shillings sterling ; it 
is called in West Barbary a mitkul or ducket. 

|| Ashwar is an Arabic word, signifying a place of audience, from shoar, to ask 
permission or give notice of any thing. 
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covered with Persian carpets, silk pillows, and other valuable articles. 
The king sits with all his household servants round him,on a cradle neat] 
covered in the centre of the Ashwar. The troops then run full gallop to 
the foot ofthe raised place where the king is seated, turning their horses 
round “like the Arabs,” shaking their heads and spears, and boasting to 
the king of themselves and their deeds of arms. This review lasts three 
days, during which all the officers of the government are fixed upon, 
and every one then knows whether he is to remain governor of his 
district, or whether another is to be appointed. All who have killed 
an enemy during the year, have an indelicate trophy of his person hung 
to their right arm, which, after ending their speech to the king, they 
throw down at his feet. Although they pretend “ to give preferment 
to the bravest and to the higher ranks,” Pearce says, “* the most pre- 
ferment is given to tatlers, who make mischief by sly conversations, 
and many are dismissed from their stations through false reports and 
false witnesses !” 

In their military attacks they have neither system nor order; they 
have no notion of taking the vantage ground, but every one gallops to 
where he thinks he can kill an enemy; as soon as they kill they imme- 
diately cut off his foreskin. ‘To shew this trophy “is all their glory, 
and all they look for in battle.” In 1817 Pearce saw “ 1865 pudenda 
brought before the Ras or king, after a battle of seven hours.” 

They attend not to trade, but leave that to the Muselmen who inhabit 
their country. In all great families they have one or two Muselmen, 
weavers, whom they maintain for the purpose of weaving for them only. 
Cotton grown in the country is sold 20 pounds for a dollar, or a 
pound for threepence sterling. Corn is sold eight bushels for a dollar, 
but after the ravages of the locusts it cannot be purchased for any price. 
Ras Walder Serlassey, the greatest prince in Abyssinia, has 1300 and 
odd ploughmen. 

Pearce says, the Abyssinians delight in killing without a cause, and 
proceeds to give a very interesting account of their strange manner of 
attacking the shepherds who attend the flocks. This account is too 
long for our limits; but it proves the Abyssinians to be inferior to 
none of the nations of Africa in barbarism: the Muhamedans are a re- 
fined people when compared to them! 

Our traveller gives an interesting account of the salt which appears 
to be the circulating medium; it is cut into pieces, ten inches long and 
three wide, of a long square form, 35 pieces pass for a dollar, 55 pieces 
pass for a vocate of gold, and the gold is worth 8 dollars the vocate.* 
It is brought in small pieces, from the size ofa small pin’s head to a 
pea; it is pure gold. ' 

By this description of the gold, it appears to be precisely the same 
kind of dust or small particles with that which is brought from Tim- 
huctoo, and other parts of Sudan, to Fas, by the Kaffilas, across the 
Sahara. 





* Vocate must be derived from the Arabic unkiat an ounce. Gold at Timbuctoo 
is about the same value, viz. cight Mexico dollars per okiat or ounce. It appears 
by this observation that there is a coin called a vocate okiat, or ducket, worth 
sumething more than a dollar, as well as a weight called a vocate. 
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“The quarry, dream, vocate, and nattle, are their weights.” These 
are evidently derived from the Arabs, zellery, drahm, ukiat*, and 
rittle. Among the latter many zellerys go to the drahm; 10 drahms 
to the ukia or ounce, and 12 ounces to the rattle or pound. 

The weights of Abyssinia are: 

10 quarrys 1 dream, 

10 dreams 1 vocate, 

12 vocates 1 nattle or pound. 

They have no larger weights. 

“They have no measures of length but the gudge, which is from the 
elbow to the end of the middle finger.” Note. This is precisely the 
same measure that is used throughout the Muselman countries of Africa, 
and called the draa*, and known in Europe by the name of the Egyptian 
cubit. 

The price of Articles in the markets of Abyssinia. 

Corn is sold 6 or 8 bushels for one dollar. 


Honey, 1 peck, for - - ditto. 
Butter, 1 peck, - - ditto. 
Fowls, from 90 to 110, - ditto. 
Wax, l5lbs. - . -. ditto. 
Sheep, 5 or6, - - - ditto. 
Goats, ditto, - - - ditto. 
Large cut he-goats, 2 or 3, ditto. 


Two plough-shares, about 7 Ibs. weight cach, for ditto. 

A measure, or a piece called a gucss, containing about 30 ths. to- 
bacco, for ditto. 

Fat cows, from 24 to 4 dollars each. 

Ploughing bullocks, 4 to 6 dollars each. 

Mules, from 15 to 60 dollars each. 

Horses, 30 to 130 dollars each. 

Slaves, 20 to 40 dollars each. 

All articles are sold by the gucss, except gold and cotton, which 
are sold by weight. 


Prices of articles brought by the Coffer from Marsaw, used by the 


Silversmiths. 
Quicksilver, 3 vocates, for one dollar. 
Lead, 4 pounds, ditto. 
Pewter, 24 ditto, ditto. 
Borax, } pound, ditto. 
Alum, } pound, ditto. 


The oil of cloves and other sweet scents, brought by the Muselman 
Coffler from Marsaw, sell very quick. ‘The oil of cloves is one vocate 
for the dollar. They use cloves in all their cooked victuals as well as 
in their hair. 

Negus or Itsa, signifies a king. 

Ras or Gasmartie, a prince. 

The higher classes of society are very proud in general; they are 
also great misers. Their children cannot be distinguished from those 
of the poor, for they go naked till they grow up, they then clothe 





* Ukiat or ounce. + See Literary Gazette, Oct. 7th, 1620, page 649. 
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them, but poorly. They keep the lower class very much under. A 
common servant's pay is one dollar for four months: one cake of bread, 
morning and evening, which cake is like a pancake,* and is exactly 
half a pint of corn before it 1s ground. 

‘Saltpetre is sold about 23 pounds for a dollar; brimstone 12 or 
13 pounds for a dollar. The musket-men make far better gunpowder 
than is made in Arabia. ‘lo seven measures of nitre they add one of 
sulphur, to which they add the willow charcoal by degrees, drying it 
every now and then with fire upon a clean stone, until they perceive it 
goes clean off. They sometimes grind it, and sometimes beat it in a 
wooden mortar, and make it into very large and irregular grains.” 

A similar kind of gunpowder is manufactured by the Arabs, particu- 
larly by the Howara tribe. Pearce concludes his interesting detail by 
the following account of the princes of Abyssinia. 

“ Ras Walder Serlassey is the strongest prince in Abyssinia, and has 
of his own 8500 match-locks, besides a great quantity belonging to his 
chiefs; about 2000 horses and above 20,000 shieldsmen ; still he is as 
mean as a common Jew, and a great liar; though he is very merciful 
to prisoners, and a brave hard fighter. 

** Ras Gabri is free, but barbarous to those he dislikes ; he has about 
700 muskets, and but few horse, though his country is the hardest in 
Abyssinia to conquer, through the strong mountains it contains, which 
are cultivated on the tops, and have water. It also commands all 
passes from the Ammerrer to Zegri. 

‘* Guxar is not barbarous, though he is of a Garlar descent, he has 
8000 horse, but few muskets. 

* Ras Llow is not very strong, though his country produces brave 
soldiers. He is an ally constant to Walder Serlassey. 

** Libban is barbarous and revengeful; he has about 10,000 horse, 
though Guxar beat him in two battles. 

‘* Goga is uncommonly barbarous, and friendly with no one, but 
always at war; and indeed, all except Ras Walder Serlassey fear him. 

* Those are the great princes of Abyssinia who have the whole 
country in their hands. The king, Itsa Guarlu, now in Gondar, has 
no sway at all, is very poor, and has only the name of a king.” 

The residences of the kings now alive are 

* Itsa Takely Gorges, at Axume. 

Itsa Yoas, at Begandre. 

Itsa Yonas, at Gogam. 

Itsa Bedemarian, at Seamon. 

Itsa Guarlu, at Gondar.” 

Our honest sailor concludes, by assuring his readers that his account 
is areal and true one, and no hearsay whatever. It is dated at Challicut 
Inderter, Abyssinia, Octoher, 1814. 

To all our readers interested in African matters we recommend the 
perusal of this letter of Nathanial Pearce the sailor. It is simple, and 


we have every reason to think a faithful and true description of what 
little is known of that interesting country. 


~ - - — ooo 





* This bread appears to be the same that is made by the Arabs, and called by 
them (we think) teff; it is described in Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo, &c. 
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LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 





LECTURE V. PART I, 
Greek Poetry. 


Homer, Hesiod, and the greater part of the earliest Greek 
poets, were Asiatics. The fine arts had blossomed in Tonia before 
they were transplanted to proper Greece, and long before the 
attained to maturity on the Athenian soil. The rise of those Greek 
states of Asia Minor, which, unlike all modern colonies, took the 
lead of the parent country in improvement, lies very far back in 
the national history. Eighty years after the Trojan war, the 
princes descended from Hercules returned from the north of 
Greece, wrested back the sceptre of Argos from the house of 
Pelops, and subdued almost all the Peloponnesus. ‘They rewarded 
their Doric followers with grants of land, and thus reduced the 
old inhabitants to slavery or exile. Among the sufferers who 
were first driven to emigration, was a horde of olians, who 
passed over to the places which had been the scenes of the Thiad, 
and gave the name of A@olis, or Molia, to their settlements between 
the Propontis and the river Hermus, which is now called the 
Sarbat. Considerably later came another emigration from proper 
Greece into Asia, which, though connected with other causes, 
had its primary origin in the oppressive government of the 
Heraclide. This was called the Ionic migration, from the race 
who chiefly composed it. Of that race, Attica was considered 
as the original country. The Athenians were not within the 
range of the Heracleid conquests, but they received the refu- 
gees of the oppressed Peloponnesus, till their scanty and over- 
peopled territories could no longer support them. At last they 
took arms against the Dorian acy, Hart Codrus, their king, 
delivered them from this danger by his voluntary martyrdom. 
But a change of government rote which induced the sons 
of Codrus to put themselves at the head of adventurers from all 
parts of Greece; and, under their auspices, Asia Minor received 
the most important body of her colonists.* The Ionian emigrants, 
it is true, settled themselves, like their olian predecessors, not 
without bloodshed and violence +, and seized not only on the pro- 
perty but the wives and children of the conquered people. But 
they planted a range of states south of the Hermus, destined to 
prosper for a long time under the common name of Tonia, when 
that appeliation was dropped in proper Greece, and when the Athe- 
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* There was a third and Doric emigration from Greece to Asia, but of much less 
consequence than the two preceding ones, 
é b : i —" — 
+ Herodotus, i. 145. Pausanias, vii. 1, 3. Strabo, xiv. 95%. 
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nians remembered their descent from Ion only in the pages of 
their poetry. 

It has been argued by the ingenious Wood*, that Homer must 
have lived before those migrations had taken place: otherwise, that 
he could not have failed to notice events so important both to 
Europe and Asia. And it is, no doubt, difficult to reconcile his 
silence respecting them, with the idea of his having known them. 
Yet the weight of opinion, both ancient and modern, seems inclined, 
I think, to the supposition that he lived after those migrations. 
But whether Homer sprang up among some earlier Greek tribes, 
that had lingered in Asia after they had fought under the walls of 
Troy, or owed his birth to a later race of emigrants, it 1s certain 
the Ionian and Kolic colonists preserved his writings, and that 
they materially influenced the future literature and history of the 
mother-country. The Asiatic Greeks grew rich, powerful, and 
polished. The A®olians had the better soil; the Tonians the finer 
climate and harbours. Of those advantages they availed them- 
selves (the Ionians especially) with that spirit which is natural to 
adventurers, whose powers of mind have been excited by success, 
and by new circumstances. ‘Their governments ceased to be 
hereditary monarchies probably a considerable time before the 
Olympiads +; and it does not appear, that the people always escaped, 
in those mutations, from oligarchy or despotism. But still their 
freedom, till the Orientals conquered them, on the whole survived ; 
and those rulers called A¢symnetes*, whom they chose either for 
life or for a certain number of years, are expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from tyrants; for their power, though great, was 
given them by the people, and was directed by laws.. ‘Thus 
the Asiatic states, though divided and often contending among 
themselves, were for a long time the outposts of Greek liberty and 
independence ; and though at last they were overwhelmed by 
Persian invasion, yet they stemmed its progress till Greece was 
ripe to resist it. Lying almost all in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea, and many of them at the mouths of navigable rivers, they 
held the keys of commerce in their own hands ; and their factories 
extending as far as Egypt, their numerous settlements on the coasts 
of the Black Sea§ and the Mediterranean ||, and their voyages to 
regions which had never before been explored by Greeks, were 
the happy results of their situation and their enterprise. Among 
the Ioman states, Colophon and Miletus became proverbial for 
their power and valour ; and Samos, the birth-place of Pythagoras, 
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* Wood's Essay on Homer. 


t+ The Olympiads commence in chronology 776 years B.C. 

t Aristotle, iii. 10, 11. 

§ The Milesians alone established fifty-seven such settlements. 
|| The Phocewans founded Marseilles. 
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was also conspicuously distinguished for that national activity 
which favours the growth of intellect. . 

It may be objected, perhaps, that I am here noticing traits 
in the prosperity of the Asiatic Greeks which have by no means 
uniformly favoured the progress of poetry. Wealth and cow- 
merce may have been often adverse to the poetical spirit of a 
people, and are neither its necessary nor its primary springs. 
Homer seems to have existed in the infancy of all the arts. Ii 
should be always recollected, however, with regard to Homer, that 
we can only guess at the period in which he lived, and can never 
make the state of society, in which we suppose him to have ex- 
isted, a perfectly secure ground of reasoning on the connexion 
between poetry and the state of human cultivation. But from 
the. date of the Olympiads and the Ionian commonwealths *, 
the sun of civilization appears to be fairly above the horizon. 
How much of the previous day-spring had smiled on Homer 
is but a subject of speculation; but we have henceforward, 
from this epoch, comparatively clearer data for computing the 
influence of social improvement on taste and imagination. And, 
great as Homer was, Greek poetry had yet to fulfil an important 
and inspired career for ages after him. She had to receive 
new measures of harmony, new provinces of composition, and 
new varicties of excellence. In this second period of her expan- 
sion into various forms, all pursuits that cherished a genial ar- 
dour in the temperament of society must have conduced to her 
prosperity. The very mechanical arts which facilitated the use of 
writing, and the means of finding its materials, humbly, but use- 
fully contributed even to Homer's immortality. And the syin- 
ptoms of an earlier cultivation of the art of writing in Asiatic than 
in proper Greece, are strongly evident. Wolfe himself concedes the 
probability of its use, * especially in the Ionian States,” as carly 
as the seventh and even eighth centuries before Christianity.+ 

As to the fine arts, there can be no doubt of their having been 
earlier cultivated in Asiatic than in proper Greece.t ‘The glory 
of those arts, so congenial with that of the poct in spirit, though 
not in torm, was coeval with the best post-homeric try of 
Greece, and we can have little doubt that the Poctical Muse was 
reciprocally influenced and refined by the example of her sisters. 
Can we believe a Greek poet to have felt no glow at his heart, when 





* I prefer the more general term Commonwealths to that of Republics; for the 
constitutions of those states had many traits which we should scarcely call Repub- 
lican, in the conmon and modern sense. PS 

+ ** Neque adeo dubito quin id seculis VIIl et VIE (A. C.) in ceteris civitatibus, 
nominatim loniwe et Magne Grecia, fecerint sollertiores quidem homines.”” By the 
words ‘* id fecerint’? Wolfe means practised writing. Woiltii Prolegomena, p. 70. 

t To save the reader discussions on a subject: only indirectly connected with 
poetry, I refer, for a very clear examination of this subject, to Meiner’s History 
uf the Arts and Sciences in Greece, Book 1. 
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he contemplated his native sculpture? It is true, that the statuary 
might have imbibed his conceptions from Homer. But the inspi- 
ration which he borrowed from poetry was not lost to poetry itself. 
It came back to the lyre of Greece; and, like the light falling on 
that of Memnon, made it musical. | 

The fine climate and soil of the Asiatic states have been com- 
monly, and with justice, remarked as circumstances propitious 
to their rise and refinement. Another cause of their rapid ad- 
vancement has not been so generally observed, namely, the state 
of the people among whom the founders of the colonies arrived. 
Unlike European emigrants to America, they had not to hew 
down woods, nor encounter savages, nor toil upward through 
the whole process of human civilization. On the contrary, they 
‘ame among a people not materially different from themselves 
in descent and language. Among this people they found not 
artists indeed in the higher sense of the word, but artizans and 
useful arts superior to those which they had left in their native 
country. Our settlers adopted, adliouall and ultimately ennobled, 
whatever inventions they found, and originated some of their own 
which were highly important. In a general view, they elevated 
art from a mechanical to a spiritual character, from tasteless pro- 
cesses to the pursuits of beautiful design and imagination. Thus 
the art of sculpturing in marble originated in the Ionian island of 
Chios; and painting and architecture, though known in other 
countries, could not be called fine arts until they came into their 
hands. Still our colonists owed considerable obligations to the 
race among whom they arrived* ; and to come at once to a cir- 
cumstance strictly connected with poetry, they borrowed from 
the Lydians and Phrygians much of that music which was .“ mar- 
ried to their immortal verse.” 

In proper Greece, there were certainly circumstances that con- 
tributed a preparatory influence towards her future poetical fer- 
tility, and that tended to warm and exalt the character of popular 
imagination. Among these, though it may seem to be tracing 
effects to a remote cause, I cannot help reckoning the Delphic ora- 
cle. The religion and poetry of Greece were intimately combined. 
The oracular strains even constituted an important class of Greek 
poetry, though it is now lost. The shrine of Delphi strength- 
ened the common bond of religion among the Greeks, and even 
extended a respect for their name among barbarians. It gave a 
sacred object to their national pride and enthusiasm, and established 
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* There is no doubt that the Corinthians were early acquainted with me- 
tallurgy; but it is obvious the Asiatics abounded in the metals earlier than the 
Greeks, and preceded them in the knowledge of casting and melting them. Hero- 
dotus, who informs us of the architecture (if their buildings could be so called) of 
the Lydians having been so miserable, nevertheless allows that people to have 
coined money earlier than the Greeks. 
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among themselves a local supremacy over the richly fanciful system 
of Pagan superstition, on a spot where war could not enter, and 
where the very aspect of Nature was hallowed by the most im 
sing associations. Still more obviously were the Pythic, Olympic, 
and other public games, calculated to awaken, not merely the cor- 
poreal energies, .but the moral genius. of a .people. Amusements 
similar to those festivals had prevailed in remote times, but had 
fallen into disuse, and their renewal served to revive old heroic re- 
collections. They were to the martial spirit of Greece what the 
tournaments were to the chivalry of modern Europe. And as 
song will always be found where there is enthusiasm, those games 
were the scenes of musical and poetical, as well as of athletic 
emulation. 

Stull there were opposite and counteracting causes to retard the 
improvement of the mother-country. Crete, the earliest civilized 
of the Greek states, the probable model of Spartan government, 
a most ancient teacher of religion, and a great depository of 
its mysteries and traditions—this island possessed institutions 
which tended to civilize her only to a stationary point, and 
which promoted hardy and active, rather than elegant occupations. 
The Cretans had artists, but they derived the fine arts from 
Asia. They had some ancient poetical names, but no continued 
school of poetry, to rescue them from obscurity. Nothing 
is known of the old Cretan poet Thales, but that he was the 
friend of Lycurgus. The history of their far-famed Epimenides 
is involved in fable, and the fragments of works which he is 
said to have composed after his sleep * of fifty years, are scarcely 
better authenticated than the nap itself. ‘The Cretans, in fact, 
when not engaged in war, commerce, or navigation, were fonder of 
hunting, and robust exercises, than the pursuits of inventive ima- 
gination, unless we choose to rank under this head those habits of 
marvellous anecdote, for which they unhappily became but too 
much reputed.+ 





* Epimenides, as we are gravely informed by Apollonius Dyosculus and Diogenes 
Laertius, was once sent out to the field by his father to seck for a lost sheep 
About mid-day he got tired with walking in the heat of the sun, laid himself down 
in a grotto, and fell into a sleep, which iasted, without interruption, for fifty-seven 
years. He awoke, of course, perfectly refreshed, but quite unconscious that he had 
taken more than an ordinary siesta; and recollecting his father’s orders, went out 
again in searchof the sheep. As the animal, however, was already beyond the reach of 
recovery, Epimenides went back again to the farm to make the best apology he could 
for his failure. To his surprise, he found it in the possession of strangers, who, we 
may suppose, could make neither head nor tail of his story about the sheep. 
In this perplexity, he repaired to the city, and was entering his father’s house, 
when he was stopped by people, demanding who he was. With much difficulty, and 
no less astonishment, he was at last recognized by his younger brother, who had by 
this time grown an elderly man, and who enabled him, by comparing dates, to ascer- 
tain the length of his slumber. 

+ Among the poets of Crete may be remembered Hybrias, author of the following 
bravo song—I give the original as well as the translation :— 
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Neither could Corinth, though it gave birth to several poets, 
ever be said to have been a distinguished seat of the Muses.* The 
Corinthians were admirably situated on their neck of land for the 
acquisition of power and prosperity, and they acquired them early. 
They also practised some of the fine arts; but there is no distinct 
evidence of their having invented any one of them. They could 
boast neither of orators nor philosophers. Indeed, we could hard- 
ly expect a city containing a thousand priestesses of Venus in a 
single temple, to have been an eminent school of moral philoso- 

thy. Athens had a very early poet in Tyrteeus, but he most pro- 
ably imitated the Asiatic Callinus; and, in a general view, 
Athenian literature was late in coming to maturity. 

If we turn our attention during this period, when the Greek 
language was receiving its finest polish and harmony on the other 
side of the AZgean, to the Doric states of proper Greece, we 
shall not suspect those states to have kept on a par with the 
Asiaties in poetry until the time of Pindar. It is true, that a great 
deal of Doric poetry has been lost, and that no one can pretend 
to ascertain exactly what the poetical wealth of that dialect may have 
been between the time of Aleman and Pindav. It is true also, that 
we know the names and characters of several beautiful poets who 
wrote during that interval (generally) in the Doric dialect. But 
the best of those poets were not Greeks of the mother-country. + 
The most important of the Doric states, Lacedzemon, at least, was 
apparently ill calculated to be the region of poetry. Alcman, in- 
deed, lived and wrote in that country, and the popularity of his 
graceful and amatory strains, among a er so ruggedly dissimi- 
lar to him in genius, is a fact for which it is not easy to account. 
But Aleman was a Lydian, if not by birth, at least by immediate 








SCOLION—HYBRIE CRETENSIS. SUNG OF HYBRIAS THRE CRETAN. 

My wealth ’s a burly spear and brand, 

, , And a right good shield of hides untann'd, 

Kal rd Kaddv Amojiov, medCANLA XpwTcs. Which on my arm | buckle: 

Téry yag dod, rary Oegiow, rary With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 

Narée viv ddie elven dx” dusedw, With these I make the sweet vintage flow, 
And all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to 


Est uo wASros, ud-ya Sdpu, cal Eipos, 


Ter Seowdras pvolas xéxAnpat’ To) Se 


My roAudvres Exew Sdgu wal rd Kadov wield 
Aqofior, A massy spear and well-made shield, 
lidrres yévv werrnéres €uor kuvéovri Nor joy to draw the sword : 


Oh, | bring those heartless, hapless drones, 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones, 
To call me King and Lord. 

_* Herodotus (i. 23.) supposes that Arion first invented and taught the dithyram- 
bic measure at Corinth. But Arion, of Dolphin memory, was an Asiatic, a native 
of that island (Lesbos) to which the head of Orpheus so obligingly floated, after it 
was separated from the body, and preserving the organs of speech uninjured by a 
long sea-voyage, delighted the people with a great many pleasant melodies. 

t Vide Meiner’s Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Griechland und Rom. p- 17. 
t Stesichorus was of Sicily—Simonides and Bacchylides of Ceos. 
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descent *, and brought with him the softer genius of Asia. Sparta 
invited and welcomed poets, but she interfered with the scope and 
character of their songs as rigidly as with the music that guided 
her marches into battle. Her iron institutions struck at the roots 
of some of the fine arts, and at the fruits of all of them. Her very 
liberty was a despotism over the most natural emotions and passions 
of the human breast. 
It is thus that Asiatic names so much predominate in the lyrical 
riod of poetry, which commences about the seventh century 
efore the Christian zera+, and exhibits the principal traits of Gre- 
clan genius that occur between the dates of Homer and Atschy- 
lus. For the Homeride were only a school of imitators; and 
Hesiod constituted no very high land-mark of originality. But 
when we come to the names of Callinus, Archilochus, and Sappho, 
we find them associated with the appearance of new numbers, 
and fresh passions having been infused into the form and soul 
of poetry. All the productions of the period on which we are now 
entering, certainly could not be .called lyrical ; but the predomi- 
nant character of its original works was such. ‘This was deadly 
the musical age of Greece. ‘True it is that Homer always speaks 
of poets as singers, and almost always mentions their songs having 
been accompanied by the lyre. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
Greek music was importantly improved after the Homeric age, 
aud that it must have been very imperfect during it. 'The primi- 
tive chaunt of long poetical narratives could have been but very 
rude, and the accompanying touches of the chord were, in all pro- 
bability, onl i a Accordingly 'Terpander, a bard of this 
new period, has the credit of having first perfected the melodies 
to which the works of Homer were chaunted, as well as the 
stringed instrument which accompanied them. ‘lerpander, and 
all the great early lyrical masters, were eminent musicians, and 
thus impressed a thoroughly musical genius on Greek poetry, the 
stamp of which was transmitted to its drama, and was never 
effaced from it. Thus, though music might be said from her 
infancy to have been the associate of poetry, yet it was not until 
she had acquired a certain growth and degree of accomplishments 
that she became her most imtimate companion. 
Before this era the old religious hymns of Greece, those of Olen, 





* The dispute about Alcman’s native country is very old: we find it alluded to 
by Leonidas of Tarentum, who wrote in the days of the second Egyptian Ptolemy, 
in an epigram beginning Tdv xaglevr’ ’AAkuava, Tov duynrnp’ duevaiov—which is given 
in Brunck’s and Jacobs’s Analecta. 1 think it can scarcely be doubted that he was 
born in Lacedemon. Statius, in the third book of his Sylvx, speaks of him as the 
‘* tetricis Aleman cantatus Amyclis ;"" and that Amycle meant Sparta, appears from 
the Troades of Euripides, verse 986. But still his descent was Asiatic ; and even his 
popularity in Sparta does not impugn the general justice of the observation, that in 
a country the institutions of which were so rigid, there could be no free and 
flourishing school of literature. 

+ If Callinus really lived at the period of the Cimmerian irruption into Asia, we 
must assign the commencement of the lyric era to the #th century B. C. 
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for instance, (and of Orpheus, if he ever existed) had undoubtedly 
constituted a species of lyric poetry. But it was only a limited 
species, the object of which was confined to the excitement of 
religious enthusiasm; whereas the new lyrical strains appealed to 
all the passions, and embraced all the interests of life. ‘This was 
also the birth of different kinds of composition, such as satire 
and elegy, which, though not strictly lyrical poetry according to 
modern ideas, yet in those times partook of its spirit and character. 
Pindar, in a eh age, carried the Greek ode to perfection, and 
transferred the greatest glory of the lyre to proper Greece and to 
the Doric dialect. Yet if we possessed the entire works of all the 
lyrists who preceded him, it is likely that we should recognize in 
them a charm of fresh and artless feeling, which we should ex- 
change with reluctance, even for the studied magnificence of 
Pindar. And without reckoning him, they form the memory of a 
mighty dynasty. Their poetry extended over an interesting di- 
versity of themes and passions. We have the highest classical 
authority for believing that it was variously grand and beautiful. 
It was the record, to be sure, of vices as well as of virtues; but its 
spirit had freedom, and fire, and grace. Sappho’s Love Ode is 
quoted as an instance of the sublime by Longinus, and with jus- 
tice, for all sensations become sublime where they amount to 
perfect transport. Both language and music were now arrived at 
a rich and varied ripeness; yet music was still young, and far 
from the artificial maturity that divides her from poetry. The 
human mind had been kindled by new circumstances, and its 
sensibilities were still impetuous with novelty. A crisis so formed 
for lyrical excellence om 2 hardly occur twice in the history of the 
world. ‘ 

Accordingly we find the poetical character to have now rather 
increased than diminished in its influence over society. More 
honoured than in Homer's age it could not well be; but it acquired 
more political importance. The Homeric poets are never described 
as alae in the conduct of public affairs. But in the period 
on which we are now entering, we find Callinus quickening the pulse 
of his country’s courage, and Alezeus defending freedom by his 
genius as well as his sword. 

What the ancients thought of those early lyrists, and how they 
felt their works, is still conspicuous in the studious imitations 
of them by their best poets*, and the glowing eulogies pro- 
nounced on them by their most masterly critics. There 1s a 
mortifying contrast, however, between the vast admiration that 
was evidently paid to them by antiquity, and the scanty sum of 
their works that has been spared to us by time, or, we should rather 
say, by bigots { and barbarians. Only twenty-one lines have been 
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4 ix. gr. Horace. + Longinus and Quinctilian. 
> W e have to thank the priests of Constantinople for having destroyed a great 
many of the works of Anacreon and other amatory Greek poets. 
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preserved of the writings of Callinus*, the probable inventor of pen- 
tameter verse, and the precursor of Tyrteus in war elegy. The 
history of Archilochus+ may well be supposed to have been ex- 
aggerated, but before his name could have become a by-word for 
the terrors of satire, the fulminations of his resounding iambics 
(his yynevrec camp) must have dazzled and electrified the ancient 
world. Yet the few lines ascribed to him, which have been 
preserved (too few and too casually gleaned to give us an insight 
into any writer’s character) happen to express rather a firml 

suffering than a savage spirit, and are cuntahaly not like fragments 
of works of genius, that were meant to drive his enemies to de- 
spair. Still scantier are the relics of Aleman, who is constantly 
"sagan of as a graceful amatory poet, and distinguished among 
the masters of the lyre by the epithet delicious (yAvevs) by an 
epigrammatist evidently acquainted with his works.{ A serap 





* I have named Callinus first in the series of poets after Hesiod, on the autho- 
rity of Strabo, who supposes him earlier than Archilochus, and quotes a tine from 
him (Callinus), alluding to the Cimmerian irruption into Asia, which apparently fixes 
his date at the very beginning of the Olympiads. I refer the reader (unwilling to 
trouble him with chronological discussions) to Chauffepié’s continuation of Bayle’s 
Dictionary (article Callinus). Nor, though Athenzus is somewhat at variance with 
Strabo respecting the date of this poet, shall I stop to balance their testimonies. 
The fragment of Callinus above alluded to, is given in the ** Analecta’”’ of Brunck 
and Jacobs, and others, and in the ‘* Poete Minores”’ (p. 426) of our own elegant 
scholar Gaisford. It is supposed to have been addressed by the poet to his country- 
men the Ephesians, when engaged in war with their neighbours the Magnesians. It 
can be traced to no earlier preserver than Stobeus of the 5th Christian century, but 
I know of no direct argument against its authenticity. Camerarius, a distinguished 
luminary of the 16th century, thought so highly of its spirit, that he translated it 
into Latin, and inserted it in an oration which he addressed to all the powers of 

“urope, exhorting them to unite against the Turks. 

t Archilochus is put by Fabricius, on the authority of Herodotus (i, 12), and 
Cicero (Tusc. Quest.), as the contemporary of Gyges, and as flourishing in the 
15th Olympiad; but he is generally placed by chronologists within the 7th century 
B.C. ‘There is an interesting, though rather credulous detail of the traditions 
respecting him in Gillies’s History of Greece. ‘The article Archilochus in 
Bayle’s Dictionary, in my opinion, evinces a great deal more research than 
impartiality respecting the character of this terrific old satirist. Pindar is 
quoted, to shew that he despised him as an odious dealer in detraction (2d 
Pythic.) But Pindar was a lover of the great, and might not be fair evi- 
dence on the subject. It is by no means clear, however, or rather there is a 
manifest improbability, that the old poet Archilochus was pointed at in the 2d Py- 
thic. Pindar says he had seen him; but the great Iambist had been dead for ages 
before Pindar was born. He had seen him, however, he says, at a distance, éxas; a 
rather odd way of saying that he had heard of a dead man, Not even Heyne’s high 
authority in conjecturing (for he only conjectures) that éxas alludes to distance of 
time, can demonstrate that there never was but one man of the name of Archilochus 
in Greece, (the name, by the way, occurs in Homer,) or that the Archilochus who 
is mentioned was not Pindar’s contemporary. The story of out who had 
refused our poet his daughter in marriage, having afterwards anged himself in 
consequence of Archilochus’s satires, may sound very credible ; but one would fain 
hope that the sequel was only a piece of pathetic scandal, namely, that the beauty 
who had jilted the poet, and another young lady of the family, tucked themselves 
up after their father’s example. ; ~ 

t In an epigram describing the great lyric poets, preserved in Grotius’s, and 
several other anthologies. 
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of his verses *, which Virgil probably imitated+, seems to corre- 
spond with this character, though, perhaps, the suavity of the 
original will be little recognized in translation :— 


* The mountain-summits sleep, glens, cliffs, and caves, 
Are silent—all the black earth’s reptile brood— 
‘The bees—the wild beasts of the mountain-wood ; 
In depths beneath the dark red ocean’s waves 
Its monsters rest, whilst wrapt in bower and spray 
Each bird is hush’d that stretch’d its pinions to the day.” 


Our regret for the loss of so much Greek lyric poetry may be 
fairly extended to productions of a much humbler character than 
those of Aleman and Archilochus. An ample preservation of 
their popular songs would have thrown incalculably amusing lights 
on their national manners. The multifarious character of their 
songs marks how much this gay people { delighted in verse and 
vocal melody. Besides their war-songs, their love-songs, their 
songs for the bath and for convivial parties, they had strains allot- 
ted to almost every description of labour. The bakers, the reap- 
ers, the wool-combers, the weavers, the rowers at the oar, the 
drawers of water, the shepherds, the ploughmen, and the vine- 
dressers, had all their peculiar songs; so that their streets, and 
fields, and gardens, and harbours, must have constantly resounded 
with the notes of cheerful harmony. The hired servants sang 
a particular song as they went to their work §. An ingenious anti- 
quary has even found materials for a treatise on the strains of their 
beggars |. 

With speculations on this last species of poetry, however, it 
would, of course, not be very inspiring to the imagination to 
indulge ourselves; I shall, therefore, mf attend to compositions 
where the peculiar beauty of Greek genius is visible, aa te the 
remainder of my lecture, shall treat of their principal poets ante- 
cedent to the Attic Drama. 


To be continued. 





* ALCMAN. 
“Evdovow Sdpdwv xogudal re xal paparyyes 
Tledves Te kal yapddpas 
bidd Te Epwerd S’ daoa reéHer wéAauva ‘yaia 
Ojjpes dgeondol re Kal yévos pedtucody" 
Kal xvddanr’ dv BévOeoos 
Nogpupas dvds: Evd3ovew 8 diwvav 
S0\a tayurregvywr. 


+ In Virgil’s celebrated description of night in the fourth Eneid, ‘‘ Nox erat et 
placidum carpebant,"’ &c. 

t The hilarity of the ancient Greeks is marked in their very form of salutation. 
When they greeted a neighbour, they bade him rejoice; a Roman bade him be safe, 
or strong. § Athenxus, xiv. p. 619. 

\| Igen’s Poeseos mendicorum Grecorum specimina, &c. 
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GREECE. 


Tue diurnal press of Germany has lately presented the public with 
such an account of the progress and present state of the Grecian 
insurrection as, when known, must, if correct, produce a very 
material alteration in the sentiments with which the existing struggle 
in Turkey has hitherto been regarded in this country. Our Con- 
tinental neighbours, especially some of the most enlightened classes 
amongst the Germans, have been from the first all enthusiasm upon 
the subject of the emancipation of the Greeks, and bitterly reproach 
the English with the apathy which it is asserted they display, with 
their want of zeal for liberty, and of veneration for the name of 
Greece. These crimes, like most of those with which the British 
nation is so freely charged, are ascribed to its commercial spirit ; and 
England is supposed to be induced to favour the Turks, by a pro- 
phetic jealousy of the future navy of Independent Greece. Deep, 
indeed, would be our regret, could we apprehend that there was any 
foundation for such charges; and although the motive to which they 
are attributed is so truly laughable, that it appears almost absurd to 
say any thing in its refutation, the subject itself is too serious not to 
require notice. We, therefore, beg leave to offer to the accusers of 
our country a few words, in extenuation of this alleged lukewarm- 
ness of sympathy for the Greeks. 

We will not pause to dwell upon the results, or the nature of the 
recent Italian attempts at revolution, which have certainly not been 
encouraging to those who imagine, that a nation sunk in the lowest 
degradation of slaverv, can at once throw off the brutifying etlects 
of such a state, as the serpent his skin, and emerge bright, youthful, 
regenerated, capable of appreciating and rationally enjoying full and 
entire liberty,—but proceed at once to European Turkey. 

The British public may have been misled by want of information, 
but from what has hitherto been known, there has been no reason to 
consider the point at issue any thing more than whether the Greeks 
should be slaves to the Turks, or to the Russians. Now, we do not 
mean to deny that it might be very desirable for the Greeks to effect 
a change of masters, by which they would be subjected to a nation 
professing the same religion with themselves, instead of a tribe of 
Mahometan Tartars ;—who, after receiving from the oppressed Chiris- 
tian, by way of tax or tribute, the stipulated price of a licence for 
each individual to wear—not hair-powder, but his own head upon his 
own shoulders for the year next ensuing, are, it is said, occasionally 
seized with conscientious scruples touching such compounding of 
infidelity; and when this occurs, in order to rectify their error, 
although they do not judge it requisite to return the money, they 
have recourse to hanging, impaling, and such other persuasive 
methods of conversion, as may leave the letter of the compact invio- 
late. We believe the orthodox Catholic argument by fire has never 
been adopted in that unenlightened country. But, though we allow that 
this transfer would have been a material improvement of the condition 
of the transferred, we cannot see that there was much in the business 
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calculated to excite enthusiasm either for liberty, or for the memory 
of the ancient Greeks. A general European crusade might, indeed, 
have been thought analogous to the circumstance of the actual 
oppression and wholesale murder of our fellow Christians by the 
Turks, and it would, perhaps, have been the most reasonable crusade 
that ever was undertaken. But with respect to this country, when 
the enormous preponderance of Russia in Europe, (to say nothing of 
the Czar's late increase of power, as well as of influence in Asia, and 
of the consequent possible danger to the British empire in India) is 
considered, it is really expecting from England a degree of — 
restedness more usually found in romance than in ordinary life, 
require that she should be very zealous in promoting and effecting 
such transfer. 

But if we may credit the statement of the Allgemeine Zeitung, this 
view of the condition and prospects of the modern inhabitants of 
Athens and Sparta was wholly founded in error. The question 
actually is, whether Greece shall or shall not once more exist as a 
free state, whether the Greeks do or do not possess resolution and 
resources suflicient to accomplish their own emancipation, the expul- 
sion of their oppressors, and the establishment of their country’s 
independence, if not absolutely unassisted, at least with no more aid 
than they may reasonably hope to derive from private and voluntary 
contributions and auxiliaries. 

The Grecian navy, we are here told, consists of one hundred and 
fifty vessels mounting from fifteen to thirty-five guns, and of six 
hundred and fifty smaller craft. These vessels are almost entirely 
private property, and belong chiefly to wealthy merchants, established 
in the three small islands of Hydria, Spezia, and Psara. This navy 
has no admiral; it is commanded, as it is formed, in common; the 
authority exercised by the different proprietors and their deputies, 
being proportionate to the amount of the respective contributions. 
Does not this description recal to the reader's mind, the composition 
of the Grecian fleet that gained the battle of Salamis, and the ten- 
day-about generals, who led the Athenian troops to Marathon? Be 
that as it may, this navy, so collected and so conducted, has re- 
peatedly defeated its antagonists, and is now, divided into fone fleets, 
occ upied i in blockading the ports to which the discomfited Turkish 
ships have retired. This account is, it must be confessed, rather 
startling, from its extreme opposition to all our preconceived ideas ; 
yet it may receive some confirmation, making due allowance for 
triendly exaggeration, from the information which has of late years 
been communicated by several intelligent travellers respecting the 
Grecian islands, whose condition has always been very different from 
that of the main land. In fact, it appears that the ‘Turks have no 
insular propensities, and have therefore given themselves little conceru 
about the Archipelago, beyond imposing and receiving tribute. ‘The 
consequence of this fortunate indifference has been the superiority, in 
every respect, of the Greeks of the islands over their brethren of the 
continent. Not that it is meant to be insinuated, that even they bear 
any apparent traces of their relationship to their renowned predeces- 
sors, but they have long enjoyed a commercial prosperity, and an 
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individual security and comfort, very beneficial to the human cha- 
racter, and wholly unknown to the slave under the immediate eye of 
a master. 

The land forces of the Greeks, we learn from the same authority, 
are also divided into four corps d’armée of from twenty to forty thou- 
sand men each, stationed in, and at present almost undisputedly occu- 
pying the Peloponnesus, Etolia, and Thessaly, and, in conjunction 
with Ali Pasha, Epirus. The province of Thessaly is represented as 
being, from its geographical position, a point of the highest impor- 
tance; and since it has been cleared from the Turks, the influence of 
the leaders who hold it, amongst whom we observe a modern Odys- 
seus, has induced the neighbouring province of Macedonia to declare 
in favour of freedom. 

But a piece of intelligence which, if correct, is still more impor- 
tant than the numbers under arms, is, that the present insurrec- 
tion had been long premeditated and arganized, although the moment 
of its breaking out seems to have been determined, and probably was 
precipitated, by the attack made upon Ali Pasha by the Porte. We 
are told of a regular association previously instituted for the purpose 
of liberating Greece, called the Hetwria, though the date of its es- 
tablishment is not mentioned, which directs and governs the proceed- 
ings of the leading men, or Kapitanys. 

To explain the nature of these Kapitanys, and the constitution of 
the Grecian land forces, we must recur to the period of the Ottoman 
conquests. The mountainous districts of the country appear never to 
have been thought by the Turks worth the trouble of subduing ; they 
were satisfied with securing the possession of the towns and plains. 
Naturally, all such Greeks as still valued their liberty withdrew to the 
mountains, where they arranged themselves in bands under regu- 
lar leaders, named Kapitanys: they have continued .in that form ever 
since, subsisting chiefly by plunder; but we are assured that the 
Turks alone are exposed to their depredations, whilst they scrupulously 
abstain from robbing a Christian. The Pashas have found it most con- 
venient to make terms with these Kapitanys; and in consideration of 
their nominal submission to the Porte, give them pay and provisions, 
committing to their superiutendence districts designated by the term 
Armatolion. : 

When the celebrated Ali first sought to make himself independent 
of the Porte, he courted the Kapitanys, and induced many of them, 
with their bands, to enter his service. When he thought himself 
sufficiently strong, he began to assassinate the chiefs. The bands of 
his victims, and the surviving Kapitanys, were offended, and left him 
in anger. Accordingly, when the Porte last year sent an army to 
put down Ali, they very naturally lent a willing ear to the Ottoman 
general’s invitation to join him against the common enemy, Ali. They 
did so join; and, in fact, formed the principal strength of the Grand 
Seignior’s forces. But Turkish insolence and Mahometan intole- 
rance did not permit this alliance to last. The Kapitanys were in- 
sulted, and one of their number was detained as a prisoner upon some 
old complaint. The other leaders, in high indignation, were about to 
rescue their comrade by force ; but here the Hetaria interposed, and 
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restrained their violence, by an assurance that precipitate measures 
would ruin all their well-founded hopes. The Kapitanys submitted 
to this representation, purchased the release of their friend by a pe- 
cumary sacrifice, and then one and all left the Turkish camp, retiring 
with their troops to the mountains. Ali, who had been driven in 
great distress into Joannina, now found himself again able to cope 
with his enemies. He once more entered into negociation with the 
Kapitanys. Common interest prevailed over former resentment ; they 
accepted his overtures, he supplied them with money and arms, and 
the insurrection began. 

Ali remains at Joannina, and is at presenta firm ally of the Greeks. 
His steady adherence to their cause is said to be ensured by the influ- 
ence of his favourite Grecian wife, Basilissa. Were this the only tie, 
did the durability of the alliance depend solely upon the conjugal 
affection—the constant attachment of such a personage as Ali, we 
should not expect much advantage from it; but the Greeks have a 
better hold upon their confederate. Whilst the Porte continues formi- 
dable, care fur his own safety must secure his co-operation. 

All this sounds most encouragingly, and if we may believe the whole, 
or even one half—a half is the proportion of evil report pronounced 
in the “* School for Scandal” to be worthy of credit, and surely we are 
not to suppose that the exaggerations of kindness exceed those of 
malignity—if then, according to this canon of criticism, we are justi- 
fied in believing half the foregoing statement, we may indulge hopes of 
the success of the Greeks, without incurring more ridicule than was 
heaped upon those who augured well of the efforts of the ‘* universal 
Spanish nation ;” for, if we cannot deny that the Greeks were in evea 
a lower class of humanity than the Spaniards, it must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that the Grand Seignior is a somewhat ditlerent 
adversary from Bonaparte. And if there really does exist a rational 
hope of seeing Greece restored to the condition of an independent 
state, can there be found, within the limits of cultivated Europe, ‘a 
bosom so cold, so dead to every generous, as well as to every classi- 
cal recollection, that it does not glow with delight at the mere idea? 
With respect to England, she has already shewn, in the cause of 
Spain, of what enthusiasm she is capable, in behalf of a people gal- 
lantly struggling against overwhelming force. And can she be indil- 
ferent towards Greece ?—Greece, whose very name, in addition to 
all the sympathies called forth by Spain, awakes the tenderest senti- 
meats of religion for martyred Christians, together with every ardent 
feeling of boyhood for the country of Leonidas, a Codrus, an Achil- 
les, an Alexander, and of maturer years for the birth-place of Homer, 
Sophocles, Socrates, Xenophon, Demosthenes. 

illustrious names come thronging rather upon the heart than upon 
the memory, from which it is painful to select, and whose numbers 
would overflow these pages. And yet, for what better should they be 
reserved? What can we hope to say that may arouse the soul which 
the bare enumeration of such names can leave unmoved ? The thought 
would be sacrilege, and we will lay aside the pen with this single ob- 
servation, most probably to resume it again ere long, on the same 
subject. 
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GRIMM’s GHOST. 
LETTER 1V. 

THE ARTISTS’ LETTER-BOX. 

Miss Lucy Paterson to Mr. J 


Ou! my dear Mr. J——, you are the sweetest man! I do not 
compliment you, in the least, when I say that I had rather have one 
of your miniatures than five Cartoons from Hampton Court Pa- 
lace. Raphael might have been all very well in his day ; but this 
I will say, a party of us went to the Toy at Hampton Court last 
Sunday, and, notwithstanding all that Mr, Holloway may say to 
the contrary, I myself have no great opinion of Raphael. For 
instance, there are three great brawny men leaning over the edge 
of a boat no bigger than a bathing-tub. Harry Marmoset knows 
something of boats ; he belongs to the Funny Club: and he tells 
me, upon his honour, that he and Jack Juniper were in a boat a 
great deal bigger than that; that Jack dropped his white hat 
overboard, off Isleworth ; and that, when they both leant over 
the bow to reach it, the boat upset, and they were “ regularly 
capsized.” So much for Raphael asa painter! Then again, he 
daubs such a set of giants, that all the lines in their faces look like 
so much cordage. How different, my dear Sir, is your elegant 
department of the art! Such a sliding over of natural defects till 
they even pass for beauties! Such a inelting down of superfluous 
fat! Such a shaving of shoulder-bones! Such a reform in the 
upper house! Such an abolition of all superfluous wrinkles! 
What is Lawson’s depilatory to the hair-pencil of divine Mr. 
J ? There’s Mrs. Hunch, with a back like the Bonassus ! 
if you have not made her as slim as aswan! Then, to say the 
truth, there are my own collar-bones, standing out, under my chin, 
like the cross-bones over the church-door of St. Peter le Poor ; 
you have totally enveloped them in a soft skin of a dazzling white- 
ness. Where now are the couple of gooseberries, as that rude 
boy, my brother George, used to derominate my eyes?—changed 
to two orbs of blue, floating in liquid fire! I don’t wonder that you 
have more business than you can get through with. You are quite 
right — painters should not speak their minds, any more than 

ts. It’s all very well ina family-party; but at Somerset- 
me people’s faces should be upon their best behaviour. How 
ingeniously have you got over that ocular indecision of mine, 
which my friends call an agreeable squint, although I suspect my 
enemies of making the adjective one syllable longer. My elbow 
too, leaning upon a marble pedestal, is whiter than the driven 
snow ; Nature, I am sorry to say, has given it the hue of the red 
snow at the North Pole. A blue morocco bound book hangs 
negligently in my taper fingers, indorsed ‘* Psyche, by Mrs. 
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Tighe.” Pray who is Psyche? It's a very ugly-looking word: | 
would not attempt to pronounce it for the best bonnet in the Soho 
bazaar. I suppose it is somebody or something of Lord Byron’s. 
Have you read his three last cantos of Don Juan? Ihave: but 
don’t mention it to Harry Marmoset; I promised him that I 
would not. I don’t think them so as the two first; when I 
say not so good, I mean not so bad: for they say that the good- 
ness of Lord Byron depends upon his badness. The fact is, I 
read very little; because, when I do read, I have contracted a 
habit of muttering the words, and of running my head backwards 
and forwards along the lines. Nobody ever told me of it, till 
that rude boy George mentioned it yesterday. I was reading the 
Poet Laureat’s Vision of Judgment, and the lines were so very 
long, that George told me my nose swung like a pendulum. I 
don’t mean to go on with it, till Southey shortens the lines. At all 
events I shall wait for the octavo edition. But to return to the 
miniature. Harry Marmoset tells me that you are doing his also. 
How interesting ! Pray do make haste, my dear Mr. J. and finish 
us both in time for the Exhibition. Harry knows a stationer in Fet- 
ter-lane who sells India-rubber to one of the hanging committee. 
Harry means to make interest with him, to get the two miniatures 
hung, answering one another, téte-d-téte, “ like King William and 
his Queen,” as some great poet sings. This will be pure! Our 
attitudes have been studied to produce that effect. He leers over 
his left shoulder; I sigh over my right. Quite in the Novel line— 
‘Their eyes accidentally met; his looked unutterable things ; her’s 
dropped down, while a blush suffused her lovely cheek.” Oh! 
what shall I do to pass the time till the Exhibition opens? We 
mean to go a party on the very first day. Sir Hildebrand Horn. 
sey, from Doctors’ Commons, that’s one ; his second daughter, 
Cecilia, that’s two; Jack Juniper, of Liquorpond-street, that’s 
three; Sally and Jane Tick, from Hoxton-square, that’s five. 
Poor Elizabeth won’t be able to go; a monkey at Bartholomew 
fair has nibbled off the tip of her little finger. Stay! where was 
I?—oh, five! Well, then there’s myself, six; es my brother 
George, seven—a nice snug little hackney-coach party. We 
mean to go up stairs at once to the miniature-room, without wait- 
ing below to look at the statues. Indeed I don’t think it proper. 
I wonder they don’t dress them. ‘There should be a meeting of 
auxiliary ladies in the Egyptian Hall, to subscribe for flannel and 
broad-cloth. Ill speak to papa, to speak to Mrs. Fry, to speak to 
the Lord Mayor. Well, then, we shall elbow our way up to the 
two miniatures; and if they do but look in Somerset-house as 
they look in Frith-street, every body will set it down for a match ; 
and then papa must give his consent. Oh dear! dear! when 
will the Exhibition open ! 
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MODERN PILGRIMAGES——-AU BURN. 


** If, when the robin warbles from her bough 
The latest accents of adoring love, 
To yon fair star that gilds the twilight trees, 
Thou canst not give a moral to her song ; 
If, when the moon sheds her still sober light 
Upon this water, and deludes the eye 
With show of motion, there is in thy heart 
No pulse of pleasure ;—hence, for ever hence, 
Oh, shun this bank ! it is the Poet’s haunt !""—AnsTER. 

I Ave heard and read of many great names, have worshipped 
and envied them; yet it must be owned, with more feelings of 
selfishness and ambition, than of admiration and regard. States- 
men and scholars, in fortune and in adversity, in trying and in 
eminent stations of life, have passed in the mirror of history be- 
fore me; they have excited much emulation, but little tenderness. 
The memory of a man of the world, however renowned he may 
have been, is a mere abstraction, associated with deeds and events 
as unsubstantial and invisible, when. once over, as the names to 
which they are attached. The author of this law, or of that 
theory, has no farther grasp on our sympathies, than as we are 
acquainted with the scope and matter of these ideal productions. 
And even then, they act so generally, and on such multitudes, 
that we feel bound but to bestow on them a mite of consideration. 
Real fame or existence in the thoughts of posterity is not meted 
in proportion to superiority of genius or exertion, but by the asso- 
ciations which call up and hallow a name ;—* the local habitation 
and the name” is every thing, and this is acquired by chance as 
much as by merit. 

The paramount association is certainly that of having been at- 
tached to a particular and exclusive spot of earth. Over field and 
forest, and the beauties of landscape, we seek for a name to join 
with them—we look for the genius loci, the genius of the place ; 
and there is a void in the prospect, a vacuity in the contempla- 
tion, when we cannot conjure up some proud title of ancient race, 
or earned renown, to be the animating spirit of the scene. We 
experience a contrary wish, yet corroborative of the same principle, 
over the pages of history or memoir—the names are presented to 
us, and we must conjure up the scenes they have min led in. But 
here the just course is inverted—too much is required of the ima- 
gination, whose province, in bestowing real pleasure, is more to 
embellish than to create. 

It is this want of link with the soil, of attachment to a particular 
spot, which gives the life of a metropolitan that ideal insignificance 
so happily embodied in the term Cockney. From having a vil- 
lage, a mountain, or a desert for a dwelling or birth-place, we may 
derive some pride: whatever honours they bestow, few lay claim 
to;—but what honour is to be drawn from being one of ten mil- 
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lions, except, indeed, the vaunt be addressed to foreigners ? 
What native of London can enter that city with the same endear- 
ing recollections with which the native of the village revisits his 
long-absent home, or apostrophize his gloomy mansion in the 
Minories or Strand with 


“ Hail! ye blest haunts of my childhood, 
The lawns and the bowers that I loved ?” 


Yet in the possession of all the real associations that adorn and 
dignify life, the inhabitant of our great metropolis yields to none. 
Not only with wealth and power, with universal munificence and 
philanthropy, does his name stand united ; but he can shew on the 
same roll of nativity with himself, the names of genius of every 
cast and in every station—poets, philosophers, and statesmen, thie 
beings who most embellished, and instructed, and benefited the 
world. 

But in the matter of glory and such feelings, great towns re- 
semble the old fable of the Ton’s den—they take, but they never 
repay ; they absorb all the honour of producing and _ possessing 
so much greatness, yet they shed little lustre on their less eminent 
inhabitants. They even narrow the glory of their most renowned 
names ; they circumscribe the shrine of genius, and confine it to 
the petty circumference of a tablet or a tomb. What an unplea- 
sant mixture of feeling does our Poet’s Corner excite,-—as if the 
mighty spirits of our country were bottled up and strung against 
a wall! Each must keep within his own square foot of marble, and 
make no more than his share of impression on the beholder. How 
different are the sentiments excited by the poet’s resting-place 
upon the Avon! Shakspeare is the re rp of the Tce 
his image seems stamped on the aspect of each old brick house,— 
is seen mirrored in his own beautiful stream, and stirring in the 
lofty elms that overshade its banks. 

bove all poets Goldsmith was least qualified to have been the 
inhabitant of a great city, and to become identified with it. He 
should have dwelt in the rural scenes which he has so beautifully 
described, and sported his peach-coloured coat at the village 
church. But his evil fortune has handed him down to us, mis- 
placed by the side of that giant of words—Johnson, held up 
merely as a foil to him—an object of laughter and pity. And 
although the situation shews his simplicity of genius and heart in 
the strongest and most amiable light, yet it is painful to contem- 
plate the poet of ‘* The Hermit” as poor Goldy in the pages of 
Boswell. His epitaph too in Westminster Abbey, beautiful as it 


is, is false in the chief point—the place of his birth. He was not 
born at Fernes or Pallas, according to the monument, but at El- 
phin, in the county of Roscommon. But it is not at his birth- 
place or his tomb that the name of the poet is held most sacred. 
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His memory has found, I dare say, a more grateful shrine, in a 
country where he long resided with his brother—which he fre- 
quently mentions in his works with affection and regret, and from 
whence, it is more than probable, he took the scene of his 
** Deserted Village.” 

About three miles from Ballymahon, a very central town in the 
sister-kingdom, is the mansion and village of Auburn, so called 
by their present possessor, Captain Hogan. Through the taste 
and ee apna: of this gentleman, it is now a beautiful spot, 
although, some fifteen years since, it presented a very bare and 
unpoetical aspect. This, however, was owing to a cause which 
serves strongly to corroborate the assertion, that Goldsmith had 
this scene in view when he wrote his poem. The then possessor, 
General Napier, turned all his tenants out of their farms, that he 
might enclose them in his own private domain. Littleton, the 
mansion of the General, stands not far off, a complete emblem of 
the desolating spirit lamented by the poet,—dilapidated, and con- 
verted into a barrack. 

The chief object of attraction is Lishoy, once the parsonage- 
house of Henry Goldsmith, that brother to whom the poet dedi- 
cated his ‘ Traveller,” and who is represented as the village- 
pastor, 

“ Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 


When I was in the country, the lower chambers were inhabited 
by pigs and sheep, and the drawing-rooms by oats. Captain 
Hogan, however, has, I believe, got it since into his possession, 
and has, of course, improved its condition. 

Though at first strongly inclined to dispute the identity of 
Auburn, Lishoy-house overcame my scruples. As I clambered 
over the rotten gate, and crossed the grass-grown lawn or court, 
the tide of association became too strong for mace ih here the 
poet dwelt and wrote, and here his thoughts fondly recurred, 
when composing his ‘* Traveller,” in a —— land. Yonder was 
the decent church, that literally ‘ topped the neighbouring hill.” 
Before me lay the little hill of Knockrue, on which he declares, in 
one of his letters, he had rather sit with a book in hand, than 
mingle in the proudest assemblies. And, above all, startlmgly 
true, beneath my feet was 

— —‘ Yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild.” 


A painting from the life could not be more exact. ‘The stubborn 
currant-bush lifts its head above the rank grass, and the proud 
hollyhock flaunts where its sisters of the flower-knot are no 

more. 
In the middle of the village stands the old “ hawthorn tree,” 
built up with masonry, to distinguish and preserve it; it is old 
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and stunted, and suffers much from the depredations of post- 
chaise travellers, who generally stop to procure a twig. Opposite 
to it is the village ale-house, over the door of which swings * The 
Three Jolly Pigeons.” Within, every thing is arranged according 
to the letter: 
“ The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish’d clock, that click’d behind the door: 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose,” &c. 


Captain Hogan, I have heard, found great difficulty in obtaining 
** the twelve good rules,” but at length purchased them at some 
London book-stall, to adorn the white-washed parlour of the 
** Three Jolly Pigeons.” However laudable this may be, nothing 
shook my faith in the reality of Auburn so much as this exact- 
ness, which had the disagreeable air of being got up for the 
occasion. 

The last object of pilgrimage is the quondam habitation of the 
schoolmaster, 

‘“* There in his noisy manston skill’d to rule.” 
It is surrounded with fragrant proofs of its identity in 

** The blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay.” 
H[ere is to be seen the chair of the poet, which fell into the 
hands of its present possessors at the wreck of the parsonage- 
house ; they have frequently refused large offers of purchase ; but 
more, I dare say, for the sake of drawing contributions from the 
curious, than from any reverence for the bard. The chair is of 
oak, with back and seat of cane, which precluded all hopes of a 
secret drawer, like that lately discovered in Gay’s. There is no 
fear of its being worn out by the devout earnestness of sitters—a 
wear-and-tear that Geoffrey Crayon so humorously describes—as 
the cocks and hens have usurped undisputed possession of it, and 
protest most clamorously against all attempts to get it cleansed, 
or to seat oneself. 

The controversy concerning the identity of this Auburn was 
formerly a standing theme of ecuiien among the learned of the 
neighbourhood, but since the pros and cons have been all ascer- 
tained, the argument has died away. Its abettors plead the 
singular agreement between the local history of the place and the 
Auburn of the poem, and the exactness with which the scenery of 
the one answers to the description of the other. To this is op- 
posed the mention of the nightingale— 

“ And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made ;”— 


there being no such bird in the island. The objection is slighted 
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on the other hand, by considering the passage as a mere poetic 


licence : besides, say they, “ the robin is the Irish nightingale.” 


And if it be hinted, how unlikely it was that Goldsmith should 
have laid the scene in a place from which he was and had been so 
long absent, the rejoinder is always, ‘ Pray, Sir, was Milton in 
hell when he built Pandemonium ?” 

The line is naturally drawn between ;—there can be no doubt 
that the poet intended England by 


——* the land to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


But it is very natural to suppose, that at the same time his imagi- 
nation had in view the scenes of his youth, which gives such 
strong features of resemblance to the picture.* R. 





TO UGO FOSCOLO. 


Her last convulsive struggles gasp’d away, 
In utter helplessness Italia lay : 
Shiver’d th’ Imperial crown once graced her head— 
Her brighter ringlets in the dust were spread : 
And yet she look’d more royally in death, 
Than all those living pageants, whom a breath 
Elates to strut their hour upon the scene, 
Then fade away—as they had never been. 
Though priest and Levite pass’d unheeding by, 
And left her pallid loveliness to die, 
Despoil’d—dethroned—disgraced, but still adored, 
Still with intense and hallow’d thoughts deplored, 
She lay not on the earth like one forgot, 
The light of love shone round the sacred spot, 
And, coldly pale, her beauties still inspire 
Hearts of high pulse, and eyes of glorious fire : 
The lords of’ elo uence, ail sons of song, 
With duteous, filial care, around her throng. 
Such are the souls, who in the grasp of fate, 
Will to themselves a rising hope create. 
Her long—long trance they view’d without despair, 
Gazed with fix’d sight, and felt that life was there, 
With clouds of incense purified the breeze, 
Raised sweetest melodies by slow degrees, 
Whisper’d the thrilling voice that wakes the dead, 
Chafed her white hands, and raised her graceful head ; 
Till, at the last, a trembling light they spy 
Dawn on her cheek, and Feten in her eye.— 
Oh thou! by purest zeal distinguish’d there, 
How thrill’d. thy bosom? Foscolo! declare, 
That future ages may thy transport share. 

March 23, 1821. 





* There was held last year, for the first time, a meeting and dinner in honour of 
Goldsmith at Ballymahon, for the purpose of raising a subscription towards a me- 
morial. I have not yet heard what progress it has made. 
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ON HATS. 


‘¢ What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows.” —SnaksrEAre, 


‘« To begin firste with their hattes. Sometymes thei use them sharpe on the 
croune, pearking up like the spere or shafte of a steeple, standing a quarter of a 
yarde above the croune of their heades; some more, some lesse, as please the 
phantasies of their inconstant mindes. Othersome be flat and broad in the croune, 
like the battlementes of a house.””-—Pui.Lip StubBes. 


A uat is the symbol and characteristic of its wearer. It is a 
sign and token of his avocation, habits, and opinions—the creature 
of his phantasy. Minerva-like, it bursts forth in full maturity 
from his brain. It often serves as a beacon to the wary against 
lewdness, extravagance, pride, cold-heartedness, and vulgarity ; 
vain pomp and parade, anhinshing impudence, affected singularity, 
and many other of the ruling passions, may be detected by its form 
and fashion. One may ascertain whether a man is whimsical, gro- 
tesque, unnaturally gross, rigidly chaste, or venially flexible in 
his taste, by this infallible test. Much may be deduced too from 
the style in which it is worn. One man entombs his pericranium 
in its beaver; another sets it so lightly and delicately on, that it 
seems to be ever “ straining upon the start,” and, like “ the swect 
pea, on tip-toe for a flight.” 

What an infinity of associations are linked and embodied with 
the different styles and fashion of the head-covering ! ‘The monk’s 
cowl, the turban, the mitre, and the helmet, would each furnish 
themes innumerable for dissertation and reflection. One might 
even descant with advantage on the humble mariner’s cap. 

I encountered a hat yesterday which I had long deemed obso-. 
lete ; it reminded me of quaint garbs, and the republican names of 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, es Blake with his well-curled 
mustachios, and the far-famed battle of Marston-Moor. Henri 
Quatre with his particular face and half-closed eyes, the fair 
Gabrielle, the princely Mary de Medicis, the fierce Creu and 
the desperate fanatic Ravillac, float along with the up-turned brim, 
shadowing plumes, and strange fashion of their time. The 
Spanish hat breathes of soft serenades, and the tinkling guitarra, 
with its delicate voice stealing into the dark-eyed sleeping lady’s 
dream of love, revelling for a moment with all her fanciful and 
warm ideas, and then gently, and by degrees, awakening her to 
realities, just as her lover’s voice blends gently in, and seduces her 
to the flower-encircled casement by some magic rhymes of beauty, 
love, and constancy eternal. The formal beaver reminds me of 
cold, voiceless meetings, habitual gravity, William Penn, and 
the primitive amanneaten. An opera-hat is associated with de- 
licious cameos, eau de mille fleurs, eloquent dancing, passionate 
music, and a tiara of living beauty, with bright eyes and beaming 
brows, sparkling about in delightful exuberance. The small, ele- 
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gant white chapeau, with its broad band, polished steel clasp, and 
fluttering plumes, speaks to me always of gallant maidens, mounted 
on slender palfreys, and fantastically gamboling over dewy swards 
richly beidtioed with gay smiling margarites, and the deep 
green circles formed by “the light-footed fays.” The most 

thetic inanimate object I ever beheld was the gay white beaver 
of a lively and high-spirited girl, floating in a calm and delusive 
stream over its 5 es mistress ; it was a beacon which none 
could mistake—a fleeting monument, that spoke more directly to 
the heart than perdurable marble or erudite inscriptions. 

Every man’s hat is a cast of his head, and is strongly tinctured 
with his habits and prejudices. We may discover as great a 
variety in hats as in nen. There is your hat bellicose, flaunting, 
and soldierly, that seems to court applause, and your tame, 

usillanimous, and meekly covering, without shape or feature, 
emollient, pliable, and unresisting as wax; your technical dot- 
and-carry-one companion to the , Fraling walk your little, pert, 
upstart, whipper-snapper chapeau. ‘There is your hat clerical, 
devout, orthodox, and sanctified ; your brazen-looking, up-turned 
symbol of arrogant stupidity ; your demure, obtuse, and inflexible 
receptacle of a quaker’s caput, whose elaborate brim is one of the 
chief insignia of the sect; and the incomparable and superlative 
aristocrat, that graces a noble buck’s brows, and a defies 
criticism. There is also your deformed, mis-shapen, unbrushed 
hat, Benedictine and matrimonial, with its ‘‘ knotty and combined 
locks ;” and your steady, sober, bachelorly oo STW hat, ever- 
lasting and immortal, whose olden fashion and antique hue prove 
it to have enjoyed its present situation since its now-wrinkled 
sessor first entered the East India House as a stylish junior 
clerk. There is, besides, your majestical hat of capacity and 
dominion, and your hat subaltern and unaspiring ; your profound, 
bronze-coloured, overbearing Johnsonian, and your prying, in- 
quisitive, jealous, and ‘ unsatisfied imp ;” your infirm, elderly 
beaver, and your lusty, coarse, dog’s-hair ena with its 
corollary of documents; your hat morose, sullen, and forbidding, 
with its never-failing accompaniment of an octagon face, scowling 
eyes, and clenched lips, and your gay, honest, graceful, but 
negligent harbinger of vivacity and _good-humour ; your insinua- 
ting, silky-smiling cap of salutation and complacency, which 
oftener graces its wearer’s hand than his head, and the supercilious, 
haughty noli me tangere; your money-getting Mosaic slouch, 
and your worn-out, half-naked, and ruined silk hat, in its last 
stage of existence, still “smiling at grief,” and striving to keep up 
appearances. 

The catalogue is indefinite; but I shall content myself, at 
Pat with naming two or three others only: the delectably 
ight straw Creolian, with its shady and efficient panoply, crowning 
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a made-up, magisterial, monotonous and maho any visage, strong] y 
impregnated with molasses, Jamaica rum, anc bitter aloes ;—the 
poetical vagary, with its infinite and inexplicable bends, contor- 
tions, freaks, and undulations (the maker would not know his own 
handywork in its present state of uncivilization and absurdity ; 
it always inclines one to fancy that the bearer has lately been “ in 
a fine frenzy rolling ;”)—and the obdurate, hard-brimmed, and 
frost-bitten hat of anti-sociality, under which a sharp, thin, satiri- 
cal, and calumniating nose juts out, with its prolonged extremity 
beetling over a venomous adder’s nest-looking mouth, and a chin 
that altogether repels communion. 

I shall never forget the reverence and awe with which the 
scholars at school were wont to inspect the hat of our 
head-master. ‘I shall not look upon its like again.” It was 
large and expansive, encrusted with powder and the learned dust 
of many a year. It was hallowed by recollections of imperative 
frowns, grave lectures, and profound disquisitions on the Greek 
and Roman tongues. It anes © have been deemed akin to sacrilege 
to touch it irreverently. He often left it in the most conspicuous 
part of the room, to preserve order in his absence. No one could 
forget him who beheld his hat; they were so mixed up and 
amalgamated together, that the hat was a component, and almost 
essential part of the man. It looked dominant, impressive, and 
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Ut ventum ad ceenam est, dicenda, tacenda locutus.—Hor. Epist. i. 7. 
If speaking, why a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why a block moved with none. 
Mucu Apo About Noruina. 

THESE are the opposite imputations, Mr. Editor, thrown on him 
who seeks to shine by his own conversation, and him who is content 
to profit by that of others. In social life there is no one we envy more 
than him who entertains or instructs the convivial party by wit or 
knowledge. On a first view this appears a very attainable advantage. 
Where all are disposed to be merry, it would not be thought difficult 
to divert ; and he who communicates knowledge would seldom, one 
would think, fail in attracting respect, however he might in exciting 
attention. ‘‘ Oh it is much,” says Falstaff, ‘‘ that a lie with a slight 
oath, and a jest with a sad brow, will do with a fellow that never had 
the ache in his shoulders.” But on closer inspection, it is found that 
the character of an entertaining companion is not to be earned so 
easily. The success of the few who do succeed, will often be seen to 
result from their station and fortune; for, as the Vicar of Wakefield 
says, ‘* the jokes of the rich are ever successful ;”. while on the other 
hand, so much depends on the nature of the recipient, the party 
whom the talker struggles to amuse, that his prosperity will frequently 
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depend on chance. Perhaps I cannot better illustrate my sense of the 
dithiculty he has to contend with who aims at the character of an 
amusing companion, than by detailing the different efforts I have 
fruitlessly made to attain it. 

Never mind my education: that has not necessarily much to do 
with it; for how often do we see a shallow ignorant fellow succeed in 
setting the table ina roar. But my parentage and prospects have ; 
for none has so little chance of pleasing as he who must live by doing 
it. Sufhice it to say, that I was born a gentleman, and enjoy a small 
independence. 

I remember soon after I was left to follow my own way, which I 
decided should be the law, I met at dinner at the house of a cousin of 
mine of that profession, one of his friends who was the life of the 
party, and whom, in fact, the others, students of the law, had been 
invited to meet. His style was quoting, for succeeding in which he 
was excellently qualified by a retentive memory and a copious collec- 
tion of sentences from English, Latin, and even Greek poets. What- 
ever happened, whatever was said, he had some quotation at hand, 
which either delighted by its appositeness, or astonished by its eru- 
dition: the latter seemed to be most his object; and perhaps in 
relating his success in the former, I ought not to omit that he was heir 
to a wealthy baronet, to whose property he unexpectedly succeeded 
from the baronet being childless. 

This man’s success, from whatever causes derived, filled me with an 
irrepressible desire to follow his system. 1 rummaged Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and other writers, to look for passages to be appositely applied, 
which I copied into a common place-book, that soon contained a col- 
lection infinitely exceeding all the ‘dictionaries of quotations” that 
ever were published. I committed my stock to memory, and produced 
it in company sometimes with propriety, and sometimes, as must 
occasionally happen, @ tort et @ travers. On the whole, my success 
for a time was such as to content and encourage me. I remember two 
or three of my attempts which met with signal applause, and I will 
relate them as specimens.—A young coxcomb of my acquaintance 
who had taken to drawing, was telling us of his having just begun to 
paint in colours, in which his first attempt had been so good that his 
drawing-master said he would be a great proficient; on which I turned 
to him, and said with a look of affected compassion, ‘‘ Oh formose 
puer, nimium ne crede colori.” This was cheered by the whole party 
as brilliant.—During the O. P. riots at Covent Garden, a gentleman 
at dinner was expressing his surprise at Kemble, who had been so 
generally a favourite with the public, having become so extremely un- 
popular onso slight a ground. On which I exclaimed, ‘‘Opesirritamenta 
malorum.”—One more, and [ have done with Latin: I was dining in 
company with Sir C. H., a Colonel in the city militia, who was saying 
that he had lately, at the request of the Duke of , procured an 
ensigncy in his regiment for a man whom he was not over-glad to re- 
ceive in it, a jack of all trades, who had lately failed in one business 
and adopted another. I could not resist reminding Sir C. of Horace’s 
description of his friend, “ Et centum puer artium, digné militia signa 
feret tue.” 
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This continued for some little time, but I soon found that it could 
not continue for ever. My classical jokes became exhausted, I- gra- 
duaily found the laugh less hearty on their utterance, and I was more 
than once reminded that I had said a thing before by some charitable 
friend, who thus effectually damped my spirits for the rest of the 
evening. I was subjected to other inconveniences: I was once or 
twice attacked on classical subjects by some really learned member of 
the company, who thought himself justified, by my quoting Latin, to 
single me out for discussion ; and as I had not application enough to 
be possessed of solid learning, my ignorance was soon exposed, and of 
course remembered. Besides, one must not quote Latin before ladies, 
and I discovered by accident that I had lost more than one invitation 
to parties at which ladies were invited, because, in moments of enthu- 
siasm, I had come out with what struck me as a happy quotation in a 
company of both sexes. I found that I was in consequence set down 
as one who must be asked only to men’s dinners. 

This stung me to the quick, for I never could conceive what society 
was good for, if the other sex did not form part of it. I determined 
therefore, whatever line I followed, to avoid that of quoting. My 
uncertainty in adopting a new one was removed by the character 
which I heard of an officer from a young lady whom I one day sat 
next. ‘* He was the pleasantest man she knew.” I inquired, as 
closely as good-breeding permitted, what were the qualities that en- 
titled him to this enviable distinction. I found that he drew very 
well, ‘“‘ and sung so sweetly, and was always so ready to take any 
part at the piano-forte.” Well, thought I, my great object is to 
please, and the way is now pointed out to me by undoubted authority, 
by one of those whose favour I most desire to gain. I must learn to 
sing and to draw. 

‘* Sad was the hour and luckless was the day,” when I formed this 
determination. Oh, Mr. Editor, the labour it entailed on me baffles: 
description. ‘* Si sis desidiosus, ama,” says Ovid. If he had ever 
had a music-master, he would have recommended singing. I suc- 
ceeded, however, tolerably in understanding the science, after ten 
months incessant labour, during which I did nothing but study all 
day, and dream all night, of notes, half-notes, crotchets, and minims. 
When I had got a footing in this torturing science, I began on 
my drawing, and the union of the two somewhat lightened the irk- 
someness of my labour. But I discovered, like the philosopher who 
found that the acquirement of knowledge only taught him his igno- 
rance, that Nature must have the greatest share in the merits of the 
singer and draughtsman. Some happy beings with little labour attain 
great perfection, because they have a natural turn for the pursuit : 
others, who have not, may toil for years without success ; and to these 
accomplishments may be reasonably applied what Gibbon has un- 
justly said more generally, ‘‘ The power of education is seldom of 
much avail except in those happy dispositions where it is almost 
superfluous.” 

The period at length arrived at which I was to receive the long- 
desired reward of my labours: I stood up one evening in compliance 
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with urgent requests, and bore my part in a song; I succeeded, 
rather, to be sure, in assisting others to please than in pleasing myself, 
but I was gratified by the commendations bestowed on my seekuren- 
ance, and by being told what a useful man I should be. Mortifica- 
tions, however, soon followed. was sometimes out, sometimes 
turned over the leaf of the music-book too soon, sometimes was con- 
demned to sing with a lady whose voice was as ill-suited to mine as 
the scream of a mackaw to the roar of a lion, and more than once 
was annoyed by being chained to the piano-forte, when a charming 
girl, whom I was longing to talk with, was sitting at a distant corner 
of the room with some happy unaccomplished child of leisure by her 
side, looking unutterable things. I found too that I was asked to 
“‘a very small party” in the evening, instead of being invited to 
dinner ; and after all, my chief purport of making myself agreeable in 
conversation was unanswered, for | could not, of course, talk about 
music, and, as I could not sing without it, I had not the power of 
promoting conviviality by ‘‘ chansons d boire.” As to drawing, I never 
had an opportunity of exercising my talent, except once at the house 
of a friend in the country, who requested me to make a sketch of his 
house ; in compliance with whose wish I passed most of my short visit 
in reducing to perspective the lines of an uninteresting square house, 
while the rest of the party were taking a ride over the beautiful 
country round it. 

While I was regretting the inapplicability to my purpose of shining 
in society as an agreeable man, of my studies in music and drawing, 
I met a gentleman at dinner one day who delighted me, and apparently 
others, by his success in a very different line. He had an amazing 
fund of general knowledge, and an infallible memory for the dates of 
history and chronology. Whatever subject was started, he had 
something to say on it, and something which removed all doubts re- 
specting it. In one instance only did he hesitate. We were disputing 
the age of the celebrated Duchess of This he would not take 
on himself to state from memory, but he supplied the defect by draw- 
ing from his pocket a very small memorandum-book, written in a neat 
diminutive hand, from which he read to us the date of her birth. 
This man delighted me more than any I had yet met, as mixing so 
much of the useful with the agreeable. I outstaid him, that I might 
hear the opinion of others, before I fixed or acted on my own; and 
all the party, even the youngest of the ladies, agreed that he was 
‘ one of the pleasantest men they knew.” _ 

This was enough forme. To work I went immediately: 1 increased 
my library as much as a prudent regard to finances permitted me; I 
subscribed to the most extensive circulating library in town ; I attended 
Feinagle’s lectures, and got by heart all the Memoria Technicas that 
ever were; I carefully read the histories the events of which were 
most likely to be discussed in conversation, making copious notes 
from them in a commonplace-book, and I did not forget the small 
memorandum-book (which, however, I resolved should appear as 
seldom as possible) in which I noted down the dates of such occur- 
rences as are most generally the theme of conversation. All this cost 
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me infinite labour and no small degree of confinement; but I con- 
soled myself with the reflection, that even if I missed my first object 
of shining in society, | was acquiring a good stock of useful and 
available knowledge. 

I succeeded in this line with more satisfaction to myself than in any 
I had yet tried, for the display of my stores evidently procured me 
respect. But I found I had put myself in possession of a weapon 
which nothing but the most delicate management could prevent from 
recoiling on my own head, like a flail in an unskilful hand. 1 was 
placed on my guard against this by an incident that occurred soon 
after I began to shew my powers. A gentleman was shewing in a 

arty where I was present an old English coin, much defaced, of 
which the date was all obliterated except the figure 8. This he 
passed round with great delight as one of Egbert, and descanted 
very learnedly on his reasons for attributing it to that monarch; but I 
defeated his arguments at one blow, by saying that the Arabic 
figures were not introduced into Europe till 991, nearly two hundred 
years after Egbert’s accession to the throne. My triumph was com- 
plete, and I got great credit for my accuracy ; but I had made an 
enemy of the possessor of the coin, whose ignorance I had exposed, 
and whose temper was in consequence soured for the rest of the 
evening,—a result for which I suffered in the estimation of the lady 
of the house, for his fortune and station made him a much more 
welcome guest at her table than I was. 

I could guard against this in future; but there was another incon- 
venience, from which I found it more difficult to shield myself. I dis- 
covered that it required higher rank and more consideration than | 
enjoyed to be so prominent a figure in company as I was frequently 
rendered by the introduction of my knowledge. No one could be 
more cautious than I was not to obtrude my learning, to avoid which 
I found the safest way was never to begin a subject, but to take it up 
when advanced by others: but still I often saw that for one who was 
edified or pleased by my illustrations, three or four were ennuyés 
(with all my studies, Mr. Editor, I could never find an English word 
to express that); and this happened the more frequently to me, because, 
as my character spread, I was applied to by some one, at the end of 
the table perhaps, whom I could not answer without being heard by 
all the rest of the party. Among my young acquaintance, too, I got 
the name of ‘ the Dictionary,” a character which subjects a man to 
numberless disappointments, for he loses more reputation by owning 
his inability to answer one question, than he gains by replying to 
fifty. I was once indirectly attacked by a dolt, who scarcely ever 
spoke three words, and when he did, two of them were not to the 
purpose, with a sneer against those who read for conversation. I did 
not condescend to defend this class of men against him ; but surely, 
Mr. Editor, this is a most unjust prejudice, for if a man be entertain- 
ing, what can it signify to those whom he amuses how he collected 
his materials? These evils struck me so forcibly, that I began to take 
almost as much pains to hide my knowledge as I had before to ac- 
quire it. 
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I now lay on my oars awhile: I was disheartened by the failure of 
the attempts I had hitherto made, and began to suspect that my very 
efforts to please prevented my pleasing, and that this object could 
only be attained by an ease of manner which was incompatible with 
anxiety to enjoy it. I was confirmed in this idea by a casual meeting 
with Charles Annesley: I had never hitherto met with any one who 
was so completely the model of what 1 wished and had tried to be- 
come. We dined at six o'clock, and were detained at our wine, 
(though none of us drank much) till half-past ten, solely by the 
attraction of his conversation. During all this time he talked inces- 
santly, yet nobody thought he talked a word too much, or seemed to 
desire for a moment to take the lead out of his hands. Not a sub- 
ject was started on which he did not give information, useful or en- 
tertaining, or both: 1 never knew such a memory. He had all the 
best, of our poets at his beck, and without the least apparent effort, 
brought in, as aptly as if it formed part of his own conversation, the 
finest or liveliest passages of their works. The playfulness of his style 
gave animation to the least observation he made; and his gentle man- 
ner and high breeding enabled him to level his opponents in argu- 
ment, without the possibility of their being offended. To two foreign 
gentlemen in the party, a Frenchman and an Italian, he talked in 
their own languages as easily and as fluently as if he had been born 
in their capitals. He retailed all the epigrams and smart sayings cur- 
rent at the moment in the first circles, and seemed to know every 
thing and every body. The latter, indeed, he was likely to do; for 
he kept the best company, being himself possessed of large inde- 
pendent property, and the son and heir of one of the first landed 
proprietors of the country, and one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He had travelled very extensively, 
both in Europe and Asia, and introduced occasionally the most 
amusing descriptions of the people he had visited, and the most sci- 
entific remarks on the objects of curiosity he had seen: so copious, 
indeed, and so delightful was the fund of diversion which his travels 
had enabled him to collect and dispense, that he made every one 
who heard him anxious to follow the route he had taken, though he 
always ended with assuring us, that England was the best country 
after all. The delight with which I contemplated the accomplish- 
ments of Annesley was as active as it was fervent. I did not see 
why, by attention and study, I might not succeed in following 
his steps, except indeed in the advantages of distinguished society, 
in which his station and riches gave him an unavoidable advantage 
over me. His skill in languages, and his knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries and manners, could only be attained by travelling, and accord- 
ingly I resolved to travel. 

I had little preparations to delay me, and soon embarked in a pac- 
ket, with fewer definable motives probably for travelling than most of 
the thousands who have overrun Europe since the peace, but with a 
fixed determination to be able to speak some other language beside 
my own, and to be able to say in my turn what drove Sterne abroad 
mn” They manage these things better in France.” 1 employed two 
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years in visiting the greater part of France, Italy, and Germany; and 
I returned eight months ago, with a fair knowledge of the countries 
and people I saw, and the power of conversing with ease in the lan- 
guage of the two former. 

I am not dissatisfied with the success of my experiment, though in 
this, as in all human undertakings, the result falls short of the ex- 
pectation. I at least find myself a very welcome guest among my 
friends ; and only a fortnight ago, was delighted by a young lady’s 
telling me that she had dined the day before at a very stupid party, 
where I was very much wa:.‘ed. I find ita much easier, as well as more 
successful manner of m.sing myself agreeable, to follow the con- 
versation instead of trying to lead it. Whatever I see ludicrous in 
the course of my excursions, or read in that of my studies, I care- 
fully treasure up, to introduce when it can come in @ propos. One 
thing I particularly avoid, as a rock on which I have often seen 
others split, to enter unbidden on the subject of my travels; and here, 
by the by, I have to complain of being sometimes wantonly forced 
to be a bore entirely without fault of my own. Now and then, some 
one of the party, who would not the least care if I were buried 
eleven fathoms deep in the Frozen ocean, from politeness, asks me 
some question about my travels, which I must answer, and cannot 
answer briefly, though I am perfectly aware that neither the inquirer 
nor any one else present, is the least interested in the reply. I think 
I have at length discovered the secret of shining in conversation, 
and will report the result of my researches for the benefit of those 
who may be enabled, by station or talent, to make more advantage 
of it than I can: ‘‘ To be able to say something on the subject that 
may be started without shewing any anxiety or impatience to say it.” 
More of the success than can be conceived, depends on the power 
of listening patiently and cheerfully ; and I cannot better close this 
article than by quoting a saying of the Prince de Ligne, which should 
be deeply engraved in the minds of all who wish to render themselves 
agreeable in society, and to the remembrance of which I must in gra- 
titude own myself indebted for having more than once escaped making 
myself very much the contrary,— 

** Ce qui coute le plus pour plaire, c’est de cacher que l’on s’ennuie. Ce 


n’est pas en amusant qu’on plait. On n’amuse pas méme si I’on s’amuse : 
c’est en faisant croire que l’ou s’amuse.”— Lettres du Prince de Ligne. 


Be 





TO A FRIEND, ON A SEAL HAVING THE DEVICE OF CUPID 
WITH A LYRE, SEATED ON A LION, 


Emsxem of Nature’s happiest, noblest mould ! 

The forest monarch famed for daring bold, 

See! by an infant led—does not disdain 

To own the power of Love’s enchanting strain ! 

Thus, thou, my friend, who art as truly brave 

As ever mortal was—to thee heaven gave 

That charm which wins by soothing all distress— 

A heart with Love’s most witching tenderness. L. 
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GYMNASTICS OF THE STUDIOUS. 


«A MERE bookish learning,” says a witty old friend of ours, 
who lived about three centuries ago, “ is both troublesome and 
ungraceful. I could wish,” continues he, “ that Paluel or Pom- 
pey, the two famous dancing-masters of my time, could have 
taught us to cut capers, by only seeing them do it, without stir- 
ring from our places.”—-We commence our catalogue of the gym- 
nastic amusements of scholars with this art, because it is certainly 
one of the most ancient extant, and because it is, in our appre- 
hension, so peculiarly suitable to the literary character—a truth 
which, we have no doubt, we shall succeed in establishing, both 
by argument and authority. The ars saltandi, now most unde- 
servedly degraded far beneath its level, was, in more ancient and 
noble times, a necessary acquisition to the acoomplished scholar. 
Shall that shame us which Epaminondas accounted honourable ? 
Did not the illustrious Scaliger perform the sa/tatio pyrrhica be- 
fore the Emperor Maximilian, to the great admiration of all Ger- 
many—* non sine stupore totius Germania ?” and shall we he- 
sitate after such an authority as this?—There are few species of 
exercise which have any thing intellectual about them; but dan- 
cing is one of those few. There is something mathematical in a 
quadrille. But it is the more sober kinds of dances which are 
particularly suited to the studious mind, such as the solemn and 
graceful movements of those measures, which the students at law 
of other days were accustomed to perform before the critical 
eyes of the great dignitaries of the profession. Was not this 
a more rational mode of teaching their legal ideas. how to shoot, 
than the present practice of merely requiring the student to 
eat his way to distinction?—was it not, we ask, infinitely more 
noble and more intellectual? and may not the decrease of deep 
and sound lawyers in our day be mainly attributable to this source ? 
There.can be no doubt that Lord Coke was an excellent dancer. 
The Lord Chancellor Hatton, it is well known, was much cele- 
brated for his saltatory abilities ; and, indeed, may be said to have 
stepped to the woolsack per saltum.—“ He was first taken notice 
of by the Queen, for the comeliness of his person, and for his 
graceful dancing in a masque at court ; but more afterwards, for his 
great abilities.” We always find envy accompanying ability and 
success ; and accordingly, the serjeants of that day, vainly emulous 
of the fame which his graceful ; ama had acquired, refused to 
plead before the “ grave Lord-Keeper.” In 1633, the Inns of 
Court presented the King and Queen with a masque, with which 
their majesties were highly satisfied; and no doubt, on that occa- 
sion, the gentlemen of the long robe — much skill and 
dexterity in the exercise of their saltatory functions. Sir William 
Jones, one of the most scientific of our modern lawyers, seems to 
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have been the last who paid that attention to this noble science 
which it so justly deserves. During his residence in London he 
was accustomed to receive instructions from a celebrated professor 
of this art ; and who shall say that the beautiful specimen of legal 
and logical reasoning, which the work on Bailments presents, may 
not be in a great measure attributed to Sir William’s proficiency 
in the art saltatory ? 

Riding on horseback has been a favourite amusement with 
many literary men, and deservedly so. On horseback you can 
take the best exercise in the shortest time; and besides, the atten- 
tion is more earnestly engaged in the exercise itself, than in the 
mere act of walking, and consequently it is highly useful to those 
whose minds are too apt to dwell upon one train of thought. It 
is a sort of new existence to mount a high-spirited generous horse. 
We become endowed with all the tite, parte ae which Na- 
ture has bestowed upon him: we are swift as he is; we bound 
forward with equal velocity; and as he caracoles and shakes his 
mane, we feel animated with some of the same spirit. Moreover 
this exercise is peculiarly fitted to counteract the evil effects of a 
sedentary life—a fact for which we will vouch high authorities, 
since Plato recommends it as beneficial to the health, and Pliny 
says it is good for the stomach and the joints. (In the absence of 
authorities from Galen or Dr. Baillie, we hope the dicta of these 
two philosophers will be thought sufficient.) Many erudite and 
accomplished scholars have been much attached to this exercise.* 
We are told by Monstrelet, that a grave doctor of divinity, by 
name Maistre Pierre Pol, was very fond of riding, but always 
preferred a side-saddle on which he used regularly to make his 
appearance in the streets of Paris. Montaigne must have been a 
great equestrian: ‘I do not pot alight,” says he, * when I 
am once on horseback, for it is the place where, whether sick or 
well, I find myself most at ease.” We know that Erasmus was 
fond of riding, from an anecdote which Roger Ascham has left us 
of him. So was Sir Philip Sidney; but all the wits and scholars 
of that day had still a large portion of the chivalrous character of 
antiquity m their composition. But of all the men that ever be- 
strid a horse, there is no one that can match Alfieri as an eques- 
trian. Never was there in the world such a decided case of hip- 
pomania. ‘The affection of an Arab for his family courser was 
scarcely superior to the esteem and love which the Italian poet “4 
pears to have felt for his four-footed companions. He bought 
about a dozen horses in England, and with the assistance of his 
grooms conducted them himself over the Alps, guiding their 
footsteps with all the care and attention which an anxious travel- 








* Gilbert Wakeficld is an exception—he was never on horseback in his life. 
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ler would display for his friend’s safety. He was indeed a bold 
and adventurous rider. In taking a high five-barred gate, his 
horse fell with him, and Alfieri lewhe his arm. Nothing deterred 
by this accident, he mounted again, and making a second attempt 
succeeded in clearing the gate. Most assuredly, whether mounted 
on his English hunter, or his Italian Pegasus, Alfieri was a man 
who would not easily yield to obstacles. 

Pope seems to have considered the exercise of riding as pecu- 
liarly favourable to literary contemplations. In that most scho- 
lastic ride in company with old Lintot, which the poet describes 
with such spirit in his letter to Lord Burlington, the two eques- 
trians, author and bookseller, alighted to refresh themselves under 
the shade of some spreading trees. Lintot pulled out a pocket 
Horace, and requested Pope to amuse himself in “ turning an 
ode” till they mounted again. ‘ Lord !” says Lintot, “ if you 
leased, what a clever miscellany you might make at leisure 
annie ‘*Perhaps I may,” said ‘Pope, “ if we ride on; the 
motion is in aid to my fancy, a round trot very much awakens my 
spirits ; then jog on apace, and Ill think as hard as I can.” 
This very much drontba. esis of Swift’s song, “‘ Pegasus loves a 
jolting pace.” The recipe, however, does not seem to have been 
very efficacious; for when, after the lapse of a full hour, Lintot 
eo out, * Well, Sir! how far have you gone ?” Pope’s answer 
was only “ Seven miles.” 

The motion of a carriage, too, is very useful in rousing the 
thoughts ; of which Sir Richard Blackmore is an example, “ who, 
in that old rumbling chariot of his, between Fleet-ditch and St. 
Giles’s pound, shall make you half a Job.” 

But, after all, the primitive exercise is walking, an exercise, 
however, in which (eax vi termini) sedentary people can scarcely 
be supposed to indulge. And yet walking is certainly favourable 
to thought. Perhaps it acts on the mind someway in the same 
manner as it does upon the body, and causes at the same time a 
circulation of blood and ideas. Certainly ‘a walk in the garden” 
(we hope we are not trespassing) is as pleasant an amusement for 
the body and soul of man, be he scholar or not, as any in the 
world. It is so easy to put down your book and take up your 
hat, and seek your garden, and there walk, stand, saunter, or sit, 
just as the humour moves you. Weshould like to know, amongst 
all the quiet unpretending pleasures the world can furnish, what 
is better than to sit reading an entertaining book on a sunny 
day in the shade? We should like to know what 


The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
for such hours of tranquil enjoyment? Is it not Cowley that 
wisely tells Evelyn— 
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“In books and gardens thou hast placed aright 
Thy noble innocent delight”— ? 


In fact, a garden just accommodates itself to the perambulations 
of ascholar, who is not over-anxious about the extent of his limits, 
and who would perhaps rather wish his walks abridged than ex- 
tended. —There is a good characteristic account of the mode in 
which the literati take exercise, given in Pope’s Letters. 

* T, like a poor squirrel, am continually in motion, indeed, but 
it is about a cage of three foot ; my little excursions are like those 
of a shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two before his 
own door, but minds his business all the while.” 

There is one mode of exercise which we venture to recommend 
to our sedentary friends, which is a sort of compromise between 
riding and walking. Although this may be deemed a childish 
amusement, yet we have the authority of two celebrated men in 
its favour, Agesilaus and Martinus Scriblerus. We allude to the 
salutary exercise of riding on a stick, or, as the learned Scriblerus 
hath it, ** equitare in arundine longa.” 'This exercise seems to 
us to unite in itself many of the advantages of both the other 
modes. Perhaps, however, it may now be said to be superseded 
by the velocipedes. 

The more violent and animal-like amusements of the field have 
never, we think, been greatly in vogue amongst the literati. They 
have but little relish for the ‘* hounds and echoing horn.” Hunt- 
ing is, par excellence, the recreation of country squires. Who can 
fancy Spenser, after finishing a canto of the Faery Queen, pulling 
on his boots for a hunt, or Sir Isaac Newton asking for his whip 
and spurs? Squire Western, the least intellectual of all created 
beings, was hunting personified. A scholar cannot get rid of his 
thoughts all at once. ‘The younger Pliny, when he used to go to 
hunt wild boars, generally carried his tablets with him. ‘This 
was a sort of compromise between soul and want of soul. Shak- 
speare, to be sure, is said to have been fond of following the deer 
in his neighbours’ parks ; but the daring hazard of the chase pro- 
bably was to him its chief charm. ‘There is, however, one species 
of these sylvan sports which has something of a scholastic nature 
about it, and which, indeed, has become a sort of literary property 
ever since it was sanctified by old Walton’s pen. Perhaps it 
may be that there is something contemplative and scholar-like in 
the art itself. An angle is by no means incompatible with the 
poetical character, and even a mathematician may find ample time 
for reflection in the pauses of a nibble. Many featineld men have 
accordingly been much attached to this diversion. ‘The illustri- 
ous Sir H. Wotton, according to Walton, “ did not forget his in- 
nate pleasure of angling, which he would usually call his idle time 
not idly spent ; saying often he would rather live five May months 
than forty Decembers.” So Dr. Paley would have his picture 
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taken with a rod and line in his hand. Gilbert Wakefield, in his 
early life, was a great angler—a diversion which he afterwards re- 
wpe. Ny from a conviction of its cruelty. Those who wish to see 
a scholar’s arguments against field-sports, may find them in Wake- 
field’s Letters to Fox. They seem, however, to have taken very 
little effect on the deeply-rooted habits of the statesman. 

After all, a literary life but seldom displays any extraordinary 
instances of corporeal activity. The generality of authors, like 
the Lazzaroni of Naples, are very Nie attached to the * bene- 
detto far niente ;” and the author of the “ Castle of Indolence,” 
eating peaches from the wall, with his hands behind hin, is no 
unapt type of their personal activity. R. 


CAIN ON THE SEA-SHORE, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLBERG, 


W urruer doth frantic horror urge 
My hurried steps ?—O woe is me! 
These dark waves roll a sanguine tide— 
No, no—-they are the sea. 


To the broad earth’s remotest verge 

The wrath of God before me flies, 
And with a voice that tears my soul 

“* Vengeance—eternal vengeance’’ cries. 


I am accursed—my brother’s blood 
Dashes against this wild sea-shore ; 

It shricks upon the hollow blast— 
It thunders in the torrent’s roar. 


As round the craggy wave-worn rock 
Whirls the impetuous, eddying flood, 


So fiercely terror racks my frame 
From God’s decree for Abel’s blood. 


Lay bare thy depths, thou great profound! 
ies me the womb of night, thou deep! 

Vain prayer—the Avenger waits me there ; 
His eyes are flame—they never sleep— 


Plunged in thy bottomless abyss, 

Abel’s pale form would meet my sight, 
As flying—flying, now I see it 

On the tall mountain’s topmost height. 


E’er since my brother’s blood was spilt, 
O woe is me !—O woe is me! 

My steps the Avenger’s curse pursues, 

t follows—ever follows me! 
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PERSIAN AND ARABIC LITERATURE.—NO, 1. 


Quique pii vates, et Pheebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes. —ViIRG. 


Ir the History of Nations is engaging and useful, because the 
events of past times, and the actions and fortunes of past heroes, like 
the wrecked vessel of Carthage, which furnished to the Romans a 
model for naval war, may supply to modern ages an example and 
a guide—the language of nations, which is a transcript of their feel- 
ings, and which bears the marks of their progress from rudeness to 
refinement, no less deserves our attention. 

That language and reflection exert a mutual influence on each other 
may be learned from the manner in which the civilization of any 
people corresponds with the improvement of their idiom. It is not 
therefore to be imagined, that the investigation of a varying and im- 
proving dialect is an unpleasing or unworthy task, since it opens the 
field for research into the manners of a tribe of mankind, and may in- 
troduce discussions illustrative of the condition of the peasant, the 
splendour of the monarch, the renown of the warrior. 

Neither let it be urged by any considerate mind, that as the people 
are unknown and inglorious, their story will be but the dry and 
Jjejune detail of facts, ‘and will too nearly resemble the uninviting but 
useful narrative of the antiquary. Yet when we remember that any 
sudden alteration in language is not usually effected without a cor- 
responding change in dynasty, and that the transference of subjects 
from one lord to another, introduces the phrases and idioms, as well 
as the manners, of the conqueror, we shall find that while the etymo- 
logist is engaged in tracing the growth of a language, he may occa- 
sionally assume the more solemn deportment and the more animated 
style of the historian. 

There is still another source of enlivening these discussions. If we 
can intersperse our remarks with examples and translations from the 
fine writers of this ingenious nation, and particularly from the poets, 
who have ever improved the melody and richness of a language, we 
may hope that the vicissitudes of polished diction may open a field 
for interesting study. 

It is the acute observation of an elegant and judicious writer, that 
human affairs have an ultimate point of depression, as well as of exal- 
tation, beyond which they never proceed either in their advancement 
or decline. “ The regular progress of cultivated life,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “is from necessities to accommodations, from accommoda- 
tions to ornaments.” That which takes place in the other arts, takes 
place also in that of language. It takes its march through gradual 
improvement to degeneracy. Its first birth is to supply the necessi- 
ties of man ; its latest employment to furnish him with luxuries. 

It is not always, however, that innovation is gradual, or alteration 
slow. Besides negligence in the poet and indifference in the patron, 
causes which invariably affect the growth of letters ; war and con- 
quest, the hope of plunder, the desire of renown, often draw every 
aspiring mind to the field. The arts yield to the love of martial clory, 
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and the havoc of war succeeds to the slow exertions of civilized 
industry. Where peace flourishes, the arts of peace have full scope 
for growth and verdure. Domestic intercourse becomes regulated, 
aud the happiness of private life flows on in an even and uninterrupted 
channel. There is opened a path to emulation ; there are offered 
laurels to ambition. While science attains maturity, rhetoric and 
eloquence asSume their merited station in the scale of human pursuits. 
Men study, not merely to discover truth, but to scatter flowers over 
truths already developed ; they desire, not merely to instruct, but to 
persuade ; not merely to teach virtue, but to paint her charms and 
loveliness. 

It is then that a limited and generous monarchy is, perhaps, the 
very condition of society particularly favourable to the advancement 
of the arts. The gallantry of courts disposes minds formed to soar, 
to seek distinction or opulence through the refinements and delicacies 
of civilized manners. Since the path to honour and wealth lies directly 
through the favour of the sovereign, pleasure, in every variety, is 
pursued, and every elegant occupation which can administer amuse- 
ment to the prince, is industriously sought. Politeness, it is said *, is 
the virtue of monarchies ; even among the adherents of a Highland 
laird, nothing is so remarkable as the civility of the clansmen t. 

The influence, however, of the fine arts on national character, was 
long since remarked by the eloquent and judicious Polybius, and 
illustrated by this reflection on the power of music among the natives 
of Arcadia. ‘‘Cynetum was a remarkable town in that happy country, 
the favourite land of pastoral poetry. But the clime of Arcadia, 
pursues the historian, above all others required the soothing influence 
of melody, in order to oppose the noxious effects of a keen and 
bracing temperature ; and it is well known, that the peaceful occupa- 
tions of this romantic people were the amusements of the syrinx and 
the lyre. But the natives of Cynetum disdained such enervating and 
(as they seemed) unmanly accomplishments; and the natives of 
Cynetum were marked, he observes, for cruelty unknown to all other 
Greeks.” 

The Greeks, inspired from infancy with the spirit of war, and 
accustomed to regard with scorn the useful operations of mechanical 
industry, considered even the culture of the earth as degrading, and 
assigned to helots, or other slaves, employments which they stigma- 
tized as impairing the dignity of a free-born Hellene. Such arts of 
commerce as might expose their citizens to the risk of offering mer- 
chandize to a slave, a foreigner, or a stranger, were revolting to the 
proud ideas of Grecian independence. 

Excluded thus from those ordinary occupations which in modern 
states are considered as respectable and honourable, the pursuits of 
the field, or the games of the Palestra, remained as the only exercises 
of the accomplished Dorian or Athenian. It was necessary, therefore, 
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that the fine arts should civilize the breast and tame the souls of this 
high-spirited people ; and music, while the sister-art of painting had 
not as yet quitted the garb of infancy, was the ready resource of her 
acute and profound legislators. 

The truth of the same principles may be remarked in the history of 
the Persians and Arabs previously, and at the time immediately subse- 
quent, to the era of Mahomet. 

The vindictive and sanguinary character of the Arabs is well known 
to the nations of Europe. Along the banks of the Red Sea, the ocean, 
and the Persian Gulf, at the earlier periods of Oriental independence, 
lived the Icthyophagi, in the rudest state of primitive barbarism. 
Without the influence of arts to soften, of laws to control, almost of 
language to express their desires, the helpless savage supported an 
existence not far superior to that of the brute. Some, however, of 
this desolate people emerged from such scenes of misery. Hordes of 
wandering freebooters quitted their dreary abodes, and sought happier 
and more secure settlements in the resources of a pastoral life. From 
these descended that formidable race, which, known under the name 
of Bedoweens, have, from age to age, scattered devastation and ruin 
through the climes of the East. 

The Bedoweens, born in a state of separation from the rest of man- 
kind, have been characterized, in every act of intercourse with them, 
by the bitterness of rancour and malevolence. The guarded caravan, 
or the solitary pilgrim, is alike exposed to the incursions of the wild 
freebooter of Arabia. If the Bedoween meet on the desert a lonely 
traveller, he, with remorseless rapacity, strips him of his garment, or 
devotes him to destruction on his resistance. Nor is the practice of 
licentious rapine confined to the lawless ruftian ; the customs of the 
nation support the system of secret and predatory warfare : numerous 
armed bands infest every district, and assume the character of just 
and honourable armies. 

In the civilized nations of Europe, the right is reserved to a few 
powerful sovereigns of carrying arms, or entering into alliances among 
each other; and the transactions of hostile potentates proceed with 
a degree of refinement and a spirit of humanity that tend at least 
to mitigate and cast a veil over the horrors of carnage and bloodshed. 
Among the Arabs every family, often every individual, might be the 
arbiter and avenger of his own quarrel. The acute sensibility of 
honour which feels a stain like a w ound, and regards the intention of 
the offender rather than the injury, sheds its pernicious influence on 
their internal feuds, and transmits from father to son ihe animosities 
of kinsmen, Ignorant of pity or forgiveness, they could protract 
their revenge from year to year, and from age to age, and rest not 
until sanguinary cruelty have steeped their scimitars in the blood of 
their opponents. 

Yet was the attachment of the Arabs to a life of predatory warfare 
scarcely more remarkable than their encouragement of some of the 
arts of peace. Their keen avidity for poetry was displayed at their 
solemn festivals, where genius received its laurels at the hands of the 
haughty warriors. The subjects of their song were the praises of 
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love and woman, the eulogy of martial virtue and renown, and the 
celebration of their uniform concomitant, open generosity of character. 
If the bards of Arabia, in point of delicacy and elegance, are not to 
be estimated at so high a mark as the neighbouring poets of Persia, 
at least they claim no second place for the qualities of fire and 
animation. 

It was in this state of Arabian manners that Mahomet, the sur- 
prising character whose eloquence and force of arms were to exercise 
so mighty an influence over the minds, habits, and manners of man- 
hind, arose in the East. The detail of his chief enterprises, and the 
account of their silent and unseen, yet powerful effect on the languages 
of Persia and Arabia, must be a subject fora future paper. 


PrP. W.R. 





SUNDAY IN PARIS. 


"T's morning—the shops are all open—the cries 

And week-day sights meet our ears and our eyes, 
As the loaded waggons pass us, 

With wheels sticking out a yard at least, 

And housings grotesque that make every beast 
Look like the London Bonassus. 


Tis church-time, and half of the shops are half shut, 
Except in the quarters of trade, where they put 
At defiance what Louis enacted ; 
The streets are as full as before—ard I guess 
The churches are nearly as empty, unless 
Some mummery pageant ts acted. 


When worship becomes a theatical show 
Parisians of course most religiously go 

To pray for the forwardest places, 
Where best they may see a fine uppet for hours 
Before 2 fine altar of tinsel and flowers 

Perform pantomimic grimaces. 





Some gaze on his shoes and his gloves of white kid, 
Or the jewels with which every finger is hid, 
Or his flounces of violet satin ; 
Other eyes on his laces and mitre are kept, 
Attentive to all his Fear ene ny 
The prayers that he mumbles in Latin. 


The senses give thanks—no responses are made, 
And when there’s a pause in the form and parade 
The orchestra strikes up a chorus ; 
The w hen ask, who is that ?—who is this? 
ie women then ask, who is that ?—who ts this? 
While the men slily ogle the singers, and kiss 
Their hands to the sweet Signoras. 


Is there nothing of fervour ?—O yes, you may mark 

Some hobbling old crones in a vestibule dark, 
Who dab in the holy lotion 

Shrivell’d fingers to cross their forehead and breast, 

Then kneel at a chapel with candles dress’d, 

And kiss it with blind devotion. 
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Sunday in Paris. 


They pour from the church—and each fair one begs, 
As she crosses the gutter and shews her legs, 
To know what is next intended ; 
For Sunday ’s devoted to pleasure and shows, 
And the toils of the day of rest never close 
Till both day and night are ended. 


One talks of Versailles—or St. Cloud—or a walk, 

And a hundred ee voices that sing, not talk, 
Instantly second each mover ; 

Some stroll to the Bois de Boulogne ; others stra 

To the Thuilleries, Luxembourg, Champs Elysées, 
The Garden of Plants, or the Louvre. 


But the dinner-hour comes—an important event! 
What pondering looks on the cartes * are now bent! 
And how various—how endless the fare is, 
From the suburb Guinguette, to where epicures choose 
Fricandeaus, fricassées, consommeés, and ragouts, 
At Grignion’s, Beauvillier’s, or Very’s. 


Some belles in the Thuilleries’ walks now appear, 
While loungers take seat round about them—to sneer, 
To chat—read the papers, or slumber. 
In disposing the chairs there are different whims, 
But one for the body, and two for the linbs, 
Are reckon’d a moderate number. 


The Boulevards next are the grand rendezvous, 
Where parties on parties amusement pursue, 

A stream of perpetual friskers, 
From the pretty fe ar oh and the trowser’d Commis, 
The modern Grisette, and the ancient Marquis, 

To the Marshal of France in whiskers. 


Crowds sit under trees in defiance of damps ; 
Th’ Italian Boulevard, with its pendulous lamps, 

By far is the smartest of any— 
With bare elbows, slim waists, and fine bonnets dress’d out, 
Each Parisian beauty may there have a rout 

For the price of the chair—a penny. 


English women are known by their dresses of white ; 
The men by superior neatness and height, 
They talk of gigs, horses, and ponies; 
All look twice as grave as the French—yet their laugh, 
When they choose to indulge it, is louder by half, 
And they turn in, of course, at Tortoni’s. 


The theatres open, some thirty or more— 
All are fill’d, yet the crowd seems as thick as before, 
Regardless of mud, or of weather ; 
You’d swear it were carnival-time—and in sooth 
The town is a fair—every house is a booth 
And the people all crazy together. 


What braying of gongs—what confusion of tongues! 
What a compound of noise from drums, trumpets, and lungs! 
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* Bills of fare. 
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Each striving his neighbour’s to smother ; 
Mimes, mountebanks, conjurers, each have their rings, 
While monkeys and dancing-dogs—roundabouts—swings— 
Are so thick, they encroach on each other. 


HTere’s a dwarf, and a monster, both beautiful sights! 

And there is the man without fingers, that writes 
With his chest, and his grinders after, 

Both done so well, you can’t say which is worst ;— 

There Judy and Punch with a cat is rehearsed, 
Which would move a hermit to laughter. 


Every mansion as full as the street appears ; 

By the mirrors up stairs, and the chandeliers, 
You may see quadrilling bodies ; 

Below some smoke in the Estaminets, 

While others take ice, Roman punch, and sorlets, 


Or chat to the Bar-maid Goddess. 


In all, gaming claims indiscriminate love : 
The dice-box and billiard-ball rattle above, 
If you pass by a palace or stable. 
Below, at the corner of every street, 
Parties of shoe-blacks at cards you may meet, 
The blacking-box serving as table. 


The Palais Royal is a separate fair, 
With its pickpockets, gamblers, and nymphs debonnaire, 
Of character somewhat uncertain : 
But as it is late, and these scenes, | suspect, 
W on’t bear a detail too minute and direct, 
For the present we drop the curtain. H. 





STANZAS 





On hearing that the late Lady W r’s artificial flowers remained in her hair to 
the last ; the severity of her illness precluding change of dress. 


On! take those roses from her hair, 
‘That such a cruel brightness wear ; 
Their frightful beauty shocks us now, 
While pain contracts her pallid brow. 


Had they been cull’d from Nature’s breast, 
In all their dewy sweetness drest ; 

Like her—we should have seen them fade, / 
Like her—wan, drooping, and decay’d. 


But these—the glaring gifts of art, 
No touch of sympathy impart, 
Wearing one fix’d—triumphant glow, 
In mockery of our bitter woe ! 
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ON FEMALE COWARDICE. 


—— ** Oh, quanto 
Beata é la fortissima Donzella!” TAsso. 


IigROINES are generally no great favourites with the sex whose 
deeds they emulate ; men are not fond of female competitors either 
in bodily or mental strength, and she who reads Latin or leaps a tive- 
barred gate is warned off by lordly man as an unlicensed and unquali- 
fied poacher upon his manors. Woe to the Amazon and the blue- 
stocking ! each is too likely to incur the same dreadful denunciation 
which Cardinal Mazarin launched against Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier when she mounted the r ramparts of the Bastille ; ; of each it may 
most probably be said: ‘‘ elle a tué son mari.” For my own part, 
1 differ on these subjects from the generality of mankind: if ever | 
marry, it shall be a woman who can break a horse or has been up in 
a balloon ; and all my daughters shall hunt and learn mathematics in 
order to strengthen their nerves. Feminine tremours and palpitations 
may sound interesting enough to the uninitiated, but alas! they con- 
vey no pleasing ideas to him who has a mother, four sisters, three 
aunts, and six cousins, all the most preposterous and clamorous 
cowards in existence. God bless them all! I love them sincerely, 
perceive and appreciate their numerous good qualities, would do any 
thing on earth to serve and oblige them; bat I wish they would not 
ask me to walk with them about London. Country rambles are bad 
enough, we are sure to meet mad bulls disguised like milch-cows, or 
ruffians in carters’ frocks, to hear a hornet’s hum in every breeze, and 
see adders coiled in every hedge ; but London expeditions are a 
thousand (fmes worse. Unfortunately, my mother and aunts are so 
complimentary as to prefer my arm to any other support ; and, when 
lovers and danglers are not at ‘command, the younger ladies frequently 
request my escort. I find myself unequal to refusal or deimur; but, 
after one of these bewildering excursions, [ return home very kindly 
disposed towards the heroines of history and romance, and often in- 
dulge myself in fond imaginations as to the quiet comfortable walks 
I should have with a Marfisa on one arm, anda Britomart on the 
other. No startings and screamings, no dashing half-distracted into 
a shop at the glimpse of a distant ox, no scampering full speed over 
a crossing because a hackney-coach is at thirty yards distance. I 
feel assured that the Senora Padilla would have made no objection to 
walking past the two cavaliers at the horse-guards, nor would Ald- 
rude, Countess of Bertinoro, have crossed the road to avoid a New- 
foundland dog. Perhaps to some persons there may be nothing 
very alluring in the idea of a lady, who, like Camilla, ‘© medias inter 
cudes exultat,” or like the tiger-nursed Clorinda :— 


«* Chi veste l’ armi, e se d’ uscirne agogna, 
Vassene, e non la tien tema o vergogna’’— 


but I confess I should very much prefer them to Erminia, “ timida e 
sinarrita,” of whom I have, unfortunately, too many specimens in my 
own family. 
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Why should not English ladies be embodied into regiments like the 
King of Dahomey’s three thousand wives, taught to stand fire, and 
cured of all nervous affections for life by the sight of a field of battle ? 
But, if this were objected to, surely female seminaries might be 
established for the express purpose of teaching courage, where the 
pupils should be arranged in classes, and urged to emulation by ex- 
ample and reward. No uncommon bravery, no masculine hardihood 
should be required, but all should be taught to walk quietly by a led 
horse, to see a mouse run across a room without screaming, and not 
to be afraid of cock-chaffers, or father-long-legs ; and prizes should 
be given to those who could touch an unloaded gun without trembling, 
and see a spider on their gown without fainting away. They might be 
carefully instructed in many other useful particulars, and their writing- 
copies might runas follows, ‘* Do not suppose all dogs are mad in the 
_summer,” or ‘ Shrieking does not diminish danger,” or “ Avoid rousing 
your family when the wind moves your shutters.” In two or three years 
great progress might be made in bravery, and there would be time 
enough afterwards for the acquirement of less useful accomplishments. 
Oh that such a system were adopted! Then, and only then might 
we hope to find an Englishwoman capable of imitating the French 
lady celebrated by M. de la Lande, who scrambled up the inclined 
ladder at the top of St. Peter’s, mounted the ball, and leaned upon 
the cross, ‘‘ avec une souplesse et une grace inconcevable.” 1 confess 
myself a little sceptical as to the extraordinary grace of such an 
action ; but I should admire it as the symptom of a stout heart, asa 
tacit renunciation of the nervous tremours, ‘ thrilling shrieks and 
shrieking cries,” for which the generality of the sex are distinguished, 
—as an earnest of peaceful walks, days without hypothetical horrors, 
and nights undisturbed by imaginary housebreakers. 

Any one would suppose that my mother had detected me in a plot 
for her destruction, and that whenever I walked out with her she ex- 
pected me to take the first favourable opportunity of getting her run 
over. She believes none of my assurances, listens to none of my 
arguments, aud looks seriously provoked if I venture to tell her that she 
is in no danger. I must be blind if I do not perceive that every gig- 
horse is ‘‘ skittish,” and I am accused of obstinacy if I refuse to bear 
testimony to her numerous “ hair-breadth escapes.” Then there are 
such long refuges in shops while a line of drays is passing, such 
wearying pauses, such turning of the head from side to side, such 
wild, calculating glances up and down the street, so many faint at- 
tempts and precipitate returns ere the desperate resolution is taken 
to dash over a crossing. I am foolish enough to feel half-ashamed 
of myself when I see the suppressed sneer or broad grin of the pas- 
sengers, while my runaway companion stops to regain her breath 
and collect her scattered spirits ; and T should often persuade her to 
hide her disorder in a hackney-coach, were it not that my eldest sister, 
who is very frequently on my other arm, is so dreadfully frightened 
in a carriage that it would be only an exchange of terrors. Poor 
Charlotte ! she has made up her mind to a broken neck, and reads 
every accident of the kind recorded in the papers, as if it were the 
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counterpart of her own approaching fate. I was so little with my 
sisters during my boyhood, owing to our holidays seldom occurring at 
the same time, that I had left Westminster, aud been three years at 
Oxford, before I became acquainted with Charlotte's peculiar fears. 
The discovery was most unfortunately timed. During the first vaca- 
tion after I took my degree, I resolved to reward myself for past 
study and application by a tour through part of North Wales, and I 
asked my two eldest sisters to be my companions. We had travelled 
but little, and were just at the age to enjoy such an excursion: we 
were to see every sight in our way, climb every mountain, watch the 
sunrise from the top of Snowdon, fill our drawing-books with sketches ; 
in short, we were to be quite happy, and we talked over our plans 
with great delight. .Alas! in anticipation only were they delightful, 
for I never had a more miserable journey in my life. We set out in 
high glee, the weather was beautiful, our health was good, but before 
two days were over, I envied every oneI had left behind me. Char- 
lotte’s fears shewed themselves in a very short time: at the least joit 
she turned pale ; if a waggon passed, she expected it to take off one 
of our wheels; at every corner she put down all the glasses; when we 
were going up a hill, she assured us we were jibbing ; when we went 
down, she clasped her hands, closed her eyes, and seemed screwing 
up her courage to the necessity of being dashed to pieces. Then she 
was always giving directions to the post-boy: now he drove too fast, 
now she was certain the traces were broken ; sometimes a wheel was 
about to take fire, sometimes a horse was on the point of dropping 
down dead. Towards evening my sister Anna’s terrors commenced : 
after six o’clock every man who came in sight was a footpad or a 
highwayman; her purse was always in her hand ready to deliver on 
y ace with tears in her eyes she urged me to make no resistance ; 
and once she positively fainted away because a gentleman, with a 
groom behind him, politely rode up to the carriage-window to inform 
us we had dropped a parcel. As we approached the more moun- 
tainous country, our miseries increased: we were now scarcely ever in 
the carriage; Charlotte insisted upon walking whenever we came to a 
steep or rough road, and as this frequently occurred, we suffered the 
fatigue of pedestrian tourists, were completely tired and spiritless 
when we arrived at our inn, unequal to an evening ramble, and glad 
to go to bed by daylight. I could not even have the satisfaction of 
scolding, for it would have been cruel to reproach one who was 
always reproaching herself, and whose eyes were constantly overflow- 
ing with tears of terror or of penitence. Most desirous notto abridge 
our pleasure, she always fancied herself equal to every undertaking ; 
always assured us over-night that she was ashamed of her previous 
fears, and determined to be more courageous on the morrow. Thus 
encouraged, we set out on ponies, or on foot, to visit some romantic 
scenery ; but half way up a mountain Charlotte’s spirit fails her, the 
danger is too great to be encountered—it is madness, suicide, to 
proceed. She will stay where she is till our return, the servant shall 
remain with her, it will distress her extremely if we do not go on. 
Accordingly all is settled ; but Anna and myself are speedily recalled 
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by violent and repeated screams—Charlotte is now certain that we 
must be dashed to pieces, and she never could forgive herself if she 
permitted us to encounter destruction so inevitable. With clasped 
hands and streaming cheeks she implores us to give up our design: 
fear is infectious, Anna thinks of mountain banditti, and joins in 
the request: I am at length overcome ; and all the evening is spent 
in vain regrets for the follies of the morning. Disappointed and an- 
noyed, condemned either to lonely excursions, or to walks curtailed 
by my sisters’ terrors, I shortened my tour; and, after much fatigue 
and considerable expense, returned to London without having seen 
one half of the beauties I had so long and so often wished to behold. 
Charlotte, the contrite Charlotte, incessantly blames herself for her 
conduct, blushes if we talk of mountains, and weeps at the very 
name of Wales; and by common consent, the four which was to fur- 
nish us with conversation for life, is an interdicted subject in the 


- family. 


My two young sisters’ terrors have chosen different objects, they 
are infected with entomological horrors. On fine warm days in sum- 
mer, ten minutes seldom pass without their starting up in consterna- 
tion, flying to different corners of the room, elevating their handker- 
chiefs in defence, and shrinking their persons into the smallest possi- 
ble compass, in order to avoid a wasp or humble-bee. This is the first 
summer I have been able to persevere in reading aloud to my family ; 
for, thanks to the cold weather in Mav and June, very few of these 
enemies of industry and literature remained to eat apricots and terrify 
young ladies. Their well known hum is the signal for panic and con- 
fusion: down go work and books, and pens and pencils; Jane and 
Mary scream, and take to flight; their sisters seize the first imple- 
ment of destruction that is at hand, and nothing more can be done or 
thought of, till the luckless intruder has paid the penalty of his life ; 
then needles and India-rubber are to be found, and, before employ- 
ment is quietly resumed, another tocsin sounds another skirmish and 
another death. Then there is no persuading these two silly girls to 
join our evening walks in the country. At that refreshing season of 
cool airs and sweet smells, when only a pale streak of light tells 
where the sun last shewed his glorious face, when the constella- 
tions are gradually spangling their various figures on the misty blue of 
the sky, and the soft influence of evening has sweetened those sounds 
which fell harshly on the ear by day, when a dog's distant howl is 
agreeable, and the grating of a waggon’s wheels is listened to with 
pleasure—at this time, when it is so delightful to saunter, not to walk, 
and to chat in subdued tones with those we love; when my spirits, 
my feelings, and my affections, always seem in their best state—at 
this time out come my unfortunate sisters’ deadly foes, the frog, the 
bat, and the cock-chaffer, little suspecting their power of imprison- 
ing two fair damsels, from whose distant tread they would fly in con- 
sternation. Anna, too, is equally prevented from taking an evening 
ramble; for after sun-set the woods and groves are peopled by ban- 
ditti: and if I coax her out, while I am gazing on the boles of the 
trees, silvered by the rising moon, or pausing to catch the notes of 
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a nightingale, her jaundiced eye sees a ruffian crouching behind a 
shrub, or her startled ear detects the distant signal-whistle of a gang 
of robbers; then she catches me by the arm, bids me ask no ques- 
tions, hurries me to the house, bars the door behind her, and in- 
treats me to load my pistols, and fire my blunderbuss out of every 
window. 

Though my sisters make themselves and all about them uncom- 
fortable, and prevent sensible men from wishing to become their com- 
panions for life, yet, as they are young and handsome, they meet with 
much ready assistance and apparent commiseration from their male 
acquaintance, and have always some doughty champion at hand to 
protect them from runaway insects and imaginary ruthans, and to 
admire the changing hue of their complexions, and the pretty agita- 
tion of their elegant-persons ; and, unless they should be disfigured 
by illness or accident, I dare say, that while under thirty, they may 
scream at frisky calves, and faint at spiders and frogs, as often as they 
please, without any fear of exemplifying the fable of the boy and the 
wolf. But my cousin Emma H. has no such claims upon any one’s 
compassion, for alas! she is not handsome enough to be hysterical ; 
her eyes are not sufficiently bright to atone for tears of vain alarm, 
nor will the beauty of her mouth excuse her screaming at caterpillars 
and black beetles. Gentlemen observe ber distress, sneer, and pass 
on; swords do not leap from their scabbards to punish the intrusion 
of a dog, or the purrings of a distant kitten; when she rouses the 
family from their beds trom some causeless terror, the trouble she 
gives is not counterbalanced by seeing her in her night-cap; and 
when she shuts herself in the cellar during a thunder-storm, no gal- 
lant swain begs to accompapy her to her retirement. Poor girl! her 
life is one long panic, she has contrived to unite in herself all possi- 
ble fears and apprehensions ; ; she is scolded by the rigid, lectured by 
the wise, called silly by some, affected by others—her family grieve 
for her, her acquaintance laugh at her; but still her terrors continue 
too stubborn for conquest or control. On one occasion, however, 
she added an instance to the myriads which already existed, of the 
strength of woman's affection—of the mighty power of that love 
which will teach her to make every thing possible in the service of its 
object. Emma is strongly attached to her mother, to whom she was 
the most tender and indefatigable of nurses in an illness which en- 
dangered her life. Quiet was strictly recommended, and Emma 
seemed suddenly gifted with a fairy’s power of treading and moving 
inaudibly. She performed every office required in a sick room with 
magical gentleness and celerity; and, when every other duty was 
done, took her station by her mother's pillow. One morning, while 
the invalid’s hand was yet pressed by her daughter's fingers, she 
gradually fell into a gentle slumber; and Emma, who knew how es- 
sential rest was to her mother’s recovery, hailed this favourable symp- 
tom with inexpressible delight. Notwithstanding the cramp and 
numbness which ensued, Emma inviolably retained her position, 
scarcely permitted herself to breathe, and withdrew her eyes from 
her mother’s face from a sort of indetinable dread, lest their anxious 
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glances should disturb her slumbers. In this situation a slight 
noise was heard, and Emma’s fearful ears detected the approach of 
a mouse. There is no creature of which she has a greater horror ; 
I have seen her countenance change when she heard its distant 
scratching, and she has nearly fainted away at the sight of one in 
atrap. On the present occasion, however, ‘ love mastered fear :” 
she sat perfectly still, and only dreaded lest the tumultuous beating 
of her heart should communicate itself to the hand which held that 
of her mother in its gentle pressure. Presently, the curtains at the 
foot of the bed are seen to move, and in a few moments the little 
creature makes its appearance, fixes its sharp eyes on Emma’s pale 
face, pauses for half a minute, gathers courage from her marble-like 
aspect, and begins to nibble some crumbs which remained on the 
coverlet. Iam certain that what Emma suffered far exceeded mere 
bodily pain, it was the very agony of fear—fear, the intenseness of 
which was not diminished by its folly. The worst, however, was to 
come. The animal, undisturbed by any noise or movement, conti- 
nued to approach still nearer; and, at length, as if commissioned to 
yut Emma’s affection and self-command to the fullest trial, it posi- 
tively touched her hand. She felt a sort of icy pulse pervade every 
limb, her very heart appeared to tremble; but she retained her posi- 
tion, and declares that she felt no apprehension of being made to 
start or scream, for she had a thorough confidence in the efficacy of 
that feeling, which, in the breast of woman, is often stronger than the 
love of lite. Though all within her shook trom agitation, all conti- 
nued statue-like without; and it was not till the mouse was approach- 
ing her mother’s arm, that Emma gently moved her disengaged hand, 
and scared the little monster to its hiding-place. Her mother’s sleep 
continued, she awoke refreshed, and when Emma left the room, lit- 
tle supposed that it was to give relief, by tears and violent agitation, 
to suppressed terror and coucealed suffering. I ought to add, that 
her mother recovered; and that, however ludicrous some of Emma's 
terrors may be, her fear of a mouse is now too sacred a subject for 
ridicule. : 

Mademoiselle de la Rochejaquelin relates a beautiful instance of 
sudden courage springing out of alarmed affection. She was so great 
a coward on horseback, that even when a servant held the bridle, and 
a gentleman walked on each side, she would weep from apprehension. 
Yet, when she heard that her husband was wounded, all former fears 
yielded to her anxiety for him :—‘ Je ne voulus pas rester un mo- 
ment de plus. Je pris un mauvais petit cheval qui se trouvait par 
hasard dans la cour; je ne laissai pas le temps d’arranger les etriers 
qui étaient inégaux, et je partis au grand galop; en trois quarts 
d’heure je fis trois grandes lieues de mauvais chemins.” 

It is thus that woman redeems her follies—thus that she ennobles 
cowardice, and sanctifies defects. I intreat pardon for every thing 
I have said against her—I blush, I apologize, I retract. 1 sat down 
in ill-humour, for the fears of my family had just compelled me to 
reject a ticket for the Coronation ; but I have written myself into a 
tolerable temper, and am better able to appreciate the affectionate 
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anxiety of which IL was the victim. I must pay some price for a 
thousand daily kindnesses and hourly attentions, a wakefulness to 
real danger, which is my safeguard in sickness, a devotedness of 
love which despises trouble and annihilates difficulty. If female fears 
annoy me abroad, female affection blesses me at home; if my mo- 
ther and sisters are determined on dying a violent death, yet they 
would risk infection and danger to preserve my life. Women ought 
not to be more perfect than they are. In virtue and warmth of 
heart they excel us already: add strength of mind, and a calm 
courage, equally removed from ungraceful boldness and unreasona- 


ble fear, and we must seek our spouses in some other planet. 
W. E. 





THE CAT PAINTER.* 


Berore speaking of a man whose whole life was spent in the 
company an contemplation of cats, I am tempted to offer a few ob- 
servations upon the singular fate of these animals, who have experi- 
enced such various treatment from mankind, and upon whom such 
dissimilar and clashing opinions have been entertained. Idolized 
by one people, fac by another ; classed by naturalists in the 
rather unamiable family of lions and tigers ; gifted with the boss 
of murder by the craniologists of these latter days; cats, if they 
were endowed with the faculty of reflection, might, with good 
reason, feel astonished at the strange and capricious destiny re- 
served to them. It was the custom formerly, in some cities of 
Europe, to burn on St. John’s day one of these animals, with all 
the honours of an auto da fe. ‘The Egyptians, on the contrary, 
worshiped them as 1 In their ancient catacombs the mum- 
mies of cats are found in such immense numbers, that one is led to 
suppose that the individuals of the feline race must have been 
amongst the most distinguished benefactors of the human kind. 
If we believe Herodotus, when the house of an Egyptian took 
fire, he first hastened to convey his cats to a place of security, and 
afterwards looked about bis wife and children. The father of 
history has, perhaps, a little exaggerated the love of the Egyptians 
for their four-footed favourites; yet some are bold enough to 
assert, that, even at the present day, there are persons who, though 
otherwise excellent good Christians, would, under similar circum- 
stances, become Egyptians. 

One is inclined to think that the Greeks, who were indebted for 
so many things to the inhabitants of the land of pyramids, would 
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* This article, by M. Depping, of Paris, was read at a late meeting of the 
Société Philotechnique. We noticed it before in page 397 of the Historical Register, 
under the head ‘* Foreign Varieties,” seeing which, M. Depping obligingly forwarded 
it to us at length, 
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have also inherited their affection for these animals; but it is 
| rather surprising that there is not a single passage concerning 
3 them in any of the works of the Greck naturalists. Plutarch, 
who wrote a treatise upon the instinct of beasts, tells several 
4 curious anecdotes of the sagacity of most species of animals. He 
speaks of a goose that evinced the most tender attachment to an 
Egyptian young man ; and of an elephant, which every morning 





3 paid his addresses to a flower-girl, to the very great annoyance of 
; the grammarian Aristophanes, his rival. But Plutarch observes 


the most profound silence with regard to cats. It appears that 
this animal was not domesticated amongst the Greeks. Probably 
the Boileaus of Athens often said, in their satires upon that city, 


“Je pense qu’avec eux tout l’enfer est chez moi; 
L’un miaule en grondant comme'mn tigre en furie, 
L’autre roule sa voix, comme un enfant qui crie.” 


They were, perhaps, of opinion, that the cat was “a selfish and 
faithless servant, that conformed to some of the habits of society, 
without being imbued with its spirit, and whose predatory and 
robber-like disposition had not been totally eradicated, but only 
modified, by a careful education, into the flattering duplicity of a 
knave.” Frown not, fair readers; these are the words of Buffon, 
and not mine. 

This judgment, it must be allowed, is rather uncharitable: the 
more courteous authors of the new French Dictionary of Natural 
History have thought proper to mitigate its severity; they pre- 
tend that we are not justified in supposing that the cat 1s not 
susceptible of attachment; and even venture to add, that no mat- 
ter how perverse its inclinations may be, yet it is still possible, by 
gentle treatment, to correct and communicate to it a character of 
suavity and kindness. 

I am far from wishing to enter the lists for the rigid Buffon 
against his more indulgent successors. I should dread, by taking 
such a part, to find myself opposed to the sentiments of the fairest 
portion of my readers. 

Rousseau, it is said, preferred the cat to the dog, because the 
one has preserved its freedom and independence, while the other 
has willingly entered into bondage. Plog 

The cat is by no means devoid of qualities capable of inspiring 
attachment. Petrarch, whose heart was full of Latira as his mind 
was full of poetry, entertained the most lively affection for a cat, 
the compariion of his solitude. On visiting the country-house in 
which he dwelt, near Padua, one of the first objects that attract 
attention, is a glazed niche in one of the apartments, inclosing an 
embalmed cat, whose demurely proud regard seems to say to the 
traveller, ** And I also was beloved by Petrarch.” ‘The cat has 
succeeded in gaining the affections of a much less gentle and 
amiable person than the lover of Laura ; namely, Mahomet, who 
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preferred cutting off the sleeve of his robe to disturbing the repose 
of his favourite Grimalkin, that had fallen asleep upon it. 

I shall here state an anecdote related by M. Ladoucette:— 
‘Madame Helvetius had a wild cat that continually lay at her 
feet, seemingly always ready to defend her. It never shewed the 
least hostility to the birds which Madame H. kept; and it would 
receive food and caresses from no one but its mistress. At the 
death of this excellent and amiable woman, the poor animal was 
removed from her apartment, but it contrived, the next morning, 
to make its way thither ; it went into the bed, sat upon her chair, 
slowly and mournfully paced over her toilet, and seemed, by its 
plaintive cries, to be ies or regretting its lost friend. It after- 
wards escaped from the house, tled to the cemetery, and, laying 
itself down upon the grave of its mistress, expired apparently from 
grief and despair.” 

If cats were so inclined, they might form a not disreputable 
library of the works written upon them. The author of th 
** Essay upon the Art of Pleasing,” has not disdaimed to consti- 
tute himself. their historiographer. Madame Deshoulieres, De- 
lille, and other poets, have sung their praises ; Gugot Desherbieres 
has consecrated an entire poem to them. Another of their 
friends (the subject of the present article) devoted his whole life 
and talents to their service. This artist, who died at Bern about 
seven years ago, was named Godfrey Mind. He was the son of a 
poor carpenter. A painter, who found him while yeta boy ina 
state of misery and starvation, took compassion on him, gave him 
some lessons in drawing, and aroused a aes taste which he had 


for that art. Young Mind shewed a marked predilection for 


sketching the figures of animals ; but his progress at first was slow, 


as all his time was occupied in colouring plates for an engraver of 


Bern, with whom he worked by the day. He had so little 
capacity for any other kind of instruction, that he could scarcely 
learn to write Ris name. Wearied at length with colouring en- 
gravings from morn till night, he quitted his employer’s house, 
and established himself for the rest of his days a painter of animals, 
or rather of two species of animals—bears and cats. But the lat- 
ter were more peculiarly his favourite studies. He painted them 
in water-colours, in every possible attitude, either alone or in 
groups, with a truth and nature that have, perhaps, never been 
surpassed. 
His masterly sketches might have been Just!y termed “ striking 
portraits of cats.” He caught and depicted every evanescent 
shade and expression of their demure and wily physiognomy—he 
potiveren with mexhaustible variety, the graceful attitudes and 
antastic tricks of the kittens gamboling with the mother cat—he 
represented, with the most eye-beguiling fidelity, the glossy fur 
of their coats ; in a word, the cats painted by Mind appeared to 
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frisk about, and purr upon the paper. An able French painter, 
who never passed through Switzerland without purchasing some 
of Mind’s paintings, called him the Raphael of Cats. Most of 
the sovereigns and persons of distinction who travelled into Swit- 
zerland were anxious to secure specimens of Mind’s cats’ por- 
traits; and they occupy at present a distinguished place in the 
portfolios. of the amateurs of painting. Indeed, it is said, that 
they have preserved more than one valuable collection from the 
Vandal teeth of rats and mice. If this circumstance were well 
authenticated, it would merit being placed alongside the anecdote 
told of the celebrated Grecian painter Zeuxis, whose fruit-piece 
tempted the birds to peck at it. It would have been extraordi- 
nary if Mind had not succeeded in this branch of the art, for the 
animals he undertook to represent were the objects of his ten- 
derest affection, and his constant and only companions. While at 
work, his favourite cat was almost continually by his side; he 
seemed even to carry on a kind of conversation with her. Some- 
times she lay upon his knees, while two or three kittens were 
oo, upon his shoulders; and in this position he has been 
‘nown to remain for several hours immovable as a statue, fearing, 
by the slightest motion, to disturb the repose of his friends. He 
had by no means the same complaisance for the mere mortals who 
came to see him; on the contrary, he received them with very un- 
disguised ill-humour. Besides, the sombre expression of his 
countenance was quite repulsive, so that it very rarely happened 
that any one was tempted to repeat his visit. Indeed, Nature, 
for the most part, had been aia niggard to him of personal 
and mental attractions, that it was this peculiar talent alone that 
threw any interest around him. 

‘The most severe affliction that Mind probably ever experienced, 
was caused by the general massacre of the cats, in consequence of 
an order in 1809 from the police of Bern, a madness having 
manifested itself amongst these animals. ‘The Jewish mothers 
felt not more anguish at the cruel order of Herod for the murder 
of the first-born of Judah, than did Mind upon this latter occa- 
sion. He succeeded, however, in saving his dear Minette from 
the bloody proscription ; but his sorrow for the untimely death of 
eight hundred cats immolated upon the altar of public safety, was 
overwhelming ; and, like Rachd weeping for her children, he was 
not to be comforted. 

The second attachment which shared, though in a minor 
degree, the empire of his affections with the cats, was for the 
bears. His favourite walk was around the inclosure in which the 
magistrates of Bern keep some of those animals, who, as ne 
one knows, figure in the arms of the republic. Mind was so well 
known to them (not the magistrates, but the bears), that the 
moment he appeared, day Tomnaed to meet him with open 
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mouths, certain of receiving from his hands the accustomed bread 
and fruit. 

In the winter evenings, when Mind could neither paint nor pay 
his usual visits to the bears, he still continued to occupy himself 
with his favourite animals, by carving chesnuts into the forms of 
bears and cats: and these pretty trifles, executed with astonishing 
skill and accuracy, were eagerly sought after throughout Swit- 
zerland. 

Thus passed forty years of his hfe, during which he had 
scarcely any communion with his fellow men, except when dis- 
posing of the productions of his talent.* After his death, which 
took place in 1814, the verses of Catullus upon the death of 
Lesbia’s sparrow were pleasantly parodied, and applied to him:— 


“ Lugete 6 feles, ursique lugete, 
Mortuus est vobis amicus.” D. 





LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER VII. 





Seville, 1801. 


THE calamity which has afflicted this town and swept away 
eighteen thousand of its inhabitants +, will more than sutticiently ac- 
count for part of my long silence. But, during the interruption of 
my correspondence, there is a former period for which [ owe you a 
more detailed explanation. 

My travels in Spain have hitherto been as limited as is usual 
among my countrymen. The expense, the danger, and the great in- 
convenience attending a journey, prevent our travelling for pleasure or 
curiosity. Most of our people spend their whole lives within their 
province, and few among the females have ever lost sight of the town 
that gave them birth. I have, however, brought home some of your 
English restlessness; and as my dear friend the young clergyman, 
whose account of himself is already in your hands, had to visit a 
very peculiar spot of Andalusia, I joined him most willingly in his ex- 
cursion, during which I collected a few traits of our national man- 
ners, with a view to add one more to my preceding sketches. 

My friend’s destination was a town in the mountains or Sierra de 
Ronda, called Olbera. A young man of that town had been elected 
to a fellowship of this Major College ; and my friend, who is a mem- 
ber of that body, was the appointed commissioner for collecting the 











* A countryman of Mind’s, M. Koenig, has lately published a series of coloured 
lithographical prints, representing the entire collection of this painter's cats: so 
that those amateurs, who are not fortunate enough to possess any of the originals, 
may at least procure most faithful and tastefully executed copies. 

t The yellow fever, in 1800, 
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»vuebas, or evidence, which, according to the statutes, must be taken 
at the birth-place of the candidate, concerning the purity of his blood 
and family connexions. The badness of the roads, in that direction, 
induced us to make the whole journey on horseback. We were pro- 
vided with the coarse dress which country gentlemen wear on similar 
occasions—a short loose jacket and small-clothes of brown serge; 
thick leather gaiters; a cloak tied up in a roll on the pommel of the 
saddle ; and a stout spencer, ornamented with a kind of patch-work 
lace, made of pieces of various colours, which is a favourite riding- 
dress of our Andalusian beaux. Each of us, as well as the servant, 
whose horse carried our light luggage, was armed with a musket, 
hanging by a hook, on a ring which all travelling-saddles are furnished 
with for that purpose. This manner of travelling is, upon the whole, 
ihe most pleasant in Andalusia. Robbers seldom attack people on 
horseback, provided they take care, as we did, never to pass any 
wooded ground without separating to the distance of a musket-shot 
from each other. 

My fellow-traveller took this opportunity to pay a visit to some of 
his acquaintance at Osuna, a town of considerable wealth, with a 
numerous noblesse, a collegiate church, and a university. At the end 
of our first day’s journey we stopped at a pretty populous village 
called El Arahal. The inn, though far from comfortable, in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word, was not one of the worst we were doomed to 
endure in our tour; for travellers were not here obliged to starve if 
they had not brought their own provisions ; and we had a room with 
a few broken chairs, a deal table, and two flock beds, laid upon 
planks raised from the brick-floor by iron trestles. A dish of ham 
and eggs afforded us an agreeabl@and substantial dinner, and a bottle 
of cheap, but by no means unpleasant wine, made us forget the jog- 
trot of our day's journey. 

We had just felt the approach of that peculiar kind of ennui which 
lurks in every corner of an inn, when the sound of a fife and drum, 
with more of the sporting and mirthful than of the military character, 
awakened our curiosity. But to ask a question, even at the best 
Spanish fonda (hotel), you must either exert your lungs, calling the 
waiter, chambermaid, and landlord, in succession, to multiply the 
chances of finding one disposed to hear you, or adopt the more 
quiet method of searching them through the house, beginning at the 
kitchen. Here, however, we had only to step out of our room and 
we found ourselves within the cook’s dominions. The best neuen 
inns, indeed, consist of a large hall contiguous to the street or road, 
and paved like the former with round stones. At one end of this hall 
there is a large hearth, raised about afoot from the ground. A wood- 
fire is constantly burning upon it, and travellers of all ranks and de- 
grees, who do not prefer moping in their cold, unglazed rooms, are 
glad to take a seat near it, where they enjoy gratis the wit and 
humour of carriers, coachmen, and clowns, and a close view of the 
hostess or her maid, dressing successively in the same frying-pan, 
now an omelet of eggs and onions, now a dish of dried fish with oil 
and love-apples, or it may be the limbs of a tough fowl, which but a 
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few moments before had been strutting about the house. The doors 
of the bed-rooms, as well as that of the stable-yard, all open into the 
hall. Leaving a sufficient space for carriages and horses to cross from 
the front door to the stables, the Spanish carriers, or harrieros, who 
travel in parties of twenty or thirty men and double that number of 
mules, range themselves at night along the walls, each upon his 
large pack-saddle, with no other covering but a kind of horse-cloth, 

called manta, which they use on the road to keep them dry and warm 
in winter. 

Into this truly common-hall were we brought by the sound of the 
drum, and soon learned from one of the loungers who sauntered about 
it, that a company of strolling-players were in a short time to begin 
their performance. This was good news indeed for us, who, un- 
willing to go early to bed with a certainty of not being allowed to 
sleep, dreaded the close of now fast- -approaching night. The per- 
formance, we were told, was to take place in an open court, wherea 
cow- -house, open in front, afforded a convenient situation both for 
the stage and the dressing-room of the actors. Having each of us 
paid the amount of a penny and a fraction, we took our seats under 
a bright starry sky, muffled up in our cloaks, and perfectly unmind- 
ful of the danger which might arise from the extreme airiness of the 
theatre. A horribly screaming fiddle, a grumbling violoncello, anda 
deafening French-horn, composed the band. The drop-curtain con- 
sisted of four counterpanes sewed together; and the scenes, which 
were red gambroon curtains, hanging loose from a frame, and flap- 
ping in the wind, let us into the secrets of the dressing-room, where 
the actors, unable to afford a different person for every character, 
multiplied themselves by the assistance of the tailor. 

The play was ‘‘ El Diablo Predicador”—the Devil turned Preacher— 
one of the numerous dramatic compositions published anonymously 
during the latter part of the Austrian dynasty. The character of this 
comedy is so singular, and so much of the public mind may be learned 
from its popularity all over the country, that 1 will give you an abs- 
tract of the plot. 

The hero of the play, designated in the Dramatis Persone by the 
title of primer galan (first gallant), is Lucifer, who, dressed in a suit 
of black velvet and scarlet stockings—the appropriate stage-dress of 
devils, of whatever rank and station—appears in the first scene 
mounted upon a Griffin, summoning his confidant Asmodeus out of a 
trap, to acquaint him with the danger to which the newly-established 
order of Saint Francis exposed the whole kingdom of darkness. 
Italy (according to the arch-demon) was overrun with mendicant 
friars ; and even Lucca, the scene of the play, where they had met 
with a sturdy opposition, might, he feared, consent to the building 
of a Franciscan convent, the foundations of ‘which were already laid. 
Lucifer, therefore, determines to assist the Lucchese in dislodging his 
cowled enemies from that town; and he sends Asmodeus to Spain 
upon a similar service. The chief engine he puts in motion is Ludo- 
vico, a wealthy and hard-hearted man, who had just married Octavia, 
a paragon of virtue and beauty, thus cruelly sacrificed by her father’s 
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ambition. Feliciano, a cousin of Octavia, and the object of her early 
affection, availing himself of the husband’s ignorance of their now- 
broken engagement, makes his appearance at Lucca with the deter- 
mination of seducing the bride and taking revenge on Ludovico. The 
Guardian of the new convent of Saint Francis, being obliged by the 
rule of his order to support the friars by daily alms collected from the 
people, and finding the inhabitants of Lucca determined to starve 
them out of their city, applies to Ludovico for help. This wicked 
man thrusts the Guardian and his lay brother Antolin—the gracioso of 
the play—out of the house, to be hooted and pelted by the mob. 
Nothing therefore was left for the friars but to quit the town: and 
now, the poet considering Horace’s rule for supernatural interference 
as perfectly applicable to such a desperate state of things, the Nito 
Dios, the Child God*, and Michael the archangel, come down in a 
cloud (you will readily conceive that the actors at our humble theatre 
dispensed with the machinery); and the last, addressing himself to 
Lucifer, gives him a peremptory order to assume the habit of Snint 
Francis, and under that disguise to stop all the mischief he had de- 
vised against Octavia, to obtain support from the people of Lucca 
for the Franciscans, and not to depart till he had built two convents 
instead of the one he was trying to nip in the bud. 

To give, as you say in England, the Devil his due, it must be con- 
fessed, that Lucifer, though now and then exclaiming against the se- 
verity of his punishment, executes his commission with exemplary zeal. 
He presents himself to the Guardian, in the garb of the order, anil 
having Brother Antolin appointed as his attendant, soon changes the 
hearts of the people, and obtains abundant supplies for the convent. 
The under-plot proceeds in the mean time, involving Octavia in the 
most imminent dangers. She snatches from Feliciano a letter, in 
which she had formerly avowed her love to him, which, imperfectly 
torn to pieces, falls into Ludovico’s hands, and induces him to plan 
her death. To accomplish this purpose, he takes her into the coun- 
try, and stabs her in the depth of a forest, before Monk Lucifer, who 
fairly and honestly had intended to prevent the blow, could he have 
come up to the place in time with his lay-companion. 

To be thus taken by surprise puzzles the ex-archangel not a little. 
Still he observes, that since Octavia’s soul had neither gone to heaven, 
purgatory, nor hell, a miracle was on the point of being performed. 
Nor was he deceived in this shrewd conjecture; for the Virgin Mary 
descends in a cloud, and touching the body of Octavia, restores her 
to life. Feliciano arriving at this moment attributes the miracle to 


* The representation of the Deity in the form of a child is very common in 
Spain. The number of little figures, about a foot high, called Nino Dios, or 
Nino Jesus, is nearly equal to that of nuns in most convents. The nuns dress them 
in all the variety of the national costumes, such as clergymen, canons in their 
choral robes, doctors of divinity in their hoods, physicians in their wigs and gold- 
headed canes, &c. &c. The Nino Jesus is often found in private houses; and in 
some parts of Spain, where contraband trade is the main occupation of the people, 
he is seen in the dress of a smugyler with a brace of pistols at his girdle, and a blun- 
derbuss leaning on his arm, 
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the two friars; and the report of this wonder exposes Antolin to a 
ludicrous mobbing in the town, where his frock is torn to pieces to 
keep the shreds as relics. Lucifer now endeavours to persuade the 
resuscitated wife, that, according to the canon law, her marriage has 
been dissolved by death; but she will not listen to the casuistry of 
that learned personage, and returns to her husband. Her unwilling 
protector is therefore compelled to prevent a second death, which the 
desperate Ludovico intends to inflict upon his too faithful wife. After 
this second rescue of the beautiful Octavia, Lucifer makes a most 
edifying address, urging Ludovico to redeem his sins, by giving alms 
to the Franciscans. His eloquence, however, making no impression 
upon the miser, Saint Michael gives the word from behind the scenes, 
and the obdurate man is swallowed up by the earth. Michael now makes 
his appearance; and, upon a very sensible remonstrance of Luciter, 
as to the hardship of his present case, he allows the latter to strip off 
the cowl, and carry on hostilities against the Franciscans by the usual 
means he employs against the other religious orders, 7. e. assaulting 
the monks’ virtue by any means except their stomachs. Food the 
Franciscans must have according to the heavenly promise made to 
their founder.—This curious play is performed, at least once a year, 
on every Spanish theatre; when the Franciscan friars, instead of en- 
forcing the standing rule, which forbids the exhibition of the monkish 
dvess upon the stage, regularly lend the requisite suits to the actors : 
so favourable is the i impression it leaves in favour of that mendicant 
order. 

Our truly Thespian entertainment was just concluded, when we 
heard the church-bell toll what in Spain is called Las Animas—the 
Souls. A man, bearing a large lantern with a painted glass, repre- 
senting two naked persons enveloped in flames, entered the court, ad- 
dressing every one of the company in these words :— The Holy Souls, 
Brother ! Remember the Holy Souls. Few refused the petitioner a 
copper coin, worth about the eighth part of a penny.. This custom 
is universal in Spain. A man, whose chief employment is to be 
agent for the souls in purgatory, in the evening — the only time when 
the invisible sufferers are begged for about the towns — and for some 
saint or Madonna, during the day, parades the streets after sunset, 
with the lantern I have described, and never fails visiting the inns, 
where the travellers, who generally entrust their safety from robbers 
to the holy souls, are always ready to make some pecuniary acknow- 
ledgement for past, and secure their continuance for future favours. 
The tenderness of all sorts of believing Spaniards for the souls in 
purgatory, and the reliance they place on their intercession with God, 
would almost be affecting, did it not originate in the most supersti- 
tious credulity. 

The doctrine of purgatory is very easily, nay, consistently em- 
braced by such as believe in the expiatory nature of pain and suffer- 
ing. The best feelings of our hearts are, besides, most ready to as- 
sist the imagination in devising means to keep up an intercourse with 
that invisible world, which either possesses already, or must soon 
possess, whatever has engaged our affections in this. Grief for a 
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departed friend loses half its bitterness with a Catholic who can firmly 
believe that not a day shall pass without repeated and effectual proofs 
of attachment, on his part, till he join the conscious object of his 
love in bliss. While other articles of the Catholic faith are too re- 
fined and abstract for children, their tender and benevolent minds 
eagerly seize on the idea of purgatory fire. A parent or a brother, 
still kind to them in another world, yet suffering excruciating pains 
that may be relieved, shortened, and perhaps terminated by some 
privation or prayer, are notions perfectly adapted to their capacity 
and feelings. Every year brings round the day devoted by the church 
to the relief of the departed souls, The holy vestments used at the 
three masses, which, by a special grant, every priest is allowed to 
perform that morning, are black. Large candles of yellow wax are 
placed over the graves within the churches, and even the churchyards ; 
those humble places of repose appointed for criminals and paupers 
are not neglected on that day of revived sorrows. Lights are pro- 
vided for them at the expense of the society established in every town 
of Spain for the relief of the friendless spirits who, for want of as- 
sistance, may be lingering in the purifying flames; and many of the 
members, with a priest at their head, visit these cemeteries for nine 
successive evenings. 

Thus, even benevolence, under the guidance of superstition, de- 
generates into absurdity. It does not, however, stop here; but, 
rushing headlong into the ludicrous, forces a smile upon the face of 
sympathy, and painfully compels our mirth where our tears were’ 
ready to flow. The religious ingenuity of the Catholics has gone so 
far as to publish the scheme of a lottery for the benefit of such souls 
as might otherwise escape their notice. It consists of a large sheet 
of paper fixed in a frame, with an open box beneath it. Under dif- 
ferent heads, numbered from one to ninety, the inventor of this pious 
game has distributed the most interesting cases which can occur in 
the debtor's side of the infernal Newgate, allotting to each a prayer, 
penance, or offering. In the box are deposited ninety pieces of card, 
distinguished by numbers corresponding to the ninety classes. Ac- 
cording as the pious gambler draws the tickets, he performs the me- 
ritorious works enjoined in the scheme—generally a short prayer, or 
slight penance —transferring their spiritual value to the fortunate 
souls to whom each card belongs. Often, in my childhood, have I 
amused myself at this good-natured game. But the Inquisition is 
growing fastidious; and though the lottery of purgatory is as fairly 
grounded on the doctrines of Rome, as the papal bulls for the release 
of suffering souls, which are sold for sixpence, with a blank for in- 
serting the name of the person in whose behalf it is purchased, the 
inquisitors, it seems, will not allow the liberation of the departed to 
become a matter of chance, and the lottery scheme has lately been 
prohibited. Fortunately, we still have various means of assisting 
our friends in Hades; for, besides masses, the bulls just mentioned, 
prayers, and penances, the Pope has established eight or ten days in 
the year, on which every Spaniard, (for the grant is confined to Spain) 
by kneeling at five different altars, aud there praying for the extirpa- 
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tion of heresy, is entitled to send a species of habeas animam writ to 
any of his friends in purgatory. The name of the person whose li- 
beration is intended should, for fear of mistakes, be mentioned in the 
prayers. But, lest the order of release should find him already free, 
or perhaps within those gates to which no Pope has ever ventured to 
apply his keys, we are taught to endorse the spiritual bill with other 
names, addressing it finally to the most worthy and disconsolate. 

These privileged days are announced to the public by a printed no- 
tice, placed over the bason of holy water, which stands near every 
church-door; and, as no one enters without wetting his forehead 
with the blessed fluid, there is no fear that the happy season should 
pass unheeded by the pious. The words written on the tablet are 
plain and peremptory: Hoy se saca Anima; literally, ‘‘ This is a soul- 
drawing day.” We must, however, proceed on our interrupted journey. 

Osuna, where we arrived on the second day after leaving Seville, is 
built on the declivity of one of the detached hills which stand as out- 
posts to the Sierra de Ronda, having in front a large ill-cultivated 
plain, from whence the principal church, and the college, to which the 
university of that town is attached, are seen to great advantage. The 
great square of the town is nearly surrounded by an arcade or piazza, 
with balconies above it, and is altogether not unlike a large theatre. 
Such squares are to be found in every large town of Spain, and seem 
to have been intended for the exhibition of tournaments and a kind of 
bull-fights, less fierce and bloody than those of the amphitheatre, 
which bear the name of regocijos (rejoicings). 

The line of distinction between the noblesse and the unprivileged 
class being here drawn with the greatest precision, there cannot be a 
more disagreeable place for such as are, by education, above the lower 
ranks, yet have the misfortune of a plebeian birth. An honest respect- 
able labourer without ambition, yet with a conscious dignity of mind 
not uncommon among the Spanish peasantry, may, in this respect, 
well be an object of envy to many of his betters. Gentlemen treat 
them with a less haughty and distant air than is used in England 
towards inferiors and dependants. A rabadén (chief shepherd), or an 
aperador (steward), is always indulged with a seat when speaking on 
business with his master, and men of the first distinction will have a 
kind word for every peasant, when riding about the country. Yet 
they will exclude from their club and billiard-table a well-educated 
man, because, forsooth, he has no legal title to a Don before his 
name. 

This town, though one of the third order, supports three convents 
of friars and two of nuns. A gentleman of this place who, being a 
clergyman, enjoys a high reputation as a spiritual director, introduced 
us to some of the ladies at the nunneries. By this means I became 
acquainted with two very remarkable characters—a worker of miracles 
and a nun in despair (monja desesperada). The first was an elderly 
woman, whose countenance and manners betrayed no symptoms of 
mental weakness; and whom, from all I was able to learn, it would be 
dithcult to class either with the deceiving or deceived. The firm per- 
suasion of her companions that she is sometimes the object, sometimes 
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the instrument of supernatural operations, inspires them with a respect 
bordering upon awe. It would be tedious to relate the alleged in- 
stances of her reading into futurity, and searching the recesses of the 
heart. Reports like these are indeed easily raised and propagated ; 
but I shall briefly relate one, which shews how stories of this kind 
may get abroad through the most respectable channels, and form a 
chain of evidence which ingenuity cannot trace up to involuntary 
error, and candour would not attribute to deliberate falsehood. 

The community of the Descalzas (unshod nuns) had more than 
once been thrown into great consternation on seeing their prioress 
—for to that othce had her sanctity raised the subject of my story— 
reduced, for many days together, to absolute abstinence from food 
and drink. Though prostrate, and with hardly any power of motion, 
she was in full possession of her speech and faculties. Dr. Carnero, 
a physician well known in those parts for skill and personal respecta- 
bility, attended the patient ; for though it was firmly believed by the 
nuns that human art could not reach the disease, it is but justice to 
say, that no attempts were visible to give it a supernatural character 
among strangers. The doctor, who seems to have, at first, considered 
the case as a nervous affection, wished to try the effect of a decided 
effort of the patient under the influence of his presence and authority, 
for among nuns the physician is next in influence to the confessor. 
Having therefore sent for aglass of water, and desiring the attendants 
to bolster up the prioress into a sitting posture, he put it into her 
hand, with a peremptory injunction to do her utmost to drink. The 
unresisting nun put the water to her lips, and stopped. The phy- 
siclan was urging her to proceed, when, to his great amazement, he 
found the contents of the glass reduced to one lump of ice.—We had 
the account of this wonder from the clergyman who introduced us to 
the nun. Of his veracity I can entertain no doubt; while he, on the 
other hand, was equally contident of Doctor Carnero’s. 

Our visit to the other convent made me acquainted with one of 
the most pitiable objects ever produced by superstition—a reluctant 
nun. Of the actual existence of such miserable beings one seldom 
hears in Spain. A sense of decorum, and the utter hopelessness of 
relief, keep the bitter regrets of many an imprisoned female a pro- 
found secret to all but their confessor. In the present case, however, 
the vehemence of the sufferer’s feelings had laid open to the world 
the state of her harassed mind. She was a good-looking woman, 
of little more than thirty: but the contrast between the monastic 
weeds, and an indescribable air of wantonness which, in spite of all 
caution, marked her every glance and motion, raised a mixed feeling 
of disgust and pity, that made us uncomfortable during the whole 
visit. We had, nevertheless, to stay till the customary refreshments 
of preserves, cakes, and chocolate were served from within the double 
grate that divided us from the inhabitants of the convent. This is 
done by means of a semicircular wooden frame which fills up an 
opening in the wall; the frame turns upon its centre, presenting 
alternately, its concave and its convex side. The refreshments being 
placed within the hollow part, a slight impulse of the hand places 
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them within reach of the visitors. This machine takes the name of 
torno, from its rotatory motion. But I must leave the convents for a 
future letter. 

After a few days not unpleasantly spent at Osuna, we proceeded 
to Olbera. The roads through all the branches of the Sierra de 
Ronda, though often wild and ‘romantic, are generally execrable. A 
mistake of our servant had carried us within two miles of a village 
called Paradas, when we were overtaken by a tremendous storm of 
hail and thunder. Rain succeeded in torrents, and forced us to give up 
all idea of reaching our destination that evening. We, consequently, 
made for the village, anxious to dry our clothes, which were perfectly 
wet through ; but so wretched was the i inn, that it had not a room 
where we could retire to undress. In this awkward situation, my 
friend, as a clergyman, thought of applying to the vicar, who, upon 
learning his name, very civilly received us in his house. The dress of 
this worthy priest, a handsome man of about forty, shewed that he 
was at least as fond of his gun and pointer, as of his missal. He had 
a little of the swaggering manner of Andalusia, but it was softened by 
a frankness and a gentlemanlike air, which we little expected in a 
retired Spanish vicar. The fact is, that the livings being poor, none 
but the sons of tradesmen or peasants have, till very lately, entered 
the church, without well-grounded hopes of obtaining at once a 
placeamong the dignified clergy. But I should rather say that the real 


vicars are exempted from the care of a parish, and, under the name of 


beneficiados, receive the tithes, and spend them how and where they 


please. The nomination of curates belongs to the bishops; some of 


whom, much to the credit of the Spanish prelacy, have of late con- 
trived to raise their income, and thereby induced a few young men, 
who, not long ago, would have disdained the office, to take a par ish 
under their care. The superiority, however, which was visible in our 
host, arose from his being what is known by the name of cura y bene- 
ficiado, or having a church, of which, as is sometimes the case, the 


‘incumbency i is inseparable from the curacy. He was far above his 


neighbours in wealth and consequence ; and being fond of field sports 
and freedom, he preferred the wild spot where he had been born, to a 
more splendid station in a Spanish cathedral. 

The principal, or rather the most frequented, room in the vicar's 
house was, as usual, the kitchen or great hall at the entrance. A 
well- looking woman, about five and thirty, with a very pretty daughter 
of fifteen, and a peasant-girl to do the drudgery of the house, formed 
the canonical establishment of this happy son of St. Peter. Toscrutinize 
the relation in which these ladies stood to the priest, the laws of hos- 
vitality would forbid ; while to consider them as mere servants, we 
shrewdly guessed, would have hurt the feelings of the vicar. Having 
therefore, with becoming gallantry, wound ourselves into their good 
graces, we found no difficulty, when supper was served up, in making 
them take their accustomed places, which, under some pretence, they 
now seemed prepared to decline. 

Our hearty meal ended, the alcalde, the escribano (attorney), and 
three or four of the more substantial farmers, dropped in to their 
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nightly tertulia. As the vicar saw no professional squeamishness in 
my reverend companion, he had no hesitation to acquaint us with the 
established custom of the house, which was to play at faro till bed- 
time ; and we joined the party. A green glazed earthen jar, holding 
a quart of brandy, flavoured with anise, was placed at the feet of the 
vicar, and a glass before each of the company. The inhabitants of 
the Sierra de Ronda are fond of spirits, and many exceptions to the 
general abstemiousness of the Spaniards are found among them. But 
we did not observe any excess in our party. Probably the influence 
of the clergyman, and the presence of strangers, kept all within the 
strictest rules of decorum. Next morning, after taking a cup of cho- 
colate, and cordially thanking our kind host, we took horse for 
Olbera. 

Some miles from that village, we passed one of the extensive woods 
of ilex, which are found in many parts of Spain. In summer, the 
beauty of these forests is very great. Wild flowers of all kinds, 
myrtles, honeysuckles, cystus, &c. grow in the greatest profusion, and 
ornamenta scene doubly delicious from the cool shade which succeeds 
to the glare of open and desolate plains, under a burning sun. Did 
not the monumental crosses, erected on every spot where a traveller 
has fallen by the hands of robbers, bring gloomy ideas to the mind, 
and keep the eye watching every turn, and scouring every thicket, 
without allowing it to repose on the beauties that court it on all sides, 
Spain would afford many a pleasant and romantic tour. Wild boars, 
and deer, and a few wolves, are found in these forests. Birds of all 
kinds, hawks, kites, vultures, storks, cranes, and bustards, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, in most parts of the country. Game, especially 
rabbits, is so abundant in these mountains, that many people live by 
shooting; and though the number of dogs and ferrets probably ex- 
ceeds that of houses in every village, I heard many complaints of annual 
depredations on the crops. 

We had traversed some miles of dreary rocky ground, without a 
tree, and hardly any verdure to soften its aspect, when from a deep 
valley, formed by two barren mountains, we discovered Olbera, on 
the top of a third, higher than the rest, and more rugged and steep 
than any we had hitherto passed. Both the approach and the view 
of the town were so perfectly in character with what we knew of the 
inhabitants, that the idea of spending a week on that spot became 
gloomy and uncomfortable at that moment. 

The rustic and almost savage manners of the noblesse of Olbera are 
unparalleled in Andalusia. Both gentlemen and peasants claim a wild 
independence, a liberty of misrule for their town, the existence of 
which betrays the real weakness which never fails to mix with the 
most absolute despotism of government. An Andalusian proverb 
desires you, “ Kill your man and fly to Olbera"—Mata al hombre y 
vete a Olbera. A remarkable instance of the impunity with which 
murder is committed in that town occurred two years before our visit. 
The alguacil mayor, a law-officer of the first rank, was shot dead by 
an unknown hand, when retiring to his house froman evening tertulia. 
He had offended the chief of a party—for they have here their Capu- 
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lets and Montagues, though I could never discover a Juliet—who was 
known to have formerly dispatched another man ina similar way ; and 
no doubt existed in the town, that Lobillo had either killed the al- 
guacil, or paid the assassin. The expectation, however, of his ac- 
quittal was as general as the belief of his guilt. To the usual dilatori- 
ness of the judicial forms “1 “i country, to the corruption of the 
scriveners or notaries who, in taking down, most artfully alter the 
written evidence upon which the judges ground their decision, was 
added the terror of Lobillo’s name and party, whose vengeance was 
dreaded by the witnesses. We now found him at the height of his 
power ; and he was one of the persons examined in evidence of the no- 
ble birth and family honours of the candidate in whose behalf my friend 
had received the commission of his college. Lobillo is a man between 
fifty and sixty, with a countenance on which every evil passion is 
marked in indelible characters. He was, in earlier life, renowned 
for his forwardness in the savage rioting which to this day forms 
the chief amusement of the youth of this town. The fact is, that 
the constant use of spirits keeps many of them im a state of habitual 
intoxication. One cannot cross the threshold of a house at Olbera 
without being presented with a glass of brandy, which it would be an 
affront to refuse. The exploits performed at their drinking-bouts 
constitute the traditional chronicle of the town, and are recounted 
with great glee by young and old. The idea of mirth is associated 
by the fashionables of Olbera with a rudeness that often degenerates 
into downright barbarity. The sports of the field are generally ter- 
minated by a supper at one of the cortijos, or farm-houses of the 
gentry, where the gracioso or wit of the company is expected to pro- 
mote some practical joke when mischief is rife among the guests. 
The word culebra, for instance, is the signal for putting out the lights, 
and laying about with the first thing that comes to hand, as if trying 
to kill the snake which is the pretended cause of the alarm. "The 
stomachs of the party are, on other occasions, tried with a raw hare 
or kid, of which no one dares refuse to eat his share: and it is by no 
means uncommon to propose the alternative of losing a tooth, or pay- 
ing a fine. 

The relations of the young man whose pedigree was to be exa- 
mined by my friend, made it a point to entertain us, by rotation, every 
night with adance. At these parties there was no music but a guitar, 
and some male and female voices. Two or four couples stood up for 
seguidillas, a national dance, not unlike the fandango, which was, 
not long since, modified into the bolero, by a dancing-master of that 
name, a native of the province of Murcia, from which it was originally 
called Seguidillas Murcianas. The dancers, rattling their castanets, 
move at the sound of a single voice, which sings couplets of four 
verses, with a burthen of three, accompanied by musical chords that, 
combining the six strings of the guitar into harmony, are incessantly 
struck with the nails of the right hand. The singers relieve each 
other, every one using different words to the same tune. The subject 
of these popular compositions, of which a copious, though not very 
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elegant collection is preserved in the memory of the lower classes, is 
love, and they are generally appropriate to the sex of the singer. 

The illumination of the room consisted of a candil—a clumsy lamp 
of cast-iron, hung up by a hook on an upright piece of wood fixed on 
a three-footed stool, the whole of plain deal. Some of the ladies 
wore their mantillas crossed upon the chin so as to conceal their fea- 
tures. A woman in this garb is called tapada; and the practice of 
that disguise, which was very common under the Austrian dynasty, 
is still preserved by a few females in some of our country-towns. | 
have seen them at Osuna and El Arahal, covered from head to foot 
with a black woollen veil falling on both sides of the face, and crossed 
so closely before it that nothing could be perceived but the gleaming 
of the right eye placed just behind the aperture. Our old dramatic 
writers found in the tapadas an inexhaustible resource for their plots. 
As the laws of honour protected a veiled lady from the intrusions of 
curiosity, jealousy was thus perpetually mocked by the very objects 
that were the main source of its alarms. 

My introduction, at the first evening-party, to one of the ladies of 
Olbera, will give you an idea of the etiquette of that town. A young 
gentleman, the acknowledged gracioso of the upper ranks, a charac- 
ter which, in those parts, must unite that of first bully to support it, 
had from the day of our arrival taken us under his patronage, and 
engaged to do for us the honours of the place. His only faults were 
drinking like a fish, and being as quarrelsome as a bull-dog ; au reste, 


he was a kind-hearted soul, and would serve a friend the whole’ 


length of the broad-sword, which, according to the good old fashion, 
he constantly carried under the left arm, concealed by the large fold- 
ings of his cloak. At the dances he was master of the ceremonies, 
and, as such, he introduced us to the company. We had not yet 
seated ourselves, when Don Juan de la Rosa--such was our patron's 
name—surprised me with the question, which of the present ladies I 
preferred to sit by. Thinking it was a jest, I made a suitable an- 
swer; but I soon found he was serious. As it was not for me to inno- 
vate, or break through the laudable customs of Olbera, no other cause 
remained for hesitation but the difhiculty of the choice. Difficult it 
was indeed ; not, however, from the balanced influence of contending 
beauty, but the formidable host of either coy or grinning faces, which 
nearly filled one side of the room. To take my post by one of the 
rustic nymphs, and thus engage to keep up a regular flirtation for the 
evening, was more, | confess, than my courage allowed me. Revers- 
ing, therefore, the maxim which attributes increased horror to things 
unknown, I begged to be introduced to a tapada who sat ina corner, 
provided a young man of the town, who was at that moment speaking 
with her, had not a paramount claim to the place. The word was 
scarcely spoken, when my friend, Don Juan, advanced with a bold 
step, and addressing his townsman with the liberty of an established 
gracioso, he declared it was not fit for a clown to take that place in- 
stead of the stranger. The young man, who happened to be a near 
relation of the lady, gave up his chair very good-humouredly, and I 
was glad to find that the airiness and superior elegance of shape, 
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which led me to the choice, had directed me to a gentlkewoman. My 
veiled talking partner was highly amused—lI will not say flattered— 
with what she chose to call my blunder, and pretending to be old and 
ugly, brought into full play all my Spanish gallantry. The evening 
was passed less heavily than I dreaded ; and during our stay at Olbera 
we gave a decided preference to the lady of whom I had thus strangely 
declared myself the cortejo pro tempore. She was anative of Malaga, 
whom her husband, an otticer on half-pay, had induced to reside in his 
native town, which she most cordially detested. Perhaps you wish to 
know the reason of her disguise at the dance. Moved by a similar 
curiosity I ventured to make the inquiry, when I learned that, for 
want of time to dress, she had availed herself of the custom of the 
country, which makes the mantilla a species of dishabille fit for an 
evening party. 

In-the intervals of the dance we were sometimes treated with dra- 
matic scenes, of which the dialogue is composed on the spot by the 
actors. This amusement is not uncommon in country-towns. It is 
known by the name of juegos—a word literally answering to plays. 
The actors are in the habit of performing together, and consequently 
do not find it difficult to go through their parts without much hesita- 
tion. Men in women’s clothes act the female characters. The truth 
is, that far from being surprised at the backwardness of the ladies to 


join actively in the amusement, the wit and humour of the juegos is 


such, that one only wonders how any modest woman can be preseut 
at the performance. 

One night the dance was interrupted by the hoarse voice of our 
worthy friend Don Juan, who happened to be in the kitchen on a 
visit to a favourite jar of brandy. The ladies, though possessed of 
strong nerves, shewed evident symptoms of alarm; and we all hurried 
out of the room, anxious to ascertain the cause of the threatening 
tones we had just heard. Upon our coming to the hall, we found the 
doughty hero standing at a window with a cocked gun in his hands, 
sending forth a volley of oaths, and protesting he would shoot the first 
man who approached his door. The assault, however, which he had 
thus gallantly repulsed, being now over, he soon became cool enough 
to inform us of the circumstances. Two or three individuals of the 
ailverse party, who were taking their nightly rounds under the win- 
dows of their mistresses, hearing the revel at Rosa's house, were 
tempted to interrupt it just by setting fire to the door of the entrance- 
hall. The house might, in a short time, have been in flames, but for 
the unquenchable thirst of the owner, which so seasonably drew him 
from the back to the front of the building. 

We were once retiring home at break of day, when Don Juan, who 
never quitted us, insisted upon our being introduced at that moment 
to one of two brothers of the name of Ribera, who had, the evening 
before, arrived from his farm. Remonstrance was in vain: Don Juan 
crossed the street, and ‘ the wicket opening with a latch,” in primitive 
simplicity, we beheld one of the most renowned braggadocios of 
Olbera lying in bed, with a gun by his side. Ribera, so uncere- 
moniously disturbed, could not help. greeting the visitors in rather 
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rough language; but he soon was appeased, on perceiving that we 
were strangers. He sat up in his bed, and handed to me a tumbler 
of brandy, just filled from the ever-present green jar that stood within 
his reach upon a deal table. The life I was leading had given me a 
severe cough, and the muzzle of Ribera’s gun close to my head would 
scarcely have alarmed me more than the brim-full ruammer with which 
I was threatened. A terrible fit of coughing, however, came to my 
assistance ; and Don Juan interposing in my favour, I was allowed to 
lay down the glass. 

The facetiousness of the two Riberas is greatly admired in their 
town. These loving brothers had, on a certain occasion, gone to bed 
at their cortzyo (farm), forgetting to put out the candil, or lamp, hung 
up at the opposite end of the hall. The first who had retired urged 
that it was incumbent on him who sat up latest, to have Jeft every 
thing in proper order; but the offender was too lazy to quit his bed, 
and a long contest ensued. After much, and pits not very tem- 
perate disputing, a bright thought seemed to have crossed the younger 
brother. And so it was indeed ; for stopping short in the argument, 
he grasped the gun, which, as usual, stood by his bed side, took a 
sure aim, and put an end both to the dispute and its subject, by shoot- 
ing down the candil. The humour of this potent conclusion was uni- 
versally applauded at Olbera. I have been assured that the same 
extinguisher is still, occasionally, resorted to by the brothers; and a 
gun heard in the night, infallibly reminds the inhabitants of the 
Riberas’ lamp.* . L.D. 





FROM PANANTI. 
I Bact. 


It venduto Signor Giuda bacid 
Retro bacia colei ch’ egli compro. 


Whom sordid Judas sold he kiss’d, we’re taught, 
But you kiss nobody, save those you’ve bought! 





* In De Rocca’s ** Memoires sur la Guerre des Frangais en Espagne,” there is a 
trait so perfectly in character with Don Leucadio’s description of the people of 
Olbera, that I must beg leave to transcribe it :— 

‘¢ Nous formimes un bivouac dans une prairie entourée de murs, attenante 
A l’auberge qui est sur la route au bas du village. Les habitants furent, pendant 
le reste du jour, assez tranquilles en apparence, et ils nous fournirent des vivres; 
mais, au lieu d’un jeune beeuf que j’avais demandé, ils nous apportérent un 4ne 
coupé en quartiers: les hussards trouvérent que ce veau, comme ils ]’appellaient, 


. avait le gofit un peu fade ; mais ce ne fut que long-temps aprés que nous apprimes 


cette bizarre tromperie, par les montagnards eux-mémes. Ils nous criaient souvent, 
dans la suite, en tiraillant avec nous, ‘ Vous avez mangé de ]’ane A Olbera.’ 
C’était, dans leur opinion, la plus sanglante des injures qu’on pfit faire 4 des 
chrétiens.” ; 

De Rocca’s book abounds in lively pictures of Spanish manners, especially in the 
account he gives of the Serrania de Ronda: without giving way to national partiali- 
ties, he does full justice to his mortal enemies, and represents them in the most 
favourable colours which were consistent with truth. 
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THE LOTTERY. 


Jacta est Alea. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 


Many misguided persons, from taking a superficial view, 
despise the lottery ; talk of its demoralizing effects, and wonder 
why some tax cannot be laid on, in addition to our thousands, old 
and new, that may supplant it. Uninitiated in the arcana of 
government, I cannot answer this question but by supposing that 
no other adequate substitute can be found equally profitable. For 
my own part, I look upon the managers of the lottery as the 
diseurs de bonne aventure; and thank Heaven that our financiers, 
in their wisdom, have made it an integral part of their system ; 
treating all cavillers at so profitable a source of revenue, as per- 
sons of no knowledge on state subjects. 

Who will say, that an satsiiliahnaent which tells so well, and 
contributes so much to the happiness of different individuals, 
ought not to be supported? The lottery is a game of rouge et 
noir on a more extended foundation ; tha however, a vast 
advantage on the score of respectability. The Exchequer is the 
bank-keeper ; and the agents, Messieurs Hazard, Bish, Swift, and 
Co. are dealers of the game, and repeat le jeu est fait* with the 
confidence of experienced practitioners, domg great credit to the 
character of their respective tables. 

Those who take into consideration the magnitude of this esta- 
blishment, must confess, that it required real sublimity of concep- 
tion to — a scheme for ‘Witsoe eighteen millions of 
persons to play at one table, and boldly to stake the bank against 
them all. But we live in extraordinary times :—the tempest seems 
to be no longer the sailor’s dread—hot water conducts the cockney 
on his voyage to Margate, not without terror and sea-sickness, 
but in perfect security—people walk across rivers dry-shod—and 
Colonel Congreve kills the leviathans at the North Pole with his 
sky-rockets.+ Those who are able to calculate the doctrine of 
chances, like Hoyle and other master-spirits, will acknowledge the 
superior attractions which the lottery holds out to every lover of 
ane pray. That which keeps the hazard of the game alive 
is the principle of most value to them. The spes incerta futuri, 
the hopes and fears held in equal balance, augment the ardour 
of the adventurer in his favourite pursuit. Obstacles are but bel- 
lows to raise higher the flame, that ill-luck might otherwise extin- 
guish in vulgar souls; they increase the conflagration that lights 





* “The game is made’’—an exclamation repeated at the commencement of 
every game of rouge et noir. 

t Captain Scoresby has written to Colonel Congreve from the northern fishery, 
that he baa used his rockets, successfully, for killing whales ! 
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him on to fortune. His pecuniary losses attach him closer to 
his object, as the spaniel dings more fondly to his master, the 
more he is beaten. Failures in the lottery are but spices and can- 
tharides, which stimulate the passions of its admirers, and increase 
their number. ‘The ten thousand blanks to a prize are forgotten 
in trying the “‘ towering Alps” of fortune, where always 


‘* The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last.” 
But there is a moral motive for adventuring, highly in favour of 
trying one’s fortune in the lottery; how many it may actuate, Is 
another question—its beneficial result remains the same—it is to 
be found in the reflection of La Rochefoucault, that fortune 
breaks us of many faults, which reason cannot.” 

This game, being privileged, possesses the advantage of free- 
dom from the troublesome visitors of Bow-street ; who often spoil 
the best run of hazard, at the west end of the town, by acting 
upon the information of some rascally loser, and dragging the 
whole establishment before the magistrates. At the Exchequer 
hazard-table, no such danger is to be apprehended: the arm of 
power throws its protecting shicld over the bank there, and 
evinces its paternal care yet farther, in the appointment of half a 
dozen sworn commissioners, who are bound to see fair play, and 
keep the table in order ; as well as guard against black-legs. This 
latter hint was, no doubt, taken from the Palais Royal, where 
gens-Carmes are stationed at all houses of play, for the same 
purpose. Who could have believed, a few years ago, that we 
should so openly tolerate a French fashion? Even as late as 
1814, when French eggs were brought over to Brighton, and re- 
tailed at a very low rate, a number of fat dowagers, aldermen, 
and others, who happened to be there bathing and swallowing 
salt water, held a consultation upon the propriety of eating 
them, lest they should imbibe jacobinical principles by their 
mastication. : 

But, to return to the advantages of the lottery. In conse- 
quence of the before-mentioned precautions, the most expert 
“Greek” has no better chance of filling his pockets than he who 
is uninitiated ; and no “ pigeons” are pluck, unless all may be 
so deemed who venture a guinea in the game—a point I shall not 

resume to decide. What, though the chances of winning may 
” estimated as one to ten thousand, still somebody must share the 
prizes; and, as betore observed, this inequality can only be 
rationally considered by persons of spirit, emulous of fortune, and 
impatient of her favours, as an excitement to fresh daring. ‘The 
energy of the ambitious man becomes stronger by resistance ; it 
acquires an impetus at the sight of every fresh accumulation of 


difficulties, which enables him, finally, to surmount them all. 
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Nor is he who advocates the lottery deprived of certain advan- 
tages, which the lesser stars in the hemisphere of play enjoy. He 
knows, as well as they, that, according to the Italian proverb, it 
may sometimes unavoidably negess that “ the man who lives by 
hope will die by hunger ;” and he has it ey in his power to 
prepare for a an event. Famine is equally free to put him out 
of pain, and the walls of a prison are as much at his service, as at 
the service of practitioners at more ignoble games. Above all, he 
has the consolation of dying like a gentleman, if he chooses; a 
cheering prospect, well calculated to a him up to the last, and 
st te, | by the consciousness that he is not without an ulti- 
mate resource, act fortune as she may. Gunpowder—that glo- 
rious invention—libelled by Milton, but extolled by the physician 
Rabelais as a never-failing aperient—gunpowder offers itself for a 
remedy. By this, though administered in a small quantity, losses 
in the lottery may be successfully nepere indeed, it is a fashion- 
able and fascinating prescription, unknown in ancient times, or its 
praises must have reached us. Brutus would never have used 
the sword with which he killed Caesar, to demi-deify himself— 
Hannibal would never have made himself look black in the face 
with poison—nor would Cato have stabbed himself with a clumsy 
Roman sword, and begrimed his couch with his entrails, could 
either have quitted the world by the use of a Joe Manton, or one 
of Mortimer’s duelling pistols, made and sold expressly for the 
latter purpose, in the best of all Christian countries ! 

A resource then remains to palliate all losses by the lottery ; 
and life may be let out, ** decently and in order,” from that part of 
the body most agreeable to the fancy of the operator. Nothing 
follows to disgust the most fastidious coroner’s juryman, and 
force him to give a hasty verdict of félo de se, without a proper 
regard to what the rank and condition of the deceased might have 
been when alive. The idea of “ looking ugly when one’s dead,” 
may also be avoided, by a proper consideration of the best method 
of applying the instrument. 

I hope the reader will excuse this digression, if it may be so 
denominated, though it belongs to the very nature of my sub- 
ject. But, to resume: those who pub object to lotteries, 
and exclaim, “* save me” from men 


‘“* whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property, stript off by sudden chance”— 





know nothing at all of the matter, and speak ignorantly, as if there 
were no enjoyments attached to adventuring in them. 

While the lottery exists, and it is not obligatory to gamble in 
it, no parliamentary enactment having yet been Saad ti oblige 
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persons to tempt fortune that way, all have a right to do as they 
please with their ready cash. ‘The chance of success is not the 
only advantage they purchase with a ticket:—there are others, 
equally enjoyed by those who are fortunate and unfortunate. It 
is surely but fuir to take into consideration the quantum of happi- 
ness engendered in all holders of tickets, by the prospective enjoy- 
ment 0: fortune’s favours for five or six months before a drawing. 
Persons of wealth and of no fancy—or commercial men, whose 
trade is little better than play, being composed of what they call 
gee —men with ledgerdike countenances, seen about 
the Exchange at noon-day, for example, calculate on the single 
chance of profit. Merely entering the number of their ticket in 
their pocket-books, they wait the moment of decision with a most 
provoking coolness, reasoning, that they may perhaps be fortunate 
m the lottery, as well as in the last purchase of stock for account, 
being, as they fancy, in luck’s way. Unpoetical beings! But it is 
not so with your poor and warm-hearted, sanguine, high-spirited 
dispositions :—they often, in fancy, beg the question of getting a 
prize, and that being granted, revel, with “sober certainty of 
waking bliss,” in illusions of the most luxurious delight. They 
build castles on earth and in the air. Like pte in the 
** Arabian Nights,” with his basket of glass, so they with their 
paper ticket buy ‘diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of precious 
stones, houses, estates, slaves, eunuchs, and horses ;” they * keep 
a good house, make a great figure in the world”—think themselves 
princes, and ‘demand the Grand Vizier’s daughter in marriage ;” 
and they “ride upon a fine horse, with a saddle of cloth of gold, 
finely embroidered with diamonds and pearls.” Some direct their 
ideas ae higher, and become senators, or nobles. Among other 
castle-builders, the poor lover fancies himself in the arms of a 
mistress, who had before treated him with disdain on account of 
his poverty ; and the artless country-girl anticipates the a 
she shall give her swain, by flinging herself and twenty thousand 
pounds into his arms, while the simple fellow will not even dream 
of her having made the purchase of a ticket. The London cox- 
comb sets up an equipage upon the strength of his expectations, 
figuring in the vuek on a Sunday with the demireps of fashion, 
and thus raises something tangible upon a remote contingency. 
The sober student, whom the hope of fortune has tempted to buy 
a ticket, calculates upon the accession his library will receive, if— 
for he remembers the subjunctive mood—fortune should smile 
upon him. Having studied mathematics, however, and learned 
to calculate chances, he is not sufficiently confident of success to 
involve himself beforehand ; though rg his pillow, at night, he 
contemplates sundry fine editions of the learned authors coming 
into his possession, and dreams of purchasing divers rare manu- 
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scripts from a collector of his acquaintance, or getting possession 
of Aldine editions of the classics. ‘The lawyer has visions, in 
which he beholds himself enabled to obtain by the profits of his 
ticket, judiciously applied, the situation of a petty judge in some 
distant corner of the land, for which he has been well qualified by 
a long practice in confounding right and wrong, and inverting 
common sense. 

Who, then, will contend that the lottery is not a source of actual 
enjoyment ?— that the delight experienced in these visionary 
speculations is not well worth a little play, and risk of cash, even 
before the moment of decision? At whist, basset, quadrille, and 
other inferior games, there is no time for the rich treats of fancy 
afforded by the lottery — the events are too hurried, and the 
mind is kept in a feverish agitation until the decision is over; but 
the lottery keeps the mind active for months, and draws out the 
golden cord of prospective pleasure to its most attenuated ex- 
tent. Some dull seoala, 1h is true, may feel like Alnaschar before- 
mentioned, when he kicked his basket of glass to pieces, by the 
sale of which he promised himself so much future greatness ; but 
it cannot surely be denied, by the most disdainful moralist, that 
the hours of life got over in tasting ideal happiness, might not be 
admitted towards balancing pecuniary losses. 

The miser may say, that such foretastes of riches will not 
actually fill a coffer; and the mathematician may condemn the 
schemes of such projectors as illusory and imaginative ; but, while 
they lasted, neither Euclid nor hoarded gold ever conferred much 
more enjoyment on man; and if such wctsag are evanescent, 
those from gold and diagrams are so too, having a very little longer 
duration. A Frenchman is the true hinaiaer for the lottery ; 
when he has lost half his estate, he shrugs his shoulders, exclaims, 
“ Mon Dieu! cest le diable—cette Loterie-la!” forgets his ill- 
fortune in a week, and plunges again into the delirium of hopeful 
expectation. In this view of the subject, then, 


** Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


La Harpe stupidly enquires, ‘Si elle (la loterie) n’eteint pas 
dans le peuple tout émulation louable—tout amour de travail ?” 
Who ever < cate this? Monsieur La Harpe supposed that he 
had made a wonderful discovery! This is one great advantage 
the lottery possesses, particularly in times like the present, when 
work is scarce, and hands are plenty. That political economists 
have not encouraged it among the labouring Seamel as a means 
of throwing the labour into fewer hands still, is their own fault :— 
but their science is yet only in an incipient state. 

An apothecary in the West of England having —arewe a 
lottery-ticket, soon afterwards dreamed that it would come up a 
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prize of twenty thousand pounds. He was immediately charmed 
with the idea of giving up business, abandoning the spatula and 
syringe, the study of the pharmacopeia, and the composition of 
diuretics and cathartics. For hours at night his busy fancy 
ye eh up honours that would accrue to him, elevating him from 
an honest burgess to the portly and rubicund dignity of an alder- 
man in his native town; ond ascending still Ingher, she at last 
presumptuously gave him a seat in new. Seer This imaginar 
distinction produced an actual change of conduct; and while 
making up pills, he ever fancied himself addressing the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Honest Sancho Panza, when asleep, 
was asked what he was doing, and he replied, “1 govern,” think- 
ing of his promised island. The poor apothecary, sleeping or 
wakiiiy; always talked of the ** Honourable House,” and “ Mr. 
Speaker.” Whether he dreamed that, after a course of time and 
long parliamentary service, he should get a peerage, is uncertain. 
After the day of drawing he went to the post-office, expecting a 
letter with news of his fortune being consummated. Some wags of 
his acquaintance, however, had previously obtained and opened it ; 
and finding he had got a prize of 20/., they added three cyphers, 
and again sealed it up. The effect was as might have been ex- 
vere ; the son of Esculapius returned home, and with his cane 
proceeded to break the utensils of his trade. Gallipots and phials 
flew into fragments on every side: astringents mingled with laxa- 
tives; caustics encountered cooling lotions; electuaries became 
syrups; pills were metamorphosed into salves; and solutions and 
ecoctions were fabricated, unknown in the art of compounding, 
but, no doubt, equally efficacious with any of his others in practice. 
Some days elapsed before the truth was discovered ; when the 
imaginative disciple of Galen, in despite of his losses and the ridi- 
cule he had incurred, confessed that the pleasure he had derived 
from his prospective honours nearly compensated for all his losses. 
He had certainly the power of bringing imagination and reality 
into closer contact than any other human being out of Bedlam. 
Here, then, is a striking instance in support of my argument, 
and in favour of the imaginative enjoyments afforded by the 
lottery. Philosophers well know how to appreciate the value of 
these ; and if life be ‘a jest,” as Gay asserts it to be, or rather, 
perhaps, a composition of jests, this national game must contribute 
not a little to heighten their piquancy. ‘ 
S. 
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A WINTER-NIGHT STORY. FROM THE GERMAN, 


TRavELLING in the North of Germany about the middle of 
winter, I was once overtaken by a snow-storm, and forced to take 
shelter for the night at an obscure inn, between Preetz and Kiel. 
It was a low house of one story; and, as far as the storm allowed 
me to judge, of a mean and poor appearance. At any other time 
I might have scorned to alight there; but in my situation then, I 
was glad of any place, however pultry, that could shelter me from 
the pitiless storm. On entering, I went into the kitchen to ary 
myself at the fire, and, to give the Devil his due, found myself 
in much more comfortable quarters than I had any reason to ex- 
pect from the outside appearance of the building. As soon as I 
entered, the hostess heaped more wood on the fire: its light crack- 
ling blaze, banishing gloom from every corner, gave a cheerful ap- 
pearance to the apartment; and, as I toasted my feet at the fire, 
dressed in the landlord’s ponderous big coat, 1 laughed at the 
wind howling in the north-east, and driving the large snow-flakes 
against the little windows. I soon found that my servants and I 
were not solus (if I may use the expression without being in- 
dicted for a bull); one or two more travellers had been forced in by 
the inclemency of the night. Laying restraint aside, we were 
soon on the very best terms, and passed a part of the evening 
pleasantly enough, in trying to settle which would be the best way 
of amusing ourselves for the remainder. Singing was proposed ; 
but no one could sing. Cards were sadeatt ut I played no 

e except whist. ess. I proposed, and had singled out 
the landlady’s pretty black-eyed daughter for my partner; but 
then who was to a be We were fairly at a stand. “‘ Gentlemen,” 
said an interesting-looking old man, who was sitting in a corner, 
and wore a tremendous pair of spectacles on his nose, ‘ Gentle- 
men, if you will allow a poor wandering bard to make the attempt, 
I will try for an evening to entertain you. Ye may have heard 
prettier narratives, penene but ‘the will must be taken for the 
deed.”” This frank pro met our cordial wishes, We seated 
him in the host’s large chair beside the fire ; we heaped on more 
wood, till the cheerful blaze reached the very top of the chimney 
—we gathered round the fire in silence, and the old man having 
taken a good dram of Hollands to raise the spirit within, thus 
began the recital of “* The First Spring.” 

‘* Autumn was coming on, when Adam and Eve descended weep- 
ing from the heights of Paradise. They were quitting its gay bloom- 
ing flowers, and verdant prairies ever smiling in the robes of spring, 
for a dreary and desolate clime—and its woodlands and brakes where 
innocence loved to sport, were to be exchanged for wild forests already 
struck with the curse of the Creator. Their look was lost in terror 
at the gloomy depth of the valleys they were henceforth to inhabit. 
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A drizzling haze spread itself before them, exhaling a freezing damp- 
ness which chilled their blood, and covering the whole country with 
a veil of a cold pale whiteness. Eve turned round: Adam turned 
back likewise ; and both, for the last time, cast in mournful silence a 
long and lingering look on Paradise. Light airy clouds were hovering 
over it, gilded with the last rays of the setting sun. The cherub 
had lowered the point of his flamy sword. He raises it again, and 
seems to shut out hope for ever. At the sight a faintish sickness 
entered her heart, and the first cold shivering ran through the veins of 
our common mother. 

“They descend from the mountain amid the darkness of night. 
They hear the crash of the hurricane among the trees, and the tor- 
rents sweeping over the pointed cliffs, and foaming and dashing from 
rock to rock, and hurrying down to the bottom of the valley; behind 
them, like the lightning, glistens the terrible sword of the cherub. 
Its distant blaze dimly and partially flashing on the savage scene 
around them, throws on it an appearance even still more awful and 
terrific. By its light they distinguish their own shadows stretching 
themselves far before them. At the sight they are troubled ; Eve is 
seized with new fear. 1 

«When they had reached the bottom of the valley, the angel of the 
Lord approached them. ‘ Adam,’ said he, ‘ receive these grains 
from Paradise; thou hast been commanded to cultivate the earth by_ 
the sweat of thy brow:’ and he presented him sume grains of wheat 
in the shell of a cocoa-nut. Immediately he takes flight. His 
sword cleaves the air with a noise like the roaring thunder, and is re- 
echoed with tenfold violence from rock to rock and from valley to 
valley. 

¥ ‘Adein and Eve prostrate themselves on the damp earth: darkness 
environs them, and their prayer is wafted to heaven on the dews of 
the evening. Then they saw before them, rising majestically above 
the pines of the mountain, the star of night sailing in all her glory, 
and following a steady course amid an ocean of pearls. For the first 
time was she a source of consolation to weary man. The eyes of 
Eve are suffused with soft tears, and, rising, she tenderly supports her- 
self in the arms of Adam. 

‘“‘The propitious light of the moon enabled them now to perceive 
close at hand a grotto, hollowed out in the face of the rock. The ivy 
and the wild vine clambered around it, and, falling back in long rich 
clusters, were washed by a clear brook that trickled past, and the light 
branches undulating in the opposing stream, raised a soft gentle mur- 
mur inviting sweet repose. Adam and Eve felt as if invited to enter 
this asylum: they had learned to profit by the impulses which the 
unseen hand of Providence still vouchsafed them—they entered. Their 
eyes were closed in slumber: light visions of bliss flitted around them, 
and dissipating the clouds of melancholy, brought balmy consola- 
tion to their souls. 

“ The night was tranquil; but at day-break Adam was awakened b 
the sobs of his wife. ‘ It is then true,’ said they, looking around, 
‘it is then true; we are banished from Eden—we have fallen, alas! 
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from our state of innocence.’ They rose — again they looked at 
the scene before them—they wished to commence the labours of the 
day, and they had not courage to do so. Adam tried to soothe his 
companion, again to re-animate her soul with hope; but his pale 
cheeks, his quivering lips, his faltering voice, exposed what was pass. 
ing in his breast, and shewed that the sentiments of his lips were far, 
far removed from the thoughts of his heart. 

‘‘Meanwhile they sought for roots and wild herbs to support ex- 
hausted nature. But here the trees were not clothed with that tender 
greenness which formed so fresh, so beautiful a feature of Eden revel- 
ling in everlasting spring. The foliage of the forest turned day by 
day of a more sombre hue: even that was soon exchanged for the 
oi yellow dye of departing autumn. Already did the exiles hear 
the hurried rustle of the leaves, as the wind swept them along the 
ground. Eve, in gathering an apple, tore off by chance the frail 
bough which supported, and the dry leaves which surrounded it, 
‘See,’ said she, trembling, to Adam, and pointing to the withered 
scene around, ‘ see! in gathering an apple have | stripped the earth 
of its fairest ornaments.’ 

«¢ Yet,’ replied Adam, ‘ all trees have not faded away; look at 
the orange-tree, the holly, and the laurel: see how the cedar and the 
pine of the mountain still tower above the forest, covered with their 
rich, though gloomy foliage— the simple ivy creeping over our rocky 
dwelling still rejoiceth us, as we rise from slumber, with its dark-green 
leaves—and even the drooping branches of the willow beside the 
brook preserve still fresh the greater part of their covering. 

‘« But the time came, when the favourite weeping willow lost its pale 
foliage too. What then was the grief, the hopelessness, that sickened 
the hearts of our first parents! The flowers—the trees, which were 
like companions in their exile, were all faded, or fast fading away, 
leaving them solitary and helpless beings, amid bleakness and deso- 
lation; and they expected soon to see the orange, the laurel, and the 
pine, despoiled also of their covering. Adam, however, in obedience 
to the angel, sowed towards the south the grains he had received 
from Paradise ; but this duty he performed more with the passiveness 
of despair than the light exultations of hope. 

*«« Some days after he is filled with astonishment and joy, at seeing a 
tender braird peeping above the soil of the first field laboured by man. 

Thus did the two spouses pass their first winter, taking charge of a 
little flock, and with pain and difficulty seeking sustenance for them- 
selves. In dreams were they taught the elements of the first arts 
necessary for life. It was thus they learned to find in the flint and 
wood the source of fire, by which they were warmed and cheered— 
that Adam was instructed to fashion the bow for preserving his flock 
from the wolves. It was thus that the lovely Eve was. taught to load. 
the distaff with the soft wool of her lambs. 

‘One day Adam having uprooted a tree, was about to cleave it into 
billets. A sharp flint served him for a wedge, a large stone fur a 
mace. Eve approaches him, holding in her hand a basket filled with 
roots and the preduce of her rude dairy. She wipes the moisture 
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from his burning brow with the sweet-scented leaves of the orange- 
tree, and soothingly allures him to take a little nourishment—a little 
repose. He seats himself on the trunk of the tree: Eve is about to 
place herself beside him, but suddenly she exclaims, ‘Adam! hast 
thou sown here too the grains of paradise? See—see how their ver- 
dure shews itself in the midst of that withered-up spot, like the sun 
rising to the world after a long and stormy night!’ ‘ No,’ said Adam, 
‘T have sown nothing here ; what thou perceivest must be new grass.’ 
It had grown in little tufts, under the shelter of the tree which Adam 
had recently struck down, Joy flushed the cheeks of his spouse ; and 
throwing herself with rapture into his arms, she exclaimed, ‘ Adam, 
God hath blessed thy labour—the sweat of thy brow hath moistened 
the earth as the dew of heaven; and the kindness of the Most High 
hath fertilized it like the rays of the sun,’ 

«Adam reflected a moment. ‘ Eve,’ said he, ‘ we have been blinded 
by grief. For some days past I have seen the banks of the rivulet 
clothed with fresh verdure, but my cast-down soul heeded not what I 
saw. Thy discovery, Eve, hath vanquished my doubts.’ Rising, they 
went onwards, sometimes embracing, sometimes stopping to look at 
the quickening scene around them ;—suddenly they hear a noise— 
they turn back—a young ram was struggling in vain to extricate his 
horns fastened in a thick tuft of the pliant cornel: it had been allured 
by the young shoots of that tree, its yellow flowers, and the buds 
already green of the cytisus. Adam disengaged it, and it bounded ° 
away to its flock. Eve sat down on the renovated turf: Adam sat 
down beside her—the hearts of both were bursting with joy, and with 
gratitude they offered up their prayer to heaven; for they had seen 
the young buds of the cypress—they had perceived, for the first time, 
the yellow flowers of the cornel-tree. Icy winter was melting away, 
and flowers, fair as the morning, were again visiting the earth. They 
ran to the bower near theirgrotto—it was bursting into verdure ; the 
willow was covered with buds, and all around was variegated and 
enlivened by the flowers of the wood-anemone and the primrose. 

“From this time every day came to them loaded with new flowers, 
with new verdure. If perchance'their hearts were at times puffed 


_ - up with vain pride at this seeming return of the days of paradise, their 


cheeks were soon suffused with the blush of shame and repentance— 
a blush which mounted up to heaven, the place whence it had come. 
Then the recollection of the days of their innocence humbled their 
souls to the dust; again they felt themselves solitary, ipsigniernnt 
strangers on the face of the earth, whose only wisdom was foresight 
—whose only happiness was hope. 

“ Already were the trees half-clothed with a foliage of the softest 
green; already those destined to furnish food to the exiled pair were 
covered with a snow of rich blossoms ;—the sweetness of their odour 
Perfumed all around, and seemed as incense offered to the Deity for 
the return of genial spring. 

“ One fine evening, after the labour of the day, they sat themselves 
down at the foot of a palm-tree which grew near their rural abode. 
The evening-star was glancing through the branches lightly waving in 
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the wind. The clear moon shone high in the cloudless heavens, and, 
reflected in the babbling brook, seemed to tremble on the pure bosom 
of the water. Adam rises, urged by a feeling of which he knew not 
the cause, and softly disengages himself from the unwilling arms of 
his spouse: receding from her sight, he disappears in a grove of 
flowering pomegranates and almonds, loaded with their fruit. 

«Soon, however, he returned, holding a handful of the first ears of 
corn, He shews them exultingly to his companion. ‘See!’ said he, 
‘the seed of Eden has been fruitful even in the valley of tears!’ 

‘« Every thing around them was in harmony with the sweet pensive- 
ness that possessed their hearts. All nature was calm—their minds 
were calm likewise. Suddenly that sublime silence is interrupted— 
from the bosom of the weeping willow the nightingale pours forth 
her notes of melody. The first song of the nightingale breathed a 
spirit of joy over the earth. Tears, but they were tears of gratitude 
and joy, trickled down the cheeks of Adam and Eve. The notes of 
the winged songster reached &he bottom of their heart. Unable to 
speak, they fall weeping into each other’s arms; then, kneeling, they 
adore in silence the goodness and mercy of their God, who had 
breathed consolation and hope to their sinful souls—who had con- 
verted the wilderness around to a paradise worthy of the blessed.” 

G.H. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Grandeur ant’ Weakness of the Roman Empire. 


Amone the studies calctilated to elevate the heart and to en- 
lighten the understanding, there are few more important than 
history, when it is considered not as a mere nomenclature of facts, 
persons, and dates, but as an essential ee of the grand system 
of political and moral science, as the depository of all the exper- 
ence which tends to elucidate the theory of public welfare. 

Society is natural to man: it is a necessary consequence of his 
inability to counteract, by his single efforts, the afflictions and 
dangers with which he is continually surrounded. He unites with 
his fellow-men to obtain and to offer mutual assistance. He seeks 
protection against the infirmities of childhood, old age, and sick- 
ness. He wishes, in common with his fellow creatures, to repel the 
hostile powers of nature, to aid the efforts which each may make 
for his own welfare, and the preservation of his peace ; for the 
protection of the property he has obtained, the repose he has 
secured to himself, and the use he makes of that repose for the 
developement of his moral being. ‘Two very distinct objects pre- 
sent themselves to man as soon as ever he is capable of reflecting : 


first, his satisfaction with the faculties with which he feels himself 





* The Editor has to thank the celebrated Sismonp1 for honouring his Journal 
with this communication. 
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endowed ; and next, the improyement of those faculties, or his pro- 
He not only wishes to be 
uimself worthy to enjoy a more 

and virtue are the twofold 
object, first of the Ne eae ak efforts, and next of the combined 
efforts of man. In his y, in his class, in his country, he seeks 
the means of effecting this double advantage; and no state of 
society completely fulfils his wishes, unless it facilitate both the 
one and the other. 

The theory of society—that theory of universal accommodation, 
has sometimes been designated by-the name of social science, and 
sometimes ranked in the class of the pglitical and moral sciences. 
When considered as a whole, socid’ Science embraces all that 
human society can effect for the ar advantage and the moral 
developement of man; when prs = éd in its ramifications, we must 
rank among the political und morag sciences, constitutive politics, 
legislation, administration, political’ economy, the art of war or 
national defence, the science of education, and, finally, the most 
important of all sciences, the moral instruction of man. With all 
these sciences, which are in part speculative, history is continually 
combined ; it forms their experimental part, and is the common 
register of the experience of all these sciences. 

I am aware that the very name of politics frequently excites 
unpleasing recollections, and that many persons regard with a 
degree of horror, the study of a science, which is in their opinion 
more remarkable for the enmity to wNich it has given rise than 
for the good it has produced. But, ere we pronounce our aver- 
sion to political science, we must consider that to do so would be 
to contemn the happiness, the knowledge, and the virtues of man- 
kind. The question is, on the one hand, to ascertain how the 
knowledge of a few can be best applied to the interest of all, how 
virtue can be best honoured, how vice can be best discouraged, 
how crimes can be most effectually prevented, and how the greatest 
social good can be obtained with the least degree of evil. On the 
other hand, it is to be ascertained how wealth is &tgumulated and 
distributed, how.the physical advantages which that wealth pro- 
cures may be dispersed among the greatest possible number of 
individuals, and how it may best contribute to their enjoyments. 
The subject also embraces public comfort, domestic comfort, and 
the happiness of the interior of families. After casting a glance 
on the various subjects which the science of politics includes, who 
will say that he detests or despises it? 

But does this science, so important in its object, so intimately 
connected with all that is most noble in the destination of man, 
always fulfil the end to which its efforts are directed? Can its 

inciples be henceforward immutably fixed ? It must be acknow- 
edged that they cannot. The social science is separated into 
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numerous branches, each of which is amply sufficient to occupy 
the life of the most studious man. But in all these various 
branches rival sects have risen up, and they assail each other 
respecting the very principles of their systems. In speculative 
politics the independent and the servile dispute about the funda. 
mental basis of all society ; and in legislation, the schools of law 
have manifested no less opposition to each other. In political 
economy, contradictory doctrines are professed with similar warmth, 
relative to the very basis of the science, and we are tempted to 
inquire whether the increase of production and population be 
always a blessing, and whether it be not sometimes an evil. In 
the theory of education, disputes arise respecting the means of 
diffusing knowledge, on the advantage of lnowisdee itself, and 
there are men who recommend ignorance as the guardian of the 
virtue and happiness of the people. Religion, which, when it 
fulfils its object, is the noblest, the most benign, and the most 
consolatory of social sciences, is likewise the most subject to con- 
troversy ; and hostile sects have converted the domain of Jove into 
the arena of combat. The principles of all parts of social science 
were perhaps never so much appealed to as during the present 
age. Never were principles more disavowed, and never was it 
more impossible to point out a single one which had obtained uni- 
versal concurrence. 

It is not so with the other branches of human knowledge. The 
physical facts, and the first principles that flow from them, are uni- 
versally acknowledged and confirmed. In the natural sciences we 
proceed from proof to proof, and if doubts occasionally arise re- 
specting an explanatory theory which may have been long 
adopted, still the great portion of discovery is beyond the reach of 
demal. Indeed in the social sciences we entertain fewer doubts on 
the forms of reasoning, than on the facts themselves whence we 
derive our conclusions. Of these facts there is scarcely one sufli- 
ciently well established to form the basis of a principle. In the 
physical sciences, facts are scientific essays circumscribed by the 
object which we wish to attain; while, in the political and moral 
sciences, facts are the independent actions of men. 

But ought the mortifying doubt which attaches to every part of 
political and moral science, to make us lose courage ? Because the 
truth is not demonstrated, ought we to relinquish our search for it, 
ought we to abandon the hope of ever finding it? These scien- 
ces are so generally applicable, that we cannot move a step in life 
without invoking their aid. Even though we should renounce 
the search of truth, we cannot for that reason suspend all our 
actions; since each individual re-acts on his fellow creatures, eacli 
ought to be regulated by the great laws of human society, 
by those very political and moral sciences which some affect to 
despise. 
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When the ancient astronomers placed the earth in the centre 
of the universe, and made the sun rise and the firmament turn 
round the earth, their errors could only extend over splieres of 

xr, and the celestial globes were not deranged in their glorious 
course by Ptolemy or ‘Tycho Brahé. Galileo himself, when the 
Inquisition forced him to abjure his sublime theory, could not for- 
bear exclaiming eppur si muove. 'The Inquisition could not stop 
the earth in its orbit, though it could impede the progress of the 
human understanding. 

There are people who have never wished to reflect on the 
theory of human government ; but have they, for that reason, 
imagined they could dispense with government? No, they have 
adopted by chance one of the systems, which they should only have 
selected after mature reflection. Men at Algiers as at Athens, at 
Venice as at Uni, at Constantinople as in London, have wished 
that their governments should smooth the way to happiness and 
virtue. All have the same object in view, and all exert them- 
selves for its attainment; but should they act without regarding that 
object? should they proceed without knowing whether they ad- 
vance or retrograde? Itis — to propose to any sovereign 
or council, any political, military, administrative, financial, or 
religious measure, which shall not operate either for the benefit or . 
the injury of mankind ; and it 1s consequently judged by means of 
the social sciences. Must all our daily resolutions be blindly 
adopted? ‘To prefer what we have, and to remain where we are, 
is to choose just as decidedly as if we did the contrary. Though 
we occasionally abandon the certain for the uncertain, or the rea- 
lity for the shadow, must we therefore always choose without 
examination ? 

The social sciences are obscure, let us therefore endeavour to 
elucidate them ; they are uncertain, let us endeavour to fix them ; 
they are speculative, let us seek to establish them by experience. 
This is our duty as men, it is the basis of all our conduct, it is the 


— of the good or the evil which we are capable of effecting. 


ndifference on such questions is reprehensible. 

To carry the investigation of the social sciences to the utmost 
possible point, they must doubtless be divided ; it is necessary 
that all the vigour of a speculative mind should be directed to a 
single branch, to prosecute as far as human weakness permits, the 
knowledge of the details and the connexion of the principles. 
But since all men are subject to the action of the social sciences, 
since all in their turn influence their fellow creatures, since all 
judge and are judged, it is important that all should arrive at 
general results. It is important that all should understand the 
consequences of human institutions and actions ; and these conse- 
quences are to be found in history. 

History is the depository of the experiments of social science, 
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no less than physics, chemistry, agriculture, and medicine, are 
the depositories of the natural sciences. High policy is expe- 
rimental, and legislation, political economy, finance, war, educa. 
tion and religion, are so likewise. LE:xperience alone can inform 
us how far all that has been invented for the advantage of human 
society, to unite, defend, and instruct it, to elevate the moral dig. 
nity of man, or to augment his enjoyments, has fulfilled its ob- 
ject or produced a contrary effect. 

But the difference between natural and social science is, that in 
the latter we find experiments instead of making them. We take 
them, such as they are presented to us by past ages. It is not our 
part to direct these experiments; for whenever they fail, the virtue 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures are concerned ; and not the 
interests of a few individuals, but of millions. We know but of 
one example of a plan for advancing political science by experi- 
ments, which might have for their object not the interests of the 
governed but the study of rulers. About the year 260 of the 
Christian era, the Emperor Gallienus, one of those who, during 
the long succession of the Caesars, most contributed by his indo- 
lence and levity to the ruin of the Roman empire, imagined that 
he was a philosopher, and he found a throng of courtiers to con- 
firm him in the high opinion he had formed of his. own abilitics, 
He resolved to establish in the Roman empire a certain number of 
experimental cities, which were to be me a to a plan of go- 
vernment invented by philosophers, with the view of bettering 
the condition of all. Plotinus was appointed to organize the re- 
public of Plato in one of these cities. Meanwhile se mat in- 
vaders advanced, Gallienus opposed no resistance to their en- 
croachments ; they successively land waste all the districts in which 
the experimental cities were established, and this dream of an em- 
peror was never carried into execution. 

Assuredly no man possesses the right thus to make experiments 
on human nature. Yet a Roman emperor might calculate with 
tolerable certainty that the theory of a philosopher, whatever it 
might be, was likely to be better than the practice of his preetors 
or governors ; and it is to be engrtian that the singular experi- 
ment of Gallienus was abandoned. But every individual, except 
a Roman emperor, must, in pursuing the experimental study of 
social science, confine himself solely to the past. There the re- 
sults of all institutions are manifested; but being complicated 
and confounded together, neither their causes nor effects are dis- 
tinctly presented to us. In most cases we are separated from 
them by a long lapse of time, and we must look back through 
several generations for the origin of those opinions, passions, and 
weaknesses, the consequences of which become evident after ages 
have passed away. Frequently these old causes have been but ill 
observed, and they are, im many instances, enveloped with a veil 
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of obscurity, through which it is impossible to penetrate. But 
what particularly renders social science confused and uncertain is, 
that several causes always concur to produce every effect, and that 
it is frequently necessary to seek in another department of the po- 
litical sciences for the origin of a phenomenon which presents it- 
self in that branch te which we devote our attention. Thus we 
admire the tactics of*the Romans; but perhaps it was not so 
much to that, as to the education of their children, that they were 
indebted for their success in war. We wish to adopt the institu- 
tion of the English jury ; but it would probably be divested of its 
equity and independence were it not supported by the religious 
opinions of the country in which it originated. We speak of the 
fidelity of the Austrians to their government ; perhaps it is not the 

vernment to which they are attached, but to the economical 
ieee which rule them. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, if social science be but little 
advanced, if its principles be uncertain, and if it present not a 
single question that has not been a subject of controversy. It is a 
science of facts, and yet it contains not a single fact which some 
one is not ready to deny. it is a science of observation, and yet 
how few sound observations have been collected for it! It is rather 
a subject of surprise that men should contend with each other re- 
specting matters which they so ill comprehend. ‘There is not, 
perhaps, a single denomination of a political, philosophic, or reli- 
gious sect, that has not been exposed to insult. Every contradic- 
tory opinion that has been entertained on subjects so difficult and 
complicated, by men who had no other view than the welfare of 
their fellow-creatures, has been in its turn anathematized as though 
it could only be the offspring of a wicked mind. Poor novices 
as we are in the theory of social life, how can we presume to 
allege that the adoption of any particular opinion denotes a cor- 
rupt heart, while we cannot even demonstrate that it reveals an 
error of judgment? Let us study, and we shall then feel the full 
extent of our ignorance. Let us study, and, by attaining a know- 
ledge of the difficulties, we shall comprehend how they have given 
birth to the most opposite systems. History may, perhaps, leave 
us in doubt as to the mode in which we ought to conduct our- 
selves, or participate in the conduct of the society of which we form 
a part; but it will remove every uncertainty respecting the indul- 
gence which we should extend towards the opinions of others. 
Since the science is so complicated, since the truth is so obscure 
and remote, since, at every i we take, anew difficulty gives rise 
to new questions not yet resolved—since we cannot trust to our- 
selves, how can we venture to pronounce judgment on those who 
differ from us ? 

That portion of history of which I now poe to treat, not 
with the view of establishing a system, or of shaking or confirming 
VOL. I. NO. XI. 2N 
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principles, opinions, or institutions, but to demand of past ages an 
account of the events that have taken place, and the causes that 
produced them—that portion of history is even more rich in in- 
formation than in glorious examples. f ineend to take a review 
of the history of the world, and more particularly of that of Eu- 
rope, from the coronation of Constantine to the death of Otho, and 
to consider the revolutions, the spirit, and the institutions of the 
ages which elapsed from the fourth to the tenth century. This 
first half of the middle age, the period of barbarism and desolation, 
is in general but little known, and throughout its whole extent it 
produced no historian worthy to be placed in the first rank. The 
confusion of facts—our ignorance of many of the details, and of 
several of the causes which have produced the greatest revolutions 
—the want of philosophic spirit, and even of judgment in the his- 
torians who have related the events—the numerous crimes with 
which the period is polluted—and the excessive misery to which 
the human race was reduced—no doubt essentially tend to di- 
minish the interest which this part of history might excite. These 
reasons, however, are not sufficient to deter us fein endeavouring 
to become acquainted with it. 

The petioll which we now propose to take into consideration is 
far less remote than that to which we are accustomed to devote 
the most assiduous study. It is nearer to us, not only in the or- 
der of dates, but also in interests. We are the canter Bed of the 
veople of whom I am now about to speak, but we are not descended 
ee the Greeks and Romans. With the people of the middle 
ages originated the languages we speak, the laws to which we have 
been subjected, or which we still fe so hag The people, whose 
history we are now about to consider, professed, as we do, the Chris- 
tian religion ; but in this respect there is a striking difference be- 
tween them and ourselves. The ages which intervened between the 
fourth and the tenth centuries were those in which the church was 
in the greatest degree exposed to the effects of ignorance, bar- 
barism, and worldly ambition. We in vain look for any traces of 
the pure religion which we now profess. The direction given to 
the education of youth, the study of a language which was then 
dying, and which is now dead, and the literary chefs-d’ceuvre it 
contains, may be dated from the same period ; as well as the insti- 
tution of several schools which have preserved in Europe the spirit 
of past ages. Finally, from the wrecks of the great Roman em- 
pire were formed all the modern states, of which several still sub- 
sist; and we shall now enter upon the consideration of the origin 
of those people with whom our different interests are connected. 


[To be continued. | 
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HIGHLAND ANECDOTES. 


The Raid of Cillechrist. 


BoRDERING clans, like neighbouring nations, were never upon 
terms of hereditary concord; vicinity produced rivalry, and rivalr 
produced war: for this reason, the Mac Donells and the Mac Kenzies 
were never long without some act of hostility or feud; firing houses, 
driving herds, raising rents, and slaughtering each other’s clansmen, 
were feats of recreation which each was equally willing to exercise 
upon his neighbour ; and if either was more deficient than the other, 
it was more from want of opportunity, than lack of good-will. Among 
all the exploits which were thus occasioned between the two clans, 
none was more celebrated, nor more fearful, than the burning of the 
Cillechrist (Christ’s Church); it gave occasion and name to the 
pibroch of the Glengarrie family, and was provoked and performed 
in the following manner. In the course of a long succession of fierce 
and sanguinary conflicts, the Mac Lelans, a race who were followers 
of the Mac Kenzies, took occasion to intercept, and assassinate, the 
eldest son of Donald Mac.Angus of Glengarrie. Donald died shortly 
after, and his second son, who succeeded to the chieftaincy of the clan, 
was too young to undertake the conduct of any enterprise to revenge 
the death of his brother: his cousin, however, Angus Mac Raouuill 
of Lundi, acted as his captain, and, gathering the Mac Donells, in 
two separate raids swept off the rents from the greater part of Lord 
Seaforth’s country. Still, this revenge seemed to him too poor an ex- 
piation for the blood of his chief: the warm life of the best of his 
foemen was the only sacrifice which he thought he could offer as an 
acceptable oblation to appease the manes of the murdered ; and he, 
therefore, projected a third expedition, resolving in this to fill the 
measure of vengeance to the brim. In the prosecution of his design he 
awaited a favourable opportunity, and, gathering a small band of 
men, penetrated into the country of the Mac Kenzies early on a 
Sunday morning, and surrounded the Cillechrist, while a numerous 
congregation were assembled within its walls. Inexorable in his pur- 
pose, Angus commanded his men to set fire to the building, and 
slaughter all who endeavoured to break forth. Struck with despair 
when the flames rushed in upon the aile of the church, and they be- 
held the circle of bare claymors glancing beyond the door, the con- 
gregation, scarce knowing what they did, endeavoured to force their 
way through the weapons and the flames; but, pent within the narrow 
pass of a single arch, they were not capable to make way over each 
other, far less to break the ring of broadswords which bristled round 
the porch: men, women, and children, were driven back into the 
blazing pile, or hewn down, and transfixed at the gorge of the 
entrance; the flames increased on every side, a heavy column of livid 
smoke rolled upward on the air, and the roar of infuriated men, the 
wailing of suffering infants, and the shrieks of despairing women, rung 
from within the dissolving pile. While the church was burning, »the 
piper of the Mac Donells wre “wan the building, playing, as 
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was customary on extraordinary occasions, an extempore piece of 
music: the pibroch which he now played was called, from the place 
where it was composed, Cillechrist, and afterwards became the 
pibroch of the Glengarrie family. At length the flames poured forth 
from every quarter of the building, the roof fell in, there was one 
mingled yell, one crash of ruin; the flame sunk in smouldering 
vapour, and all was silent. Angus had looked on with stern unrelent. 
ing determination, but the deed was done, and recollection now 
warned him of the danger of delay; he immediately gave orders to 
retreat, and leading off his men, set off with the utmost expedition 
for his own country. The flames of the church had, however, lighted a 
beacon of alarm which blazed far and wide: the Mac Kenzies had 
gathered in numerous bodies, and took the chase with such vigour, 
that they came in sight of the Mac Donells long before they got to 
the border of their country. Angus Mac Raonuill, seeing the deter- 
mination of the pursuit, and the superiority of its numbers, ordered 
his men to separate, and shift each for himself: they dispersed ac- 
cordingly, and made every one his way to his own home as well as he 
could. The commander of the Mac Kenzies did not scatter his people, 
but, intent on securing the leader of his foemen, held them together 
on the track of Angus Mac Raonuill, who with a few men in his com- 
pany fled towards Loch Ness. Angus always wore a scarlet plush 
jacket, and it now served to mark him out to the knowledge of the 
pursuers. Perceiving that the whole chase was drawn after himself, 
he separated his followers one by one, till at length he was left alone; 
but yet the pursuers turned not aside upon the track of any other. 
When they came near the burn of Alt Shian, the leader of the Mac 
Kenzies had gained so much on the object of his pursuit, that he had 
nearly overtaken him. The river which was before them runs in this 
place through a rocky chasm, or trough, of immense depth, and con- 
siderable breadth: Angus knew that death was behind him, and 
gathering all his strength, he dashed at the desperate leap, and being 
a man of singular vigour and activity, succeeded in clearing it. The 
leader of the Mac Kenzies, reckless of danger in the ardour of the 
pursuit, followed also at the leap, but, less athletic than his adversary, 
he failed of its length, and slipping on the side of the crag, held by 
the slender branch of a birch-tree which grew above him on the 
brink. The Mac Donell, looking back in his flight to see the success 
of his pursuer, beheld him hanging to the tree, and struggling to gain 
the edge of the bank: he turned, and drawing his dirk, at one stroke 
severed the branch which supported the Mac Kenzie ;—<“ I have left 
much behind me with you to-day,” said he, “ take that also.” The 
wretched man, rolling from rock to rock, fell headlong into the 
stream below, where, shattered and mangled by the fall, he expired 
in the water. Angus Mac Raonuill continued his flight, and the Mac 
Kenzies, though bereft of their leader, held on the pursuit. Checked, 
however, by the stream which none of them dared to leap, Angus was 
gaining fast upon them, when a musquet discharged at him by one of 
the pursuers, wounded him severely, and greatly retarded his speed. 
After passing the river, the Mac Kenzies again drew hard after him, 
and as they came in sight of Loch Ness, Angus perceiving his strength 
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to fail with his wound, and his enemies pressing upon him, deter- 
mined to attempt swimming the loch: he rushed into the water, and 
for some time, refreshed by its coolness, swam with much vigour and 
confidence. His limbs would, however, in all probability have failed 
him before he had crossed the half of the distance to the opposite 
bank; but Fraser of Fyars, a particular friend of the Glengarrie 
family, seeing a single man pursued by a party out of the Mac Ken- 
zies' country, and knowing that the Mac Donells had gone upon an 
expedition in that direction, got out a boat, and hastening to the aid 
of Angus, took him on board, and conveyed him in safety to the east 
side of the loch. The Mac Kenzies, seeing their foeman had escaped, 
discontinued the pursuit, and Angus returned at his leisure to Glen- 
garrie. JAN. 





THE TRITON OF THE MINNOWS., 


** Way don’t you strike out something new ?” 
Cried fair Buphonte, heavenly blue 
Of eye, as well as stocking; 
“* Tf shilly-shally long you stand, 
You ’Il feel Time’s enervating hand 
Your second cradle rocking.” 


“ Ah, Madam! cease your bard to blame ; 
I view the pedestal of Fame, 
But at its base I falter ; 
On every step, terrific, stand 
A troop of Poets, pen in hand, 
To scare me from her altar. 


I first essay’d to write in prose, 
Plot, humour, character disclose, 
And ransack heaths and hovels : 
But, when I sat me down to write, 
I sigh’d to find that I had quite 
O’erlook’d the Scottish Novels.” 


“Well,” cried Euphemia, with a smile, 
“Miss Austin’s gone: assume her stile ; 
Turn playmate of Apollo— 

But, hold! how heedless the remark ! 
Miss Austin’s gone—but Mansfield Park 
And Emma scorn to follow.” 


A bolder flight I’d fain essay, 
The mannets of the East pourtray, 

That field is rich and spacious : 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt—what a scope ! 
There too I’m foil’d—why will not Hope 

Un-write his Anastasius? 


Forestall’d in prose, I took to verse, 
a = & a e a ¢ 





* Note by the Editor.—For the gap that ensues, | make the writer of the stanzas 
himself accountable. He is a writer well and pleasantly known to the public. Obliged 
as I am at this instant to send a certain quantum of prose and verse to the press, I 
cannot discharge my duty without accepting any contribution that comes in the 
shape of lively verse; and the scarcity of that material is not to be appreciated by 
any but the editors of journals. I could not publish the omitted lines, because their 
author's taste has erred from the partiality of friendship ; and in the hurry of the 
moment, I cannot change the stanzas, so as to make this omission es 
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Dirge for Mungo Park. 


Rogers, in calm and even sense, 
Byron, in ecstasy intense, 
Made my dim flame burn denser : 
Shall I in Fashion’s corps enlist, 
A light gay epigrammatist ? 
No!—there 1 ’m marr’d by Spencer. 


Thus “ cribb’d and cabinn’d”—* poor indeed 1” 
I canter’d on my winged steed 
Toward scenes of toil and tillage : 
But there, alas! my weary hack 
Hit on another beaten track, 
Encountering Crabbe’s Village. 
Two pathways still to me belong, 
Come, poignant Satire! amorous Song! 
ware, ye state empirics !|— 
Anticipated! hideous bore! 
I quite forgot Hibernian Moore, 
His Palen, and his Lyrics. 


Great Jove! compassionate my lot! 

On ————, Byron, Moore, and Scott, 
Point thy celestial cannon : 

Sew Crabbe and Rogers in a sack, 

Tie Hope and Spencer back to back, 
ie souse them in the Shannon. 


So shall I, with majestic tread, 
My doughty predecessors dead, 
Up Pindus stretch my sinews : 
And leave all lesser bards behind, 
‘ The one-ey’d monarch of the blind,” 
** The Triton of the Minnows.” 





DIRGE FOR MUNGO PARK. 
Air, ‘* Rousseau’s Dream.” 


Hope no more—in peace he sleepeth— 
All his pains and toils are o’er ; 
’Tis thine eye alone that weepeth, 
His is clos’d, to ope no more. 
He hath gain’d that unknown river, 
He hath found a hero’s grave; 
There his head in peace for ever 
Rests beneath the dashing wave. 


We, like him, our barks are guiding 
Swiftly to an unknown shore, 

Here, we know, is no abiding, 
There is rest for evermore. 

Pilot through this mighty ocean ! 
Lord of earth, and air, and sea! 

Thou canst still the wild wave’s motion ; 
All our hopes are fix’d on thee. 


E. T. 
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ON THE NOVELS OF LA FAYETTE. 


MADAME LA Fayette is the reputed, and certainly the principal 
author of the ‘ Princesse de Cleves” and “ Zayde,”—fictitious compo- 
sitions, which are justly considered to form an era in literature, 
and to have been the first of our modern novels. It was owing to the 
modesty of the fair author, that they did not appear under her name. 
«‘Zayde” was published under that of her friend Segrais, who has 
yielded the merit to its right owner. ‘ ‘ The Princess of Cleves,’ ” 
says he, in his Mémoires Anecdotes, ‘is by Madame La Fayette, 
who disdained answering the Pére Bouhours’* critique upon it. 
‘ Zayde,’ which appeared with my name, is also her's. It is true I had 
some part in it; but this was solely the arrangement of the romance, 
in which the rules of art are observed with great exactness.” 

Mademoiselle de la Vergne was born in 1633, of a parent noble 
both by birth and military achievements. Every care was bestowed 
on her education: Menage and Rapin were her instructors in the 
‘ study of the classics, for which she retained a predilection even to her 
latest days; and a story is related of her early acuteness in correct- 
ing both her instructors as to the construction of a passage in some 
Latin author. She nevertheless seems to have been a favourite with 
them ; and Menage has chosen his pupil for the goddess of his verse, 
perhaps, like many of his literary brethren, for want of a less ideal 
love. 

She married the Conte de la Fayette, at the age of twenty-two, 
and was soon courted and admired in the fashionable and literary 
circles, which epithets were at that time synonimous. She soon 
became intimate with Madame de Rambouillet, and her coterie then 
on the decline. ‘Madame La F.,” says a writer of that day, ‘‘a 
beaucoup appris de Madame R., mais elle avoit lesprit bien plus 
solide.” {t was in this society that she formed her intimacies and 
friendships, particularly that with the Duc de la Rochefoucault, 
which connexion seems to have had great influence upon both. 
Throughout her writings the bold and original sentiments of her 
friend appear, strengthening her feminine tenderness and sensibility ; 
and there are some sayings of her’s recorded, of a spirit altogether 
different from her natural character, as well as that of her sex, and 
which are completely of the school of Rochefoucault. “C'est assez 
que d’étre,” mentioned by Segrais as an oft-repeated sentiment of 
her’s, was evidently derived from the author of the ‘* Maxims.” Their 
friendship lasted till the death of the latter. ‘ Monsieur de la Roche- 
foucault is dead,” writes Madame de Sevigné: ‘‘ Monsieur de Marsil- 
lac is afflicted beyond all description ; nevertheless, my child, he 
will find solace in the presence of the king and the amusements of the 
court ; but where shall Madame La Fayette find such a friend, such a 
companion? Where shall she seek such sweetness and agreeability, 
_—one who will so esteem herself and her son? She is infirm, and 


—-- 





* It was not Bouhours who wrote the criticism, but his pupil, M. de Valincourt. 
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confined to her chamber. M. de Rochefoucault was also fond of a 
sedentary life. This rendered them necessary to one another. No- 
thing can be compared to the confidence and the delights of their 
friendship.” 

The plot of the “* Princess of Cleves” is simple, but the tale begins 
in a very perplexing way. All the characters are introduced to us one 
by one—all full-length portraits, and nota link between them; so when 
we do meet, and become interested with them in the novel, we are 
compelled to look back to the commencement, as to an index, for 
their character. This fault she has avoided in ‘ Zayde,” or rather 
over-avoided, by plunging at once too deep in medias res, and con- 
verting the principal story into a kind of episode. 

The Princess of Cleves marries without a stronger sentiment for her 
husband than that of esteem, and afterwards meets with an object of 
love in the Duc de Nemours ; the resisting and concealment of which 

assion with singular firmness and delicacy, even after the death of 
sg husband, forms the gist of the novel. The story, though one of 
interest, is often made unpleasantly subordinate to the aentiment and 

olitical memoir, of which it is made the vehicle. The casuistries of 
a which filled so many pages of the ancient, as well as of the 
heroic romances, could not be dispensed with; and was as essential 
to the taste of the age, as a trap-door to the followers of Mrs. Rad- 
clifle, or fate to the German dramatists and tale-writers. The political 
memoir scattered through the ‘Princess of Cleves,” though often 
irrelevant, is at times lively and interesting : we will make choice of 
the description of the state of the court of Henry the Second, as a 
solitary extract. 

‘** Madame de Chartres, who had taken so much pains to inspire 
her daughter with virtue, did not neglect the same care in a place 
where it was so necessary, and where there were so many dangerous 
examples. Ambition and gallantry were the soul of this court, and 
occupied equally men and women. There were so many interests and 
so many different cabals, in which females always mingled, that love 
was confounded with business, and business with love. Neutrality or 
indifference was impossible ; each meditated the elevation of them- 
selves and friends, and the destruction of others. £nnui or indolence 


was not to be found ; ; intrigue or pleasure filled up every moment of 


leisure. The ladies of the court had each their particular attachments 
for the Queen, for the Queen Dauphine, for the Queen of Navarre, 
for Madame, sister of the King, or for the Duchess of Valentinois. 


Those who were of an advanced age, and professed austerity of 


morals, attached themselves to the Queen. Those who were younger, 
and thought but of pleasure and gallantry, paid their court to the 
Queen Dauphine. The Queen of Navarre had her favourites ; she 
was young, and had an ascendancy over the King her husband, who, 
by his connexion with the Constable, had acquired much importance. 
Madame, the King’s sister, had also her followers. And the Duchess 
of Valentinois had all whom she deigned to notice, but those were 
few ; and, except those who possessed her familiarity and confidence, 
she ‘received no company, unless on those days when it was her 
pleasure to hold a court like the Queen. » 
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‘« Between these different factions there was a due quantity of emu- 
lation and jealousy, besides the private piques and rivalries of indi- 
viduals, which subdivided party into party. The interests of ambition 
found themselves joined with others, less important, but as sensibly 
felt. All this spread throughout the court a sort of agitation without 
open disorder, which was at once agreeable and dangerous to a young 
person. Madame de Chartres saw the peril, and thought but on the 
means to ensure her daughter from it. She besought her, not as a 
mother, but as a friend, to confide to her all the compliments of gal- 
lantry paid to her; and she promised, in return, to aid her in the con- 
duct of those affairs in which youth is so often embarrassed.” 


Such details, perhaps, entitle this composition to the character of - 


an historical novel—a species which has lately been raised so high 
in public estimation, and which many erroneously look upon as a 
new invention. The principal attraction of this novel, to the English 
reader at least, is its historical associations—as the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots is a conspicuous character throughout, whom ‘“ we 
are so accustomed to contemplate in affliction and misery, that we 
feel a certain sympathy ahd satisfaction while viewing her in the 
gaiety and frivolity of youth.” 

** Zayde” is more intricate, and is divided into several underplots, 
all of which turn on love and friendship, their casuistries and refine- 
ments, without the least mixture of political character or story. It is 
a modernized cause, pleaded at the Cours d’ Amour, embodied in a 
tale; and the questions debated are, Whether love be more lasting, 
when gradual, or when born at first sight—the several merits and de- 
merits of jealousy, &c. The character of Alphonse, the original of 
Sheridan’s Falkland, was taken, as we are informed by Segrais, from 
the life. ‘*La jalousie d’Alphonse, qui paroit extraordinaire, est 
dépeinte sur le vrai; mais moins outrée qu'elle ne l’étoit en effet ;” 
and we do not doubt it. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that ‘‘ Zayde”* was the most 
popular of the compositions of Madame La Fayette: for ourselves, 
we esteem it much inferior to her other work; yet there is more 
variety in it, and a nearer approach to the modern novel. It was by 
way of introduction to ‘ Zayde” that Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
wrote his celebrated essay, ‘‘ De l’Origine des Romans,” which turned 
the attention of the public to that curious subject, so completely and 
elegantly elucidated by the publication of Mr. Dunlop. “If it be 
true, as I have proved, and as Plutarch assures us,” says Huet, “‘ that 
one of the greatest delights of the mind is the tissue of a fable well 
invented and well told, what success ought yout not to expect from 
‘ Zayde,’ in which the adventures are so new and so interesting, and 
of which the narrative is so elegant and so just? I wish, for the inter- 
est of the great monarch whom Heaven has set over us, that we had 
the history of his wonderful reign written in a style as noble, and with 
as much accuracy and discernment.” It was this wish of Huet’s, 
most likely, that urged her to write the “‘ Mémoires de la Cour de 








* « Zayde’’ was translated into English, soon after its publication, by P. Porter. 
+t The Essay is in a letter to Segrais. 
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France,” &c. a posthumous publication, as elegant and entertaining 
as her fictitious compositions. She was also the author of a “ Life of 
Henrietta of England,” and “ Portraits of Persons about Court.” 
Madame La Fayette had the misfortune to outlive the most of her 
friends ; and died at the age of sixty, having devoted the last years of 
her life exclusively to religion. 

In these commencements of the modern novel there is nothing to be 
sought beyond the mere story and general sentiment. There is little 
or none of picturesque description, or individual character. The 
former had been rendered insipid by the ruralities of the Bergeries, 
while those days had not yet felt that travelling mania and curiosity, 
which give a relish for strange scene and costume. The latter is 
seldom aimed at, either in idea or reality, by a people eminently 
social: it is the reflective and retired that display prominence of 
character. Society blends all into one tone, and the difference of 
persons exists but in degree. Fashion directs the prevailing senti- 
ment, while ingenuity refines it to nonsense, and affectation converts 
itinto cant. The connexion between the sexes, with its several laws, 
principles, and relations, formed the sentiment, the nonsense, and the 
cant of those days; on this the scavant employed his learning and 
logic, the petit maitre his wit, and the literary lady her supposition 
and paradox. Youth gave up its soul, manhood its business, and age 
its vacuity, to discuss the pleadings of the tender passion. All were 
busied in developing “les sentiers du ceeur, mais ils en ignoroient les 
grandes routes.” ¥. 
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July 19.—Coronation day. Awakened at three o'clock, A.M. 
with he offer of tickets for the Hall and the Abbey. Thinking, 
however, that to get up at such an hour to see a sight which was 
not to commence till ten, would be, as we Americans say, “ to 
give too much for my whistle,” I turned about upon my pillow to 
take another nap, and resolved to spend the day in an excursion to 
Windsor. This is a truly royal residence; realizing what the 
imagination—warm from the ing of a tale of Artin acid 
figure out as the palace of a king. Nothing can be more grand 
than the park and the castle ;—proudly placed as it is on a com- 
manding eminence. The prospect from the terrace is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, superb. The eye ranges over a vast 
expanse of rich, populous, oni nciaiians landscape; the extent of 
which may perhaps be collected from the mformation of a board 
upon the leads of the Round Tower—that twelve counties are 
visible. Combined with this eral character of magnificence, 
there is also enough of parlicider Gijaetl of interest to arrest the 
attention of the spectator, and interrupt the usual monotony—if 
such a term may be used—of a bird’s eye view. Thus the 
* antique towers,” that rise up in the “ watery glade ” below, pre- 
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sent a delightful feature, upon which all must dwell with pleasure, 
even without remembering the * Ode to Eton College.” Perha 
indeed, the pleasure derived from the ode is greater than the 
actual contemplation of the reality ;—just as it happens too in 
painting, that a picture will often delight us more than the very 
scene in Nature from which it has been taken,—that is, if the pic- 
ture contain, as it ought, evidence of the mind of the painter, in 
the feeling and sentiment infused into it by the creative power of 
his pencil. But to return:—the Castle is a splendid pile of building, 
the work of many tastes and many hands, commenced and con- 
tinued in different centuries. The late King did much to embel- 
lish and improve it, particularly by removing the round windows 
with which Charles the Second hac Hewles it, and substitutin 
the gothic arch in their stead. The Chapel of St. George ra 
the Knights of the Garter—the scene of their installation, and the 
repository of their banners—is a part of the pile ; and is worthy of 
the castle, to which it is appended. 

In traversing the stately halls, the rusty armouries, and the 
deserted chambers of this majestic structure, we are carried back 
irresistibly to the days of the Edwards and the Henries, when 


kings lived in castles, and founded colleges ;—and when courts ° 


were something very different from those of modern times, It 
would seem at first sight as if human nature were degenerated, 
and that kings had shrunk from their ancient dimensions, and that 
with the robes of their ancestors, they had also lost the royal 
spirit that used to reign in the halls of those palaces that are now 
forsaken. Or, is it that kings, being born to inhabit and inherit 
palaces, look to a humbler residence with the same feelings of 
envy with which men in lower life regard the castles of their 
superiors ;—in other words, that a cottage is to a king, what a 

ace is to a peasant? How else can we account for George the 
. Third’s living for so many years in the , as it is called ;—an 
ordinary dwelling-house, which he himself built under the very 
walls of his Castle, and which still remains an eyesore on the 
spect, blocking up the view towards the Great Park. The present 
King too leaves the halls of Edward’s hospitality untenanted, to 
spend thousands and tens of thousands upon a thatched cottage in 
his own park. But such is the perversity of human nature, 
which is never contented with legitimate gratification, but delights 
to steal its pleasures from a forbidden source, and is always most 
ardent in the pursuit of unattainable happiness. ‘The advantages 
which naturally belong to our situation, however splendid they 
may be, we consider as belonging to us by our birthright ; and the 
pleasures which ought to flow from these, 


——_~—* like a wife we shun, 
And ne’er enjoy, because they are our own.’ 
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We lingered as long as the day allowed, roaming about the 
courts of the Castle; we read Geoffry Crayon’s chapter in the room 
of the Round Tower, and were glad we were not born with 
crowns on our heads, that we might enjoy in full perfection the 
witchery of the scene around us. 

July 27.—A morning in Newgate. I had long been anxious 
to see with my own eyes the effect of Mrs. Fry’s benevolent 
exertions, and, having obtained from her an order of admittance, I 
repaired at ten pst 4 to the door of the keeper’s house, where, 
upon the production of my ticket, I was instantly conducted to a 
small room in which some other visitors were already assembled ; 
and in a short time, Mrs. Fry entered, attended by two of her 
quaker sisterhood. Soon afterwards a bell was rung, to give 
notice to the female prisoners to prepare themselves; and upon the 
second ringing, they came in, to the number of forty or fifty, and 
ranged themselves on tiers of benches raised one above the other 
for their reception. Their appearance was much better than I 
could have expected. All were cleanlily and decently dressed, 
and there was in some a neatness of person that ata: a fami- 
liarity with better company and better days. Afier a considerable 

ause, Mrs. Fry began to read from the Bible, the story of Mary 

fagdalen, accompanying the text with occasional explanations 
and remarks, and concluding the whole with a very affecting 
address, in which she on Hs out the obvious application of the 
story, and the consolation to be extracted from it. All this was 
done too in so gentle and encouraging a tone, and with so much 
temper and discretion, that it was impossible not to be moved by 
the quiet pathos of her discourse. I was never before so cae 
impressed with the importance of manner; for it was certainly 
much less what she said than her mode of saying it that produced 
so great an effect ;—it was a beautiful personification of the text 
in scripture, ‘‘ the wisdom that cometh from above is gentle.” 
Her auditors listened to her with all the signs of the most serious 
and earnest attention, and many were melted into tears by the 
touching tenderness of her appeal, in pointing out the penitence 
and contrition of the Magdalen as the true objects of imitation. 

At the close of the lecture, various articles of needle-work, the 

roductions of the prisoners’ industry, caps, dressing-gowns, baby- 
en rugs, counterpanes, bell-ropes, &c. were brought out, which 
found ready purchasers amongst the visitors. For myself, I shall 
wear my patch-work gown as long as the shreds will hang toge- 
ther, in remembrance of my morning in Newgate. Mrs. Fry now 
conducted us round the female side of the prison, explaining the 
nature of her regulations, and recounting the obstacles against 
which, in the first commencement of her labours, she had to con- 
tend, in all the different shapes and modifications that idleness, 
drunkenness, riot, vice, and wretchedness, can assume. It seems, 
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however, that there is scarcely any disposition so depraved that 
may not be touched by kindness. The patient and persevering 
efforts of Mrs. Fry have succeeded in softening and reclaimin 
the most hardened, whom severity would probably have rendere 
only more callous and desperate. There is a shame of appearing 
ungrateful which operates strongly even in the most vicious breast. 
Mrs. Fry told us, that when, as it sometimes will happen, a 
prisoner after her discharge finds her way back into gaol for some 
tresh offence, the delinquent is more afraid of meeting her kind- 
ness, than of facing the reproof of the Bench :— 


‘* There lies more peril, lady, in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ——.” 


The heart even of the guilty rises up to resist and defy reproach, 
but sinks with all the humiliation of self-condemnation at the 
accents of kindness which it feels that it does not deserve. 

In the course of our round we came to the school, where there 
was a little circle of gaol-delivered children learning to read. I 
was pleased at the alacrity of attention, which in the midst of her 
own occupation Mrs. Fry bestowed upon the feelings of the least 
of those around her. A very little boy was employed in reading. 
his Testament, at which she appeared; surprised but, finding 
that he had really made this progress, she called him out in the 
most encouraging manner, begged us all to stop and hear him 
read a verse aloud, as a reward for his industry. It is not every 
woman who would be content to yield, even for a moment, the 
first place in the attention of her company. Lastly, we came to a 
ward where there were a few ragged wretcned creatures, who 
were just admitted into the gaol;—and we were all forcibly 
struck, not only with the difference of dress, but with the marked 
contrast between the wild, savage, and reprobate cast of features of 
these, when compared with the quiet, orderly, and resigned de- 
meanour of Mrs. Fry’s flock. And yet I hear that this amiable 
woman’s labours are decried and ridiculed, as the vain and visionary 
offspring of a perverted philanthropy. If there be such ewe in 
the world, let them devote a morning to Newgate ;—and if those 
who came to scoff do not remain to approve,—Charity must have 
lost all her powers of attraction. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the art of government in which so 
little progress has been made us in the prevention of crimes; for it 
is the punishment rather than the prevention of crime which seems 
to be almost the exclusive object of the laws. So much so, that it 
would seem crimes were sometimes encouraged, in order that they 
might be punished. This, however, is a large question, and it 1s 
easier to see the evil, than to point out the remedy. Still, while 
things remain as they are, we should be grateful to those who 
undertake the task of teslanaiiae the wicked ; feeling, as we must, 
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how much, as the world goes, virtue and vice—at least, as far as 
regards the eighth commandment—are merely the result of. situa- 
tion, and that—<‘‘ handy dandy, which is the hangman, and 
which the thief ?” 

July 30.—A_ pugilistic pasticcio at the Fives Court in St. 
Martin’s-street. I had long been anxious to witness a good ex- 
hibition of this sort, and the present, being for Tom Belcher’s 
benefit who is a great favourite with the Fancy, afforded a good 
opportunity of gratifymg my curiosity. A large crowd was 
assembled in the street for some time before the doors were 
opened, and the general eagerness to get in occasioned a consi- 
derable crush. Not that there was any thing to be gained by 
this impetuosity ; for as we all stood in the area of the Fives 
Court, in the middle of which was the raised platform for the 
combatants, those who came last were as well placed as those who 
came first. The diversion began with clumsy sparring between 
some young beginners, who were desirous of attracting notice as 
candidates for pugilistic honours. There was little skill or science 
in the first setting-to of these heroes, and the little they had was 
lost in the irritation produced by the first round, so that the con- 
test soon became a mere rivalry of hard hits, which was put an 
end to when the company thought they were sufficiently glutted 
with the flavour of each other’s ieetice by a cry of “ enough ! 
enough !” A general shower of silver and copper then took place, 
of which these worthies seemed to bide the pelting with great glee, 
so that the proverb of “ more kicks than halfpence” could not, I 
hope, be applicable to either. At last we had a rich scientific dis- 
play of the whole art of attack and defence, by Spring and Harmer, 
and Belcher and Eales. Whatever objections may be made to 
a prixe-fight, there can surely be none to the muffled mimicry of 
a sparring-match. It is impossible not to admire the symmetry 
of the combatants, who stripped to the waist, and in all the exer- 
tion of nerve and muscle, might often furnish a study to the 
sculptor. And then to see them with eye fixed on eye;—to read 
as it were the conception of the intended blow in the mind, before 
the hand has had time to carry the will into effect ;—to watch the 
awful business of preparation—the attitudinising of the guard— 
the parley of provocation—and all the graceful variety of action 
and posture that arises out of the rapid succession of hitting, stop- 
ping, manceuvring, rallying, advancing, and retreating :—this is a 
fine sight, and even ladies might look on, without being shocked, 
at so bloodless and blameless a spectacle of human exertion. 

The Fancy, as the amateurs of the art of boxing are called, 
appear to form a distinct class among the innumerable sects and 
parties into which England is divided. ‘They are by no means 
confined to the lower orders, but may reckon a lems proportion of 
rank and talent amongst their numbers: To understand the 
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theory, if not the practice, of boxing, is considered in this country 
as one of the accomplishments of a gentleman. The great pro- 
fessor of the pugilistic art, Mr. Jackson, has a spacious school in 
the most fashionable street in London; and here may be contem- 
plated a picture of the “ youth of England,” which will verify at a 
glance the assertion of Burke,—that the age of chivalry is over. 
Tilts and tournaments have had their day; squires have been 
transformed into bottle-holders ; and though the ring’ still retains 
its name, is has strangely changed its signification. Something of 
the spirit of chivalry, however, has survived its fall, and still re- 
gulates the contests of the ring. To shake hands is always the 
prologue of a battle, as the pledge of fair hostility between the 
combatants ; and to strike an adversary on the ground would still 
be considered as a disgrace to pugilism. I have always admired 
the trait of generous forbearance which is recorded of the famous 
Chicken in his battle with Jem Belcher. He had given his 
adversary a facer that laid him sprawling upon his back on 
the ropes which encircled the ring, and when he had an opportu- 
nity of repeating his blow, he refrained from taking advantage of 
the occasion. A sentiment of compassion for his old associate 
prevailed over the passion of the moment, and, contenting himself ° 
with shaking his fist over his prostrate antagonist, his feelings 
found a vent in the following strange but characteristic expression : 
** G— d—n thee, Jem, I won't hurt thee!” The phraseol 
indeed of the Fancy in general is peculiar to themselves, and they 
may be almost said to speak a language of their own. Some of 
their terms are humorous enough to deserve recording. When 
a man appears to advan out of his clothes, he is said to buff 
well; to knock a man down is to fluor him; a blow in the 
mouth is a mugger ; and if, in addition to this, an injury should 
be done to the teeth, it is called a rattling of the bow of hinbioe ; 
_ the old phrase of a punch in the g—ts is now termed an attack 
upon the victualling office ; and all the varieties of punishing are 
designated by such appellations as,—a — hitter,—a swishing 
hitter,—or arum customer. Their very oaths are of an oigeal 
cast ; and I venture to set down at random a few specimens of their 
slang that happened to strike my ear. There was one who was 
continually exclaiming,—‘ Burn my breeches ;” another, with a 
higher reach of imagination,—‘* Thunder me dead ;” and Dutch 
Sam astonished us be the following poetical description of his 
manner of treating his opponents:—** When they walk round 
me, I break down their guard and give ’em a punch in the face ; 
just like the sun, Sir, lets the planets dance about him and sends 
a comet at’em.” There seems indeed about all this fraternity a 
quaint humour, which enlivens their conversation with a raciness 
of repartee that cannot fail to amuse when it is heard for the first 


time. The following dialogue which passed in our hearmg, may 
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perhaps serve as an example :—“I say, Tom, have you heard 
what has happened to Dick Symonds?” * No,” answered Tom, 
“not I; what! is he dead?” ‘* Why, if he a’nt, they have used 
him very ill, for they buried him last Saturday.” 

But enough of the race of prize-fighters. They are all much 
indebted to Mr. Jackson, who has given a sort of respectability to 
their vocation, while his school has spread a general taste for the 
noble art of fisticuffs. As he is probably the finest model of 
Herculean proportion that has appeared for many years, I record 
a few particulars of his size and stature, as well as some feats of 
his strength. His height is five feet eleven inches, and he weighs 
within half a pound of fifteen stone in his clothes. Some time ago 
he lifted 84lb. on his little finger, and wrote his name, John 
Jackson, on the wall of Alderman Combe’s drawing-room. On 
another occasion he lifted 2 cwt. with his teeth, and 10 ewt. with 
both his hands. He has very appropriately placed on the wall of 
his school a fine engraving, representing an Italian scene, in 
which the usage of the stiletto is exemplified: from which, I sup- 
pose, he would lead us to infer, that it is better to teach men the use 
of their fists, than leave it to their own malice to suggest more 
mischievous weapons. 

Sept. 15.—Visit to Bedlam. My mind was so full of the dread- 
ful recollections of what I had heard of the old hospital of this 
name in Moor-fields, that I went prepared to have my feelings har- 
rowed up by the most awful and distressing scenes of human suf- 
fering. What then was my surprise to find the New Bethlehem 
not only divested of every thing shocking and terrible, but exhi- 
biting a character of cheerfulness and comfort that could scarcely 
be expected to enliven the gloomy abodes of Madness. Nothing 
can well demonstrate more convincingly the inevitable tendency 
of all power to abuse, and the necessity of constant vigilance to 
prevent the degeneracy and perversion of all human institutions, 
than the state of the old Bedlam Hospital. Will it be believed 
that, in the nineteenth century, in the heart of the British metro- 
polis, and under the superintendence of physicians of the highest 
reputation for intelligence and humanity, a system of cruelty was 
exposed that would disgrace the worst history of the worst times. 
In one cell was found a poor wretch who had been chained down 
to his bedstead for mg years, under a load of fetters—com- 
yared with which Trenck’s were a playthimg—that scarcely allowed 
iim liberty enough to turn himself round. No one ever entered 
the door of his dungeon. His food was pushed in through a hole 
in the wall ; and there he was left to linger out his life en sr help 
or hope, till he was rescued by the arrival of the commissioners of 


inquiry. 
Whe heart sickens at the thought of such misery, and glad’y 
turns to the contemplation of the new establishment. It is a hand- 
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some and spacious building, not decorated with too much archi- 
tectural magnificence without, to mock, as it were, the misery 
within, but plain and simple in its exterior; and the care of the 
architect seems to have been properly confined to its true object, — 
the converience and well-being of the patients. It is calculated to 
accommodate two hundred ; and nothing can exceed the neatness, 
even to nicety, of the whole establishment, in all the details of its 
provisions for carrying on the daily incidents of life connected with 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. ‘There was nothing to offend the 
sight or the smell; and even in those unhappy cases, where the 
patients had lost all mental and bodily control, the most complete 
arrangements were made for securing their cleanliness and com- 
fort, to an extent indeed that could scarcely be looked for in a 
charity institution, where the patients are received and maintained 
gratuitously out of the funds of the hospital. 
Our visit was made under the most a circumstances ; 
for, just as we arrived, Mr.‘D , the governor of St. Luke's, was 
announced, whose object being the same as our own, we went 
round the hospital together. ‘There was only one patient under 
restraint, and he was confined in his cell by a light chain. This | 
was a desperate maniac, who had a few days before committed a 
savage murder on the person of a fellow-patient. He had found, 
in grubbing up the gravel of one of the court-yards, the blade of 
an old knife, which he contrived to fix in a handle of wood, and 
having sharpened it for his purpose, he seized upon his victim, and 
in the middle of the day, in the presence of a crowd of spectators, 
laid him prostrate at his feet, with twenty mortal gashes—“ the 
least a death to nature.” All the rest were at large, — exer- 
cise in the courts, or roaming about the galleries, the windows of 
which, with a view to their amusement, were made to command 
a prospect of the adjacent road. In thecourse of our round we ap- 
_ proached the bed of an old man who was languishing in the last 
stage of a palsy. He addressed Mr. D as an old acquaint- 
ance. ‘* Why,” said Mr. D , * you don’t know who I am, do 
ou ?”—** Yes, to be sure I do,” said the madman, “ you are Mr. 
D .” Upon inquiry, it was discovered that this man had 
once seen Mr. D about five and thirty years before at the 
old Bedlam Hospital. Thus it seems that the memory, at least, 
may remain unimpaired amidst the general wreck of the under- 
standing. <* 
There are certain wards set apart for the reception of criminal 
lunatics. In one of these were assembled nine persons, every one 
of whom had committed murder ; and it required no little exer- 
tion of nerve to feel at ease in such company. Amongst this class 
old Peg Nicholson was pointed out to us, who sometime in 
the last century attempted the life of King George the Third, and 
whose appearance, or rather apparition, after the lapse of so many 
VOL. Il. NO, XI. 20 
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years, seemed like a resurrection from the dead. Here, too, is 
Hatfield, who made a similar attempt at a later period ; and here, 
also, are all those mischievous maniacs, whose histories have from 
time to time served to fill upa column in the public prints ;—from 
the disappointed lover, who fired a pistol at Miss Kelly, to the disap- 
pointed half-pay officer, who took a flying shot at Lord Palmerston. 

We were continually assailed with petitions for a few coppers 
for the purchase of snuff and tobacco; and many took us aside 
with coherent well-told tales of the treacherous devices by which 
they bad been trepanned into a place of confinement ;—some of 
which really sounded so probable, that if this were not known to be 
the commonest of delusions that prevail in these cases, it would 
have been difficult to withhold belief from such very circumstan- 
tial details. We had an example of the ruling passion, strong 
in madness as in death, in the reply of a poor dancing-master, of 
whom we were inquiring whether he had any thing to complain 
of. ‘Complain of !” said he, * look at my shoes !”—which were 
certainly not of that light fantastic character to which he had 
probably been accustomed in his dancing-days. We were much 
struck, too, with a pretty interesting-looking girl who had gone 
mad for love. Her hair was floating loosely about her shoulders, 
and she came tripping up to us, humming an air, and suddenl 
addressed us—** Did you know Sam Williams ?—Ah ! he was a 
sweet youth. But then, do you know, they took him away to 
India, and there Warren Hastings killed him ;—but I made him 
pay a guinea for it, that’s what I did!” And then bursting out 
into a wild hysterical laugh, she turned away and ran off in ano- 
ther direction. Amongst the incurables we saw a poor cracked 
creature, the miserable victim of nervosity. His fears had at last 
driven him out of his wits, and he was at this time a prey to the 
strongest paroxysms of apprehension. All day long he was 
crouching down and trembling, under an idea that the sky was 
about to fall; and he cried out to us—“ Take care! Don’t you 
see it shake? Now it is coming!” There was another man, who 
fancied himself in the fami/y way, and was under terrible alarm 
with the notion that he was just about to be brought to-bed of a 
black boy. In short, it ans be endless to recount all the strange 
and ridiculous delusions which we found possessing the distem- 
pered brains of the inhabitants of Bedlam, and ruling them with 
all the force of reality. 

If there was any thing in the management of this asylum to 
which one might object, it is, perhaps, the unnecessary parade of 
locks and keys, and bars and bolts ;—but upon the whole, we were 
strongly impressed with the admirable regulations that prevailed 
x a and of the excellent effects of kindness and conciliation 
in mitigating the violence of this dreadful visitation. 'The admi- 
ration we felt was expressed in every language of Europe, by the 
various visitors from different countries, who had recorded their 
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sentiments in the books of the hospital. I select one by way of 
example, from the pen of the late minister and ambassador of 
France. 

“ Cet établissement ne laisse d'autres voeux a former que celui de 
voir toutes les maisons de la méme nature en Europe administrées 
d’aprés les mémes principes, et avec les mémes soins; et je croirai 
avoir bien mérité de mon pays et de l’humanité, si je peux contribuer 
d faire suivre en France les réglemens en les plans de Bethlehem qu’a 
bien voulu me promettre de me communiquer M. le Gouverneur, 
qui j'offre expression de ma reconnoissance, comme ami de la morale 
et de Phumanité.—De Cazes.” 

Having concluded our survey, we were glad to escape from this 
melancholy scene. We had seen examples of almost every variety 
of mental derangement: Religious enthusiasts ;—political _pro- 
jectors ;—despairing lovers ;—husbands frantic for the loss of their 
wives ;—wives for the loss of their husbands ;—parents for the 
loss of their children. One only modification of grief seemed 
wanting,—there were no filial instances of the same effects being 
produced by the loss of parents. In reflecting upon this fact, 


however, we ought rather to admire the wise dispensation of Pro- . 


vidence in thus constructing the human mind, than suppose the 
younger part of our rr deficient in the kindly feelings of affec- 
tion. In the natural course of events such excessive sensibilit 
must have pow a constant source of misery. Happily it has 
been ordered otherwise :—and the reasoning that Shakspeare has 
put into the mouth of the hypocritical king of Denmark, has its 
just and reasonable effect on the most sensitive mind. 
“ The survivor bound 

In filial obligation for some term 

Performs obsequious sorrow: But to persevere 

In obstinate condolement, is a course 

Of impious stubbornness ; ‘tis unmanly grief, 

And shews a will most impious to Heaven.” 

What an awful impression does the contemplation of a spectacle 
like Bedlam leave upon the mind! How wonderfully, and yet 
how fearfully, are we made! ‘There is no part of the mysterious 
subject of evil, with respect to its —_ and purpose, that is so 
inexplicable as this ;—and who can he D exclaiming, why 1s it that 
we are mad? But we are surrounded with mysteries on every 
side, which baffle our inquiries, and the result of all our boasted 
knowledge 

“ Ts but to know how little can be known.” 
If we endeavour to push our conjectures farther, and escape 
from the narrow circle with which it has pleased Heaven to cir- 
cumscribe our faculties, the attempt always ends in defeat and 
disappointment. We have, it is true, a glimmering of the world 
above us, but if we presume to imagine we can break the bars of 
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our prison, and soar into these forbidden regions, what is the re- 
sult? We exhaust our strength in fruitless efforts ;—like an im- 
prisoned blue-bottle, who, seeing the light without, tries to escape 
from the confinement of a room, and bangs himself with piteous 
violence against the window, humming and buzzing with increas- 
ing ee at every successive failure of his hopes, till wearied 
out at last he sinks down into a corner, sore and crest-fallen, to 
brood in silence over his own ignorance and helplessness. 

October 1. Letters from America,—which summon me away. I 
should lament my departure more if I did not hope soon to renew 
my intimacy with a country in which I have met with so much 
hospitality and kindness. It is indeed lamentable to think that 
two nations so formed by nature to be friendly to each other, 
should have ever been at enmity. Let us hope that we shall both 
grow wiser as we grow older. Every impulse of feeling, and 
every consideration of interest would seem to bind America and 
Recked together by the firmest ties of friendship :—* 'Those then 


” 


whom God hath joined, let no man put asunder 


~- en —— 


PARTING. 
Yon fleecy cloud that veils the gentle moon, 
My Lelia! seems some lover lingering there, 
Whom destiny hath doom’d to sever soon 
From all it loves in heaven—that mistress fair. 
And now it slowly leaves her, floating bright 
Through the soft azure, but more dim appears 
As farther from her beams, ’till, dark as abe, 
The joyless cloud dissolves in dewy tears. — 
O! Lelia, we must part! For I have been, 
At best, a cloud upon thy happiness, 
Which thou hast render’d bright like that thou ’st scen ; 
And like it will I flee in dark distress, 
To free thy brow from sadness—for ’twill be 


Clear as that cloudless moon, when I have pass’d from thee. 
C. L. 





SONNET. 
O sing that sweet and soothing strain again ! 
Oft in the quiet night it comes to me, 
And memory of the past, and home, and thee, 
And joys long gone are ever in its train: 
Sweet strains! sweet days! if there be hours when pain 
O’er pleasure sways, your joys remembering, 
Soon can my heart those weaker thoughts restrain, 
And son Po musing to my spirit bring. — 
Nor would I prize the uncertain dawning light 
Above the splendour of a noon-day sun ; 
Nor live again the hours, however bright, 
And full of joy, as when my life begun, 
If my faint knowledge of the just and true, 
And good and holy, must desert me too. ae 
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GERMAN LITERATURE.—THE MINES OF THE EAST.* 


** Gottes ist der Orient, und Gottes ist der Occident, 
Er leitet, wen er will, den wahren Pfad.”’ Koran. II Sura. 


THE contents and object of the “ Mines of the East” appear to us 
so interesting, that we cannot withhold from our readers the following 
sketch of the nature of the work.—In the middle ages, when Asia, by 
the conquests of the Arabians in Spain, burst into Europe, and Eu- 
rope into Asia, by the expedition of the Crusaders to Palestine, the 
genius of the East first began to disperse the mists of Gothic barba- 
rity, and to diffuse its genial breath over the rougher spirit of nor- 
thern climes. The 15th century witnessed both the extirpation of 
the Arabians from Spain, and the fall of Grecian dominion in Con- 
stantinople. From this period the study of Oriental literature may 
be said to have taken birth. Its utility in advancing history, general 
knowledge, and the cultivation of the human mind, in short, its in- 
trinsic worth, became -universally recognized. England, Holland, 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, have each contended for the palm 
in this branch of learning ; not to mention the progress that has been, 
and still continues to be made in the Ottoman empire itself, by means 
of libraries, literary societies, academies, and printing-oftices. 

Notwithstanding its importance, and the manifold efforts learned 
men have devoted to this study, it is far from being so general as 
could be wished. Our perfection in it can by no means compare 
with that we have attained in Latin and Greek. This is occasioned, 
less perhaps by the repulsive difficulties it presents, than by the total 
want of such aid and facilities as might encourage many to attempt 
it. It is expensive on account of the sacrifices it requires both of 
money and time: thus the manuscripts are to most people unattain- 
able, and the multiplying of these pieces of literature, either by print- 
ing or copying, would by no means indemnify the expenses of the 
bookseller, still less the labour of a transcriber, who looks for daily 
sustenance to the produce of his work. The learned who have it in 
their power to devote themselves to this species of knowledge, are 
few, and still fewer the rich who are inclined to esteem and patronize 
it, in preference to all others. Many useful works, which, but for 
these reasons, would have issued from the first Orientalists, have 
either remained at a stand, or never been undertaken. Periodical 
productions especially, which, being commercial speculations, were 
least capable of sustaining themselves, soon failed in the trial. Such 
was the fate of Klaproth’s Asiatic Magazine, in Germany, aban- 
doned at the expiration of its first year ; and even in England, where 
Oriental literature meets, in general, with so much encouragement, 
Ouseley’s Collections have beea discontinued. 

To make up for this scarcity of learned men who, unrecompensed, 
might have leisure for such an undertaking, and for this want of 
patrons with an inclination to recompense, a society of amateurs and 
connoisseurs assembled at Vienna in 1809, determined on instituting 


* Fundgruben des Orients. Folio, Vienna, 1409—14. 
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a periodical work, under the above title of ‘“ Fundgruben des 
Orients,” or ‘‘ Mines of the East.” This enterprise was unconnected 
with all idea of pecuniary emolument; the only advantage the con- 
tributors proposed to themselves, being the honour of extending the 
sphere of Oriental literature, and receiving the thanks due to their 


exertions. Count Wenezlaus von Rzewusky, a Polish nobleman of 


the highest distinction, himself a profound Orientalist, became at 
once responsible for the expenses, which the sale of the work was at 
first far from covering; at the same time undertaking, if the costs 
were eventually realized, to advance an equal sum in the promotion 
of other pursuits of similar tendency. The principal contributor, 
and indeed editor of the whole, is Joseph Hammer, who, after 
fulfilling a long series of arduous diplomatic duties in Asia, is now 
settled at Vienna, where he is held to be the first Orientalist in the 
empire. 

No city on earth could be better qualified for the site of such an 
enterprise than Vienna. Besides the rich collection of MSS. belong- 
ing to Count Rzewusky, who bought the inestimable rarities of the 
late Messrs. Jenisch and Wallenburg, it has at its command the num- 
berless treasures of the Imperial Library. Then its geographical 
position, its political neighbourhood to the west, its facility of com- 
munication with Constantinople, the staple-town of the East, where 


several correspondents reside, with free access to the libraries of 


Aboulhamid and Ragibpascha, and several private collections ; all 


these circumstances seem to have marked out Vienna as the centre of 


eastern and western literary negociation. 

This work embraces all that either comes from, or relates to, the 
Fast ; translations from the Oriental tongues, essays, remarks, ex- 
tracts, notices, descriptions, sketches and projects of every species, 


in all the most current languages of Europe ; for although, most of 


. . Y . . 5 
the members of the society being Germans, the principal part of the 


articles are written in their mother tongue, yet as a knowledge of the 
Oriental naturally presupposes that of the European languages, a vast 
number of communications have been received in French, Italian, 
English, Spanish, Latin, and Romaic. The object, in admitting this 
mixture of tongues, was the advantage it procured, of being able to 
reckon on contributors in every part of Europe and Asia: thus, 
though contenting themselves with the humble appellation of a So- 
ciety of Amateurs, the pages of their work are enriched by the names 
of the most celebrated Orientalists that exist, who, animated by the 
spirit of a disinterested love of knowledge, voluntarily contributed 
their labours. But, what above all insured the success of the under- 
taking, was the inexhaustible source offered to the society, through 
numberless direct communications with the East. From the very 
opening of the work they received uninterrupted intelligence, not 
only from Constantinople, and all the ports of the Levant, but from 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt ;—connexions were afterwards formed with 
Barbary, Tartary, Arabia, Morocco, China, and India; so that their 


publication became a sort of point de réunion for the amateurs of 


Oriental literature, not only in every part of Europe, but in Asia, 
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where the fruits of so many valuable researches lie buried merely 
for want of the means of communication. 
The grand object in view was the pointing out to the West, the pro- 


gress of Oriental studies towards perfection, thus realizing the spirit 
of the motto, 


** God’s is the East and God’s is the West, 


He guides whom he pleases in the true path.” 


With this intention, all relating in the East to the West, and in the 
West to the East, is here collected, and every effort made for bring- 
ing to light, from hitherto unworked mines, such treasures as may 
conduce to the knowledge and improvement of mankind. Philology, 
eloquence, poetry, moral philosophy, physicks, mathematicks, me- 
dicine, jurisprudence, geography, history, together with their sister- 
sciences, numismaticks, statistics, topography, and bibliography, 
. all find their places. Notices of every country, people, art, and 
science, of the East have been eagerly sought after: pains have 
been taken to render several precious and hidden works either more 
known by remarks, or more generally useful by a partial translation of 
extracts. In a word, no pains have been spared to discover and 
bring to light new veins of truth, excellence, and beauty, which are 
here presented as the unadulterated product of the mines, puritied 
from the heterogeneous matter, which even the richest of all ores is 
found to contain. 

The first number of the “‘ Mines of the East” came out in 1809. It 
was originally intended as a quarterly publication, but, owing to 
several accidents, some irregularity took place, and four Numbers 
only were published in the first two years, each containing from 100 
to 120 pages. From that period to the present time, but twenty- 
four numbers have appeared. Having said thus much, by way of in- 
troducing our readers to the nature of the work in question, we shall 
now proceed to a specimen of its contents, and trust we shall have it 
in our power to present them, at a future time, with extracts of such 
parts as may afford both instruction and amusement. 


ArasBic Verses addressed to his Majesty Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Emperor of France and King of Italy, on the occasion of his Mar- 
riage with her Imperial Highness Maria-Louisa, Archduchess of 
Austria.* By MicHEL SABBAG. 


“* August prince, whom Heaven has given us for our sovereign, and 
who holds among the most fortunate of monarchs, the same rank as 
the diadem on the heads of kings. 





a 


* We have been led to select this piece, partly because our limits, on the present 
occasion, do not admit of a longer one; but chiefly on account of the late event at 
St. Helena, which renders it peculiarly striking. We leave the reader to his own 
reflections thereon, begging him only to keep in mind, that the present is not an 
imaginary composition, but the literal translation of a poem, actually put into the 
hands of the strangely-fated being to whom it is addressed. 
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‘‘ Thou hast attained the summit of all happiness, and, by thy un- 
shaken constancy, hast arrived at a glory, of which the human intel- 
lect can with dithculty conceive ! 

‘ Thou hast stamped on the forehead of time, the memory of thy 
numberless exploits, in characters of light, every one of which sui- 
fices to illuminate with its dazzling rays the whole extent of the 
universe ! 

“‘« Who can resist him, whom the assistance of Heaven never aban- 
dons, who has victory for his guide, and whose steps are directed by 
God? 

‘«* Fortune, in each century has produced a hero whe was the pear! 
of his age; amid these mighty ones, thou shinest like a costly diamond 
in a necklace of inestimable price. 

“« The meanest of thy subjects, wherever he may reside, is the ob- 
ject of universal homage ; he partakes of thy glory, whose lustre is 
reflected on him. 

“« In thee every virtue is united; but the justice which rules all thy 
actions, would alone sutlice to immortalize thy name. 

« Didst thou not sprinkle the scorching sands of the desert with the 
milk that was offered thee, fearing to commit a crime in moistening 
thy parched tongue, as long as thy brave soldiers remained a prey to 
their burning thirst 2 

* Now, perhaps, the Briton will at last perceive his folly in oppos- 
ing the wisdom of thy projects, in struggling against thy fortune. 

“* May this new alliance propitiate thy vows, and those we offer up 
for thy happiness! May it produce thee a son, in whom thy image 
shall live, and who shall perpetuate the glory of thy name ! 

“No! The daughter of Darius is not to be compared with Louisa, 
thy spouse; nor the glory of Alexander to that which thy deeds have 
acquired thee ! 

“¢ How many heroic names have lost their lustre, and sunk into obli- 
vion, since the prodigies of thy might began to efface the remembrance 
of their actions! 

** Blessed the epoch that unites so august a pair! The last of my 
verses, by a wise combination, shall preserve its memory.* Year 
that art the joy and the triumph of France, thy century shall rejoice 
to have witnessed the junction of the sun and the lion! ” + 





_ — ee ee ee ee 





* All the Arabic letters bear a numerical value: some have one or more tittles 
over them; others have none. By adding together the amounts of the tittled 
letters in the last verse, the result is the number 1810. The same product is 
obtained by adding together the amounts of all the untittled letters in the same 
verse. 

t+ This idea is much juster in the original, as the Arabic word for sun is of the 
feminine gender. 
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GERMAN POPULAR AND TRADITIONARY LITERATURE. 
NO. Ill. 


Wilt choose 

To ride upon the winds ; or sport with elves 
In grove or valley wild, on primrose beds ; 
With dwarfs to parley by the moonlight pale ; 
Or share the mountain monarch’s revelry ? 





We have not yet finished our excursion into the Hartz; but lest 
our readers should think we make too long a stay there, and should 
imagine that we intend to bestow a proportionate attention on other 
districts, we beg leave to assure them that we propose, at any rate 
for the present, to limit our view of local traditions to the wild regions 
with which we commenced. We have only taken this spot as exhi- 
biting a specimen of the variety and copiousness of these popular 
tales (where no violent convulsions have intervened to break the chain 
of their correspondence with those great historic changes in society, 
religion, and government, which have successively taken place), and 
as evincing the length of time to which they may be almost orally 
preserved when thus connected with the geographical nomenclature 
of the country. We shall endeavour to finish our historical series of 
these traditions in the present number, and shall then turn our atten- 
tion to some of the other departments of popular literature. 


King Laurin, and the endless tales of contests between rival races 


of disproportionate dimensions, were noticed in our last. His 
dwarfish Majesty’s adventures, as told in “ the Little Garden of 
Roses,” form by far the most sprightly and poetic portion of the 
Heldenbuch. We should like to see, and may perhaps attempt a 
translation of the whole, or at least select portions of it. It is of 
very reasonable dimensions, and from its lively and graceful descrip- 
tions, and its chivalrous fairy-like tone, would be a favourable speci- 
men to select of the curious and venerable class of romances to which 
it belongs. We have now to inquire, whether or not there are more 
coincidences between the traditions of these romances and the ruder 
prose narratives of the peasantry of the forest. 

The Kyffhaus mountain is the great scene of those enchantments, 
from the crude tradition of which Peter Claus appears to have been 
framed by a comparatively modern fancy, for the plot of that tale 
coincides in the effect of the supernatural agency, without any allu- 
sion to the personages to whose history it belongs, and who alone 
make the story intelligible. The burthen of all the traditions relat- 
ing to this spot is, that the mountain is the depository of some great 
and inexhaustible treasure, and of course that it is peopled with 
guardian beings capable of protecting their trust, and rewarding their 
favourites with occasional bounty from the store. Over the whole 
there is a great presiding genius, who is in most of the tales known 
by the title of the Emperor Frederick. When we consider the great 
fame of the Emperor Rothbart, or Barbarossa, it is not wonderful 
that he should be the Frederick selected for the honourable post. 
The beard itself, therefore, is usually added to complete the identifi- 
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cation with the great and popular monarch whe met his death in the 
holy cause. In his gorgeous palace in the vaults of the mountain, 
glitteriug with precious stones and metals, he is pictured as holding 
his enchanted court, surrounded by the pomp of the empire, and at- 
tended by a royal princess his daughter, while hosts of dwarfs minis- 
ter to him. He is sometimes found wandering even to the exterior 
of the mountain, but generally he reposes with his splendid golden 
crown upon his head, slumbering in a deep trance on the royal throne. 
Before him is placed a marble table, against which he reclines, his red 
beard flowing to his feet,occasionally raising his eye-lids as if struggling 
with the overpowering weight of sleep, and then, as if wearied with 
the exertion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now will I sleep yet another hundred 
years.” In after-ages he is fated to re-appear on earth; and in token 
of a renovated order of things, will hang his shield upon a withered 
tree, that will forthwith sprout. He will restore peace to Christen- 
dom, and pass over the seas to the final deliverance of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The reign of Frederick, the great founder of the fortunes of the 
House of Suabia, was the commencement of a splendid wra in the 
early literature of Germany. All its princes were lovers of song ; 
most of them were successful courters of the Muse, and their patron- 
age and example roused and formed that school of Northern Trouba- 
dours, who yield in no respect to the fame of their Southern brethren. 
The tradition, therefore, very naturally considers the taste for song as 
1 animating and reviving the drowsy faculties of the enchanted 
“mperor. Accordingly most of those who have been from time to 
time honoured with an introduction to the Imperial presence, have 
been indebted for it to their poetical or musical abilities, and generally 
through the agency of one of the attendant dwarfs. We shall trans- 
late one tale of this description :— ; 

‘In his enchanted state the Emperor yet loves music ; and many a 
shepherd who has tuned his pipe upon the mountain, has been in- 
vited, in return, to his presence, and sent away with rich presents. 
This became, at length, well known, and a company of musicians re- 
solved to entertain the monarch with a complete concert. According- 
ly, in the midst of a gloomy night, they arose, and as the clock of 
Tilleda struck twelve, they began their music. 

** Hardly had the band struck up, when the Princess appeared, and 
invited them by gestures to follow her. The mountain opened, and 
in they all went, playing in full concert. Meat and drink were provided 
in plenty, and the choristers of course played their part. So far so 
good; but they felt a strong desire for the rich and beautiful diamonds 
which a around them. No one, however, offered them any. Not 
very well pleased at this, they broke off as soon as morning dawned, 
thinking, of course, they should have some drink-money at parting. 
The Emperor bowed to them in a lordly but friendly manner, and his 
daughter only gave each of them a green bough. 

_ “ They all took the boughs out of respect to the company they were 
in, but as soon as they reached the open air, they threw them away, 
and cracked their jokes at the Imperial generosity—only one took 
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care of his bough as a token of the frolic. When he reached home 
he shewed it, laughing, to his wife; but behold, when they looked at 
it, all the leaves had turned into golden ten-dollar pieces. Away ran 
the others back to the mountain to look for their boughs; but it was 
too late—they were gone.” 

The tale of mountain enchantment is usually the same in all es- 
sential particulars, but the Emperor Frederick * is not always the hero 
of it. The Emperor Charles (sometimes Charlemagne, and some- 
times, probably, Charles IV.) is often placed in the same predica- 
ment. In one instance Henry VI. occupies the throne; and even the 
prophet Jonas has, we believe, been raised to a similar dignity, and 
decorated with the everlasting beard. 

Sometimes, however, we find a monk occupying a conspicuous sta- 
tion in the guardianship of the mountain; at one time as a sort of 
master of the ceremonies to the Emperor, at others alone and inde- 
pendent, as in the story of the punishment of the Vintner of Tilleda, 
which is, however, of comparatively modern origin. 

*“* A good citizen of Tilleda, atthe christening of one of his children, 
finding his wine indifferent, told his elder daughter Ilsabel, in jest, that 
she might find better in the cellar of the Old Knights of the Kyffhauser. 
Isabel, taking him at his word, set off, and by a little friendly assist- 
ance, found her way to the recesses of the mountain, and actually 
made free with the stores of the ancient lovers of hospitality, which 
were, of course, of most excellent quality. Her father and she kept 
their own counsel ; but a vintner who lived opposite watched the girl 
to the cellar, and found out the secret. Knowing that the commodity 
which he sold under the name of wine would be considerably improved 
by the admixture of the produce of a good cellar, he next evening 
betook himself to the mountain with the largest cask he could find, 
meaning to repeat the same visit every night. 

“‘ As he reached the spot where, the day before, he had marked 
the entrance to the cellar, a horrible darkness suddenly spread around 





* In answer to Y.’s observations in the 10th Number of this work, the writer con- 
fesses (though he does not think that his citation renders the confession necessary), 
that he had overlooked what Y. calls the ‘‘ quaint” admission in ‘* The Sketch-book,” 
that the tale alluded to *‘ was suggested by a little German superstition about the 
Emperor der Rothbart and the Kypphauser mountain.” Whether the reference be 
‘€ quaint,”’ or entitled to any other epithet, he will not inquire; but he still thinks 
Peter Claus copied ‘‘ without proper acknowledgement ;’’ and the reference given 
to “* the little German superstition about the Emperor der Rothbart,’’ now shews 
the author to have been acquainted with the book which contains not only that 
superstition, but the tale from which he has so largely borrowed, and in which the 
Emperor has no more part than any other of the many magical persons whom tra- 
dition sends to haunt the spot. At the same time, the beauty, and in many respects 
great originality of Rip Van Winkle is by no means sought to be depreciated. The 
writer will be always happy to see similar superstructures raised upon such founda- 
tions. 

The insensible effluxion of time by removal, for an apparently momentary space, 
into scenes of enchantment, is a favourite German incident, and susceptible of 
great interest and beauty of effect, as ‘‘ The Sketch-book’’ shews. A curious 
instance of its application to Christian superstition occurs in the old ballad of 
‘‘ The Daughter of the Commandant of Gross-Wardein, in Hungary,” in Basching’s 
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him. The wind blew tremendously; it howled among the rocks, and 
a whirlwind hurled him, with his cart and cask, from precipice to pre- 
cipice, till at length he found himself in what appeared to be a burial- 
vault. 

“ Ona sudden, before him passed slowly a funeral procession. 
He gazed wildly upon the sable train—it was followed by his own wife 
and by some of his neighbours, whom he easily recognized. Terror 
seized him, and he fell senseless to the ground. 

‘*« The vision passed, and after a while he recovered, saw himself 
still in a vault faintly lighted by a glimmering lamp, and heard the 
well-known bell of Tilleda strike twelve o’clock immediately over where 
he lay. Several hours then had passed unconsciously, and by some 
means he was immured in the burying-place under the church of his 
native village. More dead than alive, he dared scarcely breathe, 
when a monk entered, took him in his arms, carried him up a long 
flight of steps, opened a door, put some gold into his hand, and left 
him lying on the mountain. 

«It was an icy cold night, and the vintner could barely crawl home. 
The clock prac one as he reached his door. He took to his bed, 
and in three days was dead. The gold which the enchanted monk 
had given him paid the cost of his funeral.” 

But if we seek for some sort of histerical basis to these tales of 
such ancient date and uniform turn of plot, we must ask, how comes 
the Emperor Frederick, a Suabian prince, having no particular con- 
nexion with this part of Germany, over which his sovereignty was 
but nominal, to be placed with his friend and associate the monk in 
this state of high veneration in the Hartz forest? Biisching is in- 
clined to date the origin of these traditions much earlier than the age 
of the Emperor; and of this they bear strong internal evidence. The 
enchanted residence of kings and heroes in mountains and forest fast- 
nesses, after their removal from active life, is, as he observes, of the 
very highest antiquity. Dietrich (spelt often Tiederic),. one of the 
great heroes of northern romance, is said not to have died, but to 
have gone forth under the guidance of one of those dwarfs, with whom 
so many of his exploits are connected, and never to have returned. 
The names are easily convertible ; and is it not more likely that the 
traditionary hero of the Hartz should have been Dietrich than the 
Emperor Frederick, when the scene of action and almost all the lead- 
ing features of the story evidently belong to the Heldenbuch class of 
romances ? ; 

Who then is his associate—the monk? May he not be I[Isan, the 
traditionary fellow warrior of Dietrich, to whom, somehow or other, 
the anachronous epithet of monk is given by ‘“‘ The Rose-garden at 
Worms,” another romance, which forms part of the Heldenbuch ? 
Repeated traces of his name are found in the Hartz, such as Ilse, 
Iisung, Ilsen, or Isen-stein (a name which occurs in the Niebelungen- 
hid) and Ilsenburg (or Eisenburg, as it is called in the Heldenbuch), 
near Wernigerode, his reputed residence, afterwards a monastery of 
that name. Ilsan occupies a high station in the Wilkina and Niflun- 
ga Saga, where he appears as a powerful prince ruling in this neigh- 
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bourhood, and one of the companions of Dietrich, perhaps zealous 
in the observance of the Pagan religious rites of his age, and there- 
fore, by the usual confusion of the Christian re-modellers of these 
tales, metamorphosed into a monk. 

{n this capacity he is, in “ The Garden of Roses at Worms,” placed 
in the Abbey of Isen-burg. The haughty princess Crimhilt, the 
owner of the garden, challenges Dietrich and his companions to 
combat with her warriors who guarded it, under the command of the 
giant Stauden-fuss, and promises that the conqueror should receive, 
as a trophy, a kiss, and a chaplet of the Roses. Dietrich accepts 
the challenge, and calls, among others, on Ilsan to accompany him, 
which he readily agrees to do, promising to bring back to each of 
the fifty-two monks who hated their warlike brother, a chaplet of 
roses. In this expedition Ilsan is wofully degraded from the high 
estate in which other accounts place him, and becomes the Friar 
Tuck of the party. He first accepts the challenge of the giant; 

Among the roses there so gay 
Leap’d forth the grisly Monk, 
The ladies laugh’d to see his beard 
And face so lean and shrunk. 


As on with angry step he trod 
Along the flowery green, 

Full many a maiden laughed loud, 
And many a knight I ween. 


And out then lady Crimhilt spoke, 
Oh Father, leave thine ire ; 

Go home, and with thy brothers chaunt 
Thy matins in the choir. 


«« Nay, gentle lady!” cried the monk, 
és Bright roses must I have, 

To deck this dusky cowl of mine 
With chaplet gay and brave.” 

And loudly laugh’d the giant too, 
To see Ris beard so rough ; 

‘«« And should I laugh till morrow’s dusk, 
I had not Jaugh’d enough ; 

Say, hath the warlike Kemp of Bern 
Sent forth his fool to fight?” 

“Giant, take heed, thy hide shall feel 
That I have wits aright.” 


The monk, having at length triumphed over fifty-two warriors, exacts 
the full penalty of fifty-two kisses and fifty-two chaplets from the 
proud princess who made mirth of him. 

And when Crimhilt the Queen 
Gave the kisses fifty-two, 
With. his rough and grisly beard 


Full sore he made her rue. 


The party then separates, and Ilsan returns to his convent, and 
forces his envious brethren, not only to wear the trophies of his valour, 
but to set lustily to work to relieve him of the burden of his sins. 
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A few there were who would not pray 
For brother I]san’s soul, 

So straight their beards together he tied, 
And hung them on a pole. 


If we are asked, what is the treasure which these confederate 
worthies guard within the mountain, it will, we conclude, be wisest 
to refer the inquirer to the treasures about which the heroes of the 
Niebelungen are so busy. 

This is our theory of the origin of the Kyffhauser tradition; and we 
must beg the same indulgence for it that all theories have from time 
immemorial been considered entitled to. It is perhaps as good as 
many which have been started on equally important subjects, of the 
reputation of which the authors have been more jealous than we 
shall be of ours. 

There is another and a surer period of history, though one. in- 
volved in almost as much obscurity of detail, to which some of the 
Hartz tales relate ; we mean those which concern the ancient Saxon 
mythology, whose altars the arms of Charles Martel, seconded by the 
pious exertions of the English Winfred (afterwards Saint Boniface) re- 
placed by Christian superstitions, which have in their turn, too, 
given way to a more enlightened system of ieligion. Some of these 
stories are remarkably characteristic of the kind of conversion wrought 
among a half civilized people by a conquering army. Conviction of 
the inferiority of the ejected deity to that of the victor was doubtless 
produced by the most persuasive of all rhetorics ; but the people re- 
tained their belief in the existence and power of the discarded objects 
of their worship, and an inclination still to afford them a portion of 
their allegiance. 

Of this class is the account of the ancient shrine of the heathen 
Lora, the goddess of love, whose worship was indeed abolished, but 
not without some proofs of her power, which compelled Winfred to 
call for the active interference of the Virgin to save him from the 
vengeance of the slighted goddess. 

Hers was the grove where the Saxon young men and maidens every 
spring brought the firstlings of the chase and garlands of flowers for 
the chief priest to crown the most faithful lovers; hers was the foun- 
tain to which the luckless lover made his pilgrimage, to drink in its 
waters oblivion of his sorrows ; and hers was the awful task of punish- 
ing the inconstant. The whole tradition is worthy even of Grecian 
mythology. 

-“¢ Winfred destroyed her grove, ‘ the Grove of Rest ;'— then va- 
nished her power, though still she struggled for vengeance on her 
enemies. As he hasted on his triumphant career, not far from Rein- 
harts hill, his horses and carriages plunged suddenly, as it were, into 
a deep morass. And here would he have ended his mortal course, 
had not the holy Virgin heard his prayers. In memory of his peril 
he erected three crosses, even now to be seen, at the spot where the 
earth had opened to swallow him up ; there, too, he dedicated to our 
Lady a chapel, ‘for her mercy vouchsafed in Lora’s Wood ;’ and 
hence the place is still called Elend (mercy).” 
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The next, and not the least interesting class of Hartz tales, are 
those which picture in lovely colours the state of lawless outrage and 
petty violence, as well as the degraded superstition, in which Ger- 
many was involved during the 15th and 16th centuries. Upon these 
we cannot now enter, and can only refer our readers to the traditions 
concerning the wild hunter Hackel, and the more modern tales of 
which it became the basis; such as the interesting history of the 
persecuted Jacob Nimmerniichtern. Among the superstitions of this 
age is that of which the Brocken, a high mountain in this district, is 
the scene during Walpurgis tide, i. e. the night of May-day, This 
has been in some measure rendered classical by the strange introduc- 
tion of its revelries into Goéthe’s drama of Faustus. It has lately 
been rendered still more familiar by its forming the subject of one of the 
beautiful outlines of Retsch, for the elucidation of which an indiffe- 
rent translation of the passages referred to in the plates has lately 
been put forth, under the modest announcement of “ A new Transla- 
tion of Goéthe’s Faustus.” We give a version of the old legend or 
ballad current on the spot, not for its merits, but because it is, we 
believe, the only poetic tradition of the district. 


In Thuringen they know full well 
A mountain, Brocken hight, 
That for full sixteen miles around 

Stands towering to the sight. 


Saxon and Hess from far and near 
That mountain’s summit ken, 

As high o’er all the hills it soars 
Of Hartz and Thuringen. 


Thither, as ancient records tells, 
In crowds from far and wide, 
The witches haste at dead of night 

All at Walpurgis tide. 


There young and old, the hellish band, 
Their wicked gambols play, 

For there the devil leads them forth 
To hold their holiday. 


And there in darksome glens they sport 
With dance and revelry, 

And goblin spirits bind "sa close 
In spells of grammarie. 


For full authority have they, 
- As learned Clerks have told, 
The mightiest of the wizard crew 
In bondage strict to hold. 


But swift, when at the morning’s dawn 
They hear the cock’s shrill cry, 

Away o’er hill and valley deep, 
All through the air they hie. 

And, fearless, homeward one and all, 
Each to his cell they fly ; 

There, as we know, they weave their work 
Of spells and sorcery. 
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Here we mustend our fire-side excursion into the forest. When we 
really set out on our travels, there is no spot we shall visit with more 
pleasant associations ; and while our Journal records our rambles 
from one hill and valley to another, it shall faithfully register the 
simple and affecting tales of which each is the chronicle. We shall 
rouse the mountain-echoes with the mighty “ hunter of the forest,” 
join in the sports and taste the good wine of the ancient knights, grind 
our corn (if we have any) at the devil’s mill, drown all our cares and 
tender crosses (if of them too we have any) at the fountain of Lora, 
and at night look out for shelter in what was once the bumble cottage 
of Peter Claus, unless, indeed, we should be honoured by a ticket of 
admission to the Imperial court of the Kyffhauser. 





THE TRAVELLER. 


‘* Habet enim multum jucunditatis soli coelique mutatio, ipsaque illa peregrinatio 
intersita.” Puinut Epist. 

‘THERE is something exceedingly unpleasant in being obliged 
to answer ‘ No,” to a traveller's “Pray, Sir, were you ever 
abroad?” and to sit mum-chance all the time that he is running 
over the “ grimoire” of outlandish technicalities. For my own 
part, I am perfectly convinced that man is, par eacellence, a tra- 
velling animal; and that the Tartar race are the nearest in their 
habits to the natural and unsophisticated instincts of the untutored 
species. Philosophers have written largely on the degeneration 
which has resulted from social institutes, and especially from the 
establishment of the rights of property ; but they have overlooked 
the great and leading inconvenience attached to the spirit of accu- 
mulation, its chaining men down in towns or on farms, checking 
their migratory sh (roe pa and reducing them from a locomotive 
existence to the soil-fixed condition of a cabbage. One proof of 
man’s innate disposition to rove, is the curiosity so generally 
manifested by the sedentary part of the world, and the respect it 
pays to those who, having broken through local tics, have ex- 
plored remote and distant countries, and return to their native 
cities to communicate the results of their experience, and “ prate 
of their whereabouts” in return for a good dinner and a bottle of 
claret. From my earliest youth I was deeply affected by the 
honours and attentions with which travellers are received at the 
fire-side of home-bred families; and I never heard a man say he 
had visited a country-town to which I was a stranger, without a 
sense of inferiority that made me seriously uneasy. Having neg- 


lected to avail myself of the short peace to visit France under the 
Consulate, I felt a mortal aversion for all who had been more fortu- 
nate than myself; and, for some years after the breaking out of 
the war, I scrupulously abstained from all society where such 
persons frequented, jaa 
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Being, however, thus “ pent up in Utica,” and unable to reach 
the Continent, I did not give way to despair; but, cutting my 
coat according to my cloth, I indulged my itch for travelling by 
visiting the » Peat places of notoriety in our own islands, and 
became an extensive home tourist. While yet a boy, I had laid a 
basis for my future peregrinations, by making the grand tour of the 
esculent topography of London. I ate fish at Billingsgate, white- 
bait at Greenwich, eel-pies at the aits at Brentford, and roast- 
pig in Porridge-island. I smoked at the cider-cellar, drank 
Burton-ale in Gray’s-inn-lane, got oysters at Wright's, and the 
best salads and beef a-la-mode at the Thirteen Cantons in the 
Seven Dials. Every Sunday I pushed my discoveries through 
the principal environs of the metropolis, and made myself ac- 

uainted with the most celebrated inns and ordinaries within twenty 
miles of ‘* the great city ;” so that I might boast of being able to 
give an opinion of all that had maquina a name from ‘ Mother 
Red Cap’s” and the very ancient ’*‘ Three Pigeons” at Brentford, 
(which subsisted in the days of Ben Jonson,) to the “ Star and 
Garter” at Richmond, and the “ Bush” at Staines. i 

In one lucky summer I made the passage to Gravesend by sea, 
and travelled by land to be present at an Eton montem, dining: at 
Salt-Hill, and walking in the evening on the terrace at Windsor with 
our then gracious sovereign, King George the Third. But if the 
world was not field enough for the ambition of Alexander, it 1s easy 
to conceive that my appetite for travel, growing with what it fed 
upon, was not to be satisfied with so circumscribed a sphere of ac- 
tion. Fortunately at this time Margate-hoys began to be the vogue. 
I was enabled to move en avant, and make my way even to the 
sea-shore. Oh! how my heart bounded with delight in setting out 
upon this expedition! With how contemptuous an indifference I 
passed by the Hospital at Greenwich! with what joy I beheld 
expanding Thames assume the extent and unsteadiness of its 
kindred sea! How delighted I was to be sea-sick! How en- 
raptured I listened to the ceaseless flow of narrative, which the 
steersman poured forth from the helm, touching his voyages in 
whalers and Indiamen! On landing at Margate I almost fancied 
myself at Calcutta. The master of the ceremonies was, to my 
heated imagination, another Grand Turk, and the bathing machines 
more foreign and strange than the bucentaur at Venice. 

On returning from this trip, I gave myself great airs among 
my City friends: I talked learnedly of the Reculvers, not unfre- 
quently alluded to the Cinque Ports, was at home when Deal was 
introduced into conversation, had much to say concerning smug- 
glers, and hit off a shipwreck on the Goodwin’s to the life. 
Having on this occasion surveyed the coast of Kent, I made one 
successful expedition to Brighton and Worthing ; and by a call of 
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business was fortunately obliged to go to Weymouth during a 
royal visit. 
‘About this time, coming into a small but genteel independence, 
I left trade, took to the study of botany and mineralogy, and got 
myself elected an F.S.A. It is needless to add, that these steps 


were followed by a tour through Wales, a visit to the lakes of 


Cumberland, and a six weeks inspection of the western highlands 
of Scotland. Thus by dint of indefatigable exertions, I put my- 
self upon a level with the generality of domestic travellers, became 
a sort of English Humboldt, and was seldom out-talked in com- 
pany, except by a professional traveller, or, more technically, a 
*‘bagman” or “rider.” I became acquainted with the distinctive 
characters of all the fashionable watering-places, made a hortus 
siccus, a collection of epitaphs, and another of inn-window inscrip- 
tions, from “ Charming Harriet Winlove,” to “ Jn questa casa 
troverete” inclusive ; could impose upon the ignorant with such 
cabalistical terms as mica slate, grey wacke, transition rocks, and 
coal formations ; could describe the interior of a Cornish tin-mine, 
frighten the old women with extinct volcanoes, decypher a tomb- 
stone, (and, by turning it topsy-turvy, as was lately done in Ire- 
land, convert the stone-mason’s name into that of a Pagan deity,) 
or explain heather and rocks, and warlocks, for the benefit of the 
country gentlewomen who were reading the Scottish novels. 

Upon the strength of these accomplishments, I began to be con- 
sidered a personage in my neighbourhood, was never left out in 
an agreeable dinner-party, and was constantly applied to as one 
whose word was law, in matters of distant concernment, and who 
was a known contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine.- But, out 
alas ! 

The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 


The expedition to Russia took place, Napoleon fell from the 
throne of Europe, and I was dethroned from my village supre- 
macy, to be out-talked and out-swaggered by every attorney's 
clerk or milliner’s apprentice, who had made a fortnight’s voyage 
to the French metropolis. When I mentioned John-Dories at 
Torbay, I was silenced by the matelote d’anguilles of St. Cloud ; 
if I alluded to the turtle-soup at the Bush at Bristol, 1 was put 
down with “ Les Fréres Very,” or the “ Cadran bleu.” If IT ex- 
patiated on a winter at Bath, I was driven out of the field by six 
weeks at Brussels; and my best story of the Druids on Salisbury- 
lain was discountenanced by the narrations of some button-col- 
lautie from the plains of Waterloo. ‘Then I fell into arrears in 
all my accoutrements: I did not wear my watch-chain round my 
neck’; I had neither a musical snuff-box to exhibit or describe, nor 
a snuff-box of another sort which admits of no description. But 
what was still worse, I was like one who reads history without 
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foundation of geography. I was for ever “wages between the 
French opera, the comic opera, and the Italian opera; I had no 
conception of the Boulevards, knew nothing of the Rue St. Honoré ; 
the Palais Royal ranked in my fancy with Aladdin’s palace, and 
the Gallery of the Louvre with the paradise of Mahomet, 

This was a condition of things not to be endured— 


‘* He is but a bastard of the time 
That doth not smack of observation,” — 


and the supremacy of my “ piked man of countries” was to be 
overcome at all <i i so, learning that the Brown Bear in Picca- 
dilly would set me down in Paris, without more trouble or expense 
than attend the booking my place, I determined to see with my 
own eyes, to enable myself to 
‘** Talk of sciences and arts, 
And knowledge gain of foreign parts.” 


Then it was that I felt truly grateful to my invaluable parents, 
who had not neglected to give me all the advantages of a * French 
and English boarding-school.” For being able to conjugate the 
most useful tenses of the verb avoir, and being quite at home in 
my French dialogues, I could not conceive that I should not be 
able to make myself perfectly understood. A short experience, 
however, served to undeceive me: for not only did my fluency de- 
pend upon the catenation of sentences as they stand in the gram- 
mar; but “on a changé tout ga,” the system of conventional 
phraseology is totally altered since the days of Chambaud. 

No sooner had I landed at Calais, than, eager to shew my 
knowledge of the language, I addressed Monsieur Messe Meurice 
with a familiar * Bon jour!” He replied with his habitual polite- 
ness, adding, ‘* Monsieur parle Frangois.” Now this was to begin 
with the beginning; and I readily answered, as directed, “ Je le 
parle un peu.” Meurice then very naturally asked me, “ Monsieur 
veut-il diner? Monsieur veut manger quelque chose.” But here 
the influence of association was too much; the dialogue alone ran 
in my head, and I stammered out unconsciously, ‘“ Les Anglois 
mangent la plus part des mots Frangois.”__* Plait-il?” said Mons. 
Meurice, whose excellent bill of fare exhibits much more substan- 
tial eating. “ Plait-il ?” said Mons. Meurice, and K pe threw 
me out, who knew not that plait-il is an idiomatical phrase for “I 
don’t understand a single word you say.” 

My next adventure was of a more serious nature. I had sent 
for a tailor, determined to dress myself dla Frangaise, in order 
not to be taken for an Englishman. On his arrival, (having just 
shut up my French dialogues with that artisan) I commenced 
with the first phrase, “ Maitre Henri, j'ai un habit a faire.” * Mon- 
sieur,” he replicd, “je ne m’appelle pas Henri, et on ne dit pas 
Maitre 2 un homme comme moi.” ‘* God d , ce West pas— 
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that’s not it,” I exclaimed; ‘*Il faut—you should have said, Je 
suis toujours prét a vous servir, (for so it stands in the book.)” 
‘The poor man opened both his eyes, endeavoured, as well as he 
could, to comprehend me, for a Frenchman is ingenious where 
money is to be had; but a scene of qué pro quas began, which 
por te my convincing him that I was little better than a raging 
madman ; and when, descending very particularly into details, [ 
took the dialogues as a model not only of my language but my 
dress, and desired him to “ Doubler le juste au corps # une ¢toffe 
des Indes, et la culotte des peaux bien passés,” he snatched up his 
hat, and ran out of the room, exclaiming, ‘ Le pauvre homme! 
Le pauvre homme! il est fou comme un Anglois.” A thin pale 
gentleman in black, who was passing at the time, and overheard 
the tailor, and saw my laborious gesticulations to make myself 
understood, scameliasile took hold of my wrist, informed me he 
was a physician, and with a bow added that he had a maison de 
santé at my service. Here the dialogue again served only to lead 
me astray. Beginning with the first sentence of the dialogue with 
a physician, I replied, “ Un medecin doit étre soigneux et ponc- 
tuel.” “Ah!” said the doctor, “il est bien malade! Qu’avez 
vous, Monsieur? Comment vous trouvez vous?” ‘* Monsieur 
le Medecin,” | continued, ‘jai la fiévre, j'ai mal 4 la téte, mon 
estomac est foible, je suis pulmonique, mon mal est sans resource, 
il me faut mourir.” ‘* Voila un Anglois passablement melancho- 
lique,” said the Doctor, shaking his head; and stepping to the 
window, he beckoned into the street. Four men immediately 
came up, and bound me hand and foot, while the doctor, taking 
out his lancet, was on the point of performing a copious venesec- 
tion, when the valet de place entered, and was bail for my sanity. 

It would be an endless task to recapitulate the steps by which I 
passed from my boarding-school dialect, to a sufficient knowledge 
of conversational French to make my own purchases ; to know that 
“‘ foulard” is a silk handkerchief; ‘ potage aw lait” no soup, but 
simple boiled milk ; and a dress “ bien historié,” a many-flounced 

tticoat. 

As the business of a traveller is to become acquainted with men 
and manners, I did not fail to visit the royal court, where I saw an 
infinity of things worthy of observation. Nothing, however, struck 
me more than the ane innovation which has banished the 
hoop, and substituted an endless elongation of train, as the dis- 
tinctive character of full-dress. This interesting and impressive 
fact suggested many profound reflections on the chances and 
changes of sublunary things; and on those incongruities in French 

lities, which render the restored government neither fish nor 
flesh, neither acceptable to ultras nor liberals ; and I acknowledged 
the full force of a loyal and patriotic country woman’s exclamation, 
and, like her, thanked God that I was “ born in a country where 
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ladies still go to court in hoops.” Little indeed did I then dream 
of the revolution which was so soon to take place at home, and 
which was to reduce the British fair to the unhooped level of 
Parisian courtiers. 

Foreign travel is vastly superior, in every point of view, to those 
domestic tours which faianiby were the object of my utmost am- 
bition. At every moment something turns up to elevate and sur- 
prise ; and novelty and variety keep the senses in a constant state 
of ecstatic excitement. One might go from Johnny Groat’s house 
to the Land’s End, without meeting a tithe of the extraordinary 
things that occur between the Palais Royal and the Passage du 
Panorama. But then, on the other hand, numerous are the disap- 
pointments and vexations which await the unpractised traveller 
when dismissed from the friendly guidance of Monsieur Le Con- 
ducteur, and left in the middle of the Messagerie, that wilder- 
ness of stage-coaches, to find a lodging when hie he can. Not 
however that, like a friend of mine, who has a quick eye to the 
main chance, I ever called for a bottle of Port to save the expense 
of French wine, and made myself sick at a greater price than would 
have purchased Champagne; but I must needs own, that I was 
on the brink of starvation before I could compass the ordering of a 
dinner. On one occasion, tempted by the remarkable cheapness of 
price, and by a tender recollection of mutton-chops stewed with 
carrots and turnips, I called for des haricots, and was taught 
that nothing can be less like our own honest English mutton hari- 
cot, than the blanched horsebeans which in France bear that se- 
ducing appellation. Repeatedly did 1 encounter the most dis- 
agreeable disappointments in mistaking fish for flesh, sweet things 
for vegetables, and so reversing the whole economy of the table ; 
and I was thus almost daily reminded of a worthy liane, who, 
in total ignorance of the Reser lived at the discretion of the 
garcon; till, accidentally learning that dindon was French for 
a turkey, he contrived to make the cook understand he would 
have a “ dingdong every day,” and so at least secured one sub- 
stantial dish. 

In the course however of a few months, I was enabled to fling 
off the Johnny-raw, to do the honours, and shew my own su- 
periority in local knowledge to my less experienced countrymen. 
I had already got into very good (English) society, was well 
known in the English newspaper-room, had made my rounds of 
the theatres and restaurateurs, could distinguish an omelette souf- 
flé from a pancake, could tell that créme d’absynthe was not a 
custard, and knew Fanny Bias from Mademoiselle Bourgoin ; had 
lost some money at the tiaden, and lent more to obliging English- 
men who had forced themselves on my acquaintance; and had seen 
all the sights between the Elephant a the Barriére de Clichi, 
and from the Catacombs to the windmills on Montmartre ; when, 
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towards the end of the spring, a sudden flight of English returning 
from Rome and Naples, reduced me once more to play second. 
fiddle, and rendered me unworthy to be a member of the Travel. 
ler’s club. For what, alas! is Rubens to Raphael! Le Brun to 
Domenichino! St. Sulpice to San Paolo fuori le mura! or a 
Parisian cabriolet to a Venetian gondola! Then there is no Pope 
in Paris; and however stormy the debates in the Chambers, they 
hold no comparison with a volcano; nor is there in all France so 
romantic and interesting an establishment as the Neapolitan ban- 
ditti. Nothing, therefore, was left but, like Michael Cassio, to 
‘¢ put money in my purse” and cross the Alps. 

It would be a long story to relate my numerous adventures in 
this journey. Here it was that I experienced what before I had 
learned from the mouth of a travelling cockney, that, passing 
through a country without speaking the language, is “d d 
good fun.” Suffice it at pany to say, that the ambitious ubiqui- 
ty of my countrymen still kept the start of my utmost endeavours. 
At Naples I encountered travellers returning from Sicily ; from 
Sicily I was in like manner driven to the isles of Greece : and had 
it not been for the fate of Mungo Park, I believe I should have ex- 
plored the centre of Africa, in order to outstrip the dandy tourists 
and travelling belles, who have divided among them the public ear, 
and rule over converzationes and dinner-tables, discoursing of all 
they have seen between ‘St. Mary the Major and St. John’s latter- 
end”—(1l Santa Maria Maggiore e San Giovanni Laterano ) ; 
mistaking Pius the Seventh’s PM (the initials of Pontifex Maximus) 
for a Member of Parliament ; and the Venus de’ Medici for a sister 
of Mr. Roscoe’s Lorenzo. M. 








LINES WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Dear Ashurst! again thy loved scenes [ revisit, 

Thy thyme-scented u aes thy valleys and skies ; 
And yet, in the midst of these beauties—why fs it 

1 feel that a sigh, though unbidden, will rise ? 


Alas! such is Man—though he thirst for the fountain 
W hen breathing its freshness, he pants at the brink, 

In alarm lest the torrents that gush from the mountain, 
May mix with its waters and poison his drink. 


And such too is Life !—in its pleasures we sorrow, 
For we know that the future mus¢ snatch us away ; 

And in fear of the clouds that may gather to-morrow, 
We lose half the sunshine that brightens to-day. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS, LATELY 


POSITED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Tuou alabaster relic! while I hold 
My hand upon thy sculptured margin thrown, 
Let me recall the scenes thou couldst unfold, 
Mightst thou relate the changes thou hast known, 
For thou wert primitive in thy formation, 
Launch’d from th’ Almighty’s hand at the Creation. 


Yes—thou wert present when the stars and skies 
And worlds unnumber’d roll’d into their places ; 

When God from Chaos bade the spheres arise, 
And fix’d the blazing sun upon its basis, 

And with his finger on the bounds of space 

Mark’d out each planet’s everlasting race. 


How many thousand ages from thy birth 
Thou slepst in darkness, it were vain to ask, 
Till Egypt’s sons upheaved thee from the earth, 
And year by year pursued their patient task ; 
Till thou wert pak and decorated thus, 
Worthy to be a King’s Sarcophagus. 


What time Elijah to the skies ascended, 
Or David reign’d in holy Palestine, 
Some ancient Theban Monarch was extended 
Beneath the lid of this emblazon’d shrine, 
And to that subterranean palace borne 
Which toiling ages in the rock had worn. 


Thebes from her hundred portals fill’d the plain 

To see the car on which thou wert upheld :— 
What funeral pomps extended in thy train, 

What banners waved, what mighty music swell’d, 
As armies, priests, and crowds bewail'd in chorus 
Their King—their God—their Serapis—their Orus ! 


Thus to thy second quarry did they trust 
Thee, and the Lord of all the nations round. 
Grim King of Silence! Monarch of the dust ! 


Embalm’d—anointed—jewell’d—sceptred—crown’d, 


Here did he lie in state, cold, stiff, and stark, 
A leathern Pharaoh grinning in the dark. 


Thus ages roll’d—but their dissolving breath 
Could only blacken that imprison’d thing, 
Which wore a ghastly royalty in death, 
As if it struggled still to be a King ; 
And each revolving century, like the last, 
Just dropp’d its dust upon thy lid—and_pass’d. 


The Persian conqueror o’er Egypt pour’d 
His devastating host—a motley crew ; 
The steel-clad horsemen—the barbarian horde— 
Music and men of every sound and hue— 
Priests, archers, eunuchs—concubines and brutes, 
Gongs, trumpets, cymbals, dulcimers and lutes. 
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Address to the Alabaster Sarcophagus. 


Then did the fierce Cambyses tear away 

The ponderous rock that seal’d the sacred tomb ; 
Then did the slowly-penetrating ray 

Redeem thee from long centuries of gloom, 
And lower’d torches flash’d against thy side 
As Asia’s king thy blazon’d trophies eyed. 


Pluck’d from his grave, with sacrilegious taunt, 
The features of the royal corpse they scann’d :— 
Dashing the diadem from his temple gaunt, 
They tore the sceptre from his graspless hand, 
And on those fields, where once his will was law, 


Left him for winds to waste, and beasts to gnaw. 


Some pious Thebans, when the storm was past, 
Gedeed the sepulchre with cunning skill, 
And Nature, aiding their devotion, cast 
Over its entrance a concealing rill. 
Then thy third darkness came, and thou didst sleep 
Twenty-three centuries in silence deep. 


But he from whom nor pyramid nor sphinx 
Can hide its rece sen = ate came ; 

From the tomb’s mouth unloosed the granite links, 
Gave thee again to light, and life, and fame, 

And brought thee from the sands and deserts forth 

To charm the pallid children of the North. 


Thou art in London, which, when thou wert new, 
Was, what Thebes is, a wilderness and waste, 
Where savage beasts more savage men pursue, 
A scene by Nature cursed—by man disgraced. 
Now—tis the world’s metropolis—the high 
Queen of arms, learning, arts, and luxury. 


Here, where I hold my hand, ’tis strange to think 
What other hands perchance preceded mine ; 
Others have also stood beside thy brink, 
And vainly conn’d the moralizing line. 


Kings, sages, chiefs, that touch’d this stone, like me, 


Where are ye now ?—where all must shortly be! 


All is mutation ;—he within this stone 
‘Was once the greatest monarch of the hour :— 
His bones are dust—his very name unknown. 
Go—learn from him the vanity of power. 
Seek not the frame’s corruption to controul, 
But build a lasting mansion for thy soul. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES.—NO Tf, 
BY M. SISMONDI. 
(Concluded from page 514. ) 


Grandeur and Weakness of the Roman Empire. 


Tne fall of the Roman Empire in the West is the first spectacle 
that presents itself to our notice; and it is by no means the least 
abundant in useful Jessons. People who have attained an equal 
cegree of civilization feel that they have a certain relationship one 
with another. The life of the private man in the age of Constan- 
tine or Theodosius, more nearly resembles our own condition than 
that of our barbarous ancestors in Germania, or of the virtuous 
and austere citizens of the republics of Greece and Italy, whose 
works we admire, but of whose manners we can form but an im- 
perfect conception. It is only after having thoroughly considered 
the relationship and the difference between the organization of the 
Roman Empire and that of modern Europe, that we shall be en- 
abled to judge whether we are likely to be exposed to the calami- 
ties by which that empire was overthrown. 

The very name of the Roman Empire awakens ideas: of gran- 
deur, power, and magnificence. By a confusion very natural to 
our minds, we approximate remote, and frequently dissimilar ages, 
in order to create a circle of glory around the great empire. ‘The 
Roman republic produced men whose moral greatness has never 
been surpassed on earth. They transmitted to their descendants, 
if not their virtues, at least their names; and down to the close of 
the empire, those who, under oppression and baseness, always 
styled themselves Roman citizens, seemed likewise always to live 
amidst the shades and recollections of their ancestors. ‘The spirit 
of the laws was changed, but the transition was slow, and scarcely 
perceived by the vulgar; manners were no longer the same, but 
the recollection of the old manners still survived. The magis- 
trates had for the most part preserved their original titles and de- 
corations, though their power had vanished ; and the Roman peo- 
ple still ranged themselves before the Lictors, who preceded the 
Consul invested with the purple nine years after the institution of 
the Consulate. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Constantine, the Roman 
Empire preserved nearly the same boundaries. The God Termi- 
nus had not yet learned to retreat any more than in the time of the 
Republic. This rule admits of but one remarkable exception. 
Dacia, which had been conquered by Trajan, and which was situ- 
ated on the North of the Danube, and beyond the natural fron- 
tiers of the empire, was abandoned after having been possessed for 
a century and a half. But the war which the Romans of the first 
century continually waged beyond their own frontiers, was, in the 
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fourth, carried back by the barbarians within the Roman domi- 
nions. ‘The emperors could no longer defend provinces which 
they once wished to rule; and they frequently beheld, without re- 
gret, valiant enemies become their guests, and occupy the deserts 
of their empire. 

The hs Et of the boundaries of the Roman oo a 
arose, particularly, from the Romans having, in the period of their 
greatest power, limited their conquests to the point where they 
found the best military frontier to defend. Great rivers, though 
they do not impede the armies of civilized nations, form, in gene- 
ral, an effectual barrier against the incursions of barbarous in- 
vaders ; and great rivers, the sea, mountains, and deserts, were, in 
fact, the natural boundaries of the Roman Empire. 

By a somewhat vague calculation, it has been estimated that the 
Roman Empire extended six hundred leagues from north to south, 
upwards of one thousand from east to west, and that it occupied 
a superficies of 180,000 square leagues. But numbers afford 
merely an abstract idea, which is difficult to be seized. We shall 
better conceive what this vast extent represents, by tracing the 
line of the frontiers. 

On the north, the empire was bounded by the Caledonian wall, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea. ‘The Caledonian 
wall intersected Scotland in its narrowest part, and left the Romans 
in possession of the low-lands of that country, and of all England. 
The Rhine and the Danube, whose sources rise near each other, 


‘and which flow the one to the west and the other to the east, 


formed a separation between barbarous and civilized Europe. . The 
Rhine defended Gaul, which then comprehended Helvetia and 
Belgium. The Danube protected the Italian and the Illyrian Pen- 
sasiilen ; it divided countries, some of which are now included in 
Germany, and others in Sclavonia. The Romans possessed on 
the right bank Rheetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Meesia, which 
nearly corresponded with Suabia, Bavaria, a part of Austria and 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. The short space between the sources of 
the Danube and the Rhine was occupied by a chain of fortifi- 
cations. ‘The Black Sea defended Asia Minor. On its northern 
and eastern banks several Greek colonies still preserved a doubtful 
kind of independence under the protection of the empire, and a 
Greek prince reigned at Caffa on the Cimmerian Bosphorus :— 
the Greek colonies in the country of the Lazi and Colchis were, by 
turns, subject to tributes. The Romans possessed all the southern 
shore of the mouth of the Danube to Trebizond. 

On the east, the empire was bounded by the mountains of Ar- 
menia, a part of the Euphrates, and the deserts of Arabia. The 
Caucasus, one of the highest chains of mountains in the world, 
which extends from the Black to the Caspian Sea, and which, on 
one side, communicates with ‘Thibet, and on the other with the 
mountains in the centre of Asia Minor, separated the Scythians of 
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Upper Asia from the Persians and the Romans. The wildest 
portion of these mountains belonged to the Iberians, who main- 
tained their independence ; that part most susceptible of cultiva- 
tion was inhabited by the Armenians, who were by turns subject 
to the yoke of the Romans, the Parthians, and the Persians. ‘The 
Tigris and the Euphrates, which rose in the mountains of Arme- 
nia and fell into the Persian Gulf, crossed the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, along all this eastern line, as far as the sandy deserts, which, 
farther to the south, separated the banks of the Euphrates from 
the hills of Syria. This frontier of the empire had not been 
traced by the hand of Nature, and the two great monarchies of 
the Romans and Parthians, or of the Persians their successors, by 
turns encroached on several provinces of Armenia or Mesopotamia. 
The deserts of Arabia bounded Syria along an extent of two hun- 
dred leagues, and the Red Sea formed the limit of the Egyptian 
dominions. 

On the south the deserts of Libya and Zahara, and on the west 
the Atlantic, were at once the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
and of the habitable world. 

Having thus traced the frontiers of the great empire, we may 
bestow a moment’s attention to the enumeration of the provinces 
of which it was composed. About the year 292, Diocletian, with 
the intention of better providing for the defence of the empire, 
divided it into four Preetorial Prefectures, to which he agen 
four chiefs. ‘These prefectures were, the Gauls, Illyria, Ita y> and 
the East. The Prefect of the Gauls, who established his residence 
at Treves, had under his orders the three Vicars of the Gauls, 
Spain, and Britain. Gaul was divided, according to the ancient 
languages of its inhabitants, into Gallia Narbonensis, Aquitania, 
Celtica; Belgica, and Germania. Spain was separated into three 
provinces, Lusitania, Boetica, and Terraconensis. Finally, Bri- 
tain included the whole island, as far as the Friths of Dumbarton 
and Edinburgh. 

The Illyrian Prefecture consisted of that immense triangle, of 
which the Danube was the base, and the two sides of which were 
marked by the Adriatic, the AZgean, and the Euxine Seas. It 
now includes nearly the whole of Austria and European Turkey. 
It was anciently divided into the provinces of Rheetia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Moesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The Italian Prefecture comprised, besides the province whence 
had issued the conquerors of the world, all Africa, from the fron- 
tiers of Egypt to the present empire of Morocco. ‘The provinces 
were named Libya, Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania. Rome and 
Milan were alternately the residence of the Prefect of Italy ; but 
Carthage was the capital of all the African provinces. That city 
equalled Rome, both in population and magnificence ; and in the 
time of their prosperity, the African provinces were three times as 
extensive as modern France. 
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‘The Prefecture of the East, which was bounded by the Black 
Sea, the kingdom of Persia, and the Desert, was the richest, the 
most extensive, and most populous of all. It contained the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, Bithynia and Pontus, Cilicia, Syria, Pheni- 
cia and Palestine, Egypt with a part of Colchis, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Arabia. ‘The Prefect resided at Antioch, but that 
city was not superior, either in population or riches, to some other 
capitals, and particularly ptedn o in Egypt. 

The imagination is confounded by the enumeration of the Ro- 
man provinces, and by the comparison of their vast extent with 
that of the empires now in existence; but our astonishment in- 
creases when we reflect on the great cities with which each of the 
provinces was adorned. Cities such as Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Carthage, surpassed our largest capitals in population and in riches, 
and seemed to contain tw nations within their confines. The 
single sores of the Gauls included one hundred and _ fifteen 
towns distinguished by the name of cities. 'The ruins of some are 
still preserved, and they exceed in magnificence any thing that has 
been produced in modern times. 

The sight of these ruins inspires us with admiration, even in 
provinces where they excite no glorious recollections. Who can 
view the monuments of Nismes, Arles, or Narbonne, without emo- 
tions of respect? And yet they are merely models of art. No 
historical recollection is attached to them:—those noble edifices 
which we so highly admire were raised at the period when Rome 
had lost, with her liberty, her virtues and her glory. When we 
come to fix the date of their creation, we find it corresponds with 
the reign of those emperors whose names history has transmitted 
to the execration of mankind. 

But these monuments, even in the most remote provinces, even 
in the most obscure towns, bear the ancient Roman impress—the 
impress of grandeur and magnificence. Customs and moral im- 
pressions are sometimes preserved in the arts, even after they are 
effaced from the mind of the artists. ‘The Roman architect, even 
during the latest periods of the decline of the empire, constantly 
beheld before him the witnesses of past ages, which kept him in 
the right course; and he felt that he was labouring for eternity. 
The Romans uniformly impressed on their works that character of 
grandeur and durability which commands our admiration, and 
claims the preference over all that has since been produced. ‘The 
force and magnificence of the Roman architecture in some mea- 
sure resembles that of Upper Egypt; though it differs from the 
latter in its object. The Egyptians attended only to their Deities; 
but the Romans, even during their slavery, were never unmindful 
of the people. Their monuments were calculated to administer to 
the pleasures of all. In the time of the Republic, aqueducts and 
great roads were constructed for the public benefit; but under the 
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Emperors, the pleasures of the people were still more a subject of 
consideration, and circuses and theatres were built. It may be 
said, that the Egyptian architect was occupied in the temples 
solely with the presence of his Deities, and the Roman artist with 
the adoration of the people. 

Amidst all its magnificence, the Roman empire, the fall of 
which we shall shortly take into consideration, in the fourth 
century degenerated into the most incurable weakness. It was 
assailed by hordes of warriors from the North :—from the extre- 
mities of Scandinavia to the frontiers of China, new nations arrived, 
and desolation marked their course. ‘The calamities experienced 
by the human race at that period exceed, in extent and severity, 
the utmost horrors and miseries of any other age. We cannot 
presume to calculate the millions of men who perished before the 
fall of the Roman empire was effected. Yet this ruin was not 
caused by the ravages of barbarians. ‘The empire had long been 
a prey to internal wounds. Various causes, doubtless, contributed 
to destroy among the subjects of the Caesars, patriotism, military 
virtue, the opulence of the provinces, and the means of resistance ; 
but we shall at present particularly confine our attention to the 
state of the population, as on that every system of national defence 
must always depend. 

Patriotism, that pure and exalted virtue, which frequently 
rises to the highest degree of heroism, and which renders the 
citizen capable of the most glorious sacrifices,—patriotism which 
had long constituted the glory and the power of Rome, no longer 
flourished in the empire of the universe. An edict of Caracalla, 
who reigned from 211 to 217, had rendered common to all the in- 
habitants of the empire, the titles and duties, rather than the pre- 
rogatives, .of the Roman citizen. Thus the Gaul and the Briton 
styled themselves the countrymen of the Moor and the Syrian ; 
and the Greek was regarded as the compatriot of the Egyptian and 
the Spaniard. But in proportion as this fasces was enlarged, the 
bond by which it was united became relaxed. What glory, what 
distinction could be attached to a prerogative which had been ren- 
dered universal? What recollections could be awakened by the 
name of country, when that name was no longer endeared by any 
local image, by any association of ideas, or participation in any thing 
that had shed a lustre over the social body ? 

‘hus national recollections and sentiments were abolished in an- 
cient Rome; and their place was but feebly supplied by the two 
distinctions which might be observed among the inhabitants ;— 
those of language and of rank. 

Language is the powerful symbol that renders nations sensible 
of their unity: it operates on all the impressions of the mind, it 
imparts a colouring to every sentiment and every thought. When 
it reveals to us a countryman in a foreign nation, it rouses in the 
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heart every emotion of patriotism. But, far from being a principle 
of union among the ancient Romans, it tended to separate them. 
The great difeence between the Greek and Latin tongues soon 
created opposition in the empires of the East and West. These two 
languages, which had already shone so brilliantly im literature, 
were adopted by the government, by the wealthy classes, by all 
who had any pretension to polite education, and by the majority 
of the inhabitants of the cities. Latin was spoken in the prefec- 
ture of the Gauls, in Africa, Italy, a part of the Illyrian prefec- 
ture, and along the Danube. Greek was spoken in the southern 
part of the Illyrian prefecture, and throughout all the prefecture 
of the East. 

But the great mass of the inhabitants of the country places 
(which were not exclusively cultivated by slaves aes from 
distant parts) preserved thei provincial languages. ‘Thus the 
Celtic was spoken in the Armorice and the island of Britain, the 
Illyrian in the greater portion of Illyria, and the Syrian, the 
Coptic, and the Armenian, in the provinces whence those languages 
derive their names. Wherever the people were most subjugated 
and oppressed, they made the greatest efforts to acquire the 
language of their masters; but the latter were, on the contrary, 
obliged to make advances where the people were most free. 
There was a continual locomotion among the inhabitants of the 
whole empire, occasioned by the immense traffic in slaves, the 
military service, and the pursuit of civil employments; and each 
province presented among the lower classes of society, the most 
whimsical combination of various dialects. 

But it is in the state of the people, in particular, that we must look 
for the causes of the extreme weakness of the Roman Empire. If 
we wish to know the various classes into which they were divided, 
we shall find, Ist. senatorial families, the proprietors of immense 
territories and immense wealth, who had successively encroached 
on the inheritances of the more inferior landed proprietors ; 2d. the 
inhabitants of the large cities, a mixture of artisans and free men, 
who subsisted by the luxury of the rich, who participated in their 
corruption ; 3d. the inhabitants of the small cities, poor, despised, 
and oppressed; 4th. coloni and slaves in the country oe 
5th. robbers in the woods, who, to avoid oppression, had devoted 
themselves to plunder. 

The upper classes of a nation may communicate wisdom and 
virtue to a government, if they themselves be wise and virtuous ; 
but they can never give it power. Power is always derived from 
a lower source ; it always proceeds from the great mass of the 
people. Now in the Roman Empire this mass, so various with 
respect to language, manners, and religion, so wild amidst civili- 
zation, so oppressed and so degraded, were scarcely perceived by 
those who were maintained by its labour. The mass of the people 
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is hardly ever mentioned by historians; it languished in misery, 
perished, and in some provinces almost disappeared, without 
notice; and it is only hy a series of comparisons that we arrive at 
the knowledge of its fate. 

In the present state of Europe, the class of the peasantry, of 
those who live by the manual labour of agriculture, forms about 
four-fifths of the population of every country, England only ex- 
cepted. We must presume that in the Roman empire the peasan- 
try were proportionally still more numerous, since trade and com- 
merce were not carried to the extent to which they have arrived in 
modern times. But, however numerous the peasantry might be, 
they were never accounted a part of the nation; they were looked 
upon as scarcely superior to the domestic animals whose labour 
they shared. ‘The upper classes would have dreaded to hear them 
pronounce the name of country, or dévelope any moral quality, 
and particularly courage, as that might have been turned against 
their oppressors. The peasantry were all rigorously forbidden to 
bear arms, and they consequently could not contribute to the de- 
fence of the country, or oppose resistance to the advance of an 
enemy. 

The rural population of the Roman empire was divided into two 
classes, the free coloni and the slaves, who differed much more in 
name than in real privileges. The former cultivated the ground 
by set tasks, which were for the most part payable in kind ; but as 
a prodigious distance separated them from their masters, as their 
complaints were never heard, as the laws afforded them no security, 
their condition became more and more wretched, and in the excess 
of their misery they frequently fled, abandoned their homes and 
their families, and sought refuge on the lands of some other pro- 
ingen The Imperial laws had established summary processes 

y which they could be claimed and seized wherever they might 
be found. Such was the fate of the free cultivators. 

‘The slaves likewise formed two classes. ‘Those who were born 
on the territories of the master, and who consequently: had no 
other home, no other country, inspired a greater degree of confi- 
dence than those who had been purchased. The former lived in 
huts under the eyes of their commanders ; but as misery and ill- 
treatment continually diminished their numbers, an active traffic 
was carried on throughout all the Roman Empire for the purpose 
of raising fresh supplies. ‘The victories of the Roman armies, and 
frequently those of savage tribes contending one with another, the 
punishments inflicted by the emperors, or their lieutenants, on the 
towns or provinces which had revolted, and the inhabitants of 
which were sold, abundantly supplied the slave-merchants ; but at 
the expense of all that was most valuable in society. The wretched 
slaves constantly laboured with fetters on their feet; they were 
doomed to endure excessive fatigue in order to curb their spirit, 
and they were confined every night in subterrancous dungeons. 
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The dreadful misery to which so great a portion of the popula- 
tion was reduced, and their hatred of their oppressors, multiphed 
among the slaves insurrections, plots, assassinations, and poison. 
ings. In vain a cruel law condemned to death all the slaves of a 
master who should be assassinated ; revenge and despair served 
only to multiply crimes. ‘Those who had avenged their wrongs, 
aed those who, without having resorted to violence, were neverthe- 
less the objects of suspicion, Med to the woods, and subsisted on 
plunder. ‘Their numbers were so considerable, that their attacks 
frequently assumed the character of a civil war, rather than the 
disorders of a band of robbers. By their depredations they ag- 
gravated the misery of those who had recently been their com- 
panions in misfortune; and at length whole districts and pro- 
vinces were successively abandoned b the cultivators. 

The rich senator was sometimes able to repair his losses, or to 
obtain the aid of the laws to defend his property: but the small 
proprietor, who himself cultivated his land, could not so easily 
surmount the injuries he might sustain, and his Jite and propert 
were daily endangered. He therefore eagerly disposed of his patri- 
mony at any price, whenever one of his opulent neighbours might 
be disposed to purchase it. Indeed it not unfrequently happened 
that he abandoned it without compensation, or was deprived of it 
by the weight of public burdens. ‘Thus all the mdependent 
slates, who more than any other were capable of feeling the in- 
spiration of patriotism and defending their country, soon totally 
disappeared. ‘The number of landed proprietors diminished to 
such a degree, that a man of senatorial family might frequently 
travel two leagues without meeting his equal ; an consequently 
some few, who happened to be the proprietors of whole provinces, 
already began to be looked upon as petty sovereigns. 

Amidst this universal desolation, the existence of great cities is 
a phenomenon which cannot easily be conceived: but this phe- 
nomenon exists in modern times in Barbary, Turkey, and through- 
out all the East, in short, wherever despotism overwhelms the 
individual detached from society, and where it is impossible to 
evade its outrages except by mingling with the crowd. These 
great cities were themselves inhabited, for the most part, by arti- 
zans, subject to rigid laws, free-men and slaves; but they also con- 
tained a greater number than can be found in any modern city, of 
those individuals who were content with the mere necessaries of 
existence, and who passed their lives in idleness. All this popula- 
tion was likewise prohibited from bearing arms, and was looked 
upon as foreign to the country ; but, being collected together, it 
drew forth some respect from power. In all the cities of the first 
order, provisions were gratuitously distributed, in the same-manner 
as games and spectacles were gratuitously performed in the circuses 
and theatres. The levity, the love of pleasure, and the regardless- 
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ness of the future, which invariably characterize the populace of 
great cities, were manifested by the provincial Romans, amidst the 
latest calamities of the empire; and ‘Treves, the capital of the Pre- 
fecture of the Gauls, was not the only city that was surprised and 
pillaged by barbariaus, while the citizens, crowned with garlands, 
were engaged in applauding the games of the circus. 

Such was the interior of the empire at the commencement of the 
fourth century ; such was the population which should have re- 
sisted the universal invasion of savages. ‘The latter frequently left 
the citizens only the choice of dying armed or dying in submission ; 
and the descendants of the proud Romans, the heirs of all the 
glory which had been once acquired by the most exalted virtue, 
were so degraded by the laws and the state of society in which 
they lived, that when the alternative was offered to them, they uni- 
formly preferred to die like cowards. 
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ON THE SUPERSTITIONS OF HIGHLANDERS AND LONDONERS. 


POPULAR superstitions are always popular subjects with London 
readers. As an apology for paying them so much attention, we 
gravely expatiate on their importance in throwing light on the cha- 
racter of a people. True enough, as applied to certain inquirers into 
manners and customs, and dealers in national antiquities. But how 
comes it that this sort of reading is generally in favour with those who 
care not a doit about these matters? Doubtless our love of the 
strange and the marvellous has some share in creating this partiality ; 
and, as far as that goes, I have not a word to say against it. How- 
ever, there is a more subtle, and therefore a more mischievous feeling. 
A man who flatters himself he is in no degree superstitious, is apt to 
gratify his vanity in the opportunity of looking down upon his fel- 
lows ; and the conscious man is glad to imagine that others are greater 
fools than himself. For we always think a cap and bells are ten times 
more ridiculous on another’s head than on our own, especially if there 
is a slight difference in the fashions. I have heard a sailor, with a 
child’s caul suspended from his neck, laugh till «‘ his lungs began to 
crow like chanticleer” at the idea of a camphor-bag as a talisman. 
And who dares laugh at the sailor? Not the London public, surely. 
They are in the same predicament. While they halt upon crutches, 
they should not make a jest of bandy legs. Yet they encourage every 
kind of story exposing the foibles of their neighbours, while they 
keep their own in a corner, as cordials for private use, and, like 
dram-drinkers in a sly way, are worse than your bare-faced tipplers. 

How many works there are, putting those on foreign countries out 
of the question, where, directly or indirectly, the Irish and the Welsh, 
the Highlander and the Lowland Scotch, the English divided into 
counties, and again subdivided into districts, have claimed attention 
to their several fire-side mythologies, chiefly with an eye to London 
patronage. Among these the Highland superstitions stand pre-emi- 
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nent. The famous Scotch novelist has revelled in them, and to some 
purpose. They formed the pivot of Dr. Johnson’s circumvolutions 
among the hills. They are the allspice of Pennant’s mouldy Antiqui- 
ties, preserving them still upon our shelves. Our Northern Tours, 
our Highland Guides, nay the very road-books, have a hit at them. 
And lo! that indefatigable lady, Mrs. Grant, has given us two volumes 
of Essays expressly upon them. Now, how comes it that the wise 
inhabitants of the capital presume to chuckle over these stories ?— 
Would they make us believe they have none of their own ?—Do they 
go on the maxim, that those who laugh most are least likely to be 
laughed at ?—Impudent rogues! But I can forbearno longer. Know, 
then, I have been a spy among you, have narrowly watched you, 
carefully noted down all your mental delinquencies, beginning at the 
largest streets and squares (not forgetting the gaming-houses—a rich 
store), and gradually descending to your smallest lanes and alleys, 
have classed them according to their several demerits, and in due time 
intend to throw them at your heads in the shape of a pleasant quarto. 
The booksellers indeed, and they well know their chapmen, allege 
that the sale must necessarily be limited to country customers. I 
heed them not—publish I will. In the mean time, being somewhat 
impatient on this matter, I will give thema slap, by way of prologue, 
as threatened in the heading of this article. It seems a good subject 
for the Magazine. The only objection is, there may be “ offence in 
it” to the town readers. However, I promise, as a make-peace, to 
introduce, for their amusement and instruction, two or three tradi- 
tionary tales from my collection of Highland Wonders. Besides, the 
offence-takers have it in their power to skip over the objectionable 
passages. 

In turning over the MSS. hereafter to be condensed into my intend- 
ed quarto, I find there are innumerable proofs, from the earliest to 
the present times, of the extreme credulity of Londoners in all matters 
relating to the supernatural. Some of these must not be passed over. 
A prognostication of a partial deluge in 1524, which was assuredly to 
wash the city into the Thames, had the effect of creating such an 
alarming hydrophobia, that triple rents were offered for temporary 
residences at Highgate, Hampstead, and Harrow-on-the-Hiil. But 
this, you will say, happened in the days of ignorance. Let us then 
take a jump to 1750, a more enlightened period. In that year a mad- 
cap Life-Guardsman prophesied that on the 5th of April an earth- 
quake would reduce both London and Westminster to a heap of ruins. 
The account I have before me states, that on the evening of the pre- 
ceding day, “‘ multitudes of the inhabitants abandoned their houses, 
and retired into the country; the roads were thronged with carriages 
of persons of fashion; the principal places within twenty miles of 
London were so crowded, that lodgings were procured at a most ex- 
travagant price ; the less wealthy took refuge in boats on the river ; 
and the fields adjacent were crowded with people.” Bravo! And to 
crown all, instead of taking it quietly, they turned round upon the 
soldier, called him a stupid fellow, clapped him into prison, and en- 
deavoured to wreak their vengeance by pelting him with sundry old 
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Acts of Parliament, touching wizardism. Not long since we had a 
grand comet, brandishing its ‘ fiery tresses in the sky,” frightening 
our watchful citizens, and setting lean wits to work out the cause of 
its hanging so immediately over London, and no where else. The 
South-Sea Bubble, and the Quart-bottle Conjurer, are pretty anec- 
dotes, though not exactly to my present purpose. Not so the Cock- 
lane Ghost—that is a case in point, and may not be forgotten. Then 
we had the Prophet Brothers, Joanna Southcott, and Parson Towser ; 
but they were errors of so melancholy a nature that I care not to 
dwell upon them. 

Yet all these, you may tell me, are past, “ numbered with the 
things that are gone,” and it is hoped we “ ne’er shall look upon their 
like again.” Some of them, however, are rather modern; and with- 
out being over-inquisitive, we may still tind strange matters in hand. 
Cowper says— : 


« Where finds philosophy her eagle eye ?” 


and then plumply answers—“ in London!” But I beg leave to ask, 
in plain prose, if we have not astrologers at Walworth, and in West- 
minster especially, with plenty of customers at five guineas for the 
casting of a nativity? Where, but in London, are fortune-tellers the 
best fortune-makers ? Does not a professor of animal magnetism 
live in St. Martin’s-lane, and are not the head-quarters for anodyne 
necklaces in Long Acre? Even metallic tractors have not lost their 
powers of attraction, as a shop in the Strand can testify. And as for 
conjuring doctors, who charm away the tooth-ache, warts, dfopsy, 
jaundice, and all sorts of diseases, we have them at every turn. 

To enumerate the manifold interpretations of dreams would be too 
laborious a task, Happily it is unnecessary, as there are already some 
popular works written solely on that subject, and printed in London, 
to which I gladly refer my readers. The superstitions of gambling- 
tables and lottery-oflices would likewise prove too voluminous. Be- 
sides, they affect persons only at certain times, and are not applica- 
ble (thank Heaven !) to all classes alike. It is better to pass by them 
entirely, and come at once to those little deviations from the reason- 
ing faculty common to every body, and which strike at the “ business 
and bosoms of men” and women; I mean those signs and omens of 
domestic life, wherein the character of the Londoner is more particu- 
larly displayed. Yet, if that be the case, it is a heavy charge against 
them, for they will be found to be, like themselves, smoke-dried, very 
mummies, without pith or meaning, dull, unintellectual, spiritless, 
bald, ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” The worst is, they, for the most 
part, turn upon our uneasy thoughts—more upon our fears than our 
hopes. Those of a pleasurable nature, which from time to time are 
imported from the country, soon perish in our stifling atmosphere. 
For instance, any thing connected with love, such as the ceremony of 
the white of an egg on All Hallow eve, the pod with nine peas over 
the door, kissing under the misletoe, sleeping with a piece of bride- 
cake under the pillow—these, I observe, are never regarded; unless 
by some late settlers in town with the bloom of a purer air yet lin- 
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gering on their cheeks. Instead of cherishing such illusions, which 
are something, they are plotting the utter destruction of love, conti- 
nually cutting it with edged gifts, and snuffing it out in a candle till 
the end of the year. Then, again, the fear of poverty is a darling 
theme. They wear something new on Easter-day, lest they should 
live to walk in rags; turn money at the new moon, to bring returns ; 
pay a penny for an oyster on St. James’s-day, that they may never 
be in want of a penny; cherish a mole on the neck, as a sure sign of 
their not dying ina workhouse ; with a thousand other conjurations of 
the like import. If every old saying, wise or unwise, originally had 
some left-handed alliance with reason, it will be difficult to find it out 
in our London ones. 1 grant it is unlucky to break a looking-glass, 
or to tumble down stairs; but it requires a quick apprehension to 
discover why tumbling up stairs is emblematic of a wedding. There 
is no study to which I am more alive than the searching into the pri- 
mitive meaning of things of apparently no meaning. But here | am 
baffled in almost every attempt. By mere accident, for these myste- 
ries are seldom blazed abroad, I lately discovered a worthy lady of 
my acquaintance in the act of carefully conveying into her new house 
a prayer-book, a black cat, and a little salt. This odd combination 
puzzled me exceedingly. She knew no more of it than myself, ex- 
cept, as she told me with a significant nod, that it might preveut 
worse harm than any body could answer for. I can account for cer- 
tain strange freaks in rats and mice being looked upon as fore- 
runners of death; because the fatal omens of screech-owls, cocks 
crowing at midnight, ravens, dogs howling, and cherry-trees twice 
blossoming in the same year, being essentially rural, and therefore 
impracticable for town-folks, they very discreetly make up the defi- 
ciency from their own live stock. Two transplantations from the 
farm-yard have been sadly distorted. We have no cows whose udders 
may become sore, no hens to pine away, yet we insist on auguring 
with a painful interest on the milk boiling over the saucepan, or the 
burning of egg-shells, asserting that the one causes pimples on the 
face, and that the other gives the tooth-ache. So greedy are we after 
superstitions, that, not content with those of our natural, or rather 
uunatural growth, we must steal a few from our ‘‘ Country Cousins,” 
colouring them, as gipsies serve children, to make them pass for our 
own. Norcan I take leave of this subject without noting down our 
predilection for cutting our corns at the wane of the moon, in imita- 
tion of those farmers of the old school who make choice of that lucky 
half of the month for the cutting of their corn. 

Oh! Loudon—with reverence be it spoken, and the more reverently 
inasmuch as Iam one of thy illegitimate sons—I say, old mother, 
thou art a very credulous hag, worried to death by an eternal round 
of wonderful signs and significant wonders, a doting beldam, swarm- 
ing in every wrinkle with impossible notions, and rouged up to the 
eyes with ‘* blushing honours thick upon thee,” which, to thy silly 
thinking, hide all thine imperfections. There she sits cross-legged 
for luck! Her left hand on a heap of modern discoveries and works 
on science, and in her riglt she twirls a tea-cup, peering at her 
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fortune in the dregs. What a motley robe she wears! She always 
had a taste fur patch-work. When the mantle of philosophy was 
presented to her, of course she was proud of the compliment, but 
thought its simplicity unbecoming, and could not be persuaded to 
wear it otherwise than as an under-garment. You may catch a peep 
at it through those two rents, once occupied by Demonology and 
Witchcraft, both torn away much against her will—indeed she still 
has a sneaking fondness for the latter, as is observable in her par- 
tiality for a horse-shoe at the threshold. Would you believe it ?— 
she wears upon her head a beautiful, a glorious, an immortal crown, 
immortal as the hands of the Muses who wove it; yet the ungrateful 
harridan, the tawdry fool, covers it over with artificial flowers and 
peacock’s feathers. Why so chary, thou tenacious woman, of thy 
wedding ring? Not take it for a minute from your finger? ‘“ Alas! 
no, not for a moment—a thousand misfortunes might befall me !” 
Her ladyship has an endless stock of fancies. ‘She would rather you 
spilt her choicest wines than a grain of salt. To cross knives in her 
company will make her cross for a whole day. Thirteen at dinner 
take away her appetite. She never can consent to begin a work, or 
turn a feather-bed, on a Friday ; but to pass inadvertently under a 
ladder makes a Friday of any day in the week. Rainy weather is 
foretold to a certainty by her left brow itching, or by her cat sneez- 
ing and washing her face ; and the auspices of St. Swithin’s day have 
never been known to fail. If she has any thing stolen from her, the 
ceremony of a key in a Bible will find out the thief. Though she 
cannot abide a squinting woman, yet she has been frequently con- 
victed of exchanging an agreeable ogle with male obliquity, for he 
bodeth good, more particularly if met at the corner of a street, or 
opposite achurch. She recommends every body troubled with a wen 
to bribe Jack Ketch for the touch of a dead felon’s hand. In her 
great love for little children, she bites off their nails lest they should 
become pickpockets. Should one of the dear little creatures cut an 
eye-tooth first, she comforts herself for the misfortune, in promising 
to take special care, whenever it is shed, to sprinkle it with salt and 
throw it in the fire. Few things give her pleasure ; among them may 
be reckoned getting accidentally out of bed left leg first, putting 
clothes on wrong side outwards, finding a bit of iron, and being fol- 
lowed by a strange black dog. Since the last rise in the rate of post- 
age, she does not much care for seeing a letter in the candle. She 
sits in the chimney-corner, mourns over a quarrelling coal, watches a 
stranger on the bar of the grate, and stoops, lower than her age can 
warrant, to pick up a popgun cinder ;—speak quickly, for avarice and 
the dread of death are upon thee—is it a purse or a coffin? ‘‘ Good 
lack! —a coffin !”—and the bell rings without a hand ; a double shadow 
of herself glides about the wall; her death-watch ticks, and her 
winding-sheet is in the taper ! 

To be angry with a people's superstitions is, generally speaking, 
to pick a quarrel with humanity. But here they are in so bad a taste, 
I insist upon being splenetic. And yet we talk of the Highlanders 
with derision. Come, let us turn round, and have a look at them. 
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The Highlanders! whose imaginations are more capable of forming 
the machinery of an epic, than the boastful Metropolitans are of 
furnishing the subject of an epigram, unless indeed it be without a 
point. There is a romance, a graceful keeping, a poetic feeling, in 
the legends of these mountaineers, which it is in vain to grope for in 
the kennels of a city. Their superstitions are not wrapped up in ridi- 
culous proverbs, like “‘ a poor cat in an adage,” but serve to adorn 
their stories of love and war, the feats of their ancestors, and the 
hopes of their youth. They dwell upon their minds, they cheer their 
long winter-evenings. Those of tragic bearing end with some punish- 
ment on perfidy or cruelty ; and the comic ones, dressed in fairy garb, 
are seldom without a text for the hearer’s benefit. It is saying much 
in their praise, and I am aware of the boldness of the assertion, but 
dare pronounce their fairy tales superior to those of the immortal 
Mother Bunch. 1 wish no one had ever meddled with that glorious 
one of the Dunvegan flag, for which the adventurer travelled to an 
out-of-the-way place beyond the sun; it would have been such an 
honour to be the first to put it upon record. Then there is that de- 
lightful anecdote of a young maiden’s visit to the fairies’ wake in the 
middle of a mountain; but that has been told three or four times. 
However, I have several others at my elbow, and think I cannot do 
better than pitch upon one (never yet printed to my knowledge) with 
a good matrimonial moral, as it may be of essential service in our 
profligate town. I obtained it from a guide, a true Gacl, as he led 
me across the braes of Loch Carron; and, as his English was some- 
what confined and abstruse, I had better take the liberty of telling it 
after my own fashion than after his, which, what with hesitations, 
interruptions, circumlocutions, and huntings after words, lasted for 
two ‘ lang Scots miles” and a bittock. His Joyous countenance, as 
he related it, and the sorrowful assurances, at every pause, of his 
inability to do it justice in my language, convince me that I shall give 
it to the reader sadly curtailed of its native ornaments. 

A fairy, whose name sounded like Trilby, regardless of his aérial 
reputation, fell desperately in love with the wife of a fisherman, who 
lived at the foot of Loch Marie. This Trilby was a little fellow. 
From the traditionary accounts of his stature, he would have stretch- 
ed himself at full length in one of the shoes of O’Bryan the Irish 
giant. Yet his vanity assured him of success, though the fair one 
was a spanking jade, and the tallest, on the female side, of the 
whole clan of Mac Kenzies. It is often remarked how apt the two 
extremes of short and tall are to fall in love. Were it not for this 
crossing of the breed, which puts us on a kind of equality, and allows 
us to look at each other full in the face, it is conjectured that, 
in process of time, one half of the world would walk under the other 
halt’s legs. Nothing was wanting to the lover but an interview, and to 
obtain that was the difficulty. An intimate acquaintance of his, a great 
sportsman after cockchafers and dragon-flies, had learnt from his 
old aunt it was necessary that Trilby should be presented by the 
husband himself, or no impression whatever could be made. This 
news was perplexing. How was it to be contrived? For the husband 
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had a sort of suspicion of the business, knew Trilby by sight, and had 
even threatened to cut him up in a mess of porridge. It was true this 
punishment was denounced durimg a scarcity of flesh-meat; but 
though he were not eaten, still there was a risk of being carved into 
less bits than himself, and that would not be comfortable. After 
pondering on this dilemma for a long time, he at last hit upon 
an uncommonly cunning scheme: he jumped into the sea, and ran 
down a salmon’s throat, just as it was entering the net. It happened 
to be the only one the fisherman caught at this haul ; unk as a 
supper was wanted, he took it home and presented it to his wife, 
desiring her to dress a portion of it by the time he returned, and then 
left the cottage. The woman, an obedient housewife, immediately 
set to work. Her first act was to rip open the salmon’s belly, when 
out stepped little Trilby. She did not faint, for she had not been 
bred up at a boarding-school ; but she was greatly alarmed, and stood 
aghast, with the knife in her hand, while the inamorato knelt npon 
the table, and began an oration in very choice Gaelic. Whether it 
was owing to enchantment or not, remains undecided ; certain it is, 
and with shame be it spoken, she soon took a fancy to him. She, 
however, confessed herself much shocked at his diminutive appearance, 
and on that account declined his invitation to elope. To obviate this 
difficulty, Trilby proposed, not having it in his power to make himself 
six feet high, to reduce her to his own pismy stature. Unfortunately 
she consented. In an instant the reduction was accomplished, and 
lo! the fisherman’s wife walked about her room, frightened at her 
cat,—it looked like a tiger! Being now about to quit her home for 
ever, a thousand feelings rushed upon her mind. None are so strong 
as a parent’s; and while her minikin hand was pulling at the lowest 
part of the door, and as she saw it open to her will, she looked at 
her lover, paused on the threshold, and requested permission to 
take a last farewell of her infant. He nodded acquiescence, and she 
ran to the cradle, where she could just catch a glimpse of its face by 
standing on tip-toe. This was not enough. She must, she would 
have a kiss; and, for that purpose, managed to climb into the cradle. 
All children are mightily fond of dolls; and the little creature, mis- 
taking its mother for one, began to squeeze, and toss, and knock 
her about most unmercifully. ‘‘Oh, Trilby! Trilby!” she cried, 
‘my child is my torment, and it is you that have made himso!” Her 
screams brought in the neighbours, and soon after came the husband, 
searching every where for Trilby; but, luckily for him, he escaped. 
The good man pardoned his wife, as she had already been severely 
punished ; but, as he held her in his hands, (for she would have been 
lost in his arms) he expressed himself dissatisfied at such a miniature 
likeness. By the advice of a learned conjurer, she was taken to the 
famous spring in the island of St. Marie, which is situated about half 
way upthe Loch, where she bathed, and returned to the cottage in 
her former dimensions. It was thought politic to represent her affec- 
tion for Trilby as a species of madness ; and therefore from that time 
the water has been supposed to cure insanity. 
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Though the northern fairies are usually of the beneficent order, 
some of them are known to have committed very untoward actions. 
This mischief-maker Trilby is not the only instance. Various anec- 
dotes are told, even of a bitter animosity among them; but I am loth 
to give them credit. Certain it is, that the wounding of cattle with 
elf-shots (one of which was shewn to me) is a sad proof of a spite- 
ful disposition, Still it is advantageous to bestow on them this mixed 
character, as it partly supersedes the necessity of introducing goblins 
and witches, both which (out of Shakspeare) are the greatest pests 
of society. They tend to make the mind gloomy; and we have 
enough for that purpose among our realities. So they seem to think 
in the Highlands, where the people are naturally cheerful, and where 
the best rural sacrifice of Beltein, a May-day jollity, and the cere- 
monies in honour of their Druidical Apollo, Gruagach, or the fair- 
haired, are yet retained, not indeed in the spirit of Paganism, but as 
occasions of merriment : — while our London May-day sports are 
fallen into utter disrepute, even with chimney- “sweepers. It is long 
‘“« since the tall May-pole overlook'd the Strand.” 

The Highlanders lay claim to the invention of second-sight, for 
which they appear to have a patent, as no ene ventures to practise it 
except themselves. But was not Apollonius Thyaneus one of the 
gifted, when he, while teaching in his school at Ephesus, beheld Do- 
mitian slain in his palace at Rome? And moreover, might not he be 
the inventor? This is a delicate question. Some are of opinion that 
the heathen philosopher had visited the court of Fingal in his travels, 
and there learnt the mysterious art; and this is the more probable, as 
he and Fingal were contemporaries. However that may be, second- 
sight is a creditable and asomewhat credible thing, or ‘Dr. Johnson 
would not have returned from his tour declaring himself ‘willing to 
believe.” So many well-attested accounts have already puzzled the 
world, that I shall add but one more to the number. A gentleman, 
they tell me, was waited on at sunset by the vision of a man without a 
head. It walked up to the parlour- -fire, warmed its hands, and walked 
out again. Not being able to discover, from the trunk and limbs, 
which of his friends it could be whose decapitation was threatened, 
he remained in the most awful anxiety. For several evenings the 
figure repeated its appearance, till the gentleman, by closer scrutiny, 
perceived a mark behind the knee, (for the vision wore a kilt) which 
proved it to be no other than himself! In ordinary cases so horrible 
a discovery would have settled the business at once, without the as- 
sistance of a claymore. But he was resolute, scorned to be frightened 
to death, and held up his head boldly, till it was struck off by : a party 
of Mac Gregors, in revenge for his having betrayed seven of their 
clansmen to the rage of the Colquhouns. 

Ah! I have written thus far without a word about ghosts. Hath 
not the reader suspected an unwillingness on my part to reckon them 
among superstitions ? The truth is, T have a lurking propensity that 
way, and see no impropriety in Mrs, Veal’s calling upon her intimate ac- 
quaintance after her death. She comes with a double knock at the 
door like a gentlewoman, asks after the family, tells her errand, and 
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bids them good morning. I like the account almost as well as De Foe 
who wrote it. There is in my mind only one objection. She is de pié 
en cap in the fashion of the day; and though I gladly assent to the 
spiritual existence of a Mrs. Veal, I am confounded at the idea of a 
ghost of a silk gown, or of a laced cap, or the twin ones of a pair of 
kid gloves. This is a fault in nearly all such kind of tales. Not that 
I would have Mrs. Veal, or any other lady, or even any gentleman, 
make an indecorous apparition, pleading ‘the impossibility of pro- 
curing spectral attire,—far be it from me, I wish for no such sights. 
An attempt has been lately made to raise a few ghosts in the Tower, 
but they did not thrive. The fact is, London is too confined ; they 
want space, and, like the soul of King John, call out for « elbow- 
room.” Besides, they are not in the habit of appearing to more than 
one at a time; and how can that be done in a crowd? YSet, for all 
this, the Londoners have great faith in them, and are fond of swallow- 
ing them whole, as they come up fresh from the country. They have 
been known to feed with such avidity on these ‘ airy nothings,” that 
they have consumed the winter produce of three or four counties at a 
single meal. It is to be hoped they will feel grateful for the dish of 
insubstantials I am about to serve up, being as highly seasoned as if it 
had been cooked purposely for their palates. Ghost-stories are 
nearly all connected with robbery or murder,—mere Old-Bailey sub- 
jects. Now this originates in love, and, what is still better, it gives a 
sentiment to the passion, without which a love-tale is nothing but 
peppered water-gruel. Then again it touches on the doctrine of the 
formation of congenial souls, as taught by Plato,—no mean recom- 
mendation. As for its authenticity, if the reader will not take my 
word, he may goto Lochaber. So much it pleases me, that if I have 
not yet succeeded in proving the inferiority of London superstitions, 
(albeit, as have shewn to their shame, they have a more numerous 
collection) | am content to rest my argument in favour of the High- 
landers, solely upon the merits of this same ghost- story. 

About fifty years ago, a farmer lived in Glen Speann, whose name 
was Mac Donald. It is shameful I should forget, not only his Chris- 
tian name, but likewise the name of the farm, for every particular 
was delivered to me with scrupulous accuracy. He had a wife, three 
daughters, and three sons. This I perfectly recollect; tor there was 
a dispute between the old lady and her son, while relating it to me, 
whether there were not four sons and three daughters, or four daugh- 
ters and three sons, or three of each, and (I am happy to say) the 
last was finally agreed on by both paren. I love correctness. What 
signifies telling a story in the rough? It is like giving the index of a 
book instead of the text. The youngest of the family was a boy; he 
was the only one who had not been suckled at home, and, perhaps on 
that account, was not so great a favourite as the rest. Such dainties 
as farmers can, now and then, give to their children, were never be- 
stowed on this poor boy. He was just turned of ten years when the 
supernatural events took place in the cottage; for, as the old lady 
observed, he was born at Lammas, and they began at the end of Au- 
cust. Iam not sure but she said the after-half of August, and noi 
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the end; which makes a little difference. This boy then,—for it is 
chiefly of and concerning him,—was all at once favoured beyond his 
brothers and sisters, not by his parents, but by some invisible agent. 
When his porridge was set before him, a lump of butter vanished from 
the family dish, and popped into his basin. If oat-cake was given 
him, a piece of cheese jumped out of the cupboard to keep it com- 
pany. The worst slices of the meat were distributed to him in vain ; 
they were instantly exchanged, and nobody knew how, for the tid- bits 
of the joint. Had he barley scones, they were immediately powdered 
with sugar. When they gave him water, it was turned into milk be- 
fore it reached his lips. Did father or mother attempt to chastise 
him, they suffered for their temerity: the pot-lid would fly off, and 
the meat ran away up the lum—(Anglicé the chimney) ; the churn 
failed in its office ; the sheep fell into fits ; the cows kicked over the 
milk-pails ; and the roof of the cottage was sure to want repair on 
the following day. The farmer, wearied and tormented, resolved on 
quitting this haunted habitation, and went to another at a short dis- 
tance ; but his removal was ineffectual, for the same pranks constant- 
ly attended him. A schoolmaster of Baidnach, hearing of these 
strange matters, came to assure himself whether they were true or 
false. However, he was soon glad to run out of the cottage. Every 
thing he presumed to touch aimed a blow at his head. He was twice 
knocked down betore he made three inquiries. ‘* This was very odd, 
very odd, indeed—was it not, Sir?’— so said my informant. The 
farmer again removed to the upper part of the Glen, above Keppoch ; 
the very spot was pointed outtome. Still he could get norest. The 
worst was, that owing to so many persons coming to witness these 
incomprehensible doings, he was well nigh eaten out of house and 
home. This state of things continued, from first to last, for seven long 
years. The boy, being then seventeen, got up one morning with a 
dream in his head about America, This dream was repeated till, 
morning after morning, there was nothing to be heard but his con- 
founded talk about America. In a short while he expressed a desire 
to go to America; and at last, in spite of his father’s intreaties to the 
contrary, to America he went. The night he quitted his home—it was 
in the month of November—as the farmer and his wife were seated 
together by the fire, they heard a voice, as from some person between 
them, say, ‘* What will you give me?” They looked, but saw nothing 
but themselves. ‘What is ‘it you would have 2” exclaimed the far- 
mer. And then the voice eagerly answered, ‘ One of your children !” 
‘ Ah!” cried the father, “ whoever thou art, I will not give thee one 
of them.” ‘ There! there!” the mother screamed out, ‘‘ there is a 
hen—we will give that hen— take it, and go away.” The voice 


then laughed—laughed prodigiously—and told them that he was per- 
fectly indifferent to their consent, as, in fact, he could take what he 
chose. ‘‘ But come thou, Mac Donald,” it continued, ‘‘ come to the 
outside of the door, and there thou shalt see as well as hear me!” 
The man was for some time afraid to accept the invitation ; but his 
wife besought him to go, as obedience might put an end to their trou- 
bles, and he managed to pluck up courage. ‘ Away with your dirk !” 
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cried the voice,—and he threw it down immediately.“ Throw the 
gullie” (alias knife) ‘* from your pocket !” cried the voice,—and he dict 
so. ‘* There is a pin in your kilt,” cried the voice: “ LT cannot be 
seen by any one with a pointed weapon !’—and he obeyed in this parti- 
cular as well as in the rest. Mac Donald went forth. There was a high 
wind, and the sky was heavily clouded, but light enough to distinguish 
objects, for it was at the time of a full moon. He first looked straight 
forw ard, aud then turning sharp round to the right, beheld two figures, 
not quite resting their feet upon the ground, as if in contempt of the 
laws of gravitation. They were hand in hand. One was the ghost 
of aman whose name was Campbell, and the other the ghost of his 
daughter, a little girl, who died on the very day the supernatural 
events began i in the cottage ;—as for Campbell, he died, as I am as- 
sured, some three months before her. The male apparition asked 
the farmer'why he had not sent his boy away before, seeing that all 
his troubles were occasioned by him. ‘ It was this my daughter,” 

pursued he, “ who constantly waited on him, served him with the 
best, chastised you for your cruelty, and, -at last, whispered to him 
those dreams of America, while her spirit embraced him as he slept. 
For know—her soul was originally formed to be wedded to his; and 
we learnt that he might chance to marry here, and be wretched, not 
meeting with his fellow-soul. To come to my daughter, he must die 
young “and innocent; and, for that purpose, it was necessary he 
should go to a foreign land. Expect, ere long, to hear he has quitted 
the living !” And such, indeed, happened. News came from America 
that, on the first night of the boy’ s landing there, he died in his sleep. 

s. 


WRITTEN IN A SMALL VOLUME, THE GIFT OF A 
DECEASED FRIEND. 


Heraup of Love—dear pledge of tenderness ! 
Affection’s first, and therefore dearest token — 
Remembrancer of one my life did bless— 
Remembrancer of vows through years unbroken! 
Dear little bock, scorn not this tear—how vain! 
Which on thy milk-white margin leaves a stain. 


Unhallow’d hand shall never on thee rest, 
Cold careless eye shall ne’er thy pages see ; 
Prized through past years, still cherish’d 1 in my | breast, 
While my life lasts thou “It my companion e. 
Yet canst thou now, to me, no pleasure give, 
The voice is hush’d that bade thy beauties live. 


L. 
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SOCIAL CONVERSE. 


‘Aun, Madame!” said a French lady of rank, lamenting the 
memory of the celebrated Champfort, “j'a? perdu en lui mon 
meilleur causeur”—* 1 have lost in him my best talker. ”—She 
spoke feelingly. Of the many voids daily oce asioned by the frailty 
of life, that which is experienced by the ear is the deepest felt. 
Hearing i is a domestic sense, on which the objects of home - 
friendship are strongly and unconsciously impressed. Sight is 
more fickle, independent faculty, that can soon replace a lost ‘hijan, 

- forget its image in the wide scope of variety. But the ear is 
more constant, and laments the absence of those sounds which had 
been familiar to it, with a freshness of sorrow that is always young. 
It is most open to association, and communicates with the heart 
so subtly and instantaneously, that it deserves more to be called a 


feeling than a sense. 


Hence the loss of a man of conversation leaves the greatest 
chasm in society—the more so, as the easy and imperceptible way 
in which he bestows pleasure prevents his merit from being fully 
appreciated till it is missed. On looking over the sweet t sad 
histories of regrets for departed friendship, we generally find that 
those have been very consolable who were held together by passion 
and the needs of mutual excitement; while the overpowering and 
irremediable sensation of grief has visited those who were connected 
by the mere habits of life and daily intercourse, more than by any 
tenderer tie. The former can seck elsewhere for their accustomed 
pleasures ; but what can replace the loved peculiarities of the old 
friend, or counterfeit that husk voice, which an acquaintance of 
half a century has converted into music ? 

I am hence inclined to im: gine that there is more of what may 
be called friendship among the French than with us. ‘They are 
more linked together by the sounds of each other’s voices, and at 
once the merriest and most melancholy of people, (if we believe 
their best authors*) they lean for happiness on the aspects and 
words of their fellows, and enjoying more than we the pleasures of 
society, are more alive to their loss. This, though it be mere 
spec ‘ulation, is borne out by the me moires of both countries. We 
have no such * douces et pures” connexions to boast of, as those 
between La Fayette an La Rochefoucault,—with a thousand 
others. Their anecdotes and gleanings from private life, however 


* sé 


That charming word melancholy has been abused enough to make it long 
since ridiculous, if any other word could have been found to express that disposi- 
tion or habit of mind, to which the French are perhaps more inclined than any 
other people. This observation by no means compromises or contradicts the other 


no less true one, concernil ig the gaiety of their character.”’"—Tyrans/. from L’ Hermite 
de la Chaussée D’ Antin. 
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they abound in vice, are full of the amiability of friendship*, and 
tempt one to cry out, 


‘* Let me live in the land where such things have been said, 
Let me fly from the land where such deeds have been done.” 


There have been more rules promulgated and essays written on 
the subject of conversation than, I believe, on any other ; yet it 
seems to be the least of all understood. It would be easy to fill 
this whole Number with maxims and regulations concerning it, 
even if we confined our quotations to the modern preceptors of 
politeness, commencing with // Cortegiano of Castiglione, and ter- 
minating with my Lord Chesterfield. But they are all, for the 
most part, like the philosopher in Rasselas, who first told him to 
follow nature, and, in his explication of nature, went into the 
deepest intricacies of art. Conversation, like all other habits, is a 
discipline, not a study ; and would be generally understood if there 
were proper schools to practise as well as learn it in. But a school 
must have laws, and this does not please the young radicals of 
manners, who say, that where there is not perfect liberty and 
equality, there is nothing,—above all, no conversation. 

For my individual part, I hate republican manners, as an attempt 
to establish what cannot be—a perfect equality among mankind. 
In spite of law and generalizing appellations, one man will out-top 
apother, and assume the tone of elevation natural to his success. 
If this be acknowledged and recognized, it becomes a matter of 
course, an insignificant and unthought-of distinction ; but when it 
appears of itself, unsanctioned by custom and authority, (and it 
mustappear,) the proud feelings of others are awakened and fretted, 
which, in the open and natural ordination of rank, could not have 
repined at the general course of things. ‘Thus by avoiding the 
simple inequality of dress and ceremony, the insolent one of bearing 
and behaviour becomes necessarily more strongly marked; and im 
seeking to destroy all envy on the one hand, and pride on the 
other, the bitterest seeds of both are sown, which start up the 
stronger, the deeper they are buried. 

As there are no two sets of features exactly alike, so there are no 
tw minds equal ; if they meet and become intimate, one must put 
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* Every one must have experienced, on perusing the commencement of that de- 
lightful book ‘* Marmontel’s Memoirs,” an incredulity of the existence of such 
a simple and united state of society as is there depicted. The incredulity occasioned 
by other accounts as well as this, has often been corrected by experience, 

“In reading Madame Roland’s curious and interesting ‘* Memoires,” I was 
forcibly struck by the vivid and delightful picture drawn of the innocent recreations 
which were taken by her little family in the woods of Vincennes and the groves of 
St. Cloud, on Sundays and holidays; and I thought them descriptive of manners 
too purely primitive to belong, at the present day, to such a city as Paris. These 
pictures, however, I saw a hundred times repeated, not only in the public gardens 
of the metropolis, but in all the environs of the capital.”—“ France,” by Lady 
Morga é. 
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a yoke upon the other ;—this may not take place in an evening, but 
in the end it is inevitable. Nothorough intimacy, on this account, 
can take place between men of first-rate genius: each must have a 
sphere and orbit to himself, and of this it is likely that they have 
an intuitive knowledge—an apprehension of coming together. All 
this must be but conjecture on my part; but since the truth of 
the inequality of genius, and the necessity of one’s over-shadowing 
the other, struck me, I have always found it corroborated by ex- 
ample. In intellect, as in every thing else, there are gradations of 
ak, not only acquired by nature, but from peculiar pursuit, 
assiduity, and experience. ‘The tact by which this is immediately 
apprehended, is the true key to conversation, as well as to more 
general politeness—to act with real deference, at the same time 
preserving independence, in one situation, and to assume the lead, 
when necessary, without shocking the self-loves of the company, 
in another. All this is included in that most useful part of learn- 
ing ‘* connottre bien ses gens” —to know your man. 'This superior 
good sense, to use a vulgar comparison, is like the constable’s little 
truncheon of power, which, insignificant in appearance, all people 
are compelled to reverence and obey. 

The acute Hermit of the Chausée D’ Antin well understood this, 
when, accounting for the diminished agreeability of society, he 
assigns as the reason, “cest gue les vieilles femmes nous man- 
quent”—we have no old ladies. "That which in every country,” 
continues he, “ composes good society —women young and fascina- 
ting—youths polished and spiritwel—men distinguished by their 
name, rank, or talents—all these are to be had to-day as easily as 
of old. But the bond of custom that connects these different ele- 
ments, the link that holds them united, the invisible spring that 
sets them in motion—in a word, amiable matrons, are scarcely to 
be found even at Paris. I could nevertheless cite an example or 
two; but as few ladies, who have not yet attained the privilege of 
being no more, would think themselves flattered by the epithet 
vieille, I must recur to the days of Madame de I aambert, de Ten- 
cin, and du Deffant.” 

We might echo the want “ gue /es vieilles femmes nous man- 
quent” —these amiable rallying points are not often enough met 
with amongst us, at least not in their proper stations, at the head of 
society. ‘That union of years with the tender sex is not ap- 
preciated as it should be ; for time does not act on the male and 
female heart alike—continually busied in erasing and confounding 
the impressions on one, it but softens and hallows the feelings of 
the other. Women 





* Never all grow old ;” 


and there is that even about their gray hairs which youth, in “ the 
: . vs ° a % 
very whirlwind of its passion,” may appeal to with eenfidence. 
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Sonnet, by Alfieri. O70 


The chords of fecling vibrate in them to the last, and they thus 
possess a clue to all the little motives and errings of the “ giddy 
young,” which, to the sterner parent or friend, seem inexplicable 
obstinacy. Few will repent of following the maxim, “ ¢7i yeatg 


Y. 


Sapper, —trust an old woman. 





TRANSLATION.—SONNET BY ALFIERI *, 
Said to have been never before published. 


THE Gauls teach Liberty !—let Britain first 
Teach slavery, Spain humbleness—the Swiss 
Be teachers first of craven cowardice, 
And barren Thrace in efflorescence burst.— 
©! sooner shall the Laplander be versed 
In dulcet accents, and harsh notes dismiss ; 
And Thais be by virtuous Dames rchearsed 
” As a chaste pattern of domestic bliss.— 
The Gauls teach Liberty! to us the free, 
Ardent, and lofty minds of Italy, 
From whom the nations all their knowledge learn ! 
Slaves we may be, but slaves untamed and stern, 
While ye, as ye have always been, shall be 
The supple slaves of every power in turn. 1. 








SONETTO—D ALFIERI. 
* Di Liberta maestri i Galli !—insegni 
Pria servaggio il Britanno, imsegni pria 
Umilitade l’Ispano, e codardia 
I,’ Elveto, e I’ Trace a porre in fior’ i regni.— 
Pria dall’ irto Lappon acenti pregni 
Sortano di soave melodia, 
FE Taide esempio alle donzelle sia 
Di verecondi atti pudici e degni.— 
Di Liberté maestri i Galli! a nui 
Libere, ardite, Italiane menti, 
D’ogni altra cosa insegnatori altrui! 
Servi noi siamo, ma servi ognor frementi, 
Non quai foste, ¢ quali or siete vui, 
Servi al poter qualunque ci sia plaudenti. 
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LEKFTERS FROM SPAIN. 
BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


LETTER VIII. 





Seville, 1801. 


My residence in this town, after visiting Olbera, was short and 
unpleasant. The yellow-fever, which had, some months before, ap- 
peared at Cadiz, began to shew itself in our large suburb of Triana, 
on the other side of the Guadalquivir. As no measures were taken to 
prevent communication with Cadiz, it is supposed that the infection 
was brought by some of the numerous se: ataring people that inhabit 
the vicinity of the river. The progress of the malady was slow at 
first, and confined to one side of the street where it began. Meetings 
of all the physicians were convened by the chief magistrates, who, 
though extremely arbitrary in matters of daily occurrence, are, in 
Spain, very timid and dilatory on any extraordinary emergency. 
Unconscious of the impending danger, the people flocked to these 
ineetings to amuse themselves at the expense of our doctors, who are 
uotoriously quarrelsome and abusive when pitted against each other. 
A few of the more enlightened among them ventured to declare their 
conviction that the fever was infe ctions : ; but their voice was drowned 
in the clamour of a large majority who wished to indulge the stupid 
contidence of the inhabitarts. The disease, in the mean time, crossed 
the river; and following the direction of the street where it originally 
appeared at Triana—now quite overrun by the infection—began its 
ravages within the ancient walls of our town. It was already high 
time to take alarm, and symptoms of it were shewn by the chief au- 
thorities. Their measures, however, cannot fail to strike you as 
perfectly original. No separation of the infected from the healthy 
part of the town: no arrangement for confining and relieving the sick 
poor. The governor who, ‘by such means, had succeeded in stopping 
the progress of the fever would have been called to account for the 
severity of his measures; and his success against the infection, turned 
into a demonstration that it never existed. Anxious, therefore, to 
avoid every questionable step in circumstances of such magnitude, 
the civil authorities wisely resolved to make an application to the 
archbishop and chapter for the solemn prayers called Rogativas, 
which are used in times of public affliction. This request was granted 
without delay. The ogativa was performed at the cathedral for 
nine consecutive days, after sunset. 

The gloom of that magnificent temple, scarcely broken by the 
light of the six candles on the high altar, which are of yellow wax on 
all occasions of grief, and the glimmering of the lamps along the 
ailes, combined -with the deep and plaintive tones of forty singers 
chanting the penitential psalms, impressed the throng of supplicants 
with the strongest feelings which superstition can raise upon fear and 
distress. 

When the people observed the infection making a rapid progress in 
many parts of the town, notwithstanding the due performance of the 
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usual prayers, they began to cast about for a more effectual method 
of obtaining supernatural assistance. It was early suggested by 
many of the elderly inhabitants, that a fragment of the true cross, or 
Lignum Crucis, one of the most valuable relics possessed by the 
cathedral of Seville, should be exhibited from the lofty tower called 
Giralda ; for they stillremembered when, at the view of that miracu- 
lous splinter r, my vriads of locusts which threatened destruction to the 
neighbouring fields rose like a thick cloud, and conveyed themselves 
away, probably to some infidel country. The Lignum Crucis, it was 
firmly believed, would, in like manner, purify the atmosphere, and 
put an end to the infection. Others, however, without meaning any 
disparagement to the holy relic, had turned their eyes to a large 
wooden crucifix, formerly in great repute, and now shamefully neg- 
lected, on one of the minor altars of the Austin Friars without the 
gates of the town. The effectual aid given by that crucifix in the 
plague of 1561 was upon record. This wonderful image had, it 
seems, finally stopped the infection, just when one half of the popu- 
lation ‘of Seville had been swept away ; thus evidently saving the other 
half from the same fate. On this ground, and by a most natural 
analogy, the hope was very general, that a timely exhibition of the 
crucifix through the streets would give instant relief to the town. 
Both these schemes were so sound and rational, that the chief au- 
thorities, unwilling to shew an undue partiality to — wisely ; dle- 
termined to combine them into one great lustration. A day Was, ac- 
cordingly, fixed for a solenin procession to conduct the crucifix from 
the convent to the cathedral, and to ascend the tower for the purpose 
of blessing the four cardinal winds with the Lignum Crucis. On that 
day, the chapter of the cathedral, attended by the civil governor, the 
judges, the inquisitors, and the town corporation, repaired to the 
convent of Saint Augustin, and, having placed the crucifix upon a 
moveable stage covered with a magnificent canopy, walked before it 
with lighted candles in their hands, while the singers, in a mournful 
strain, repeated the names of the saints contained in the Catholic 
litany, innumerable voices joining, after every invocation, in the 
accustomed response—Ora pronobis. Arrived at the cathedral, one 
image was exposed to public adoration within the presbytery, o 
space reserved for the ministering clergy, near the high altar. After 
this the dean, attended by the chapter > the inferior ministers of the 
church, and the singers, moved in solemn procession towards the 
entrance of the tower, and, in the same order, ascended the five and 
twenty inclined planes, which afford a broad and commodious access 
to the open belfry of that magnificent structure. The worship paid 
to any fragment of the true cross is next in degree to that which is 
due to the consecrated host. On the view of the priest in his robes 
at one of the four central arches of the majestic steeple, the mul- 
titude who had crowded to the neighbourhood of the cathedral from 
all parts of the city, fell upon their knees, their eyes streaming with 
tears: tears, indeed, which this unusual sight would have drawn 
from the weak and superstitious on any other occasion, but which, 
in the present afHliction, the stoutest heart could hardly repress. An 
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accidental circumstance heightened the impressiveness of the scene. 
The day, one of the hottest of an Andalusian summer, had been over- 
cast with electric clouds. The priest had scarcely begun to make 
the sigu of the cross with the golden vase which contained the Lig g- 
num Crucis, when one of the tremendous thunder-storms so awful in 
southern climates, burst upon the trembling multitude. A few con- 
sidered this phenomenon as a proof that the public prayers were 
heard, and looked upon the lightning as the instrument which was to 
disperse the cause of the infection. But the greatest number read in 
the frowns of the sky the unappeased anger of heaven, which doomed 
them to drain the bitter cup that was already at their Jips. Alas! 
they were not deceived. That doom had been sealed when Provi- 
dence allowed ignorance and superstition to fix their dwelling among 
us; and the evils which my countrymen feared from a preternatural 
interposition of the avenging powers above, were ready to arise as the 
natural consequences of the means they had employed to avert them. 
The immense concourse from all parts of the town had, probably, 
condensed into a focus the scattered seeds of the infection. The 
heat, the fatigue, the anxiety of a whole day spent in this striking, 
though absurd, religious ceremony, had the most visible and fatal 
effect on the public health. Eight and forty hours after the proces- 
sion, the complaint had left but few houses unvisited. The deaths in- 
creased in a ten-fold proportion, and at the end of two or three weeks 
the daily number was from two to three hundred. 

Providence spared me and my best friend by the most unforeseen 
combination of circumstances. Though suffering under an obstinate 
ague, Leandro—so he is called at our private club—had determined 
not to quit his college, at the head of which he was placed for that 
year. His family, on the other hand, had for some time resided at 
Alcala de Guadaira, a village beautifully situated within twelve miles 
of Seville. Alarmed at the state of the town, and unwilling to leave 
my friend to perish, either by the infection, or the neglect. to which 
the general consternation exposed an invalid, I prevailed upon him to 
join ‘his family, and attended him thither. This was but a few days 
before the religious ceremony, which I have described from the narra- 
tive of eye-witnesses. It was my intention to have returned to Seville ; 
but the danger was now so imminent, that it would have been madness 
to encounter it without necessity. Thus a visit which I meant for a 
week, was inevitably prolonged to six months. 

For you, however, who love detail in the description of this hitherto 
little known country, my time was not spent in vain. Yet I must be- 
gin by a fact which will be of more interest to my o!d friend Doctor 
‘than yourself. 

Alcala de Guadaira is a town containing a population of two 
thousand inhabitants, and standing on a high hilly spot to the north- 
east of Seville. The greatest part of the bread consumed in this city 
comes daily from Alcala, where the abundant and placid stream of 
the Guadaira invites to the construction of water-mills. Many of the 
inhabitants being bakers, and having no market but Seville, were under 
the necessity of repairing thither during the infection. Itis not with us 
as in England, where every tradesman practically knows the advantages 
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of the division of labour, and is at liberty to consult his own conve- 
nience in the sale of his articles. The bakers, the butchers, the 
gardeners, and the farmers, are here obliged to sell in separate 
markets, where they generally spend the whole day waiting for cus- 
tomers. Owing to this regulation of the police, about one hundred 
men, and double that number of mules, leave Alcala every day with 
the dawn, and stand till the evening in two rows, inclosed with iron 
railings, at the Plaza del Pan. The constant communication with 
people from all parts of the town, and so long an exposure to the at- 
mosphere of an infected place, might have been supposed powerful 
enough to communicate the disease. We, certainly, were in daily 
apprehension of its appearance at Alcala. So little, however, can 
we calculate the effects of unknown causes, that of the people that 
thus braved the contagion, only one, who passed a night in Seville, 
caught the disease and died. All the others, no less than the rest of 
the village, continued to enjoy the usual degree of health, which, 
probably owing to its airy situation, is excellent at all times. 

The daily accounts we received from our city, independent of the 
danger to which we believed ourselves exposed, were such as would 
cast a gloom over the most selfish and unfeeling. Superstition, how- 
ever, as if the prospect had not been sutiiciently dark and dismal, was 
busy among us, increasing the terrors which weighed down the minds 
of the people. Two brothers, both clergymen, wealthy, proud, con- 
ceited of the jargon they mistook for learning, and ambitious of power 
under the cloak of zeal, had, upon the first appearance of the fever, 
retreated to Alcala, where they kept a country-house. Two more 
odious specimens of the pampered, thorough-bred, full-grown 
Spanish bigot, never appeared in the ranks of the clergy. The eldest, 
a diguitary of the church, was a selfish devotee, whose decided taste 
for good living, and mortal aversion to discomfort, had made him cal- 
culate with great nicety how, by an economy of pleasure in this 
world, he might secure a reasonable share of it in the next. But 
whatever degree of self-denial was necessary to keep him from gross 
misconduct, he amply repaid himself in the enjoyment of control 
over the consciences and conduct of others. 

From the comparative poverty of the parish priests, and the shade 
into which they are thrown by the upper clergy, the power of the first 
is so limited, that the most bigoted and violent among them can give 
but little trouble to the laity. The true priest of old times is only to 
be found among those ecclesiastics, who to a dignified office join that 
degree of fanaticism which makes men conceive themselves commis- 
sioned by heaven to weed the world of evil, and tear up by the roots 
whatever offends their privileged and infallible eyes. Thus it was, 
for instance, that the holy personage at Alcala, claimed and exercised 
a right to exclude from church such females as, by a showy dress, were 
apt to disturb the abstracted yet susceptible minds of the clergy. 
The lady of a judge was, within my recollection, turned by this proud 
bigot out of the cathedral of Seville, in the presence of a multitude 
assembled for the ceremonies of the Passion-week. The husband, 
whose displeasure would have brought ruin on a more humble indi- 
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vidual, was obliged to devour this insult in silence. It should be ob- 
served, by the way, that as the walking-dress of the Spanish females 
absolutely precludes immodesty, the conduct of this religious madman 
admits no excuse or palliation. Yet this is so far from being a singu- 
lar instance, that, what sumptuary laws would never be able to 
accomplish, the rude and insolent zeal of a few priests has fully ob- 
tained in every part of Spain. Our females, especially those of the 
better classes, never venture to church in any dress but such as habit 
has made familiar to the eyes of the zealots. 

Whatever be the feelings that produce it, there is, in Spain, a sort 
of standing crusade against the fair sex, which our priests, except 
such as have been secretly gained over to the enemy, carry on inces- 
santly, though not with the same vigour, at all times. The main sub- 
ject of contention is a right claimed by the clergy to regulate the 
dress of the ladies, and prevent the growth of such arts of charming as 
might endanger the peace of the church. Upon the appearance of a 
new fashion the ‘“‘ drum ecclesiastic” never fails to sound the war- 
note. Innumerable are the sermons I heard in my younger days 
against silk shoes—for the Spanish females have the extravagance to 
use them out of doors—the wearing of which, especially embroidered 
with silk or gold, was declared by the soundest divines to be a mortal 
sin. Patience, however, and that watchful perseverance with which 
nature has armed the weaker sex against the tyranny of the stronger, 
have gradually obtained a toleration for silk shoes, while taste has 
extenuated the sin by banishing the embroidery. Yet the Demon of 
Millinery had lately set up another stumbling-block, by slily sug- 
gesting to the ladies that their petticoats were monstrous long, and 
concealed those fairy feet and ankles which are the pride of Anda- 
lusia. This evil was the more dangerous, as its progress was gra- 
dual and imperceptible. The petticoats shrunk at first by barley- 
corns; half an inch was then pared off by some bolder sempstress, 
till at length the ground, the former place of safety for consecrated 
eyes, was found thick set with snares. In vain have the most 
powerful preachers thundered against this abomination: nor did it 
avail that some of our bishops, deeming the occasion worthy of their 
interference, grasped the long-neglected pen to enter a most solemn 
protest against the profaneness of the female dress. But the case 
seemed hopeless. <A point gained upon petticoats was sure to be lost 
on top-knots; and when the pious were triumphing on the final sub- 
jection of projecting stays, a pm threw them into utter confusion by 
altering its position on the orthodox neck-kerchief. 

Often had some great calamity been foretold from the pulpit as the 
punishment of the incorrigible perverseness of our females ; and, on 
the first appearance of the fever, there was but little doubt among 
the chosen few as to its real cause. Many a stitch was undone at 
Seville, and many a flounce torn off by the same pretty hand that, 
but a few days before, had distributed its foldings with a conscious 
feeling of its future airiness and light flutterings. The pin which, in 
Spain, forces the cambric kerchief to do, both morning and evening, 
the transient morning duty of your ruffs and spencers—that mysteri- 
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ous pin which vibrates daily at the toilette under the contending in- 
fluence of vanity and delicacy—the pin, in short, which, on our 
females, acts as the infallible barometer of devotion, had risen to the 
highest point of dryness, without, alas! checking the progress of the 
disease. 

Our two divines, fearful of being swept away with the guilty, were, 
at this time, perfectly outrageous in their zeal to bring the bakers’ 
wives at Alcala to a due sense of the evil influence of their glaring, 
bushy top-knots and short petticoats. Having, therefore, with little 
ceremony to the vicar, taken possession of the parish church, they 
began a course of preaching for nine days, known by the name of 
Novena, a definite number which, with many other superstitions, has 
been applied to religious rites among the Catholics since the times of 
Roman paganism. 

Most of the Spanish villages possess some miraculous image—ge- 
nerally of the Virgin Mary—which is the palladium of the inhabitants. 
These tutelar deities are of a very rude and ancient workmanship, as 
it seems to have been the case with their heathen prototypes. The 
‘Great Diana” of the Alcalaians is a small, ugly, wooden figure, 
nearly black with age and the smoke of the lamp which burns inces- 
santly before it, dressed up in a tunic and mantle of silver or gold 
tissue, and bearing a silver crown. It is distinguished from the innu- 
merable host of wooden virgins by the title of Virgen del Aguila—the 
Virgin of the Eagle, and is worshiped on a high, romantic spot, 
where stood a strong fortress of the Moors, of which large ruins are 
still visible. A church was erected, probably soon after the conquest 
of Andalusia, on the area of the citadel. A spring-well of the most 
delicious water is seen within the precincts of the temple, to which 
the natives resort for relief in all sorts of distempers. The extreme 
purity of both air and water, on that elevated spot, may indeed greatl 
contribute to the recovery of invalids, for which the Virgin gets all the 
credit. 

The Novena, which was to avert the infection from the village, 
would have been inefficient without the presence of the Eagle pa- 
troness, to whom it was dedicated. The image was, accordingly, 
brought down to the parish church in a solemn procession. The 
eldest Missionary—for such priests as preach, not for a display of 
eloquence, but the conversion of sinners, assume that title among us— 
having a shrill, disagreeable voice, and being apt, when he addressed 
the people, to work himself into a feverish excitement approaching 
to madness, generally devolved that duty on his brother, while he 
devoted himself to the confessional. The brother was, indeed, cast 
in the true mould of a popular preacher, such as can make a power- 
ful impression on the lower classes of Spain. His make was strong, 
his countenance almost handsome, his voice more loud than pleasing. 
He had, in fact, all the characteristics of an Andalusian Majo: jet 
black passionate eyes, a shining bluish beard darkening his cheeks 
from within an inch of his long eye-lashes, and a swaggering gait 
which, in the expressive idiom of the country, gives such as move 
with it the name of Perdonavidas—Life-sparers—as if other people 
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owed their lives to the mercy, or contempt of these heroes. The 
effects of his preaching were just what people expect on simi- 
lar occasions. A Missionary teels battled and disappointed when 
he is not interrupted by groans, and some part of the fer nale audience 
will not go into hysterics. If he has a grain of spirit about him, such 
a perverse indifference nettles him into a furious passion, and be 
turns the insensibility of his hearers into a visible proof of their repro- 
bate state. Thus it often happens, that the people measuring their 
spiritual danger by the original dulness or incomprehensibility of 
the sermon, the final triumph of the missionary is in exact proportion 
to his absurdity. To make these wild discourses more impressive, 
as well as to suit the convenience of the labouring classes, they are 
commonly delivered after sunset. Our orator, it is true, omitted the 
exhibition of a soul in hell-flames, which a few years ago was regu- 
larly made from the pulpit in a transparent picture ; but he worked 
up the feelings of the audience by contrivances less disgusting and 
shocking to common sense. Among others he fixed a day for collect- 
ing all the children of the town under seven years of age, before the 
image of the Virgin. The parents, as well as all others who had at- 
tained the age of moral responsibility, were declared to be unworthy 
of addressing themselves in supplication, and therefore excluded from 
the centre of the church, which was reserved for the throng of inno- 
cent suppliants. But I shall probably find a fitter place to enter at 
length on the tricks of our popular preachers. 

When the first period of nine days had been spent in this mockery 
of common sense and religion, the fertile minds of our missionaries 
were not at a loss to find a second course of the same pious mum- 
mery, and so on till the infection had ceased at Seville. The preser- 

vation of the village from the fever which, more or less, had existed 
for three or four months in the neighbouring towns, you will easily 
believe was attributed by the preachers to their own exertions. The 
only good effect, however, which I observed in consequence of their 
sermons, was the increased attendance of the male part of the popu- 
lation at the Rosario de Hadrugada—the Dawn Rosary—one of the 
few useful and pleasing customs which religion has introduced in 
Spain. 

It is an established practice in our country-towns to awake the 
labouring population before the break of day, that they may be early 
in readiness to begin their work, especially in the corn- fields, which 
are often at the distance of six or eight miles from the labourers’ 
dwellings. Nothing but religion, however, could give a permanency 
to this practice. C consequently a rosary, or procession, to sing praises 
to the Virgin Mary before the dawn, has been established among us 
from time immemorial. A man witha good voice, active, sober, and 
fond of early rising, is either paid, or volunteers his services, to per- 
ambulate the streets an hour before day-break, knocking at the 
doors of such as wish to attend the procession, and inviting all to 
quit their beds and join in the worship of the Mother of God. This 
invitation is made in short couplets, set to a very simple melody, 
and accompanied by the pretty and varied tinkling of a hand-bell, 
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beating time to the tune. The effect of the bell and voice, especi- 
ally alter a long winter-night, has always been very pleasing to me. 
Nor is the fuller chorus of the subsequent procession less so. The 
chant, by being somewhat monotonous, harmonizes with the still- 
ness of the hour; and without chasing away the soft slumbers of 
the morning, relieves the mind from the ideas of solitude and si- 
lence, and whispers life and activity returning with the approaching 
day. 

The fever having stoppe “Lits ravages about the end of autumn, and 
nearly disappeared a few weeks before Christmas, my friend and my- 
self prepared to return home. I shall never forget our melancholy ar- 
rival in this town on the last evening of December. Besides the still 
existing danger of infection to those who had been absent, there was 
a visible change i in the aspect of the town, no less than in the looks 
and manner of the inhabitants, which could not but strike the most 
thoughtless on the first approach to that recent scene of woe and 
misery. An unusual stillness reigned in every street; and the few 
pale faces which moved in them, conjured up in the mind a vivid re- 
presentation of the late distress. The heart seemed to recoil from 
the meeting of old acquaintances, and the signs of mourning were 
every where ready to check the first risings of Joy at the approach of 
friends that had been spared. 

The Sunday after our arrival, we went, according to custom, to the 
public walk on the banks of the river. But the thousands who made 
it their resort before the late calamity had now absolutely deserted it. 
At the end of the walk was the buryit ig-ground, which, during the 
great mortality, had been appointed for that quarter of the city. The 
prevalent custom of burying in vaults within the churches kept the 
town unprovided with an appropriate place for interment outside the 


-walls; and a portion of waste land, or common, now contained the 


remains of ten thousand inhabitants, who in their holiday rambles 
had, not long before, been sporting unconscicusly over their graves. 
As we approached the large mounds, which, with the lofty cross 
erected on the turf, were yet the only marks which dis tinguished the 
consecrated from the common ground, we saw one of the Rosarios, 
or processions 1: honour of the Virgin, slowly advancing along the 
avenue of the public walk. Many who formerly frequented that place 
for recreation had, under the impression of erief and superstitious 
terror, renounced every species of amusement, and marshaliing them- 
selves in two files, preceded by a cross, and closed by the ‘picture 
of the Virgin on a standard, repaired every Sunday to the principal 
place of burial, where they said prayers s for the dead. Four or five 
of these processions, consisting either of males or females, passed 
towards the cemetery as we were returning. The melancholy tone in 
which they incessantly sang the Ave Maria and the Lord's Prayer, 
introducing the last after every ten successive repetitions of the first 
—as they glided along a former scene of life and animation—and_ the 
studied plainness of ‘the dresses, contrasted with the gay apparel 
which the same persons used to display on that very spot, left us no 
wish to continue our walk. Among the ladies, whose penitent dress 
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was most striking, we observed many who, not satisfied with mere 
plainness of attire, had, probably under a private vow, clothed them- 
selves in a stuff peculiar to some of the religious orders. The grey 
mixture used by the Franciscans was most prevalent. Such vows are 
indeed very common in cases of danger from illness ; but the number 
and class of the females whom we found submitting to this species 
of penance, shewed the extent and pressure of past afiliction. 

So transient, however, are the impressions of superstitious fear 
when unsupported by the presence of its object, that a few months 
have sufficed nearly to obliterate the signs of the past terror. The 
term of the vows having expired with most, our females have reco- 
vered their wonted spirits, and put aside the dull weeds of their holy 
patrons. Many, it is probable, have obtained from their confessors 
a commutation of the rash engagement, by means of a few pence 
paid towards the expenses of any war that may arise between his 
Catholic Majesty and Turks or infidels—a Crusade in petto, for which 
government collects a vast yearly sum, in exchange for various ghostly 
privileges and indulgences, which the King buys from the Pope ata 
much cheaper rate than he retails them to his loving subjects. 

One loss alone will, I fear, be permanent, or of long duration to 
the gay part of this town. The theatrical representations, which, on 
the first appearance of the epidemic fever, were stopped, more by 
the clamour of the preachers than the apprehensions of the inhabi- 
tants, will not be resumed for years. The opinion formerly enter- 
tained by a comparatively small number, that the opening of the thea- 
tre at Seville had never failed to draw the vengeance of heaven some- 
times on its chief supporters, sometimes on the whole town, has been 
wonderfully spread under the influence of the last visitation; and go- 
vernment itself, arbitrary and despotic as it is among us, would have 
to pause before any attempt to involve this most religious city in the 
unpardonable guilt of allowing a company of comedians within its 
walls. L. D. 





TO LELIA 





From the rude summit of an Alpine height, 
I view’d the bosom of the vale below, 

Clad in its wintry robe of stainless w hite, 
A virgin vest of deep and dazzling snow. 

And o’er its surface shone morn’s crimson rays, 
Shedding soft rose-tints on its purity, 

Like beauty’ s fair cheek blushing in man’s gaze, 
Seeming as lovely, that I thought on thee. 

But w hen a wild-roe, bounding in its lightness, 
Essay’d with silvery feet to traverse o’er 

The smooth expanse, not deeming such calm brightness 
Could e’er deceive s—yet sunk to rise no more— 

A quench’d sigh chill’d my heart, for, Lelia! then 


I turn’d from the false snow, end thought on éhee again! 
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MILK AND HONEY, OR THE LAND OF PROMISE. 
In a Series of Letters from America. 
LETTER I. 


Sin BaraaM Barrow ro Mr. Jeremran Dawson. 


CONTENTS. 


The Wasp, Captain Waters—Yankee Porter at New York—Reasons for quitting 
Enygland—Decline and Fall of the Mammonian Empire at Lloyd’s—Gradation 
from private Carriage to public Stage ** irksome’’—Calamity at Kennington— 
Herne Hill and Madame Storace—Diogenes in his 'Tub—Tirade against Assessed 
Taxes, Tithes, and Parsons—Fox without a Tail. 


Dear Sir, the American Brig, Captain Waters, 
Having landed me safe with my son and two daughters 
On the Pier at New York ; anda porter, half drunk, 
liaving trotted off * slick right away” with my trunk, 
In trowsers, black cravat, and yellow straw hat awry, 
To one Mrs. Bradish’s, fronting the Battery ; 

(I paid half a dollar, for which the gaunt Yankee 
Return’d me the devil the ghost of a Thankye) ; 

I dip a bad pen in an inkstand of pewter, ‘ 

‘T’o con o’er the past, and descant on the future. 


You know—who does not ? what commercial voids 
The Peace has produced in the squadron at Lloyd’s ; 
‘Time was, when my own coach (with biscuits the boot 1n) 
Convey’d me, at three, from the ’Change-gate to ‘Tooting, 
And when Tooting clock had toll’d half-after ten, i 
Convey’d me, next morning, to London again, 
Where brokers pronounced me, in special gommittec, 
The most well-to-do sort of man in the City. 

Well! finding trade shy, and the taxes encroach, 
I soid off my horses and laid down my coach : 
My girls, for their parts, preferr’d walking ; and Dick 
Could never ride backward without being sick. 
So I now, with/a visage as sour as Judge Page’s, 
‘Took a small house at Clapham, and rode in the stages. 


Descending ‘a grade,”’ 1 ascended to ride 
As one of the six who were licensed inside ; 
And met the mishaps that occur, in wet weather 
When a jury of legs are impannell’d together. 
I wanted io let down the glass, but a youth 
On the opposite side had a pain in his tooth ; 
I] wanted to pull up the glass, but was chid 
By a widow, whose brat would be sick if 1 did : 
I wanted to sleep, but a girl in a shawl 
Kept asking how far we were off from Vauxhall ; 
And, nine times in ten, some tremendous fat woman, 
Who wanted to get out at Kennington Common, 
With a kick, on alighting, that set the coach rocking, 
Left the mud of her clog on my white cotton stocking ! 
« Why, Sir,” even you must me ers that a Nation 





That tolerates this must expect emigration. 
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« But why”—in your last you interrogate—* roam 
Abroad, when you might sport the savage at home? 
If Nature attract you, you ’re mighty unlucky 
Indeed not to find her on this side Kentucky. 
I’m apt to suspect that the dame lurks beneath 
The brushwood of Finchley, and Wimbledon Heath, 
And proffers, unfetter’d by Custom-house laws, 
Abundance of hips and whole hedges of haws. 
Nay, more”—thus you argue—‘‘ my worthy friend Barrow, 
You need not go even so far off as Harrow : 
At Dulwich [ll point out a glen, wild and patchy, 
Not a mile from the mansion of Madame Storace, 
Where Nature, not shackled by Townsend or Sayers, 
Has scoop’d out, to shelter the ‘ Slick right away-ers,’ 
A snug hollow tree, where a patriot may lodge in his 
Glory, nor envy the Tub of Diogenes !” 

All this, Jerry Dawson, ’s undoubtedly true, 
But with the main question has nothing to do. 


In all the cross-grains of us mortals below, 
*Tis not what ourselves, but what other folks know. 
What a kicking would many a hectoring elf 
Bear with, could he but keep the fact to himself! 
To be jilted is nothing, mere pastime and revel, 
But then to be known to be jilted’s the devil. 
Kind husbands oft wink at fauxr-pas of co-sleepers ; 
But, if the town knows it, they can’t close their peepers : 
And traders are loth “ their affairs” to disclose 
To the pity of friends and the malice of foes. 


Impress’d with these truths, my two daughters, my son, 
And myself, soon determined to cut and to run ; 
Resolved to invest all our spare love and money 
In the land that is flowing with milk and with honey. 
«Why, Sir!” Job himself could not parry the worry 
I constantly felt in the county of Surrey. 

At the bare word ‘ assessment” my diaphragm writhes, 
I faint at the vile monosyllable “ tithes ;” 

1 don’t care a farthing for gibbets and axes, 

But | can’t bear the plural of tax, namely, taxes. 

Some folks hate a spider, bnt I hate a parson, 

As much as an Albion Director hates arson ! 


Then hey! for the West,—how I grudge every hour I 
Expend, ere I cross Mississipi, Missouri, 
With woods where the view of an Englishman rare is, 
And squat myself down in the Illinois Prairies. 
If I hit, well and good; if I miss, well and good too ; 
1’ll sink what it does, and proclaim what it should do. 
I ’ll change the brown Wabash to yellow Pactolus ; 
If I tumble, like Wildgoose, I’ll not tumble solus. 
My taken-in friends may reproach me—who cares ? 
The trap that diminish’d my tail shall dock theirs. 


B. 
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Leaerem: th. 
Miss SABRINA Barrow ro Miss Fanny Fane. 


CONTENTS. 

Opening allusion—AZneas and the Sibyl—Gradations—from a Beauty to a Blue— 
Joys of Fighteen—Bond-street —Tie Opera—Tooting Assembly—Quadrilles— 
Sister Lydia coming out—Sister Sabrina going in—Ap and Peri-helion—Waltzes 
—Terpsichore sells off her stud—La Poulle—Pilpay and Asop—Dogs, Cats, 
and Birds—Evangelical Blues—Anti-parturient— Evans's Sects—Floating Ark— 
Hebrews at Hackney—Belzoni—Women in Egyptian Hall and London ‘Tavern— 
And why—To strangle two Serpents—Abelard and Eloisa—Sabrina’s Reasons 
for going to America, 


Nay, Fanny, you wrong me: I am not “ quite frantic,” 
Even though I have ventured to cross the Auantic. 
The thing, unexplain’d, may excite your surprise, 
But when you consider the wherefores aud whys, 
(This Letter shall paint them) I hope to awaken 
Your hearty applause at the step I have taken. 
My age, my dear Friend, I may say, evfre nous, 
Is not what the public suppose—thirty-two . 
Kor, if they the baptismal fact would divine, 
Let them strike out the “* Two,” and interpolate Nine.” 
We Blues love a classic allusion, so I seize 
The Sibyl’s, who walk’d with the Son of Anchises, 
And scatter my leaves, per the Lynx, Captain Wade, 
‘To paint all my woes to my dear Fanny Fade. 
At lively eighteen, when the men praised my hair, 
And Papa lived at Tooting and Finsbury-square, 
‘Too proud of my title, Sabrina the Pretty, 
I turn’d up my nose at a match in the City ; 
Drove shopping to Bond-street, where few people knew me— 
Saw beaux, three by three, raise their glasses to view me ; 
Went off to the Opera—sat in the pit— 
Took mighty good care not to speak to a Cit: 
And hoped, when my suitors began to importune, 
At the end of the season to marry a fortune ; 
Yet spring follow’d winter, and still fail’d to bring 
‘The thing that I wanted—a Man with a Ring. 
Descending a peg, with a mercantile beau 
At Tooting Assembly I sported a toe : 
Had still many partners, each fortunate man, 
Mark’d, one after one, on my white spangled fan. 
Wherever they came from, f ainwd to entrap ‘em, 
As far down as Mitcham, as far up as Clapham : 
In private rehearsals, I practised my heels 
To open the very first set of Quadrilles : 
Set right, by mere pushing, each blundering fool ; 
And knowing that Lydia would soon come from school, 
It struck me, while eyeing the mole on my chin, 
That her coming out might be my going 1n ; 
For Shakspeare has open’d that truth to mankind, 
If two men ride one horse, one must ride behiad. 
I therefore redoubled my ogles and freaks, 
Drew a hare’s foot of rouge o’er the bones of my cheeks, 
2s 2 
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Whizz’d round in a waltz, with a neck red as copper, 

And whisper’d, ‘‘ I hope that it is not improper.” 

Yet still, as old Time kept expanding his wing, 

He never brought forward the Man with the Ring. 
Past thirty—turn’d out of Terpsichore’s stud, 

«« Lamed, spavinn’d, and wind-gall’d, yet still with some blood,” 

Now and then overhearing the men cry—** Poor Sabby,”’ 

And the girls—** Eight and thirty—I know it—Old Tabby,” 

Condemn’d, while the whirl of a Poulle made me giddy, 

To pin up the train of the tittering Lyddy, 

And set her a-going on that very floor 

That often had echo’d my footsteps before, 

I gave o’er the chace ; let the fount of Love freeze up ; 

And woo’d the dumb heroes of Pilpay and A‘sop :— 

Kept a pug in a collar, a dormouse, a kitten, 

A squirrel, a Poodle more biting than bitten, 

A parrot who swung in eternal see-saw, 

Two murmuring doves, and a screaming Macaw :— 

In blue book-societies loiter’d to chat 

With the Reverend this and the Reverend that: 

Join’d the tribe who, forbidden by hard-hearted men 

To dandle an innocent—dandle a pen, 

Pert Poets with mouths by the Quarterly curb hurt, 

Lank wives who have never call’d in Doctor Herbert : 

Prim maids, like myself, with an eye that detects 

All the thin subdivisions in Evans’s Sects, 

And knows to a hair every cross in the breed, 

From the Jumpers in Wales to the lunatic Swede. 

Then came the thick shoes, on two feet void of graees : 

Decided objection to all pullic places : 

Yet running, by hundreds, to Belzoni’s cavern, 

The Mansion-house Hall, and the New London Tavern : 

The Bible in Sanscrit, for Copts and Lascars : 

Arks floating off Wapping for soul-founder’d tars : 

With all the devices that keep in subjection 

Our sex’s two enemies—Time and Reflection. 

Yet still even these were unable to bring 

Id desideratum—the Man with the Ring. 


Thus she whom the poet of Twickenham paints, 
Bade Paraclete’s echoes repeat her complaints, 
Lay wrapt, in her cell, in eestatical heavings, 
And gave to Saint Peter Saint Abelard’s leavings. 
Thus tied to the stake in Sir Balaam’s dull domus, 
As cold and austere as my namesake in Comus, 
Condemn’d, when my sister should wed, to rehearse, 
Hereafter, for Lydia, the part of the nurse, 
Performing what many a sister has done, 
The work of three maids for the wages of one, 
Sore sick of the world, from the Old I withdrew, 
And gladly set sail with Papa for the New ; 
Of ak ae more hereafter.—Dear Fanny, adieu ! 
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HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


“Ir may do,” said a publisher at the west end to a young Serib- 
lerus, who had submitted to him his MS. for perusal, « provided 
the beginning were a little more sparkling : but many ladies calling at 
my shop, take up a publication, and if, after turning over a page or 
two, they do not meet any striking passage, throw it down, and the 
work is forgotten.”"—After hearing this monition from Mr. —— I 
have been always careful to give a sparkling commencement to my 
productions, generally introducing them with a flourish of trumpets. 
In these emulous times, when the press is teeming with novelties 
almost every hour, a writer's greatest ditliculty is in finding persons 
with leisure to read his productions: when this point is gained, like an 
audience from men in oflice, the chief obstacle in literature is sur- 
mounted ; and it is with a view of assisting beginners in this important 
branch of the profession that I propose submitting to them a few 
hints on the most successful mode of commencing their works, so as 
to attract public attention. I am well aware what an ungrateful task 
I undertake, for no class is more averse from receiving instruction ; 
but when I inform them that I have become rich and prosperous, 
chiefly from a dextrous management of the first six or seven lines of 
my performances, they will, | suspect, listen with more lively interest 
to the results of my experience. 

Between men and books there is this in common, that an affection 
for them may grow out of mere length of intercourse : thus one often 
feels a reluctance in parting with a voluminous author, and probably 
from no other cause than the length of his work, and the time we had 
been yoked together. On this principle I apprehend is partly found- 
ed our admiration of the old writers; whom we love not so much for 
the beauties of their style, the scenes of tenderness and passion and 
nature they exhibit, as their prolixity. This may appear a little 
paradoxical, but it is certain that many of our attachments, both 
personal and literary, have no better foundation, and derive all their 
interest from the circumstances under which they are formed. A man 
shut in a dungeon, with no other resource than the reveries of Jacob 
Behmen, or Baker’s Chronicle, for example, might be brought to en- 
tertain very extravagant opinions of their merits, and ascribe to them 
excellencies which were solely due to the peculiarities of his situation. 
He would naturally value them in proportion as they had relieved the 
tedium of confinement: the numberless associations with which the 
repeated perusal of them had been accompanied, would convert every 
page into a volume, to which he could never revert without reviving 
all the recollections of his solitude. 'To him they would be a library 
of thought and feeling, with which his intellectual existence would be 
associated; but it is obvious that the charm would not be in the 
works, but in his mind. He might, however, easily mistake the cause 
of his admiration, and ascribe the interest he felt to fancied beauties in 
the style and thought of the writers, while the real source of the en- 
chantment would be in his situation, and the feelings and idgas with 
which they had accidentally become cennected. 
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\_ good deal of philosophical criticism depends on this principle, 
but IT only advert to it to shew how even dull books may become in- 
teresting merely from reading ;—and hence arises the importance of 
our subject, and the dee p interest authors have in commencing their 
works, so as to procure them a perusal. To this end nothing will 
more effectually contribute than a dashing, spirited, or what Mr. 

calls a sparkling commencement. If you begin with a preamble, 
patience is exhausted, suspicion excited—it does not answer the 
question,—who or what are you? But if you start with an anecdote, 
or exclamation, or quotation, the ice is broken, attention arrested, 
the peculiarities of your style and character manifested, and you are 
at once bodied forth to the imagination as an individual with whom we 
are suthciently familiar to begin conversation. 

Though you cannot in writing, as in speaking, hold the reader by 
the button-hole, you may assault his understanding by a literary coup 
de main. That your ente rprise may succeed, be care ‘ful that the first 
sentences are of such a rare and uncommon kind that they cannot 
by any possibility have entered any one’s mind but your own. It 
you are anticipated, you will be assuredly thrown aside at the first 
glance as common-place ; but if you astonish with some novelty, 
though foreign to the subject, vou will be considered a man f 
genius, and your performance perused though it be ever so dull. 
‘To illustrate this precept more particularly, suppose you wish to put 
forth a sermon or ethical discourse. It is evident that many persons 
will venture on such topics with the same feelings of chill and horror 
with which they would traverse a Gothic ruin at midnight ; but sup- 
pose you lead them on with a line from Butler, or observation from 
Montaigne, or an humorous sally from Falstaff, they will follow vou 
to the end, were it from mere curiosity, to see how subjects, so oddly 
begun, will terminate. If you wish to introduce a me taphysical or 
astronomical disquisition, let your beginning be, ‘ As the clown said 
to the philosopher viewing the heavens through a te. If an 
essay on the belles lettres: ‘* Pope beautifully expresses it,” or “ There 
isan observation in that voluminous writer Lope de Vera,” is very 
appropriate. Should vour theme be a piece of humour: ‘ Newton 
when walking in his carden,’ ” or * Bacon profoundly remarks,” or 
« The sagacious Hume observ es,” or ‘* There is an eloquent passage in 
Jeremy Taylor’—or “an ingenious remark in Barrow”—are all excel- 
lent, and sanctioned by high authority. I have already remarked on 
the beauty of an exclamation : ; there is no better facing to an article, 
especi ially a review of twenty volumes of divinity: thus, ‘ Twenty 
volumes! says the reader.”—Such a fillip I have known carry one 
briskly through fifty or sixty pages of very elaborate criticism. In- 
deed the whole secret consists in exciting surprise, so as to arrest the 
attention: conceal, therefore, vour beginning as carefully as a dra- 
matist conceals the denouement of his plot. Mind, however, it is 
not surprise alone, but an agreeable surprise, which is essential ; if you 
drop on your reader with something extremely mal d propos, of course 
the effect will be the reverse. In all respects, “consider the commence- 
ment in the nature of a first impression, and consequently prepare it 
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with the same care and circumspection that you prepare to meet your 
mistress for the first time. In this case the public is the object of 
your suit; and, in the opinion of an old admirer, she is far more ‘apri- 
cious in her attachments than any idol to whom you can pay your 
addresses. ; sia 

As this branch of authorship is the most perilous, so it is the most 
difficult. When a writer sits down to his task, after revolving his 
ideas, he generally discovers several ways by which he may enter on 
his subject. He is like a person at the crossing of different roads 
leading to the same place, each route possessing peculiar advantages 
for the developement of his thoughts. The more he meditates, the 
greater is the number of outlets he discovers, till at length he is 
bewildered by the diversity. Thus he is exposed to two evils, one of me- 
ditating too much, and the other of meditating too little; aud it is not 
easy to determine the greater. In the former case, his ideas multiply 
to such an extent, he sees his undertaking in so many different lights, 
that he is perplexed in which point of view it will appear to most ad- 
vantage ; in the latter he is in danger of commencing at the wrong 
end, of pursuing his subject a considerable way, and then discovering 
that the path he has taken excludes many beauties which another 
route will embrace. No useful advice can be given to him on this part 
of his functions. He must be left to his own judgment and discretion, 
qualities as easily attained by faith and prayer as written instructions. 
Lest, however, I be deemed quite impotent on this partof the subject, 
I shall say, as a general rule, that he ought not to think too much, nor 
too little, but just enough ! 

teaders are not aware of the toil we undergo in their service ; of 
the masses of thought and feeling wasted in providing a few pages 
for their amusement: how many bright ideas, touching sentiments, 
and brilliant images, are rejected by the fastidiousness of the author! 
When I see a neat essay, the quintessence probably of volumes of 
thought, I cannot help comparing the writer to the sculptor, who cuts 
a smalt statue from an huge block of marble: or his labours may be 
likened to those of the assayist, when the pure metal bears only a 
small proportion to the ore from which it is extracted. He is the in- 
tellectual machine, the mental laboratory of society, whose ofhice 
saves the mass of mankind the trouble of thinking. He takes up the 
different questions which agitate the world in the gross state, clears 
them of impurities, disperses the shadows by which they are obscur- 
ed, and conducts the reader in a clear and direct path to the few 
ultimate truths into which all disputes are resolvable. 

There are those, no doubt, who act differently,—writers who 
darken instead of enlightening the path of knowledge,—who, in- 
stead of clearing the avenues of truth, choke them up with the 
rubbish of their own thoughts; but these are bunglers in the profes- 
sion, made by “ Nature's journeymen.” There are others too, a 
species of literary gossips, full of conceit and affectation, who use 
their pens with as little ceremony as their tongues,—scribes, who no 
sooner sit down than they begin to blot their paper—the first thought 
occurring is recorded—no previous reconnoissance of their subject— 
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they are never a step in advance, and the unfortunate reader, after 
being dragged a long wal weary way through every turning and wind- 
ing of their thoughts, finds at length he is pursuing an ignis fatuus, 
or perhaps in the end obtains some faint glimpse of what he ought to 
have seen clearly at the beginning. Such talking-writers serve up 
the froth with the liquor ; when we want only the. prime meat, they 
give us the whole carcase. Were I their employer, I should deduct 
them for waste and offal. 

The process by which the mind arrives at truth, in morals and cri- 
ticism, is the same as in the exact sciences. In both, the investiga- 
tion proceeds from truths that are obvious and admitted, to others 
more remote, till, by a kind of mental ladder, we reach the ultimate 
proposition to be demonstrated. Neither is there any difference in 
the certainty of the results; a question of taste or feeling being as 
susceptible of demonstration as a mathematical theorem. The 
former, indeed, appears less certain, because the elements on which 
it depends are less palpable to the understanding. In the demon- 
stration of a problem in geometry, for example, our footing is sure, 
and we see the ground on which we rest; the language employed is 
precise, and has always some real prototype. But in questions in the 
abstract sciences, so many quantities enter into the solution, some 
evanescent, others which language only vaguely expresses, that the 
writer is not always sure he understands himself, much less is he capa- 
ble of communicating his ideas to others ; the subtlety of his subject 
escapes through the imperfection of his instruments. But though 
they thus differ, it is not in their certainty, but our means of investi- 
gation. There can be no doubt that the foundation of moral distinc- 
tions and of our judgment in matters of taste, depends as much on the 
immutable relations of nature as the properties of a triangle ; and the 
only reason why mankind are not so unanimous in one case as the 
other, arises from the imperfection of language, and our consequent 
inability to communicate our ideas with equal precision. 

But these are too grave matters for us, and, besides, it is time to 
conclude. Some, indeed, may think we are here giving a practical 
illustration of our own precepts, and shewing how, by commencing 
with a sparkling anecdote, the reader may be drawn into a dull meta- 
physical disquisition. Others may think, under the pretext of giving 
hints to young authors, we have really been exposing the tricks of old 
ones. The latter opinion, however, we disclaim ; for though we know 
that every calling has its artifices for catching the unwary, we have 


too much of the esprit de corps to expose those of our own. 
W. 
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ON HEADS. 


** Work with all the ease and speed you can, without breaking your heads, and 
be not so industrious in starting scruples.” DRYDEN, 


Hxaps! a truly momentous name for the “ front” of an article 
in the New Monthly! Oh, thou ambiguous word, in which so 
many ideas are comprehended! thou on which the greatest phi- 
losophers have philosophized, from whom all the philosophy has 
proceeded, and in whom all the philosophy is cnuituaalh Oh, 
thou box of knowledge! thou emporium of reason! thou bazaar 
of understanding! thou magazine of intellectuality! thou con. 
glomeration of heterogeneous concoctions! how much is compre- 
hended in thy trifling four letters! Thou art as deceitful as ever 
thing else, because thou sometimes art large and falnspechantidusilt 
and truly thou art worth nothing; and again, thou art small, and 
truly thou art great in value. How multifarious are thy shapes ! 
how wonderful are thy organizations !—and how many more miracu- 
lous things could be said about thee! But as i hope my paper 
will appear in the New Monthly Magazine, here must I pause, or 
I undoubtedly shall be pronounced to have thee peculiarly thick. 

Truly these reflections have been called to my mind by lately 
hearing of nothing but thee ; and it was -_ the other day that I 
wished from my heart that men had been born without thee, for 
which wickedness I afterwards was much grieved; nevertheless I 
have some reason for that wish, inconsiderate as it was. 

It was only last Friday when, stretched _ a delightful sofa 
after dinner, having placed the footstool also upon it, I was en- 
deavouring to take a siesta; and when I had flattered myself I 
had just lost my recollection, the door was hastily flung open, and 
in rushed a friend, (but who was any thing but one at that mo- 
ment,) and Somnus, who had only paid me a visit on my most 
earnest entreaty, hastily snatched up his hat, and walked off with- 
out even bidding me good-bye. I certamly did not view Mr. 
R with complacency, nor was it regained by his vociferous 
address. ‘* Ah, ha!” roared he with the voice of a fisherman, 
me , [have it! I have it! as plain as that Alexander had a 
nose ; it’s certain! (applying his hand to the back of his head, 
and pushing off his hat)—feel it yourself. Didn’t I, on our jour- 
ney to Wales, walk off from the ‘Cat and Tmderbox’ without 
paying a farthing, because the landlord would charge for those 
pickles? Didn’t I send back six pairs of hessians, and kick the 
man down stairs with the last, because the bootmaker did not give 
me sufficient room for my excruciating corn? Didn't I 4 
‘For God’s sake,” said I, amazingly out of humour, “tell me 
what you are talking about, R 














” Talking about ?” cried 


he, “haven’t I been almost sure these two days, and an’t I sure 
‘What the devil is it?” roared I, half rising up, 


hel 


now? x[—. 
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and kicking the footstool from the sofa. However, nothing could 
disturb his good-humour. ‘ What 1s it?” he said; “why I’m 
convinced I have the organ of firmness. Dr.——” ‘ The what ?” 
—‘ Only feel yourself; just put your hand there to the back of 
my head, and there—do you feel that bump ?—no, not that one, 
that was given to me by the watchman that night, you know— 
another proof of my firmness, by the by; no it’s this one—that 
Sir—that’s the organ of firmness, as much developed in me as in 
any man. You may smile, but | have it. I could give you a 
thousand proofs ; witness, when a child, my constant adherence to 
green niles and gooseberries, and my never tasting meat, merely 
because my nursery-maid told me it was good for me—all firm- 
ness, Sir. Then again, didn’t I at school get beat till I was 
blind, and get flogged till I was flayed, before I’d learn my Ceesar ? 
Didn't I fall in love with Miss T , and break off the match 
because she let Simperton hand her to her carriage instead of me ? 
and have I ever seen her more? Didn't I the other night get 
pummelled by pickpockets, because, after they ‘d taken all the rest, 
I wouldn't give them the remaining shilling which I held in my 
hand? Didn't I the other day—hum !—and isn’t this firmness ? 
isn’t this Alexandrian ? Isn't ” Really,” said I, now com- 
pletely up, and getting into good-humour, “ you have the organ of 
insanity very strongly developed. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim seem 
to have turned your brain!” “¢ Ah,” cried he, “ you’ve no firm- 
ness, depend upon it. But good mght; I’m afraid I’ve inter- 
rupted your nap.” So saying, he took his hat, and was off like an 
arrow. 

My slcep was interrupted—I must pass my time in some other 
way. I determined on a visit to a young physician, who was 
entirely engrossed by the new theory of physiognomy. I knocked 
at his door—he was at home. I would not trouble the servant to 
announce me. I opened the parlour-door, but the occupant of the 
room was too busy to hear it. He was looking earnestly into the 
chimney-glass, with his hand on his forehead, and his finger and 
thumb on his temples. Just as I entered, he soliloquized thus: 
**It won't do! No, I have it not. Dr. Spurzheim ” He 
turned round—he saw me—he looked rather foolish. ‘ Pray, 
Doctor,” said I, ** what were you doing >” * Doing? why , 
—he stopped. “ What!” said I, casting my eye on a book with 
the engraving of the heads of Sterne and Shakspeare, “ still at 
physiognomy ?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he ; ‘and if you must know, I was 
trying to develope my organ of imagination a little more than it is. 
It is not” (with a sigh) * sufficiently large; but I am still young 
—only twenty-three last December. I must have it; only wit- 
nessmy puns. [Il give youafew of them. The other day 7 
I pal, him, I had heard and admired them. ‘* Ah!” said he, 
evidently pleased, “ you, C 

















, you know what a good pun is; 
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pore I hav’n’t seen you,—You must dine with me. You 
vav'n't tasted my Muscadelle, { think. Zooks, your friendship is 
extraordinarily developed, upon my soul, too; and the organ of 
amativeness is confoundedly large. I see you’re a sad dog. 
What a cerebellum!” (I suppose this was intended for a compli- 
ment.) But, my dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘ did you ever see my 
wrinkles of thought !” (making his eyebrows meet, and putting on 
the most formidable frown I ever saw.) ‘ There, do you see those ? 
Feel that! there, those going up to the forelhead—they say that 
Byron has been screwing up his forehead these five years, but 
can’t get them. No, they don’t belong to every one, Sir.—-Ver 
strong in me! are they not ?”—TI could bear it no longer. I shook 
hands with him, and departed, in spite of his begging me to let 
him examine my cranium, and declaring, as I ran to the door, 
that * I’d as much veneration as the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

I hastened home; I had to take my tea with a family. I dressed 
myself, and proceeded to the house. Most of my readers will 
know what sort of party I mean, when I say that I was asked to 
take a quiet cup of tea. ‘ Quiet,” in that way, is generally syn- 
onimous with * dull.” Two or three fathers and mothers bring 
their “ young folks,” drink tea, and depart: they are things that, 
unluckily, must happen in the best-ordered family. It was too 
early in the season to dance (for these parties are as formal as 
others), and the only resource was singing ‘ Canadian boat-songs,’ 
and 

“ The pleasing whisper of a lady’s tongue.” 


‘The party consisted of five old gentlemen, who were entirely 
taken up in discussing the politics of the day ; as many old ladies, 
who were entirely taken up in discussing—any body’s business but 
their own; four young men, who were entirely taken up in talking 
about themselves; and five young ladies (their pardon for mention- 
ing them last), who were entirely taken up in thinking about them- 
selves. 
‘Come now, my masters, is there not a score ?” 


I had the honour of being placed next to one of the latter. She 
was what is called a sensible young lady, 7. e. she now and then 
read something else than “ the last new novel.” I found it so to my 
cost. We were unintroduced ; and, according to English custom, 
remained silent. But on a sudden she turned round to me with 
a “ Pray, Sir, don’t you think my philo-progenitiveness very 
strong ?” “ Your what, Madam!” said I, with rather a rueful face. 
‘¢ | suppose you read Gall and Spurzheim ?” rejoined she. “ I 
have looked over it."°—“ Well, then, I think I ’ve philo-progeni- 
tiveness very strong. I always have had a love for fer I’m 
sure I shall make a tender mother!” This was accompanied by a 
glance of the tenderest nature. A new way, thought I, of get- 
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ting a husband: physiognomy may be useful yet. “ A ball once 
set in motion would go on for ever, if it were not for the friction,” 
says Archimedes: a young lady’s tongue once set in motion, will 
go on for ever in spite of the friction; and it was so. “ Sure, 
‘ou "re a disciple,” she said, ‘* of the new doctrine. I’m sure—.” 
begged her pardon, I was not a disciple. She continued, “ You 
will be one, I’m sure, when you hear me. I have discovered that 
my maid has covetiveness most horridly developed. The poor 
girl has the most vehement desire to steal! Indeed, she says, that 
in spite of all her endeavours, she has stolen a great many things 
already.” ‘‘Has she robbed you, ma’am?” said I. “Oh yes, 
Sir,” was the reply. ‘* Will she be transported or hung, ma’am 2” 
asked I. “ Neither, Sir. She has the organ of covetiveness, and 
steal she must—she was born to steal. The arbitrary laws may 
punish her, but it is not her fault.” “ Then,” said I, “ we ought 
to be blamed for no crimes?” ‘* Undoubtedly not, Sir, our cra- 
niums are in fault; thanks to physiognomy and Dr. Spurzheim.” 
—*‘* A delightful doctrine, ma’am,” said I ;—and luckily, one of 
the five young ladies took upon herself to murder “ Auld Robin 
Gray.” I pleaded business, and hastened home, exclaiming with 
Burnet, ‘“* These heads are of a mixed order ;” and I wished I 
could conclude his sentence, by saying, that I only “ proposed 
such as were of a natural order.” A. A. 





FORTUNE'S FICKLENESS. 
W uen kindling ruby in the goblet glances, 
Beneath the flash of joyous eyes, 
And the heart madly in the bosom dances 
To music of mirth’s revelries ;— 
When wit like lightning shoots, and peals of laughter 
Round us with joyous thunders roll,— , 
Still, still a fear of sorrows to come after 
Will steal within and sting the soul. 


By trembling silence when the nymph confesses 
A mutual joy at love’s first kiss ;— 
When with her blushing timidness she blesses 
Our arms, and steeps the soul in bliss ;— 
When cherubs form around their angel mother 
A halo of domestic joy, 
A dread still lurks that some dark change may smother 
Love’s light, and all our hopes destroy. 


When the rapt miser gloats upon his treasure, 
Feasting his eyes and heart with gold ; 
When on the hero’s ear that throbs with pleasure, 
The shouts of victory are roll’d ;— 
When patriots dare a tyrant’s frown undaunted, 
And nations, freed, their saviours bless, 
The miser, hero, patriot, still are haunted 
With thoughts of Fortune’s fickleness. II 
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JOURNAL OF A TOURIST. 
(Continued from page 421.) 


July 2.—Reached Abbeville at night, passing over moats, forti- 
fications, and drawbridges, into towns of a most desolate and ante- 
diluvian aspect, stagnant as the ditches by which they were sur- 
rounded ; through whose streets the lazy stream of life hardly moved 
with sufficient activity to keep the grass from resuming possession of 
the soil. Some of the villages through which we passed, consisting 
of mud-built cottages, with holes in the roof for the admission of 
light, presented a miserable and disheartening aspect, sufticiently in 
keeping, however, with the half-starved lank sheep and gaunt long- 
legged pigs, whom we occasionally encountered on the road. The 
preponderance of weeds, and the general slovenly state of their agri- 
culture—the late hours at which the husbandmen were labouring in 
the fields—the number of women and children whom we saw leading 
their cows by a string to pick up the scanty pittance of grass that 
skirted the road, all tended, on a superficial view, to impress convic- 
tions of a sterile country and suffering population, of which, however, 
a little inquiry and reflection were sutticient to prove the fallacy. In 
point of agricultural proficiency France is indeed indisputably behind 
England ; but as its excellence in the latter country is found to be 
compatible with universal distress, so may its inferiority in France 
co-exist with a great diffusion of rural comfort and competency. As 
to the sheep and pigs they were the breed of the country, not very 
comely indeed to the eye, but when we came to taste them they up- 
set Lavater’s theory at once, and convinced us by their good qualities 
how wrong we should have been to judge them from their looks. 
Those husbandmen, whom we had pitied for working in the fields so 
unseasonably late, were mostly small proprietors, who preferred the 
cool of the evening to the heat of the day for cultivating their lands ; 
and we found that in France about one-third of the population was 
directly interested in the soil, while in England the same class scarcely 
constitutes one-seventh of the inhabitants. The vagabond cows were 
the property of cottagers, whose children were providing a comfort- 
able dinner for themselves by supplying one to their horned com- 
panions ; and if it has been truly said of a country, not very remote 
from England, that ‘‘ man is the only plant that dwindles there,” the 
reverse would appear to be applicable to this part of France, where, 
amid many marks of meagre vegetation and external penury, the 

opulation were robust, well clothed even to superfluity, and univer- 
sally cheerful and gay. Even the beggar-girls and boys that waltzed 
up the hills, by the side of our carriage, to the music of their own 
songs, seemed by their sleek looks and laughing eyes to be conscious 
that they were only making an experiment upon our credulity ; though 
they were capable of assuming the true mendicant whine and studied 
woe-begone face, if they failed of success in their more lively appeals ; 
and cold and forbidding as the weather was at this period, we more 
than once saw the villagers assembled in the evening, and dancing on 
the damp ground with an air of perfect enjoyment and hilarity. 
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At various stages of our journey we were pestered with applications 
from eommisstonaires, as they are termed, soliciting a preference for 
different inns on the road, and enforcing their respective recommen- 
dations with all the eloquence they could muster. One thrust a 
printed card into our hands, which kindly reminded us that Abbeville 
was Sterne’s favourite town ; another claimed the same distinction for 
Montreuil, adding, with a gracious and self-satisfied look, that he had 
had the pleasure of perusing his Sentimeotal Journey ; but when we 
ventured in consequence to address him in English, he explained to us 
that he had read it in a French translation. A mounted supplicant of 
this sort followed us for two stages, and we only escaped him at last 
by knocking up his horse. The sight of an English carriage entering 
a town drew half a dozen fresh solicitants, tossing their cards in at 
the window, and we wondered what could be the cause of this vehe- 
ment competition, till we had paid one or two of the bills, when we 
discovered that the charges for the most trifling refreshment made it 
well worth their while to employ a commissionaire. 

July 3.—Left Abbeville, after being detained two hours for horses, 
owing to our having omitted to order them the night before. This 
is one of the evils of the posting being a royal monopoly; and its mise- 
rable and defective appointment is another, for individual competi- 
tion would svon explode all the antiquated and cumbersome apparatus 
now used, resembling the appendages of a Caffrarian waggon, and 
substitute something less unworthy “ the great nation.” Some of 
the stages have already been a little approximated to the English 
style, which they are still immeasurably behind, and nothing can be 
conceived more unwieldy and barbarous than the vehicles by which 
the mail is conveyed. The clumsiness of the whole. contrivance, 
added to the jack-boots and fantastical dress of the postilions, and 
the wild shaggy look of the horses employed, present a tout-ensem- 
ble so singularly grotesque, that one can hardly believe the parties 
to be in earnest, or that the inscription ‘ Celeriféres,” and ‘‘ Car- 
riage for the expedition of the royal mails,” can be any thing but a 
burlesque, got up as a hoax upon travellers. The wonder is, that 
with such means and machines they should make the progress they 
do. In posting we averaged about five and a half English miles an 
hour, including stoppages, which were by no means short when we 
changed horses, the postilicns moving with a most provoking delibe- 
ration, and frequently delaying to chat together beiore they started. 
It was obvious that time was no longer estimated by any class as it is 
among their commercial neighbours. It is stated in Espriella’s let- 
ters, that a pastry-cook in one of the great thoroughfares of London 
obtained an additional sale, to a considerable extent, by leaving a 
window open to the street, which instantly ceased when it was shut; 
so many people in that busy metropolis would toss down a passing 
penny, who would not spare themselves a minute for entering the 
shop. No difference would ever be perceived in Paris. 

July 4.—Arrived at Beauvais, whose houses, still more grotesque 
and antiquated than any we had yet encountered, seemed only waiting 
for a decent excuse to fall down and die of old age. No new ones 
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appeared to be building in any direction ; and we more than once con- 
trasted this stagnation with the perpetual enlargement and alteration 
of London, but we must not too hastily receive this activity as an in- 
dication of prosperity or increasing population. From the slightness 
of its construction an English house soon becomes superannuated, 
and must of necessity be rebuilt: a French one will outlast half 
a dozen generations of the flimsy edifices that spring up around 
our suburbs like mushrooms, and shake all over with apprehen- 
sion if a heavy carriage drives briskly past them. There is reason, 
too, to believe that our capital, which a French writer pronounces 
to be no longer a city, but a province covered with houses, is 
enlarged at the expense of the country towns: its dispropor- 
tionate size is a derangement of the system—a disease analogous 
to hydrocephalus in the human frame, where the swelling of the head 
only indicates the disordered and weakened state of the whole body. 
When Rome contained seven millions of inhabitants, she already be- 
gan to totter with her own overgrown weight; and when Athens at- 
tained the summit of renown in arts and arms, she did not enrol 
above thirty thousand free citizens. Desolation seemed to sit brood- 
ing over the few chateaus we passed, which had a most forlorn and 
disconsolate aspect, presenting here and there their plantations of un- 
derwood and young consumptive-looking trees, instead of the noble 
avenues and hoary oaks which we are accustomed to expect in Eng- 
land; while wild meagre grass running up to the very walls was sub- 
stituted for green velvet lawns; and the ponderous outside wooden 
blinds, always of a dirty white colour, and always shut, imparted to 
the whole an uninhabited air. Some little improvement in the scenery 
became perceptible as we approached Paris, but the general charac- 
teristics remained unchanged ; and as we passed through tracks of 
corn, and along deserted roads, almost up to the barriers of the capi- 
tal, we looked round in vain for the innumerable sylvan cottages and 
tasteful villas generated by the wealth of London, which, like a 
mighty and exhaustless fountain not only enriches the immediate spot 
where it springs up, but scattering its refreshing dews on every side, 
fertilizes and beautifies the country for miles round. In approaching 
Paris we saw nothing that deserved the name of a villa ;—we stepped 
at ence, as it were, out of the silent lonely fields into a noisy and 
bustling capital; and if the aspect of Calais, and of the provinces 
through which we had hitherto passed, appeared to have carried us 
back two or three centuries, we seemed, upon our entrance into Paris, 
to have jumped forward at least as much. The rattling wheels of 
equipages, cabriolets, and hackney-coaches—the cries of numerous 
hawkers and pediars—the denser population—the rows of shops with 
their handsome signs and fantastical decorations, soon convinced us 
that we were traversing a great and busy city; and as we passed un- 
der the noble gate of St. Denis, to the spacious Boulevards, flanked 
with double rows of trees, and crussed the Place Vendome with its 
bronze column to our hotel in the Rue St. Honoré, beholding on 
every side lofty edifices of fine design, and stately streets of stone, 
we felt as instant a conviction that it was a gay and magnificent capi- 
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tal. This would be conceded under any circumstances, but the im- 
pression is rendered more vivid by contrast, and the imaginary leap 
of time to which I have alluded arises from comparing the antique, 
Gothic, battlemented, projecting wooden and brick edifices to which 
the traveller has been accustomed, with the modern, elegant, lofty, 
classical mansions of stone which he encounters at every turn in Paris. 

A walk on the morning after our arrival delighted us with the vari- 
ety of grandeur which was accessible within the immediate vicinity 
of our hotel. As a piece of modern architecture, the Louvre is justly 
rated high, and the fagade which looks up the river, with its open 
gallery and beautiful colonnade, is truly admirable, though it has 
been objected that the almost Doric plainness of the lower hardly ac- 
cords with the rich Corinthian of the upper part. In the Place Ca- 
rousel stands the arch built by Napoleon, formerly surmounted by the 
celebrated Venetian horses ; but it isevery way unworthy the majestic 
objects by which it is surrounded. Here, as elsewhere, our eyes were 
offended with the sombre effect produced by the closed shutters or 
blinds of the building; but they were not much recreated by the few 
that were left open, for the coarse quality and dirty colour of the 
glass, as well as the clumsy construction of the frames, seemed totally 
inconsistent with English notions of a palace. In this species of 
finish the French buildings are universally defective, and a third-rate 
tradesman in the Borough Road would be utterly ashamed of the win- 
dows with which Napoleon and the Bourbons have contented them- 
selves. So much do our notions of luxury depend upon habit and as- 
sociation. For the present we had not leisure to feast our eyes with 
the treasures of art deposited in the halls and saloons of the Louvre, 
but passed through the spacious but antiquated Thuileries, on the 
centre of whose lofty roof the white flag was flouting the sky, into 
the front gardens, with their numerous marble statues, formal par- 
terres of flowers, circular fountains and stone basons for gold and 
silver fish and swans, clipped avenues, rectilinear plantations of ches- 
nut and lime, and regularly distributed boxes of orange, pomegranate, 
oleander, and rose laurel trees, all trained by tonsure into a circular 
form. ‘This I found less offensive to the eye than I had anticipated, 
and though I would never defend verdant sculpture, and the introduc- 
tion of peacocks, pyramids, and griffins of evergreen, yet I cannot 
help thinking, that, with certain limitations, the French style may be 
very appropriate in the immediate precincts of such a palace as this. 
Statues and architectural decorations evince that we are still within 
the verge of the court ;— it would be too sudden a transition to emerge 
all at once from the most elaborate triumphs of art to the blankness 
of unassisted Nature. The hand of man should still be rendered per- 
ceptible, until, as we recede from the scene of its exertion, we re- 
lapse gradually into the unadorned scenery of the country. As far as 
was practicable, this has been realized at the Thuileries. A succes- 
sion of noble gateways, entrances, and terraces, surmounted by bold 
statues and marble horses that‘appear to be leaping into the air, con- 
duct you through the beautiful Place Louis Quinze, affording a fine 
view of the Palace of the Deputies and other handsome buildings, 
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until you find yourself on the broad, far-extending, and well-planted 
causeway, which leads to the Champs Elysées, the avenue of Neuilly, 
and the triumphal arch which crowns the hill and closes the view. 
This is assuredly a noble assemblage of objects, to which the clear- 
ness of the sky, and freshness of the vegetation, gave full effect ; 
and as I had been reading Ariosto in the morning, I could almost 
imagine that I beheld a realization of some of his descriptions. 
Retracing our steps, we crossed over to the Palais Royal, another 
vast piece of architecture, forming an oblong square, whose enclosure, 
of about six acres, is laid out in parterres, and formal rows of 
trees, with a jet d’eau in the centre; while the whole of its lower 
arcade is divided into innumerable shops, and its upper stories, as 
well as subterranean abodes, devoted to all imaginable purposes of 
business, amusement, and profligacy. As I recalled the fate of its 
first owner, recollections of the various scenes which had been enact- 
ed on the spot where I was standing crowded into my mind ; but we 
had no time to indulge them, even if the succession of new objects 
would have permitted reflection, for we proceeded to inspect the 
brazen column in the Place Vendome. In its effect, when contem- 
plated at a little distance, I was much disappointed. , Its proportions 
are not majestic ; the reliefs, with which it is encrusted, roughen its 
outline, and give it the appearance of a huge trunk of a tree; the 
eagles at the bottom are sparrows ; the gallery at the top is a mise- 
rable tin-looking affair, and the summit, which is conical, but should 
certainly have been flat, forms a very unsatisfactory finish, not im- 
proved by the dirty white flag that crowns it. Napoleon’s statue, 
fifteen feet high, was doubtless a handsomer termination; but nothing 
could ever have enabled it to bear a comparison with our Monument, 
the most beautiful piece of architecture in London, though nearly in- 
visible from its unfortunate position. Columns on this large scale 
must always have a heavy effect if they be not fluted, and the dingy 
colour of that in the Place Vendome aggravates this tendency. I am 
aware that in that case the elaborate basso-relievo must have been 
sacrificed, (which, however, is already unintelligible except in the 
circles immediately above the base ;) and that the example of Trajan’s 
column may be pleaded; but this is a question of taste and opinion, 
not of precedent. On approaching it, the defects become less ob- 
vious and the merits more so; for, independently of the value of the 
material and the historical associations which it awakens, the work- 
manship on the plinth, and as far up the shaft as it can be distinctly 
followed, is exquisitely delicate and spirited, though we may doubt 
the good taste of the hussar-boots and jackets which have been so 
liberally introduced upon the former. I was assured, that, in order 
to prove its stability at the time of its completion, a rope was carried 
from its summit to the Rue de la Paix, and that twelve stout horses 
could not displace a fragment of the consolidated mass. It is im- 
possible not to attach a profound interest to this monument, when we 
reflect, that from its durability it will probably carry down to the 
remotest ages the name and exploits of the extraordinary man by 
whom it was erected, and prove, when we and many generations to 
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succeed us shall have perished and become forgotten, the same source 
of inquiry and admiration to races yet unborn, that Trajan’s pillar 
now is tous. Nor is it easy to forget the terrific scenes in which the 
materials we behold were once such fatal actors, in the form of can- 
non; but, as the representations of the victories in which they were 
taken, are seen winding spirally up the thickly-embossed shaft before 
us, we can almost fancy that we hear the roar of their brazen mouths, 
vomiting out fire and thunder ; while through the dust and smoke we 
discover waving banners and gleaming swords, and catch the neighing 
of steeds, the groans of the wounded, and the deafening shouts of 
victory. Such are the associations this trophy appears to awaken in 
the minds of the French, and they are proud of it, in proportion as 
they are blind votaries of the false glory which it illustrates. The 
most common engraving exhibited on the Boulevards and the different 
walls of Paris, is a representation of this pillar, with the inscription— 
“Ah! who is not proud of being a Frenchman, when he beholds 
this column?”—while a youth is delineated in an heroic attitude 
swearing to conquer or die at its foot. With a self-satisfied incon- 
sistency peculiar to this country, one of the warriors is holding the 
white flag at the base, and the same irrefragable evidence of the 
futility of all their conquests is seen waving at top.—A ramble on 
the Boulevards afforded us the same subject of delight with which 
we had been struck in the gardens of the Thuilleries,—fresh and ver- 
dant vegetation, as well as ‘beautiful flowers, in the very heart of the 
city, forming a pleasing contrast to the dingy leaves and sickly 
aspect of the London gardens : and wherever we could get a view of 
any extent, sharp and distinctly-defined masses of stone-buildings 
stood out in the clear atmosphere, with a lucid effect never to be 
observed in our smoky metropolis. Having seen in the course of a 
short morning’s walk a_ richer assemblage of palaces, gardens, 
statues, magnificent hotels, noble streets of stone, and extensive 
avenues of trees, than we could have viewed in the whole circuit of 
London, we returned to our hotel profoundly impressed with the 
grandeur of what we had witnessed, and anticipating not less delight 
from the vast portion of the city which yet remained unexplored. 





Love, like the butterfly, takes wing, 
He courts the rose but to forsake ; 

Ah! then beware his treacherous sting, 
Which leaves the fester’d heart to break! 


But friendship has the ivy’s truth, 

And closer twines when tempests lour : 
It takes its root in early youth, 

And blossoms in life’s latest hour. 


P. H. 
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THANKS FOR A PLACE! 


Awn old Borough-reeve served a politic Duke, 
And proved, by so doing, a wise man ; 
For the politic Duke opportunity took 
To make his friend’s son an exciseman. 
Dick, led by his father, the Nobleman saw, 
And certainly well to behave meant ; 
With many a bow he put out his fore paw, 
And scraped his hind leg on the pavement. 


“I’m come, Sir, to thank you, but feel here a burr ; 
At speaking I be but a fresh un:” 

The Borough-reeve whisper’d—*‘ Boy, don’t call him Sir, 
Your Grace is the proper expression.” 


“When feyther, Sir, told me I’d gotten the place, 
I skipt like a colt in a paddock ;”— 

“Sir, again?” cried the father,—‘ You fool! say Your Grace— 
Say Your Grace—you ’re as deaf as a haddock !” 


Thus tutor’d, the son of the old Borough-reeve 
Cried out, with a pious endeavour,— 

“‘ For what we are going this day to receive, 
The Lord make us thankful for ever!” 


ON AFFECTATION iN PORTRAITURE. 


THERE is no one branch of the Fine Arts in which there is so much 
of barefaced affectation and bad taste as in portraiture. Whether 
this arises from the vulgar inclinations and perverted tastes of the 
painted, or from the want of capacity and invention of the painter, 
it is not our purpose to inquire. ‘That these errors are thick as 
the leaves in spring, no one can doubt who glances his eye round 
the walls of an exInbition-room, or an amateur’s gallery—through 
the portfolios of our illustrators, or at the windows of Colnaghi or 
Molteno. 

There are several eras, or rather schools, in the affectation al- 
luded to. ‘lhe first is the Lely, or wig-and-armour affectation. 
Hogarth has ridiculed this humorously enough in his ‘ Marriage 
a la Mode,” where you may perceive the portrait of an officer of 
rank in a flowing wig and armour, oe in his lady-like hand 
the lightning of Jupiter: it looks for the world lke an em- 
bodied imagination of the 

‘‘ Brave Dalhousie, that great god of war, 
Licutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar.” 


There is a portrait extant of Cotton, which makes Hogarth’s exag- 
eration hardly a caricature, a man celebrated only for being an ang- 
e of Isaac Walton’s school, and a writer of piscatory eclogues (or, as 
a punning friend calls them, water-logs), dressed most impregnably 


in armour, and inundated with a heavy fall of wig, or, as the same 
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friend observes, wearing his fine horse-hair fishing-lines about hi 
head and shoulders, to the great terror of all young jacks in the 
water who hope to become pikes. The second is the lady, or cherry- 
eo affectation. ‘The third, the Reynolds, or lamb-and- 
shepherdess affectation. The fourth, the Jervas, or wig, or night- 
cap and bed-room affectation. Some portraits in this style are 
indisputably vulgar, ill-looking, and almost disgusting. No man 
appears like a hero to his valet; nor does a man look much like a 

yet or a philosopher in his night-shirt. Franklin himself must 
iave looked like an ostler to the night-mare, in his white shirt and 
republican red night-cap; or a surly landlord, disturbed by his 
first-floor lodger rmging to get in. We remarked that these por- 
traits were almost disgusting ; there is one that is so: it is that of 
Phillips, the cider-celebrater. His filthy cap is falling flashily 
on one side of an entirely bald head; he has too a low, collarless, 
skin-fitting jerkin, opening the bare breast to the eye; and if, 
reader, thou knowest him from his butcher, why then his “ splen- 
did shilling” was a Brummagem ballad-halfpenny. Even the 
fine-tasted Addison could not keep himself out of the hands of 
this affectation. There is a portrait of him by Jervas ; the counte- 
nance looks modest, and unambitious of whe but look at the 
externals: the wig is white, flowing, and profuse, and has a more 
daring length of curls than ruined Absalom. You would sur-. 
mise, if you look no farther, that he has just slipped away from 
Queen Anne’s dull drawing-room to unloose his brilliant mind ; 
but you see that he has only unloosed his waistcoat with sleeves, 
and altogether it is a very half-drest and half-disagreeable portrait. 
The fifth is the Kneller, or wry-wigged affectation ; for which see 
the heads and perukes of Swift, Sterne, Gay, and Pope with his 
finger thrust under one. The sixth is the Romney, or white-cap 
affectation ; for which see Thomson, who looks as glum and surly 
as Mr. Giblet in fly-blowing weather ; Cowper, who seems as if he 
had just got out of bed to avoid his physician; Dilworth, the 
aie of whose boy-compelling brow, that looks big and burly 
with the threatening terrors of whole brooms of birch, is softened 
off into something like a safe consciousness that he is nothing 
higher than human, or else men and gods might tremble as 
much as “apple-munching” boys; and Farrance, whose white 
wonder (on a cook’s head) assures us of cleanly patties and 
savoury, and might almost have quieted the cook-shaving appre- 
hensions of his late Majesty. The seventh is the modern, or 
the most superlative affectation ; but this we shall leave untouched 
for some future paper; and as the Academy is now likely to be- 
come a gallery for the exhibition of portraits only, we shall not 
want matter for remark. 

There are several other affectations, but not of any particular 
school: there is one, however, which must not be forgotten, 
namely, that of painters, in their personal portraits, not seeming 
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what they are. This is the very Mount Ossa of affectation. What 
should we have thought if the glorious images of the imaginary 
and the real great of old had come down in equivocal actions and 
appearances—Hercules resting on a turnpike-gate instead of on 
his club ; Homer stringing a kite instead of a lyre ; Demosthenes 
ducking and draking the pebbles he cured his impediment with, 
instead of standing Tike a god, with outstretched arms, command- 
ing the waves to silence; Apollo jarring a pestle and mortar, in- 
stead of en, 074 the glorious strength of his pawing steeds ; 
Scipio dusting his sandals, like a Bond-street beau, with the walk- 
ing-stick he was named after, instead of shewing an arm that was 
the stay and young strength of his father's old age? It is too silly 
to be t — seriously of ; and an ingenious friend of ours, think- 
ng as we do, and holding it in the like humorous contempt, has 
ridiculed it very pleasantly : he is modest enough (a rare virtue 
among artists) to think that he has a fine hand in nothing so 
much, as in drawing a cork, and has made a sketch of himself, 
where he is very sedentarily seated before his easel, with a 
bottle of champagne between his knees, screwing in a corkscrew, 
and screwing up his mouth, with a most intense look of blended 
expectation and perseverance. You can see in it that he has 
either a noble thirst for glory, or for champagne ; and that nothing 
short of the attainment of his ambition will satisfy his soul. In 
the back-ground, on the right, Gerard Dow is touching his viol 
de gamba with great complacency, and without even a latent 
suspicion, or the slightest betraying, of his real profession ;—and on 
the left, Rubens is seen carrying home his own venison, with a 
most porter-like perplexity of personal doubt as to his own iden- 
tity, leaving you to decide whether he looks most like a porter or 
a painter ; and seems to be going off before you can give your 5 
nion, sucking either his own thumb or the toe of the dead deer by 
the way. This is a pleasant mode of satirizing absurdity, and abso- 
lutely tells better than the critic's thong, or the connoisseur's 
table-talk. 

But you ask, what is affectation in portraiture ? Whatever is 
forced, uneasy, out of nature in action or expression, or foreign to 
the picture, is affectation. Here is an illustration of it, though 
not so extravagant a one as many which we have met with. Look 
at this portrait of Hamlet Winstanley, an engraver, ‘ who learned 
to draw under the Knellers, being designed for a painter,” a very 
bad design not well executed, for what designs might not have 
tortured. the eye of taste from a man who could at the outset write 
himself down an ass? Such a man could not be safely trusted to 
illustrate an Old Bailey execution, for his vanity would make him 
play the principal figure in it. You can see in his face and body 
that he cares not for his art ; the only art that is in his mind is that 
of shewing himself off to the most connoisseur-killing advantage. 
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He is at his easel ; his pallet is duly displayed, and there is all the 
usual cant-attitude which no artist in that act falls into; conse- 
quently it is an affectation. But we will pass this; and now let 
us look at this rich lengthy scarf that passes over the left arm, 
and falls gracefully in folds from the beet What has an 
Englishman in his morning-gown and velvet cap to do with a 
scarf? He might as well have had his clothes-bag slung there. 
It may be said that it is not so agreeable an object ; but it is 
a as necessary to the man and the picture. What would be 
thought of a man’s grandmother, if, upon being introduced 
to her for the first time, she were found in a studied attitude stir- 
ring a premeditated pudding (the thing she had most reputation 
for designing), and, the more to strike with admiration of her 
taste or of her extravagance, having her shoulders arrayed in a 
bear-skin, whose inmate had been taught to dance by her father ? 
Why it would be thought that she looked very fierce and foolish ; 
and this scarf-wearmg young gentleman painter is equally false- 
tasted, fantastical, and foppish. 

Three or four seasons back there was a large picture exhibited 
in the Academy, in which affectation was pourtrayed to the life. 
A middle-aged, ugly-looking, be-spectacled gentleman, was seen 
seated in what appeared to be the foreground cf a forest with a 
black sky in the distance, and every indication of an approaching 
coachless shower, playing his bass-viol with a TTommy-and-Harry- 
don't-careishness of manner, that was very distressing to one who 
had read the pathetic narration of the shirt-rending consequences 
connected with such a spirit of sang-frotd. The first sensation we 
felt on seeing this gentleman was one of humanity, the second of 
eer ; and we were very unconsciously about to offer him the 
oan of our best water-proof hat, till an elbowing gentleman jogged 
us out of the illusion, by asking us who Mr. Tomkins was, the 
multiplied portrait of whom appeared in all corners of the great 
room, with a most Protean variety of visage, and perplexity of 
person. 

But you ask, what is bad taste in portraiture? Any ex- 
pression, irrelevant object, exaggeration in dress, or hedle and 
violent action which is not affectation and yet is not natural, that is 
displeasing to the eye, or that disagrees with sensible notions of 
propriety, or that mars the harmony and grand tone of the design, 
is bad taste. There is a Scylla and Charybdis (affectation and bad 
taste) which our artists have to steer between; and though there 
is sea-room enough in the middle current for even the great Le- 
viathans of the art to work their way safely through, yet they are 
usually to be found floundering on the one or the other. 

To say truly, this is the age of affectation. A man will not 
write an apology to his tailor, unless you allow him to sit in the 
attitude of the latest portrait of Lord Byron; or sing a manly 
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English song without mincing it Tuscanly ; or wear his shirt-collar, 
unless it hangs by his cheeks like a white greyhound s ears; or 
comb his hair, unless it be with the Milton division running up 
the middle ; or bow to a bailiff on Sunday, or the parish-beadle 
out of church, unless it be in imitation of a high personage ; or 
eat a bunch of currants without contrasting them for an hour with 
the whiteness of his fingers, and the redness of his ruby ring; or 
blow his flute or his fire, but with an air; or be disappointed of 
his clean linen, without venting his spleen in satire. In good 
truth, the wholesome manliness of England is gone or going; its 
hair of strength (like Sampson's) is shorn ; it has lolled so long in 
the lap of pleasure (its mistress Dalilah) that the Philistines have 
at last bound it hand and foot; not that such restrictions are ne- 
cessary, for it has no strength left but what shews itself in burly 
words and no-meaning bluster. ‘The age is in its dotage. Imbe- 
cility of body, effeminacy of manners, affectation, and great-girl- 
ishness, are perceivable in all its limbs and motions. It is a starch- 
ed-collared, man-stayed, French-dancing, Italian-squalling, sight- 
seeing, splendour-loving, over-excited, and sated age. And it is 
with nations, as with individuals, who are intense in their love of 
pleasure; they at last grow over-exquisite, effeminate, and careless 
of every thing that is not momentary and pleasurable. But to 
return. 

To do our modern portrait-painters justice, they have not the 
fine originals to paint from which their more fortunate precursors 
had; and this they are either conscious of, and make up by affec- 
tation what is deficient in nature ; or the originals themselves make 
up for them, by assuming what is not their’s, and running out 
into all sorts of extravagances of body and feature, making a youth 
of age, and passing flattery for the sterling truth. When we 
look at the fine unadulterated Saxon faces of Gower, Lydgate, 
Occleve, Chaucer, and their contemporaries; at the more mixed, or 
half Saxon, half native, heads of the Elizabethan age ; or at the 
decidedly English ones of the Cromwell period, (the Sydneys, 
Miltons, Hampdens, Fairfaxes, and Vanes,) our modern heads 
are left far in the shade. The untawdry splendour or plain ele- 
gance of thei. costume, the unstudied expressiveness of their high- 
minded faces, and their native ease, grace, and manly unaffected- 
ness of attitude and appearance, look our living faces clean out of 
countenance. The first shew like men of intellect and greatness 
caught unconsciously and by chance glancing out of their open 
windows; and the Heo like beauar, literary and finical, bare- 


facedly gloating on themselves in their looking-glasses. 

To say, however, that there are no modern fine heads, would be 
like denying that the heavens have no superior stars sprinkled 
about them; but how few there are of them! These we should be 
thought invidious by enumerating ; but we still think that the pre- 
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sent age does not abound in fine subjects for portraiture. If we 
look back to Shakspeare’s time, or the nearer day of Milton, we 
shall find that there is a decided superiority in the appearance of 
the portraits of that time. They were such as we shall not find in 
the ride on Sundays ; nor at the levee at St. James’s; nor on one 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s canvasses. Female beauty we have in 
as great perfection as ever; but manly, intellectual, and expres- 
sive faces, in the male sex, are rare. There is a great absurdity in 
introducing any thing which is defective, or that gives pain, in a 
portrait. There is an amusing anecdote of Dr. Johnson on this 
subject. Reynolds, in his celebrated portrait, had painted him 
closely applying his eyes to a book, as was his manner in reading ; 
but the surly Doctor remonstrated against having his personal de- 
fects exposed in so evident a manner: to soothe him, it was told 
that Sir Joshua, in a portrait of himself, had introduced the ear- 
trumpet, which he was from another infirmity in the habit of 
using; but this would not satisfy the fretted Colossus of learning: 
“He might, if he liked it, be called Deaf Reynolds, but no one 
should call him Blinking Sam.” 'The Doctor was in the right. 

We have thus laid down some principles of taste, and have 
shewn what is affected in portraiture: these may be of a flims 
structure, but they are our own; for we confess, without racking, 
that we have never read Mr. Alison on Taste, nor do we intend it 
till we have done with taste: we have preferred to fabricate a new 
code (we should prefer to say coat) of our own, though of coarse 
and rude materials, to using that gentleman’s at second-hand. 
And now we cannot take leave better than by remarking, in the 
manner of Lord Chesterfield,—that it is much easier to pick a 
hole in a man’s coat than to sew a button on it. 


C. B. 





SONG.—FROM THE ITALIAN. 


In yonder grove of myrtle straying, 
1 saw a damsel and a child, 
Joy on his frolic brow was playing, 
Her cheeks were pale, her looks were wild ; 
Oft as he cull’d the dewy flowers, 
His playful gambols she forbid, 
And ithe roved to distant bowers, 
His steps controll’d, his wand’rings chid. 


Time pass’d away on airy pinion, 
When lo! I met the nymph alone, 
The child had fled her harsh dominion, 
And hopeless she was left to moan : 
To learn the damsel’s name I strove, 
And his who shunn’d her prying eye, 
The truant child I found was Love, 
The weeping mourner JEALousy. 
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CHRISTMAS-KEEPING. 
** Now Hospitality, to cheer the gloom 
Of winter, invitation sends abroad : 
The rural housewife lays the annual block 
i Christmas on the hearth; and bids a blaze 
Of tenfold brightness glad its sable spct ; 
Then sprucely decks the windows with fresh sprigs 
Of ever-greens, triumphant o’er the storms 
Of fading time, while ever social mirth 
And rival kindness load the smoking board ; 
And boisterous sport and heavy dance resound’’—The Year. 

AMIDst the wintry desolation of the present month, the remem- 
brance of a season once anticipated in joyous hope by all ranks of 
people, recurs to the lovers of “ Auld lang syne”’—to those who 
remember with what pleasure they once welcomed its chill atmo- 
sphere and snow storms with the vivid rapture of youth. Even in this 
huge city, the memory of its festivities is not yet wholly extinguished. 
But in the remote parts of the island it is stili hailed as the period of 
enjoyment—it. is still marked by genial appearances; and round the 
social hearth on Christmas-eve, the less artificial inhabitants of the 
country will be found as Burns describes them : 

The lasses feat, an’ cleanly neat, 
More braw than when they’re fine ; 
Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly kythe, 
Hearts leal, an’ warm, an’ hay 
The lads sae trig, wi’ wooer-babs, 
Weel knotted on their garten, 
Some unco blate, an’ some wi’ gabs, 
Gar lasses hearts gang startin, 
Whiles fast at night. 

Christmas is supposed by some to be founded on the Saturnalia * of 
the Romans, and was distinguished a century or two ago by its “ festi- 
val of fools.” The mummeries practised at that season were performed 
in disguises made with the skins of animals; and the lower orders, 
who could not afford masques and dresses, daubed their faces with 
soot, the sexes changing clothes. The Saturnalia were celebrated in 
a similar manner. Such a resemblance, and the obvious policy of 
transmuting the heathen festivities into rejoicings of some kind, after 
the introduction of Christianity, that the people might not be de- 
prived of their customary pleasures, gives a plausible ground for sup- 
posing that the early Christians availed themselves of the opportunity 
to establish a féce in honour of the birth of their founder. But this 
can only be conjecture, like a thousand other opinions we read of the 
same nature, and must for ever remain so. The decision of the ques- 
tion, indeed, might gratify curiosity, but could be of no utility to the 
interests of mankind. It is a more pleasing occupation to dwell on 
the celebration of Christmas at later periods among ourselves, to go 
over ground that is interesting from its proximity to our own, and to 
realize the agreeable feeling always excited in the human bosom at 
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the contemplation of every thing, however insignificant, which is 
tinged with the grey y melancholy of age. 

In London, as in all great cities, particularly in those which are com- 
mercial, where strangers continually arrive, and new customs are daily 
introduced, observances of a nature similar to those formerly kept at 
Christmas must soon be lost. That season is accordingly marked 
here by few of the pleasantries and simple enjoyments with which it 
is even now characterized in the country. The merchant and shop- 
keeper are absorbed in tratlic and the closing up of their accounts ; 
and but a short space is devoted to that drunkenness and gluttony 
among the lower orders, which are the besetting sins of the time. 
The genuine cockney, however, though on the verge of bankruptcy, 
considers it a moral duty to spend his creditors’ guinea for a fat 
turkey on Christmas-day; which, with a plenary potation of some 
kind of liquor, a minute fraction within the quantity necessary to 
produce ebriety, among the more sober citizens, and a fraction beyond 
it, among those less concerned as to outward deportment, completes 
the annual memorial of the time. The canaille may be seen, as 
usual when rejoicing, in all the sty-grovelling stupidity of the most 
inexcusable sensuality, reeling from lamp-pust to lamp-post. The 
gin-shops overflow with 1 ragged visitants and the bloated porter- 
drinkers, saturating iecmtielans with doses of coculus indicus, and di- 
vers adulterating narcotics which muddle the brain and clog the 
circulation, fill every pot-house. Intoxicated draymen, dustmen, 
and butchers’ attendants, hie to the suburbs to fight their dogs ; 
and, finally, to fight among themselves. St. Giles’s vomits forth 
its mass of vice and contamination, mingled with the filth and vo- 
ciferations of drunken Irish barrow-women and wretches squalid 
and hectic from dram-drinking. 

Such is a London Christmas-keeping.—Among viands once com- 
mon there at this season plum-puddings and mince-pies are still found, 
and most probably will long remain, on the score of their intrin- 
sic value to gastronomists. Pantomimic representations are prof- 
fered at that time in theatrical entertainments, to attract such little 
children and their parents as can afford to laugh at them but once 
a-year. In London, no yule-log now blazes in the contracted chim- 
neys as in days of yore on its once ample hearths, no yule-songs are 
sung, and the wassail-bowl, as in most parts of the country, is 


quite forgotten. The hearty, but natural and simple merriment of 


the rustic, has no parallel in such over-grown congregations of men ; 
and the festive activity of the Christmas hall- dance, where 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
once abounded, has taken its flight, and left nothing half so heart- 
cheering behind. Thus mortal customs perish like those who were 
observers of them, but only with a little less rapidity. 

But the celebration of Christmas in London was formerly marked 

with 


pomp and feast, and revelry, 
With masque and antique pageantry. 
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The Lord of Misrule, a personage whose origin is lost in the ob- 
scurity of years, superintended the sports in every nobleman’s and 
gentleman's house. Each parish had also a ruler of sports with the 
same title. The Lord Mayor of London and the Sheritls were not be- 
hind-hand in these jocularities, aud, besides a fool, they had each a 
sovereign of mummeries on their establishments. His reign began on 
All-hallows eve. Even royal authority afterwards sanctioned the use 
of these officers, whose post always continued until the eve of the 
Purification. During the entire period of his sway, Stow says, there 
were ‘ fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and mummeries.” 

King Edward the Sixth appointed one George Ferrers to hold the 
ofice. This man was a “poet, lawyer, and historian,” and was the 
first styled ‘‘ Lord of the Pastimes.” Even the grave lawyers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn doffed their sober habits at Christmas; they, too, had a 
King of Christmas-day with his attendants, who presided in their 
hall; and so earnest were they in these matters, that on Childermass- 
day they elected another officer, who presided with attendants in a 
sinilar manner, and was styled ‘ King of the Cockneys.”* The gen- 
tlemen of the gown thus kept a carnival in the very court of gravity 
itself. How edilying would it now be for the augmented number of 
students in the profession, to witness the bewigged judges and 
benchers relaxing from that stiff solemnity of physiognomy, which so 
often passes current in the profession for wisdom; to see sheep- 
tails and periwigs filling the atmosphere of the legal arena with showers 
of perfumed dust—dissipating the labours of Danby and other emi- 
nent wig-architects, by the shaking of their curls at the mummeries 
of the Zany and his followers decked with fools caps and bells, and 
the keeper of the king’s conscience himself ‘ holding both his sides” 
at the sight of Robin Goodfellow and the bear’s-skin man, formerly 
called a Wodehouse, forgetting even chancery suits and fees, for a mo- 
ment, in the indulgence of unrestrainable laughter. 

The Middle Temple lawyers, not to be outdone by their “ learned 
brethren” of Lincoln’s Inn, elected a Prince of Christmas so late as 
the year 1635. This personage dined with them in their hall, having 
eight attendants. He was seated under a cloth of state, and served 
with great attention. To complete the climax of foolery, this Zany 
was afterwards introduced at court, and actually knighted at White- 
hall, and was most probably not the first of his character who re- 
ceived that honour, as the present generation can testify he was not 
the last. 

But, as later periods have also shewn, the lawyers were far out- 
done by the clergy in matters appertaining to feasting and revelry. 
The former soon relapsed into their wonted habits, the departure 
from which had been but momentary; for very few chancellors be- 
sides Sir Thomas More would have admitted, even in ancient days, 
that they were good throwers at cocks, though even Sir Thomas 
does not say he practised it after he came to the Lord Chancellorship. 
The clergy, however, seem to have had no scruples, and to have 
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shared largely in Christmas sports and revels of all sorts. Even at 
the universities they elected a King of the Bean on Christmas-day.* 
In cathedral churches there was an Archbishop or Bishop of Fools 
elected, and in Catholic times a Pope of Fools. The office of “ King 
of Fools” (Rex Stultorum) was abolished in 1391, perhaps as being 
derogatory to the dignity of kingship. These mummers attended 
divine service in pantomimical dresses, and were followed by crowds 
of the laity in masks of different forms. Abroad some assumed the 
habit of females, and displayed the most wanton gestures.t One 
ceremony consisted in shaving a ‘ Precentor of Fools” before the 
church-door, in presence of the populace, who were amused by a 
vulgar sermon. In England a Boy-Bishop was regularly elected in the 
churches at Christmas, who mimicked the service and office of bishop ; 
and the clergy even enjoined the children of St. Paul’s school to at- 
tend at the cathedral, and give the boy-bishop a penny each ! 

This mockery was abolished at the Reformation, in the thirty- 
third year of Henry VIII.t; and though revived by Mary, it ceased en- 
tirely at her death. 

The exercise of quintain § was anciently much practised in London 
at Christmas: a quintain was set up at that season in Cornhill near 
Leadenhall. Plays were also exhibited at court; but they only con- 
sisted of pantomime and buffoonery until the reign of Edward III. 


The clergy in the reign of Richard I]. possessed the exclusive right of 


getting up Christmas plays from Scripture subjects ; and in that reign 
a petition was presented to the crown by the scholars of Saint Paul's, 
complaining that secular actors infringed on this right. Cards were 
forbidden to apprentices in London except at Christmas ; and at that 
season the servant-girls and others danced every evening before their 
masters’ doors. Honest Stow laments the decay of the manner of 
keeping festivities in his time, which seems to have become unwarlike 
and effeminate. ‘‘ Oh,” says he, ‘“‘ what a wonderful change is this! 
Our wrestling at arms is turned into wallowing in ladies’ laps; our 
courage to cowardice, our running into royot; our bowes into bowles, 
and our darts into dishes.” 

The English, according to Polydore Virgil, ‘ celebrated the feast 
of Christmas with playes, masques, and magnificent spectacles, 
together with games and dancing, not common with other nations.” 
Camden says, ‘“ that few men plaied at cards in England but at 





* Bourne’s Antiq. Vulg. c. 17. t+ Philip de Blois, 1444. 

~ “* Whereas heretofore dyvers and many superstitious and chyldish observances 
have been used, and yet to this day are observed and kept in many and sundry 
places of this vealus, upon St. Nicholas, St. Catherine’s, St. Clement's, and Holy 
Innocents, and suchliek holy daies; children be strangelie decked and apparayled 
to counterfeit priests, bishops, and women, and so ledde with songs and dances 
from house to house, blessing the people and gathering of money, and boyes do 
singe masse and preache in the pulpits, with such other unfittinge and inconvenient 
usages, which tend rather to derysyon than enie true glorie to God or honor of his 
sayntes,”’ 

§ The quintain was a species of jousting at a figure ofa man, or at a ring, used 
for practice in arms, 
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Christmas.” But it is to the country, at present, that we must look 
for what remains of the customs practised by our ancestors at that 
season. These relics of old and ridiculous observances, deprived of all 
their objectionable parts by the improving spirit of successive years, 
are hallowed in our memories, and always recall the vernal season of 
life and its regretted pleasures. In the north they have yet their 
** fool’s plough,” and in Cornwall their goose-dancers. The latter still 
exhibit an old hunchbacked man called the “‘ King of Christmas,” and 
sometimes the “ Father :” like customs may be traced in other coun- 
ties. The yule-log still blazes in the chimney of the rustic at Christ- 
mas-eve, under the different appellations of Christmas stock, log, 
block, &c. The wassail-bowl was regularly carried from door, to 
door in Cornwall forty or fifty years ago; and even now a measure of 
flip, ale, porter and sugar, or some beverage, is handed round while 
the yule-log is burning, or stock, as denominated in the western coun- 
ties. The wassail-bowl is of Saxon origin, and merits notice on an 
historical account. Vortigern, prince of the Silures, fell in love with 
Rowena, the niece of Hengist the Saxon warrior. She presented the 
Prince with a bowl of spiced wine, saying in Saxon, ‘‘ Waes Heal 
Hlaford Cyning,” which signified “ Be of health, Lord King.” Vorti- 
gern married her, and thus his kingdom fell to the Saxons. Robert of 
Gloucester notices this incident :— 
“* Kuteshire and sitte hire adoune, and glad drink hire heil, 

And that was in this land the Verst ‘ Was hail,’ 

As in language of Saxoyne that we might evere iwite, 

And so well he paieth the fole about, that he is not Yet vorgute.”’ 
Waes-heil thus became the name of the drinking-cup of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and those cups were afterwards constantly used at public en- 
tertainments. 

In parts of the country remote from the metropolis, the singing of 
Christmas-carols yet ushers in the mornings. After breakfast the 
busy housewife prepares her plum-puddings, mince-pies, and confec-- 
tionary, which she decorates withthe emblems of the time :—a scratch 
in the dough in the shape of a hay-rack, denoting the manger of the 
infant Saviour, is one of those emblems most commonly in use. The 
younger part of the household hunt the garden for evergreens to 
decorate the interior of the apartments; and the woods are sought to 
bring home the miseltoe, which is to be suspended in the room where 
the pleasures of the evening are to take place, and beneath which the 
‘‘ sighing lips,” as Moore calls them, of many a lovely girl still 
continue to be pressed, despite of that coy resistance and those 
blushes that so much heighten the charms of beauty. They also paint 
candles of different colours to be lighted up in the evening, a custom 
perhaps borrowed from ancient Romish practice ; though some imagine 
that lighting up houses formed a part of the worship of the Teutonic 
god Thor, being one of the ceremonies observed at Juul-tide, or 
the feast of Thor, from which it was introduced into the Christian 
feast of Christmas. Thus if some part of our Christmas ceremonies was 
derived from the Saturnalia, another was evidently of northern origin. 
The miseltoe was a plant held sacred by the Druids. The Christmas- 
carols also were, it is probable, Juul or Ule-songs first sung in 
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honour of the heathen deity; and the use of evergreens may be as- 
cribed to the same origin. In the evening the Ule-log, or Christmas- 
stock, as at present denominated, is placed on the fire in the prin- 
cipal apartment of the house. The company seat themselves round 
it, and the cheerful cup is yet handed about, which often contains 
nothing more than ale in the cottages of the peasantry. 

What remains to modern times of Christmas gambols then com- 
mences, and ancient Christmas plays are even still plainly to be traced 
among them. Blindman’s-buff, hunt the slipper, the game of the 
goose, snap-dragon, or push-pin, and dancing, form the amusements 
of the younger part of the assemblage, and cards of the elder ; though 
among the more substantial people, as they are denominated in the 
language of the country-folks, the simpler amusements begin to lose their 
value. But their very simplicity recalls the memory of past times : they 
have a certain charm about them worth all that is artificial, and they 
would not be bereft of attraction to minds of sensibility, if they were 
wholly abandoned to the lowly ; for they have that in them which is 
far more endearing than the sordid heartlessness of fashionable en- 
tertainments, and the formality of high life. Bereft of supersti- 
tion, Christmas is thus a season of innocent mirth—a pleasing inter- 
lude to lighten and beguile the horrors of our inclement winters. It 
affords a period for the exhibition of hospitable greetings, and 
the pleasing interchange of good offices, of which, in the couatry, 
opportunities are rare. How many innocent hearts rejoice there 
at anticipating the season and its festivities, whose feelings have 
never been chilled by the artificial and calculating civilities of metro- 
politan intercourse. But the humbler ranks have been accused of 
superstition because the stocking is still thrown, the pod with nine 
peas hid over the door, and all the little ceremonies so admirably 
depicted by Burns in his Hallowe'en still practised. These, however, 
are now generally looked upon as a diversion, and few have faith in 
their efficacy ; for in our days the poor have as good common sense 
as their superiors. These diversions come to them but once a year, 
and it is to be hoped they may long continue to practise them. 

“let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 


The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 


One native charm than all the gloss of art.” 


Before concluding, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that Christ- 
mas is still kept as a festival in some parts of America, together with 
many of the old English usages which are no more seen in the mo- 
ther country. 

This affords an illustration of what time may one day effect re- 
specting the language and literature of Britain, which America is in 
all probability destined to preserve in full bloom, when our great- 
ness of population and wealth, by the vicissitudes of time, is no more, 
and our rich fields and fertile meadows are again returned to their 
primitive wildness, covered with heath and changed into a waste and 
howling wilderness. V. 
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GRIMM’S GHOST. 
LETTER V. 


I nave a penchant tor contemplating the faded glories of the East 
end of this “~ metropolis. At present, I haunt a tenement in 
Savage Gardens. The street, so called, forms a communication 
between Crutched Friars and 'Tower-hill. I am well acquainted 
with all its extra-mundane inhabitants; and, presuming upon that 
acquaintance, I might descant upon the family of the Woodhouses, 
whose door is ornamented with a lodger’s bell: one Mr. Winter, 
a Dutch merchant’s clerk. I might depict the Joneses, a ver 
large family: you may count ten noses at a time flattened against 
as many window-panes. Furthermore, I might give the histo 
of the Macintosh’s, whose mercantile head was exhibited eight 
months ago with the appendage of a ‘“‘ Whereas,” in the London 
Gazette; but which family now “live better than ever,” to the 
grievous annoyance of Miss Patterson, their maiden neighbour, 
who “ wonders, for her part, how they do it.” Nay, I might even 
delineate the birth, TPH and education, of the slim Mr. John 
Moneypenny, a clerk in the neighbouring Mint, whose envied lea- 
ther polisher, by some occult acquaintance with the black art, turns 
out ** boots as they ought to be, not as they are.” But I pass by 
these comparatively lesser objects, to move a greater work; to 
shew the alarming spread, eastward, of that dreadful influenza 
called Fashion: in short, to paint the primitive innocence, and 
subsequent fall from, Eden of the Dixons and the Culpeppers. 
Mr. Andrew Dixon has a wife, a son, and a danghter: he 
is moreover a cheesemonger in Fenchurch-street, where his part- 
ner inhabits the upper part of that tenement, of which the 
lower floor is devoted to Cheshire and Stilton. Mr. Jonathan 
Culpepper is a slopseller in Houndsditch: he too has a 
ner, who resides over the warehouse; and he too has a wife, 
a son, and a daughter. As the Culpeppers and the Dixons 
live next door to each other, in Savage Gardens, and as the 
families are equal in style, servants, number, and sex, it would 
be “* passing strange,” did an intimacy not spring up. Civility 
began by swapping newspapers, the Morning Chromicle for the 
Morning Post. Not quite a quid pro quo, but neighbours should 
be mere bore Civility the second consisted in a loan from Mrs. - 
Culpepper to Mrs. Dixon, upon the emergency of a me dinner, 
of Mrs. Rundell’s “ Art of Cookery”—perhaps I should say Mr. 


Murray’s—but for greater certainty, this deponent craves leave to 
refer to the issue at law, which the Lord Chancellor has directed to be 
tried. Moreover, old Dixon and old Culpepper were wont to meet 
thrice a week at the Nag’s Head in Tower-street, to smoke a pi 

and drink a tumbler of “ half-and-half warm.” Things could not 
long go on so. A dinner, or at least tea and cards, must be the 
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result. The former was preferred. The feast was given by the 
Culpeppers to the Dixons: ss a surloin of beef, and an 
apple-pie. This was retorted by the Dixons on the following 
Friday: a cod’s head and shoulders, a saddle of mutton, and a 
rice-pudding. George Culpepper, the son, was a sucking slop- 
seller; Edward Dixon, the son, an incipient cheesemonger— 
thriving, industrious young men, both clad in gaiters; the one 
whole-length drab, the other half-length black. The girls oc- 
casionally went, in lieu of their mothers, to Leadenhall-markct. 
In short, things went on precisely as they should do. 

The centre of Tower-hill is railed in, planted with shrubs, and 
accommodated with a circular gravel-walk and green benches. It 
is called Trinity-square, from the house of that name which ad- 
joins it. The eye of the weary trader roves from this spot over 
the White Tower, the forest of masts in the river, and the majestic 
building denominated the Mint. George and Clara Culpepper 
often walked arm in arm, on a summer evening, in this verdant en- 
closure ; so did Edward and Sally Dixon. In process of time, the 
arm-in-arm affair took a different turn: Ned Dixon supported Clara 
Culpepper, and George Culpepper Sally Dixon. Miss Patterson, 
the before-mentioned maiden, could take, and of course did take, an 
oblong view of what was passing from her bed-chamber window. 
It was, consequently, set down for two matches. About this period, 
the two families proposed an evening’s diversion at the Royalty 
(I beg its pardon, the Kast London) Theatre. Old Culpepper 
agreed with old Dixon that John Palmer was the man, after all. 
‘They descanted, between the acts, upon the merits of that well- 
legged veteran in “Don Juan” and the “ Deserter,” and took 
good care to remember Mrs. Gibbs in Columbine ; old Culpepper 
even remembered Mrs. Bland’s first appearance on those very 
boards as Miss Romanzini. ‘The fact, indeed, was, that such first 
appearance took place at the Royal Circus; but no matter: he 
had told it till he believed it. Pope says that 


Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath 
Receives the lurking principle of death. 


The lurking principle of death” to all well-doing, or, in other 
words, the first hankering after hauwt-ton that smote the Dixens, 
may be traced to this unlucky visit to the East London Theatre. 
An understrapper at this establishment disposed of two tickets, 
for Kean’s benefit to Ned Dixon, “ condenses under prime 
cost.” Benefit tickets, wheat, and butcher's meat will find their 
level in the market. Ned and George went to see that celebrated 
actor “ play fantastic tricks before high heaven,” in imitating the 
inimitable Crichton. His reward was a sprained ankle ; but Ned 
and George came home with a dislocation of mind and manners 
*¢ past all surgery” to cure. ‘The west end of the town was hence- 
forth pronounced to be the one thing needful. ‘The outward and 
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visible man soon bore token of the change. Ned sported a Wel- 
lington frock and a glittering brooch in his bosom. George saw 
and forthwith mounted a pair of Cossack trowsers, of an orange 
tawny hue, with an immoveable brass spur in the heel of either 
boot. This staggered Ned, but in a shoet tume he rallied and 
bore down upon his opponent with a white hat and a black silk 
cravat, “ein Manes and made to tie on behind like the silken bag 
appurtenant to the pig-tail of former generations. George now 
“* fell upon the ropes,” apparently “* much amazed,” but was soon 
‘‘ up to the scratch,” arrayed in a cravat of blue silk, made tight 
by a galloping golden greyhound enveloped in an “ upper ben- 
jamin” of drab cloth with fourteen capes, and vexing the bosom 
of innocent sepnye with a horse-whip topped by a hare’s-foot handle. 
The girls caught the contagion: petticoats, hitherto plain, were 
hooped by innumerable flounces; and bonnets, hitherto small, ex- 
mages into swinging machines of a magnitude far too vast to al- 
ow of their ‘wt through the barred entrance of Catherine Court. 
[t was absolutely necessary either to throw the monster over the 
spikes that topped the gateway, or to walk round through the 
Minories—a street, providentially, wide enough to admit two 
bonnets abreast. Asa matter of course, Trinity Square was voted 
a bore. The Green Park, on a Sunday evening, was much gen- 
teeler. This too, ere long, gave place to Hyde Park from three 
to five. Here, however, the stomachsof the two patriarchs made a 
stand. They had always been used to dine on Sunday at two 
o'clock, and dine at two o'clock they still would. What was to be 
done? Hyde Park against roast-beef and Yorkshire-pudding. 
Down went Hyde Park, and beef and puddmg kicked the beam. 
The two young couples, arm in arm, as /ast aforesaid, braved all 
dangers in quest of ton, and resolutely dined upon oyster-patties 
and stale raspberry-puffs, at the pastry-cook’s in Piccadilly ! 
Whence at about half-past five, they may be seen toiling home- 
ward, humming “Ja ci darem,” or “ Batti batti, O bel Maesetto,” 
from the anglicized score of poor mangled Mozart. 

King Ferdinand of Spain has recently established a cordon of 
troops, to check a contagious fever in its progress from Barcelona 
to Madrid. If King George of England would post his two 
regiments of life-guards transversely from Temple-Bar to Furni- 
vals Inn, and thence to the bottom of Gray’s Inn-lane, with strict 
injunctions to drive back, eastward, every dawning dandy, whose 
tender years might render him liable to catch fashion by a prema- 
ture exposure to the mid-day breeze of Bond-street, or the night- 
air of the Haymarket, I am of opinion that Mr. Alderman 
Waithman would not (he certainly should not) express any future 
jealousy at the posting of ‘“ king’s troops within a stone’s throw of 


Hatton-garden.” 
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DE MUSSET’S LIFE OF JEAN-JAQUES ROUSSKAU.* 


Tuis is in some respects a singular work, and in many points an 
interesting one—though we must add, that it is indebted for the latter 
quality, rather to the intrinsic attractions of the subject, and to the zeal 
which has accumulated the mass of materials (some quite original ones) 
that compose it, than to the style or the intellectual powers of the 
biographer. The general style is not only languid and diffuse, and the 
disquisitions, both in phrase and thought, what are termed prosing, but 
in offering this voluntary tribute to Rousseau’s memory, M. de Musset 
has displayed an appetite for profitless drudgery, such as is rarely con- 
nected with a vigorous mind, and which often reminded us of the 
patient index-makers of former times, composing tables of reference for 
each emphatic word that occurred in the pages of their favourite 
authors. Thus, not content with voluminous details of Rousseau’s 
writings, opinions, and adventures, he presents us with a laborious 
analysis of his correspondence (956 letters) and biographical notices of 
more than 760 of his contemporaries—the two portions occupying full 
one half of the entire work. Besides this, we have an abridgement of 
the “ Confessions,”—“ qui,” says the writer, ‘‘ m’ont causé, je l’avoue, 
un mortel embarras,” and frequent notes adjusting the dates of letters 
or occurrences—upon the exactness of which the biographer lays as 
much stress as if he were engaged throughout in a mathematical calcu- 
lation. Yet, though this extreme precision be often tedious and un- 
necessary, it turns out occasionally to be very material for the justifica- 
tion of Rousseau against the charges of his enemies, which is the main 
design of the present publication. 

When we spoke of the singularity of this work, we adverted to the 
uncommon devotion of M. de Musset to the cause of Rousseau’s fame, 
which could alone have enabled him to sacrifice the time and labour 
that he seems to have expended in collecting the materials of his de- 
fence, and in arranging the whole with the rigorous prolixity we have 
noticed. At an early age, he tells us in the preface, he was passionately 
moved by the writings of Jean-Jaques, and the effect not diminishing 
as he advanced in years, he became anxious to investigate the grounds 
of the many accusations against his personal character and conduct. 
For this purpose he made it a point to read every thing that had been 
written on the subject of Rousseau :— 

“Je le fis avec courage. Rien n’ pala ma surprise, en trouvant de la 
mauvaise foi dans les unes—un esprit faux au prévenu dans les autres; dans 
toutes, sans exception, le langage de la passion ou de l’erreur—ici de l’inexacti- 
tude dans les faits exposés, des conjectures gratuites; 14 de l’alteration dans 


les citations, des suppositions sans fondement, des interprétations fausses ;_par- 
tout des préventions.”’> 





* Histoire de la vie, et des ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau—composée des docu- 
ments authentiques, et dont une partie est restée inconnue jusqu’A ce jour; d’une 
biographie de ses contemporains, considérés dans leurs rapports avec cet homme 
celébre ; suivie des Lettres inedites. pp. 1070. Paris, 1621. 

+ I did this courageously. Nothing could equal my astonishment at finding bad 
faith in some, a false and prejudiced spirit in others, and in all, without exception, 
the language of passion and error. Here, inaccuracy in the facts alleged—there, 


altered quotations, unfounded suppositions, false interpretations, and everywhere 
prejudice. 
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The result of these researches is contained in the present volumes, 
and put forth, as it appears to us, with as much impartiality as could 
well be compatible with the enthusiasm for his subject, and his anxiety 
to discover topics of justification, which he candidly admits were his 
incentives to the task. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow the biographer of Rousseau in 
detail through his disquisitions upon his literary and philosophical pre- 
tensions. He, perhaps, over-rates them. Still, after making every de- 
duction that severe criticism, or even the malice of his enemies and 
rivals may exact, the decried and ridiculed, and very often ridiculous 
Jean-Jaques will stand in the first class of the first thinkers and writers 
of his age. 

The effects that Rousseau produced, and the extravagances, both of 
thought and conduct, into which he plunged—that is, his genius and 
his inconsistencies are—it has always struck us, to be traced to one or 
two obvious singularities in his condition, which have not been sufficient- 


ly observed upon, either by his present historian, or by any of the pre- 


ceding writers, whether friends or foes, who have laboured to explain 
or to expose the character of this extraordinary man. ‘The most striking 
of these peculiarities was the utter want of coincidence between his 
theoretic maxims and his temperament and habits. His education was 
irregular and vicious. In his infancy he was turned adrift upon the 
world, with no other guides than the passions of his age, and the licen- 
tious examples that surrounded him. For many years he continued a 
vagabond and an adventurer, sometimes so needy as to pass the night 
without house or food—inevitably contracting the vices of each suc- 
cessive mode of life upon which he chanced to be flung, but ever, as he 
has stated it himself, finding consolation, under the severest privations, 
in the ideal anticipations of a sensual imagination. Before his twentieth 
year, he had been successively ‘‘apprenti greffier, graveur, laquais, 
valet de chambre, s¢minariste, interpréte d’un archimandrite, secrétaire 
du cadastre, maitre de musique.” (i. p. 41.) At that age he found a 
resting-place; but, as if it were fated that his morals were to be 
benefited by no change of fortune, the residence of his protectress 
became the scene where the last remnant of virtuous restraint, that had 
survived his wanderings, was to be sacrificed to her example and de- 
liberate invitation. Such was the commencement and consummation of 
Rousseau’s moral education ; and it is little to be wondered at, if, in the 
result, he became, to every practical purpose, irretrievably enervated 
by the corrupt manners and habits amidst which his youth was passed. 
But his intellectual character was not so quickly decided. ‘The growth 
of his faculties, it appears, was unusually slow ; up to the age of thirty- 
nine his talents were unknown to his friends, and almost to himself. 
He had previously, it is true, obscure intimations of his strength from 
visitations of ambitious reverie—the inquietude of genius was about 
him; but up to the very moment of the explosion of his mind, neither 
Rousseau himself, nor any who had known him, ever anticipated the 
career that was before him. At last he became an author, being now 
on the verge of forty. By this time his experience of life, in all its 
forms, had been great. He had been an acute, though a silent observer 
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of the varied scenes he had witnessed. He had, for the last ten years, 
been initiated in the mysteries of Parisian society, then at its most 
profligate period ; and his quick and comprehensive understanding had 
seized the complicated system of vices, in all their disastrous conse- 
quences, with which it teemed. He saw that system, and, with the 
help of his imagination, in all its deformity. But Rousseau’s aversion 
to the disorders that he afterwards signalized himself in denouncing, 
had this singularity, that it appears, in the first instance, to have been 
almost entirely an intellectual repugnance. Perhaps to assert that it 
was not a moral sentiment, may seem either a perversion of language, 
or at best a pedantic distinction; but when we remember the history 
and the habits, both previous and subsequent, of the man, it appears 
clearly to have belonged rather to that class of moral sentiments which 
result from the conclusions of a vigorous understanding (or more cor- 
rectly speaking, perhaps, may be called those conclusions themselves), 
than to the instinctive movements ofan habitually virtuous mind. Thus 
by the time that Rousseau’s philosophical opinions were formed, his 
personal morals were gone ; and it was his fate to commence his public 
career, inveterately attached, by taste and temperament, to many of the 
licentious indulgences against which he vehemently, and, we do think, 
very sincerely inveighed. ‘This view, we imagine, will go pretty far 
towards explaining several of the singularities in his works and his de- 
meanour. ‘The first question upon which he employed his powers, was 
the moral effects of refinement upon society. Struck by the universal 
profligacy that surrounded him in a nation claiming to be the most 
refined, and very probably attracted by the novelty of his own specula- 
tions, he composed his celebrated discourse on the arts and sciences. 
His final conclusions are unquestionably wrong, but great truths are dis- 
persed throughout it ; and though neither this nor his subsequent writ- 
ings will in themselves form a wise man, a wise man who consults them 
will find abundance of matter to suggest the profoundest meditations upon 
things the most important to human happiness. But, whatever may be 
thought of his general views, Rousseau had the merit—and it required 
no ordinary courage—of “speaking out.” He levelled his opinions at 
the corruption and frivolities of the age in language of unprecedented 
boldness. In the midst of a luxurious capital, to which he had emi- 
grated in search of bread, and in defiance of philosophers, academies, 
theatres, saloons, and all that Paris held most dear, this daring innova- 
tor ventured to question the institutions upon which all their pretensions 
rested, and to eulogize, in terms that his bitterest enemies admitted to 
belong to the highest order of eloquence, a system of morals and man- 
ners which both he and they were too degenerate to adopt. 

The success of his first work, and the immediate celebrity that it 
brought him, proved the crisis of his fate. Had it been allowed to pass 
off as a clever treatise, abounding with glowing passages and home- 
truths, but, as far as the main argument was concerned, demanding no 
serious refutation, Jean-Jaques might have gone on to live like ordinary 
men. But the cry was raised through France, that a watchmaker’s son 
from Geneva was meditating no less than a subversion of that venerable 
system, which kept up a continual demand for courts and courtiers ; for 
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tragedies, opera-dancers, fiddlers, bons-mots, made-dishes, academical 
discourses ; for the Pompadours, du Deffands, Sophie Arnoulds, and the 
other legitimate unnecessaries of life; and forthwith the vindication of 
those sacred superfluities was gravely undertaken by nine stout literati * 
(as if each Muse had sent her champion), having in their ranks the 
anointed Majesty of Poland to throw in a stately syllogism for the en- 
dangered rights of his well-beloved cousins, and his priest of the 
chamber, the godly Pere Menou, to pledge the blessings of the church 
upon his gracious logic. Jean-Jaques intrepidly went forth to meet the 
embodied deputies from the fine arts, the King, and the Jesuit—and 
he beat them all. But the victory, if not the very contest, turned his 
brain. He not only contracted an affection for doctrines that pro- 
cured him so much renown, but he took it into his head that (the 
eyes of Europe being now upon him) it was incumbent on him, 
as their author, to demonstrate by his conduct a capacity of prac- 
tising those habits of simplicity, independence, and self-privation, 
which he had been fearless enough to extol. Accordingly he assumed 
the stoic—he simplified his costume, contracted his expenditure, re- 
tired from the saloons, renounced, civil speeches, and became a “ citi- 
zen of Geneva” and a copier of music. In all this there may have 
been (what his rivals and enemies insisted upon to be the ruling pas- 
sion of his life) an affectation of singularity; but when we consider 
the whole of his extraordinary character, and weigh the case made for 
him by his present biographer, and supported throughout by strong 
documentary evidence, we incline to the opinion that there was a con- 
siderable mixture of sincerity, and that his motives were pretty much 
what he has explained them to have been in his Confessions. How- 
ever, from whatever motive he acted, he was not to be diverted from 
prosecuting his plan; and neither the entreaties of his friends, nor the 
allurements of female admirers, nor the mockeries of Baron D’Hol- 
bach’s corps of sneerers, could tear the irrevocable Jean-Jaques from 
his self-inflicted exile. He buried himself in the Hermitage; yet, 
though he had withdrawn his person from the world, his heart and ima- 
gination still lingered amidst its scenes. To give up, on a sudden, 
the habits and indulgences of forty years, proved a sacrifice beyond his 
strength ; and if left to the re-action of his own feelings, or if temper- 
ately managed by his advisers, he would probably have seized the first 
plausible pretext of abandoning his scheme of absurd and unnecessary 
self-denial. But nothing could have been more inconsiderate than the 
means adopted *by his friends. At one time they implored him to re- 
turn to the world, as if human affairs could not go on without him ; at 
another, they assailed him with predictions of the precise day upon 
which his newfangled stoicism was to die a natural death. They tor- 
mented or flattered him by weekly reports of what all Paris was saying 
in wonder at his unnatural desertion; and (the indiscreetest course of 
all) they secretly carried on miserable consultations and intrigues with 
the wretched woman, to whom, in every vicissitude of his fortune and 
humour, he seems to have clung with a strange fidelity, in order to se- 





* MM. Gautier, Borde, Le Roi, Boudet, de Bonneval, Formey, le P. Menou, 
le roi Stanislas, and Lecat. 
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cure her co-operation, and (it is also said) to make her the instrument 
of a plan of domestic annoyances that might the sooner disgust him 
with his retirement. These methods were little calculated to “succeed 
with such a being as Rousseau—proud, vain, irritable, and suspicious. 
They only riv eted him in his absurdities. He was determined to let 
all Paris and all Europe see, that he possessed more force of character 
than was allowed him; while the discovery that a secret committee was 
sitting upon him gave his sensitive imagination the alarm ; and in the 
well-meaning, though imprudent importunities of his friends, or, at the 
worst, in their impertinent interference, he caught the first germ of a 
notion, which, fostered by his jealous fancies, and afterwards confirmed 
by real calumny and persecution, became matured into the conviction 
that there existed a dark and extended conspiracy against his fame. 
Such appears to us to be the fair explanation of Rousseau’s feelings 


and situation at the outset of his public career; and such the origin of 


those contradictions in his character, in which partly the shame of re- 
tracting, and partly the undue importance annexed to them by others, 
impelled him to persevere. Thus he was for ever at variance with 
himself. His theories and his habits never coalesced. He had been 
spoiled by the world, before he comprehended its vices and undertook 
to decry them. He attempted or affected to renounce them himself, 
but it was too late. His reformation was not only incomplete, but ridi- 
culous. The philosophic citizen of Geneva and the effeminate French- 
man could never assimilate. In the one character, he accommodated 
his outward garb and manners to the severity of his theoretic views ; 
in the other, he dispensed his senses and imagination from joining in 
the sacrifice. He fled from the corruptions and frivolities of polished 
life, and he took his mistress with him. ‘The same inconsistency per- 

vades his writings. His intellect, having attained its growth, was manly 
and comprehensiv e, but by this time ‘his fancy and moral taste were 
depraved ; and hence we find bold truths and virtuous lessons inces- 
santly counteracted by sensual illustrations. As a moral teacher, this 
was his great intellectual failing, that he could never divest his ima- 
gination of the licentious associations of his youth. ‘To them, with all 
his speculative austerities, he clung to the last—at once a stoic and a 
voluptuary; in the same breath licentious and sublime, he declaims 
against the passions in language that inflames them. In his most 


animated praises of virtue, he seems inspired by the intoxications of 


vice ; just as if a veteran tippler should sit down to compose an exhor- 
tation against carousing, with a bottle at his elbow to stimulate his 
powers. 

These observations, if founded, will answer one of the most popular 
charges against the memory of Rousseau ; that the object of his writ- 
ings, more especially of his celebrated romance, was to corrupt his 
readers. We believe, as we have stated on a former occasion,* that 
his object in the “ Nouvelle Heloise” was to move his readers by pictures 
of ideal virtue, and by impassioned descriptions of feelings and situa- 
tions analogous to those through which he had passed himself; but that, 
in the progress of the work, becoming involved in new feelings and 
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situations incompatible with his original design, he could not refrain 
from embodying them in it; and feeling bound to justify what he did, 
he resorted to paradoxes, and spoiled the whole. Or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, that with his paradoxes and the inveterate 
habits of his imagination on the one hand, and his more matured and 
legitimate powers on the other, he produced a questionable work of 
fascination, of which the inexperienced should beware, but from which a 
discerning mind may collect many a profound reflection, and many an 
eloquent and elaborate analysis of human passion. This last remark 
will apply, but with several favourable qualifications, to his greatest 
production—the ‘‘ Emile.” The unconquerable predilections of the writer 
often break out in the indelicacy of the details; but both the object and 
the tendency are unquestionably moral. He exhorted mothers not to 
put away their young, and, with respect to them, had the honour of 
bringing nature into fashion; and for the first stages of human life he 
zealously pointed out a mode of treatment, which, though the objects 
might not ultimately survive to reap the benefits of it, would still insure 
to parents the consolation of reflecting that the days of their children, 
however few, had been passed in happiness. These and the other 
writings of Rousseau: would demand a more extended notice, but our 
space does not allow it. In spite of their defects, and of the predic- 
tions in his own day that they could not last, they have stood their 
ground. With many, and these not the least valuable depositaries, his 
fame is as fresh as ever. His genius has annexed to abstract ques- 
tions a popular charm unknown before him; while his particular de- 
scriptions of the scenery of Switzerland, and of the romantic beings 
whom his fancy placed there, enter largely into the associations that 
daily attract the traveller to that interesting region. 

M.de Musset’s work, taking up Rousseau’s story at the period to 
which the Confessions brought it down, contains the fullest and most 
authentic accounts that have yet appeared of his remaining years. 
There is a long and rather a tedious history of his quarrel with Hume. 
The writer takes part with Rousseau, and labours hard to prove that 
he had ample grounds to justify his suspicions of Hume’s sincerity ; but 
the main fact on which he relies is, that Hume, before setting out for 
England with Jean-Jaques, had supplied a passage to Horace Walpole’s 
pretended letter from the King of Prussia, then under composition 
in the Parisian circles, and that Rousseau was soon made acquainted 
with the fact of his friend and protector having co-operated in the 
sneer.* That Hume did so, is admitted by himself; but with this sin- 





* The following was Hume’s contribution :—** Si vous persistez a vous creuser 
V’esprit pour trouver de nouveaux malheurs, choisissez-les. Je suis roi. Je 
puis vous en procurer au gré de vos souhaits. Je cesserai de vous persécuter, 
quand vous cesserez de mettre votre gloire a l’étre.” [Since you persist in 
searching your mind, in order to discover new misfortunes, choose them for 
yourself. Iam a king, and can provide you with them according to your wishes. 
I will cease to persecute you, when you cease to pride yourself in being perse- 
cuted.] M. de Musset gives us to understand that this celebrated mauvaise plai- 
santerie was the joint production of Walpole, Hume, Helvetius, le Duc de Niver- 
nois, D’Alembert, and Madame du Deffand.—‘‘ Cette lettre,” he adds, ‘* qui 
n’est pas un chef-d’ceuvre pour étre l'enfant de tant de gens d’esprit.” 
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gle exception his conduct, in the first instance, was in the highest de- 
gree generous and considerate. He brought. Rousseau to England, 
where he supplied him with friends, had him comfortably settled, and 
procured hima pension from the crown—services which might surely 
have cancelled a single and momentary indiscretion. But in the pro- 
gress of the quarrel the historian acted below himself—he lost 
his temper. In his letters to Paris he heaped the most abusive epi- 
thets upon his ex-proteg¢, and finally had the extraordinary weak- 
ness to publish a statement of his wrongs, written with so much 
vehemence, that Messieurs D’Alembert and Suard, who translated 
it into French and superintended the publication, found it prudent 
to soften some of the expressions—an act of friendship for which 
Hume, in his cooler moments, thanked them. In reading the details 
of this affair, we have been particularly struck by one curious little 
coincidence. ‘The great charge against Rousseau was, that his extra- 
vagant conduct and suspicions originated in the vaguest rumours and 
surmises. Yet the grave and philosophic David Hume appears to have 
been instigated on no better grounds to the chief imprudence he ever 
committed. He took it (or it was put) into his head, that the Confes- 
sions (commenced pending this quarrel) were expressly directed against 
him; and he determined to anticipate his calumniator. 

** Le silence a ses dangers (he says in a letter to Madame Boufflers) ; il com- 
pose maintenant un livre dans Jequel il me déshonorera par ses mensonges 
atroces. I] écrit ses mémoires. Supposez qu’ils soient publiés aprés sa mort, 
ma justification perdra beaucoup : son authenticité.”* And again, “Ce 
qui m’a déterming & ne garder aucune mesure avec cet homme, c’est la cer- 
titude qu’il écrivait ses mémoires, e¢ gu’il m’y fuisatt faire une Lelle figure.”+ 
Tom. i. pp. 129, 144. 

Nowit so happens that the Confessions break off precisely at the point 
of time preceding the transaction, which it was presumed was to have 
been a leading topic. Instead of venting his feelings upon recent occur- 
rences, Jean Jaques was at that moment taking refuge from them in the 
remembrance of more pleasurable scenes—in recalling the adventures, 
and once more re-animating the buried hopes of his younger and better 
days, associated as they were with his boyish frolics, his glorious illu- 
sions, his rambles amidst the hills and lakes of his country, and with 
the still glowing images of the fair beings for whom his heart first 
sighed—in his vivid recollections of all which, he has contrived to 
throw so inexpressible a charm round his romantic story. 

‘The most interesting documents connected with this breach are the 
letters of Madame de Boufflers, who, having originally brought Hume 
and Rousseau together, and being now appealed to by them both, found 
herself called upon to interpose her friendly offices between the angry 
philosophers. Her letter to Hume, we consider to be, in point of 





* Silence has its dangers. He is now writing a book in which he will disgrace 
me by his atrocious falsehoods. He is composing his memoires. If they should 
be published after his death, my justification will, in a considerable degree, lose 
its authenticity, 

+ What made me resolve to keep no terms with that man, was the certainty that 
he has written his memoires, and that he has represented me in a fine light. 
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tact, exaggeration, and talent, one of the most perfectly characteristic 
we have ever met, of the sex, the nation, and the era of the writer.* 
It is far too long to insert ; and we are reminded, that, like M. de Mus- 
set, we may already have dwelt too much upon this obsolete con- 
troversy. 

We cannot, however, suppress one remark in answer to the insinu- 
ation that Rousseau either had not suffered persecution, or, if he had, 
that he had provoked, that he might glory in it. This charge, which 
is more roundly asserted by Grimm and others, is utterly unfounded. 
Jean Jaques was a real and unwilling victim of his opinions. Instead 
of inviting persecution for his Emile (the first occasion upon which the 
vengeance of authority was levelled at him), he had taken the most 
scrupulous precautions to avert it. The lady of Marshal Luxembourg 
undertook to dispose of the manuscript, but the author, contrary to her 
earnest solicitations, insisted that it should not be printed in France, 
It was sent to Holland. A copy was soon after transmitted to Paris, to 
be there printed and published under the eye of the censor. The 
reasons for this do not appear: all that we can collect is, that there 
was in the whole affair a singular mixture of trick and mystery; but 
there is abundant evidence that Rousseau was nota party to it. When 
informed of it by M. de Malesherbes, the magistrate under whose autho- 
rity the French edition was preparing, he instantly disavowed and pro- 
tested against the proceeding. These facts, which had originally 
rested on Rousseau’s statement, are verified by the certificate of M. de 
Malesherbes appended to the volumes before us; yet in disregard of all 
this, the prerogatives of despotism were put in force against Rousseau : 
a warrant to imprison him issued. He was roused from his bed at 
midnight by a timely warning of his danger, and to escape a gaol, pre- 
cipitately fled from France. He was refused an asylum in his own 
country, where his book was excommunicated before a copy had been 
received. Wherever he went, the same fate attended the work and the 
author. He was successively hunted and pelted through Switzerland 
from one miserable canton to another, till, Frederick of Prussia com- 
passionating him, he at length found a temporary shelter in the terri- 
tories of a tolerant despot. All this might seem a very laughable affair 





* It opens thus :—‘‘ Quelque raison que vous me puissiez dire, pour ne m’ avoir 
pas instruite la premiére de l’étrange évenement qui occupe a cette heure l’ Angleterre 
et la France.” [Whatever reason you may allege for not having informed me, 
first of all, of the strange event which at present occupies the attention of England 
and France.] But she puts many points well and strongly. ‘* Vous aurez ici 
un parti nombreux composé de tous ceux qui seront charmés de vous voir agir 
comme un homme ordinaire.—Mais que prétendez-vous faire des nouvelles informa- 
tions dont vous chargez M. d’Holbach ? vous n’avez pas dessein apparemment de 
rien écrire contre ce malheureux homme qui soit étranger A votre cause. Vous ne 
serez pas son délateur, aprés avoir été son protecteur. De semblables examens doivent 
précéder les liaisons, et non suivre les ruptures. —Tom. 1. pp- 137—8. [You have 
here a numerous party consisting of those who will be delighted to see you act like 
an ordinary man.—What do you propose to do with the new information for which 
you blame M. d’Holbach ? You do not, apparently, intend to write any thing against 
that unfortunate man, who is no party in your dispute. You will not become his 
accuser after being his protector. Such investigations should precede connextons, and 


not follow ruptures. | 
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for the heartless coteries of Paris, but those who have any feeling for the 
privileges of the human mind, must pronounce it to have been un- 
equivocal persecution. 

After Rousseau’s return from England, he repaired to the Chateau 
de Trie, where the Prince of Conti afforded him an asylum. Here he 
for a while assumed the name of Renau, and announced “ that he was 
dead to literature, and should never more read upon any subject that 
could re-excite his extinguished ideas.” In an interesting private letter 
of the same period, now first published, he expresses a similar deter- 
mination, and speaks of his indifference to “cette 4ere fumée de gloire 
qui fait pleurer.” Botany, and the composition of his Confessions, were 
his only serious occupations. His friend M. du Peyrau coming to 
pass some time with him, 


“«* Jean Jaques le prie d’apporter des volans, voulant partager Jes momens 
de la journée entre ce jeu, les promenades, et les échecs.”" Tom. i. 162. 

He soon left Trie, the reason does not appear, and successively re- 
sided at Lyons, Chamberry, and Bourgoin till 1770, when he finally 
returned to Paris, where the authorities connived at his presence, on 
the condition that he should publish nothing more. He continued in 
Paris till 1778, living in a mean apartment in la Rue Platriére, upon 
a small annuity derived from the profits of his works, and his earnings 
as a music-copier, and manfully rejecting to the last all offers of loans 
or presents, About the middle of 1778, he yielded to the importunities 
of M. Girardin, and went to Ermenonville to superintend the education 
of his son. His death took place six weeks after. 

The details of the last ten years of Rousseau’s life, collected from the 
accounts of several who had come into contact with him during that 
period, have struck us as the most interesting portion of M. de Musset’s 


work ; probably because the anecdotes and traits of character intro- . 


duced in them had more novelty to us than those of his earlier history. 
‘There are occasional examples of the “old humour” breaking out, but 
these are greatly outweighed by the numerous testimonies to his sim- 
plicity, playfulness, sensibility, and his singular moderation whenever 
the merits of his rival came into discussion. One thing much insisted 
on, and which the reader of the Confessions would not have expected, 
is Rousseau’s colloquial powers. Giving an account of one of his in- 
terviews with Madame D’Houdetot, he says, 


“‘ Je trouvai, pour rendre les mouvements de mon cceur un langage 
vraiment digne d’eux. Ce fut la premiére et |’unique fois de ma vie, mais je 
fus sublime.’’* 


But here we have the concurring evidence of many, that nothing could 
surpass the fervour and eloquence of his ordinary conversation. The 
following is M. Dussaulx’s account of a dinner-party made by him for 
Rousseau. 


On s’était rassemblé de bonne heure—Jean Jaques ne se fit pas trop atten- 
dre. A quelques nuages prés, mon dieu! qu’il fut aimable ce jour-la, tantét 





* To express the feelings of my heart, I employed language truly worthy of 
them. For the first and only time in my life I was sublime. 
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enjoué, tantét sublime. Avant le diner, il nous raconta quelques-unes des 
plus innocentes anecdotes consignées dans ses Confessions. Plusieurs d’entre 
nous les connaissaient déja; mais il sut leur donner une phisiognomie nou- 
velle, et plus de mouvement encore que dans son livre. J’ose dire qu’il ne se 
connaissait pas lui-méme, lorsqu’il prétendait que la nature lui avait refusé le 
talent de la parole ; Ja solitude sans doute avait concentré ce talent en lui- 
méme ; mais dans ces momens d’abandon, et lorsque rien ne l’offusquait, il 
débordait comme un torrent impétueux A qui rien ne résiste. . .. . 11 fut ques- 
tion de nos plus grands écrivains : abstraction faite de ses opinions particulieres, 
il les caractérisa tous avec justesse, précision, surtoutavec une impartialité dont 
nous fimes ravis. ‘‘ Montaigne,” nous dit-il, ‘* ce premier philosophe Fran- 
gais, fat notre maitre & tous. Sans lui peut-étre nous n’aurions jamais eu ni 
Bayle ni Montesquieu. Quel homme,” ajoutait-il, “que ce Michel Montaigne! 
Outre la naiveté, la grice, et l’énergie de son style inimitable, il avait des vues 
longues, et comme il I’a dit, l’esprit primesautier.”’ age ta te gg enfutd 
Voltaire, qui ’avait si indignement outragé, au lieu de récrimination, il se plut 
a rendre justice entiére a sa fécondité inépuisable, & la diversité de ses talents. 
Quant a son caractére, il n’en dit que ces mots rémarquables: ‘* Je ne sache 
point d’homme sur la terre dont les premiers mouvemens aient été plus beaux 
que les siens.”’* 


In the following also, considering the fate of the works and the man, 
we feel that there is something peculiarly touching. 


+**On lui fit remarquer sur mes tablettes tous ses livres exposés sur le méme 
rayon. Ils’émeuta cet aspect. Ah! les voila, s’écrie-t-il, je les rencontre par- 
tout: il me semble qu’ils me poursuivent. Que ces gens-la m’ont fait de mal 
et de plaisir! Ll s’en approche, il les frappe, et les caresse Pun _ autre. 
Son Emile fut le plus maltraité, en pére néanmoins. Que de veilles, que de 
tourmens il m’a coutés ! et pourquoi? pour m’exposer aux fureurs de l’envie, 
et de mes persécuteurs. Cet enfant, opprimé dés sa naissance, ne m’a jamais 





* The party assembled early. Jean-Jaques soon arrived. With the exception 
of a few cloudy moments, how amiable he appeared! Before dinner he related 
some of the most harmless anecdotes contained in his Confessions. They were 
already known to several of the party ; but he gave them a new character, and im- 
parted to them a higher colour than they present in his book. It may be said that 
he did not know himself when he asserted that nature had withheld from him the 
talent of speaking; solitude had doubtless concentrated that talent within himself. 
But in his moments of familiarity, and when nothing occurred to embarrass him, he 
launched forth like an impetuous torrent which nothing could resist. .....The 
conversation turned on our most distinguished writers ; and, making allowance for 
his peculiar opinions, Rousseau characterized them all with accuracy, precision, and 
a degree of impartiality which charmed all present. ‘* Montaigne," said he, ‘¢ that 
first of French philosophers, has been our master in every thing. Without him, we 
should, perhaps, never have had a Bayle or a Montesquieu, What a man,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘ was Michel Montaigne! Besides the naiveté, grace, and energy of his inimi- 
table style, his views were profound, and his mind,” to use his own phrase, ‘* was 
predisposed to take a first Lound.” Jean-Jaques, in alluding to Voltaire, who had 
so vilely insulted him, instead of recrimination, rendered ample justice to his in- 
exhaustible fertility and diversity of talent. With regard to his character, he used 
these remarkable words :—I know no man in the world whose first impulses of feel- 
ing are better than his. ; 

+ He wasshewn my bookcase, in which all his works were arranged together. He 
was moved at the sight of them. ‘‘ Ah! there they are, ’ he exclaimed, ‘I meet 
them every where: they seem to pursue me, What pain and pleasure these things 
have cost me. He advanced, struck them, and caressed them one after another. 
Emile received the greatest share of correction, though still in a parental way. 
How much watchfulness and torment has he not cost me! and all for what? To 
expose myself to the fury of envy and my persecutors! That child, oppressed 
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souri. J’ignore quel chemin il a fait dans le monde. Mon Héloise du moins 


m’a fait ponets de bons momens, quoique je ne l’aie pas non plus engendrée 
sans douleur, et qu’on /’ait insultée.”—Tom. i. 185. 


Rousseau’s conversational powers are also attested by the Prince de 
Ligne, who visited him in 1770. The conversation at first turned upon 


music and botany, but, as soon as the subject of his writings was in- 
troduced, 


“ T] quitta dans |’instant sa musique, sa pervenche, et ses lunettes, entra dans 
des détails supérieurs, peut-étre, & tout ce qu’il avait écrit, et parcourut toutes 
les nuances de ses idées avec une justesse qu’il perdait quelquefois dans la soli- 
tude, aforce de méditer et d’écrire. Ses yeux. étaient comme deux astres. 
Son génie rayonnait dans ses regards, et m’électrisait—Sa vilaine femme ou 
servante * nous Interrompait quelquefois par quelques questions saugrenues 
qu’elle faisait sur son linge ou sur sa soupe, il lui ré ondait avec douceur, et 
aurait ennobli un morgeau de fromage s’il en avait parlé.’’+ 


This may be the language of exaggeration, but the writer makes a 
concluding remark, which contains a more unequivocal testimony to 
Rousseau’s powers than any direct encomium. 

“* Je n’ai jamais eu tant d’esprit (et ce fut, je crois, la premitre et la der- 
nitre fois de ma vig) que pendant les huit heures que je passai avec Jean-Jaques 
dans mes deux conversations.’’} 

And in truth, this is one of the principal charms and advantages of 
an intercourse with men of genius, that for the moment they raise our 
minds to a level with their own. 

There is a long extract from an extremely interesting account of the 
last years and death of Rousseau, by a M. Corancez, an amiable and 
sensible man, who knew him intimately, and, generally bearing with 
his infirmities, continued his friend, and retained his confidence to the 
last. Some of the details that M. C. gives establish beyond a question 
the insanity of his unfortunate friend. Independent of the more gene- 
rally-known facts upon which this malady has been imputed to Rous- 
seau, M. Corancez mentions frequent physical attacks, we should ima- 
gine epileptic, which leave no doubt that there existed an organical de- 
rangement of the functions of the brain—the final result, not improba- 
bly, of that sudden rush of blood to the head in his youth, which J. J. 





from its birth, never smiled upon me. I know not what course it has pursued in 
the world.—My Heloise has at least afforded me some happy moments, though it 
was not brought forth without pain, nor has it escaped insult.”’ 

* Rousseau, it would appear, was never married to Thérése. He simply named 
her his wife one day in the presence of two friends, and afterwards continued the 
title. Tom. i. 469. 

t He instantly abandoned his music, his periwinkle, and his glass, and entered 
into details, superior perhaps to any thing he had written. He passed through all 
the shades of his ideas with a degree of accuracy which he sometimes lost in soli- 
tude, through the labour of meditating and writing. His eyes beamed like two 
stars. His genius flashed in his looks, and electrified me. His vulgar wife or ser- 
vant several times interrupted us with impertinent questions concerning his linen 
or his soup, which he answered with mildness. He would have ennobled a piece 
of cheese, had he conversed about it. 


. 


t I never felt my mind so much inspired (and I believe it was for the first and 
the last time in my life) as during the eight hours I spent in my two conversations 
with Jean Jaques. 
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has described in his Confessions. During the continuance of those at- 
tacks, his mind betrayed the most unequivocal symptoms of the nature 
of the visitation. The same narrative shews, we think, with almost 
equal clearness, that Rousseau terminated his own life—though, from 
some motives of prudence or delicacy, a different story was circulated 
by the family in whose house he expired. He was interred at Erme- 
nonville in the Isle of Poplars. The scene is feelingly touched upon 
by his friend. 


** L'inhumation eut lieu le soir méme par le plus beau clair de lune, et le 
temps le plus calme. Le lecteur peut se lesion quelles furent mes sensations 
en passant dans lile avec le corps — le lieu, le clair de lune, le calme de l’air, 
Vvhomme, le rapprochement des actes de sa vie, une destinée aussi extraordi- 
naire, le résultat qui nous attend tous ; mais sur quoi ma pensée s’arréta le plus 
long-temps et avec le plus de complaisance, c’est qu’enfin le malheureux Rous- 
seau jouissait d’un repos, bien acheté & la vérité, mais qu’il était impossible 
d’espérer pour lui tant qu’il aurait vécu.”* Tom. i. 270. 


The volumes before us contain a large fund of incidental anecdote 
relating to J. J’s contemporaries; from which we can offer only a few 


scanty selections, and these in a desultory form.—To begin with the 
ladies— 


Madame D’ Houdetot.—Who would have thought that this idol of 
Rousseau’s imagination, and, in part, the prototype of the divine Julie, 
was, not only not what her admirer fancied her, but absolutely ugly? 


**Ce seraune consolation pour les femmes laides (says a Madame d’ Allard, in 
a recent letter to, we believe, the Biographer) d’apprendre que Madame d’Hou- 
detot, qui l’était beaucoup, a dd a son esprit et surtout & son charmant carac- 
tére, d’étre si passionnément et si constamment aimée. Elle avait non-seule- 
ment la vue basse, et les yeux ronds, comme le dit Rousseau, mais elle était 
excessivement louche, ce que empéchait que son ame se peignit dans sa phi- 
siognomie. Son front était trés bas, son nez gros—la petite vérole avait 
laissé une teinte jaune dans tous ses creux, et les pores étaient marqués de 
brun. Cela donna un air sale & son teint, qui, je crois, était beau avant cette 
maladie.”’+ Tom. il. 141. 


The readers of the Confessions will recollect the mention of Rous- 
seau’s letters to this lady, and his remark upon her assertion that she 
had burnt them— 





* The interment took place that very evening, during the brightest moon-light 
and the calmest weather. The reader my imagine what were my feelings as I pro- 
ceeded to the isle with the body—the place, the moon-light, the serenity of the 
evening, the man, the recollection of the incidents of his life, his expeeordhonry 
destiny, and the common end which awaits us all ;—but the circumstance on whic 
my thoughts dwelt longest, and with most satisfaction, was, that at length the un- 
fortunate Rousseau enjoyed repose, well merited it is true, but which it was impos- 
sible he could have hoped for while he lived. : 

+ It will be a satisfaction to ordinary women, to learn that Madame d’Hondetot, 
who was so extremely plain, was indebted to her talent, and particularly to her 
charming temper, for being so passionately and so constantly beloved. She was 
not merely short-sighted, but her eyes were extremely round (as Rousseau himself 
remarks), and she squinted so excessively as to deprive her countenance of all 
power of expression. Her forehead was very low, and her nose large. The small- 
pox had left in their marks a yellow tint, and the pores of her skin were brown. 
This gave a dingy appearance to her complexion, which, I believe, had been beau- 
tiful previous to that disease. 
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“Non, l’on ne met point au feu de pateilles lettres. On a trouvé bru- 
lantes celles de laJulie. Eh, dieu! qu’aurait-on done dit de celles-la? Si ces 
lettres sont encore en étre, et qu’un jour elles soient vues, on connoitra com- 
ment j’ai aimé.”’* 

Many years after, a Madame Broutain, anxious to ascertain their 
fate, inquired after them from Madame d’Houdetot. She replied, 
** that she had really burnt them all, one only excepted, which she 
had not the courage to destroy, zt being a master-piece of eloquence and 
passion.” —— This one she had committed to the custody of M. St. Lam- 
bert, who, it turned out, had either mislaid or lost it—a fatality which 
M. de Musset deeply deplores—and we are Jean-Jaquists enough to 
sympathise in his regrets. 

Madame d’ Epinay.—There is a curious letter of this lady, and pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the time. She had heard, it seems, that J. J. 
was treating a select party of his friends to readings of the Confessions, 
and becoming alarmed for her character (“ il y va de mon repos,” are 
her words) she made a formal application to M. de Sartine, the police 
magistrate, to interfere, and put a stop to this libellous recitation. It 
is a little remarkable, that her letter charging Rousseau as a calumnia- 
tor, indirectly attests his veracity. 


“Si vous lui faites donner sa parole (to discontinue), je crois qu’il la tiendra.’» 


This is only one of the many instances recorded in these volumes, 
of such summary appeals against troublesome authors. Diderot, we 
have already seen, was immured for a joke. St. Lambert procured a 
lettre de cachet against a M. Clement for a rough critique on his Poem 
of the Seasons, (ii. 295)—and mention is made (ii. 347) of a scribbling 
Marquis (de Ximénés) who regularly applied to M. de Sartine, to 
muzzle all impertinent commentators upon his trash. 

D’ Alembert.—M. Corancez relates, that after the death of Rousseau, 
D’Alembert bitterly reproached himself for his conduct towards him, 
and even went so far as to shed some tears. Upon this, M. de Musset, 
who questions the geometrician’s sincerity, informs us that he was a 
perfect master of mimickry—“ il pleurait ou riait 4 volonte”—and in 
confirmation he introduces the following story :— 


*«C’est & ce don des larmes que La Harpe dut le succés de sa Milanie.— 
L’etiquette voulait qu’on eft pleuré 4 ce drame. D’Alembert ne manquait 
jamais d’accompagner La Harpe, II prenait un air sérieux et composé, qui 
fixait d’abord l’attention. Au premier acte, il faisait remarquer les apercus 
philosophiques de l’ouvrage ; ensuite profitant du talent gu’il avait pour la pan- 
tomime, il pleurait toujours aux mémes endroits, ce qui imposait aux femmes 
la nécessité de s’attendrir—et comment auraient-elles eu les yeux secs, lors- 
qu’un philosophe fondait enlarmes?”+ Tom. ii. 10. 





* No! letters like those could not be committed to the flames! If the letters of 
Julie were said to be ardent, what would be thought of those ? If those letters be 
still in existence, and shall ever be seen, it will be known how I have loved. 

t To D’Alembert’s power of shedding tears at pleasure, La Harpe was indebted 
for the success of his Milanie. Etiquette required that the audience should weep 
at the representation. D’Alembert never failed to accompany La Harpe to the 
theatre. He assumed a serious and composed air, which at first rivetted attention. 
In the first act, he pointed out the philosophic views’ of the work; then, availing 
himself of his pantomimic talents, he invariably wept at the same passages, which 
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Among the anecdotes there is an amusing and well-told account of a 
mystification practised by Sophie Arnould upon a party of her high 
acquaintances, who insisted upon her inviting her friend Jean-Jaques 
to meet them at her house. This was a few years before his death. 
Rousseau, as she anticipated, refused to come. 


** Voici (continues M. de Musset) comment elle se tira d’affaire. Le tail- 
leur de la comédie avait quelque resemblance avec Jean-Jaques. Elle le re- 
marque, et se résout a lu faire jouer le réle de Rousseau. Ses conventions 
sont bientét faites—les voici—le tailleur doit prendre la perruque ronde, V’ha- 
bit marron sans collet, la longue et grosse canne, tout le costume enfin de 
Jean-Jaques. I] aura soin de tenir la téte un peu penchée, de ne pas dire un 
seul mot—on lui laisse la liberté de manger et de boire, mais en observant tou- 
jours le méme silence—il se levera de table 4 un signal convenu pour se retirer, 
et décampera sans rentrer dans le salon—il sera payé largement.” * 


After these preliminaries the guests were invited to a supper-party, 
where the pretended Jean-Jaques appeared upon the right of Made- 
moiselle Arnould.—The scene is described at length.—To complete 
the illusion, the hostess circulated the bottle briskly. The mock- 
philosopher performed his part to admiration, as long as he continued 
sober ; but, in spite of all Sophie’s precautions, he at last became as 
drunk as the rest, “ il tint des propos qui, sans l’ivresse des con- 
vives, leur auraient paru fort étranges.”— However, the trick was not 
discovered till afterwards revealed by the contriver. 


“‘Chacun admira le muet—et trouve qu’il répondait parfaitement & Vidée 
qu’on s’était faite de son esprit et de ses talens.” ‘Tom. i. 182. 


There are also the details of another mystification, where the real 
Jean-Jaques is presented to Madame Genlis, and supposed by her to 
be Preville the actor, dressed up to personate him. (ii. 193.)—It is very 
cleverly related by Madame G , but we must refer for the particu- 
lars to the book itself. 

Upon the whole, M. de Musset’s work, though not an admirable 
specimen of biography, and unnecessarily voluminous, contains a large 
stock of new matter, tending to elucidate many passages in the life and 
character of his subject ; and as such, must be considered to be a valu- 
able and necessary supplement to the published editions of Rousseau’s 


writings. 








imposed on the ladies the necessity of appearing moved; for how could they keep 
their eyes dry, when even a philosopher was melted in tears? 

* She got over the difficulty in the following manner. The tailor of the theatre 
somewhat resembled Jean-Jaques. She had remarked this, and determined to 
make him act the part of Rousseau. The arrangements, were speedily made, 
as follows :—The tailor to appear with the round wig, the chesnut-coloured coat 
without a collar, the long thick cane, in short the whole costume of Jean-Jaques. 
He must hold his head a little inclined, and not utter a single word. He is to be 
allowed the freedom of eating and drinking, always preserving the same silence. He 
must rise from table at a given signal, retire without returning to the salon, and 
finally he shall be handsomely paid. 
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TRANSLATION OF A SONNET BY MONTI.* 


(The Shade of Alfieri addresses the Northumberland. ) 


Thou, British Oak, in laurell’d pride elate, 
Who to far shores, athwart the Atlantic tide, 
The conquer’d Conqueror of Kings dost guide, 
By Kings condemn’d to share an exile’s fate ;— 
‘hen thou arriv’st, in angry accents state 
That his false Gauls are shamed on every side :— 
To him, the son of italy, relate 
In what unworthy chains she wept and sigh’d— 
His the fit sentence, be the unfilial told, 
Of one who his unsullied mother sold, 
And basely to a worthless harlot gave.— 
She is such, and he knows it; for, behold ! 
Lofty or spurn’d, in every change a slave, 
Gaul still is Vice’s seat, and Virtue’s grave. — 


H. 





SONNET. 


To some the song of love is given, they raise 

A thousand pleasing phantoms, which engross 

The youth Fmnabind, veiling thus the loss 
Of childhood’s glowing visions, and in lays 

Of sweetest melody do they impart 

The gladness of their passion :—Is thy heart 

To these delusions captive? Hear, and know, 

Theirs is a masque of bitterness, and woe, 
A pageant which requires—but ne’er repays 

“he loss of truth and liberty. Oh! shun, 

Whilst in the path of life, this devious maze, 

So shalt thou never mourn o’er pleasures gone, 
Or, with a heaving breast, lament at things so vain, 
When tears, and strife, and woe, are heard in Hymen’s train. C. 





* L’OMBRA D’ ALFIERE CHE PARLA AL NORTHUMBERLAND. DA MONTI. 


Anglico altiero Pin d’ alloro ornato, 

Che su’ I’ onde d’Atlante a estremi lidi 

Il vincitor de’ ré vinto alfin guidi, 
Cui in esilio or vuol de’ régi il fato :— 
Gionto alla met&, a lui con volto irato 

L’onta palesa de’ suoi Galli infidi, 

E i non mertati ceppi, e il pianto, e i gridi 
D’Italia narra, a lui d'Italia nato— 
Digli, che pena é d’emhpio figlio degna 

La sua, perché vendeva con arte prava 
La nobil madre a meretrice indegina :— 
E ben fu tale, ¢ il sallo, e tal la veggio, 

Or superba or viliacca, e sempre schiava, 
Gallia tomba a virtude, e a vizio seggio. 
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script, 35, 

Anti-Blues and Blues, or learned ladies, 
220. 

Apologue of Dr. Sheridan, versified, 37. 

Arabic and Persian literature, 466—Arabic 
verses to Bonaparte on his marriage, 
535. 

Auburn, pilgrimage to, and account of, 

49 


Authors (Young), hints to, 569—methods 

of beginning a work, 590. 
B 

Baif (Lazare), an early French dramatist, 
51—the younger Baif, 124. 

Beauty, stanzas to a, 416. 

Bibliographical researches of Mr. Dibdin, 
review of, 189. 


Il. 


o 
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Blues and Anti-Blues, remarks on their 
amiable character, 220—fallacy of 
old saws against learned ladies, 223— 
women in their proper sphere in such 
pursuits, 224. 

Bonaparte, his death and character, 182 to 
169—mode of life at St. Helena, 414. 

Books (Old), 117—vis literaria extracted 
from Burton & Brown, 116—Montaigne 
never unpillaged, 116—black letter au- 
thors, their superior merits, 119—Pope’s 
obligations and transmutations, il.— 
proof in point, 120. 

Botany, lines on, 46—remarks on 364— 
pleasures of in the country, 365—adapt- 
ed particularly for the study of ladies, 
366—objections to the Linnean system 
combated, il.—heaths, their uses, 367 
—physiology of vegetables a curious 
and interesting branch of botany, 7b.— 
the study of botany illustrates a pas- 
sage in holy writ, 368. 

Boy-Bishops preached formerly in the 
churches at Christmas, 612. 

Brothers (The), a tale from Schiller, 249. 

Bull-fights, account of, 340. 


C 

Campbell (T.), lectures on poetry, 1, 225, 
433—a song by, 393—song of Hybrias 
translated by, 438. 

Cant, definition and description of, 299— 
the epidemic of modern essayism, 301. 

Cape of Good Hope, account of, 410— 
want of water, 412—Dutch agriculture, 
il.—the emigrants, 413. 

Catholic (Roman), parties amongst the, in 
Ireland, 404. 

Cat-painter, account of, 480. 

Census (The), humorous remarks on, 
370—consternation occasioned by it to 
unmarried persons, 1b.—instances, 371, 
372, 373, 374. 

Christmas-keeping, 609—in London, 610 
—institutions connected with, 611— 
lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn, their revels, 
ib—of the Inner Temple, 1b.—revelry 
and sports of the Church, 612—carols 
and their origin, 7b.—modern mode of 
keeping in the country, 613, 

Claus (Peter), tale of, 150. 

Clergyman (Spanish), on the formation of 
his character, 24—his birth and parent- 
age, 29, 20—first taken to the confes- 
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sion, 31—effects of it, 32—first becomes 
acquainted with books, 33—determines 
to take orders, 34—the Ano virgineo, 35 
—education and the Jesuits, 157—exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius, 159—Father 
Vega, sketch of his character, 160, 
161— instruction, 162—reads Feyjoo, 
163—reprimanded for reading that au- 
thor, 164—account of the Spanish uni- 
versities, 246—qualifications to be re- 
ceived at, 247—-Campomanes reforms 
them, 2646—absurdities in matters of 
science and literature, 269, 290—strug- 
gles between genius and constituted ig- 
norance, 290—the clergyman studies 
French, 291—reads forbidden books, 
292—mental impressions, 293—is or- 
dained, 294—peace of mind forsakes 
him, 296—finds a friend, and discloses 
his feelings, 298—conclusion of his 
statement, 7/. 

Comedies of Thomas May, 70—extracts 
from, 71. 

Conception (The), an early dramatic mys- 
tery, 51. 

Conversation, remarks on, 456—means 
of succeeding in, 457—social, 572. 

Corneille, remarks on, 389. 

Coronations, remarks on, and history of, 
96, 208—on the preparation for, 216. 

Cowardice (Female), 474. 

Cowper, on his poetical character, 153— 
extract from, on flowers, 177. 

Cries (London), philosophy of the, 394— 
See of, 395—different sorts of, 
397. 

Criticism, on French and English tragedy, 
47, 121, 385—on the comedies of 
Thomas May, 70—on De Musset’s life 
of Rousseau, 614. 


D 

Daisy, lines to the, 285. 

D’Alembert, anecdote of, 630. 

De La Taille (Jean), on his plays, 122. 

D'’Houdetot (Mad.), 629. 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Researches, re- 
view of, 169—the king’s library at Paris 
and its treasures, 190—ancient MSS. 
190, 191—visits Strasburgh, 191—Stutt- 
gard, 192—interview with the brethren 
of Chremsmiaster, 193—his entertain- 
ment, 194, 195. 

Don Leucadio Doblado’s letters from Spain, 
25—character of Spaniards, 26—of 
Spanish clergymen, 27 to35—anecdotes 
of monks, 35, 36—on the system of 
Spanish ecclesiastical education, 157 to 
165—on the formation of the Spanish 
clerical character, 266—description of 
Spanish universities, 286 to 292—bull- 
fights, 340 to 349—sets out to Olbera, 
464—anecdotes of Spanish manners, i. 
—** El] Diablo Predicador,” a Spanish 
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play, 466—the Las Animas and lottery 
of purgatory, 46¢—distinctions of so- 
ciety, convents and nuns, at Osuna, 
490, 491—roads in the Sierra de Ronda, 
and a Spanish vicar, 492—modes ot 
life at Olbera, and character of the in- 
habitants, 493—the plague at Seville, 
576—the popular prayers for aid, 577— 
parish priests, superstitions respecting, 
579—female dress attacked from the 
pulpit, 580—various superstitions to 
avert infection, 561. 


E 


Earl Bristol’s farewell, verses, 277. 

Education, new modes of, 361—proposed 
improvements in, 384. 

Echo, sonnet to, 426. 

Eloquence of American Indians, speci- 
mens of, 60. 

English Language, innovations in, 304. 

English Pride, thoughts on, 135—pride of 
purse, 136—contemptible distinctions 
in country parishes and towns, 136— 
middling classes of London, !37—their 
high life below stairs, is.—city pride of 
wealth, 138—ostentation and luxury, 
139—civic dinners, 140. 

English Tragedy, criticism on, 47, 121, 
385. 

Enthusiasm, observations on, 265. 

Epigrams of Pananti, 422, 497. 


F 


Fashion, revolution in, 360 — Female 
Cowardice, 474. 

Fictions (Modern), observations on, 165. 

Filicaja, sonnet from, 313. 

First Spring, story from the German, 504, 

Foscolo (Ugo), lines to, 453. 

Fragments from the Woods,60—speech of 
Black Thunder, 61—Skenaudo, the 
Oncida warrior, 62—his eloquent ha- 
rangue, 63—defiance of a chieftain of 
the Creek nation, 7/.—the Virginian 
chief to Sir W. Berkeley, 64—address of 
a Cherokee chief, 14.—Tecumseh, the 
prophet of war,66—Hauanossa’s speech, 
66, 67—Black Buffaloe, 68—pathetic 
address of Scauaudo, 68, 69. 

French Tragedy, criticism on, 47, 121, 
385. 


G 


Garden, Walks in a, 41, 173. 

Garnier (Robert), criticism on his dra- 
mas, 124. 

German popular and traditionary Litera- 
ture, 146—historical review of, 148, 
149—the Goatherd, or history of Peter 
Claus, 150—remarks on, 151, 152— 
hymns or songs, 329, 330—traditionary 
tales, 330—* Little Garden of Roses,” 
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331—dwarfs, expulsion of, trom the 
Hartz, 333—Emperor Frederic, tale re- 
specting, 536—the mountain enchant- 
ment, 539—the Vintner of Tilleda, zd. 
—ballad of the Brocken, 543. 

German (North) peasantry, 266—intro- 
ductory remarks, 269, 270—tenures and 
contributions, 271—oppressive treat- 
ment of, 272, 273, 274, 275—strength 
and spirit of, examined, 376—debase- 
ment of spirit in the Pomeranian pea- 
santry, 379—latterly their condition 
amended, 380. 

literature : Mines of the East, 
533. 

Good Hope (Cape of), travels in, 410— 
description of Cape Town, 411—ac- 
count of Southern Africa, 410—migra- 
tion to, 413. 

Greece, emancipation of, 443—Grecian 
navy, 444—land forces, 445—the Kapi- 
tanys, 2d. 

Grevin (Jacques), French dramatist, re- 
marks on his plays, 122. 

Grimm’s Ghost, 196—the artist’s letter- 
box, 7/,—certain resolutions respecting, 
196—case and legal opinion on, 197— 
Mrs. Meadowcroft’s letter to Mr.O——, 
196—Alderman Dowgate to 199 
Captain Horehound to Sir W. B. 200— 
Levi Lazarus to Mr. T. ib.—Miss L. 
Patterson to Mr. J » 447—new 
subject, the Dixons and Culpeppers, 
615, 

Gymnastics of the Studious, 463—riding 
on horseback, 464—anecdote of Pope, 
465—walking, ib.—gardening, 466,-~— 
field-sports, 466, 467. 


H 


Happiness, on the pursuit of it, 241—let- 
ter on it, 245. 

Hardy (Francis), French dramatic wri- 
ter, character of, 365. 

Hartz mountains, tales of the, 146, 329, 
537. 

Hats, indicate character of the wearer, 
454—catalogue of, 455. 

Heads, observations on the structure of, 
593. 

Highland Anecdotes: the Raid of Cille- 
christ, 515—superstitions of, and Lon- 
doners, 561, 568. 

Hints to young authors, 589. 

History of the Middle Ages, by M. Sis- 
mondi, 508—society, or social science, 
508, 509—science of politics, 509, 510 
the social sciences should be elucidated, 
5l1—difference between natural and 
social science, 512—-social science still 
in its infancy, 513—period of time pro- 
posed to be considered, 514—grandeur 
and weakness of the Roman Empire, 
553—detailed views of this subject, viz. 
political and national divisions, lan- 
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guages, free and slave population, ongin 
of great cities, 554, 555, 556,557, 558, 
559, 560. 

Horace, Ode xix, Book iii. translated, 16 
—Ode xiii. Book iii, 55. 

Humboldt’s Travels, 314—description of 
the moschettoes on the Oroonoko, tb.— 
birds and animals, 315—cannibalism of 
the Indians, 316—roasted monkeys, 
318—the Otomacs, or earth-eaters, 2d. 

Hume (David), his quarrel with Rous- 
seau, 624. 

Hybrias the Cretan’s song, 434. 


Indians, American, their eloquence, 60. 

Ireland, The King’s visit to, 399—Henry 
the Second’s visit to, i. —Cromwell, 400 
—William I11.401—its relative situation 
to the King, 402—Orange party in, 
103—Catholic afistocracy, party of, 404 
— Catholic radicals, 405 — Catholic 
priesthood, 406—reception of the King, 
408. 

Italy, Briton’s lament for, 17—observa- 
tions on, 75, 201. 


Jackson the pugilist, his fine make and 
sirength, 526. 

Jesuits in Spain, their influence and cha- 
racter, 157. 

Jodelie, the early French dramatist, 52— 
his Cleopatra, extracts from, 53. 

Journal (J. Kentucky’s), 104—reason for 
the name of John Bull, 22. 105—on 
keeping May-day, 106—feelings on vi- 
siting the House of Commons, 107— 
manners of fashionable life, 109 to 112, 
212—the levee, i/.—excursion to Rich- 
mond, 213—view from, 214—different 
religions, 215—-on the preparations for 
the coronation, 216—the coronation 
day, Windsor, 522—a morning in New- 
gate, 524—Mrs. Fry, tb. 526—visit 
to the Fives Court, 526—slang of, 527 
visit to Bedlam, 526—Peg Nicholson, 
Hatfield, 529, 530—receives letters 
from America, and conclusion, 532. 

Journal of a Tourist, 417—hasty conclu- 
sions of, it—puassage to Calais, 419— 
reflections on French and English cha- 
racter, 419, 420—reaches Abbeville, 
happy appearance of the peasantry, 597 
—remarks on the French conveyances, 
59¢—arrives at Beauvais, 7/.—desolate 
appearance of, 599—enters Paris by the 
gate of St. Denis, 600—the Louvre, ib. 
—Thuilleries, it.—-Palais Royal, 601— 
Column in Place Vendome, remarks on, 
it—French engraving respecting, 602. 


K 
Kentucky (Jonaihan), his journal, No, 





lV. 104-—No. V. 212—No. Vi. 522. 
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King (The), in Ireland, 399—different 
kings visitors of, 399, 400—Cromwell, 
400, 401—feeling of the Irish respect- 
ing Geo. IV. 402—the King’s supposed 
predisposition for different parties in, 
403—the Orange faction, i/,—the Ro- 
man Catholic aristocracy, 404—the Irish 
Catholic Radicals, 405—Catholic priest- 
hood, 406—inconsistency of the dif- 
ferent parties, 406—how only the King 
could have formed a correct notion of 
the country, 409. 

Kyffaus Mountain, 146, 329, 537. 


L 


La Fayette (Mad.) on the novels of, 519 
—memoirs of, z/. 

Language (English), innovations in, 308. 

La Peruse, remarks on his drama the 
Medea, 121. 

— (deep), letter on the vanity of, 
PID. 

Lectures on Poetry (Campbell’s), lecture 
Ill. L—IV. 225—part 1, lecture V. 433 

Lelia, sonnets to, 318, 584. 


No. III. 25—No. IV. 157—No. V. 286 
—No. VI. 340—No. VII. 484. No. VIII. 
576. 

Letters and Letter-writers, on, 142—cha- 
racter of Mad. de Sevigné as a letter-wri- 
ter, 143—of Hor. Walpole, 72b.—of Lord 
Shaftesbury, 144—of Hume, 145—of 
Richardson, 7/.—of English female let- 
ter-writers, 146—letter on happiness, 
245—on the vanity of deep learning, 


353 — poetical from America, 585 — | 


to the Editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, 278@—to the Editor of the 


Old Hampstead Magazine, 263—to the | 


Old Hampstead Magazine, from A. 
Sanguine, 285. 


Literature, on German popular and tradi- | 


tional, No. I. 146—No. II. 329—No. 
II. 537—Persian and Arabic, 468— 
German, Mines of the East, 533. 
** Little Garden of Roses,” (The), 331. 
London Cries, philosophy of the, 394. 
Lottery (The,) good method of raising 
money, 498—advantages of, 499— 
losses in remedied by felo de se, 500. 


M 


Macpherson’s Lament, 24. 

Madness, remarks on, 113. 

Mamaboo, the violin prayer, 282. 

Man, lines on, 37. 

May(Thomas), comedies of, 70—extracts 
from The Heir, 71 — from The Old 
Couple, 72. 

Melancholy, observations on, 423. 


INDEX. 


Middle Ages, Sismondi on the history 
of, 508, 553. 

Mind (Godfrey), the cat-painter, account 
of, 480—Petrarch’s affection for a cat, 
441—Madame Helvetius and her cat, 
482—Mind, the son of a carpenter, 
i/,—of limited capacity, 2b.—devoted 
to painting cats only, 463—his attach- 
ment to bears, 7/.—verses applied to 
him, 484, 

Modern Fictions, remarks on, 165. 

Modern Pilgrimages to Auburn, 449. 


| Monti, sonnet of, to the Northumber- 


land, 632. 

More (Sir T.), a great thrower at cocks, 
611. 

Morgan (Lady), her work on Italy, 75— 
remarks on Turin, 76 — Milan, 77 — 
Como,40—Pavia, tl. —Genoa,#1—Pia- 
cenza, 82—Bologna, #2—state of so- 
ciety, 201 — religious ceremonies, 2. 
—ceremonies on Holy-Thursday, 202 
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— on Good-Friday, 204 — on Easter- 
Sunday, 206 — English language and 
literature studied at Naples, 297. 


|} ; j . ) ~ Is 
Letters from Spain, by Leucadio Doblado, | Mountain King (The), from a Swedish 


Legend, 319. 

Mummy (Belzoni’s), lines to, 128. 

Music of Politics, 177—influence of music 
upon government, 179 — instruments 
for legislative assemblies, 141. 


N 


Napoleon and St. Helena, 414, 415, 416 
—view of his life and character, 1462— 
military renown transient,463--his great 
resolution and successes, 144—Madame 
de Stacl’s portrait of him, 165—Mr. 
Ellis’s interview with him, 7.—great- 
ness of physiognomy, 1466—comparison 

| between him and Cromwell, 166. 

, Newspaper (prospective) ,specimen of,129. 

| Nice men, 321—the nice-tasted man, zi. 

| =the Ladies’ man, 324. 

| Noise, man naturally fond of it, 260—ex- 

| emplifications, 261. 

North German Peasantry, on the, 264. 


O 


| Old Books, observations on, 117. 
Old Hampstead Magazine, article from, 
279—Letter to the Editor of, 283. 





| Orange Party (The), in Ireland, 403, 





Palindromes, remarks on and specimens 
of, 170. 

Pananti, epigrams of, 422, 497. 

Paris (Sunday in), description of, 471— 
impressions produced at first entering, 
559. 

Park (Mungo), dirge for, 516. 

Pearce’s(Nathaniel), account of Abyssinia, 
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251 — ill-treated by the Ras, 252— 
character of the chiefs, 253—account 
of the various tribes, and their habits, 
256, 427 to 432. 


Peasantry (The), of North Germany, 268 | 


—history of, 269—situation of, 273. 


Persian and Arabic Literature, 468. 
Petrarch, his affection for a cat, 461. 
Philosophy of the London Cries, 394— 


the glory of nourishing a city belongs 
to their itinerant professors, 396. 


Pilgrimages (Modern), 449—local asso- 


Ciations relative to birth-place unfelt 
by cockneys il. — Goldsmith, 450— 
description of the present state of Au- 
burn, 457—Lishoy-house, the residence 
the poet’s brother, 74.—the hawthorn- 
tree, zb.—the Three Jolly Pigeons, 452. 


Play (The New), 38—anxieties of the Au- 


thor, 40. 


Poets of Rural Life, their character, 153. 
Poetry, Campbell's Lectures on, 1—Greek 


Poetry, th.—earliest Greek poetry not 
to be traced, il’. — Homer alludes to 
poets who preceded him, 7b.—his idea 
of the poetic character high and ho- 
nourable,2—bards the inmates of Greek 
palaces, 74.—probable cause of the ac- 
quaintance of Homer with man- 
ners and human nature, 3. — bardic 
profession did not commence with 
Homer, 4 — poets recorded by Ho- 
mer, 2/.—opinions respecting Orpheus 
and his poetry, 7b. 5, 6 — no vestige 
of philosophical and religious mys- 
ticism in Homer, 7 — the era of his 
poetry not ascertained, 8—opinions re- 
garding their unity, 6, 9—preserved by 
tradition for an uncertain period, 10— 
influence of the Trojan expedition on 
the minds of the Greeks, i/. 1l—a de- 
gree of civilization shewn in Homer’s 
writings, 1l—comparison between the 
age of Trojan and Chivalric heroism, 
12—the interest attached tothe cha- 
racters in the Iliad, 13 and 14—undig- 
nified passages in, 15—the Cyclic poets, 
225 — Ulysses and the Odyssey, 7. 
226, 227—classical poetry deficient in 
depicting female refinement, 7/.—re- 
marks on the Odyssey continued, 226, 
229, 230, and 23l—opinion of Alex- 
andrian critics on the termination of, 
i.—character of Penelope, 7/.—a_ sen- 
timent of Ulysses worthy of better 
deeds, 232—the Margites, account of, 
233—Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, i/.—hymns attributed to Homer, 
ib. 234, 235, 236, 237—whether Homer 
or Hesiod be the more ancient poet, 
238 — Hesiod’s free spirit seems to 
prove him the latest, 238, 239 — his 
character, 7/.—his Works and Days, 240 
—his harshness respecting women, 2/.— 





earliest Greek poets, Asiatics, 433—hne 
arts earliest cultivated in Asiatic Greece, 
435—the climate and soil of Asiatic 
Greece favourable to their rise and re- 
finement, 436 — the Delphic Oracle, 
il, — counteracting causes to retard 
the advancementof the mother coun- 
try, 437 — Crete the earliest civilized 
ot the Greek States, recorded by 
Homer, it. — Thales, i’. — Corinth 
never the seat of the Muses, 438— 
Doric States of Greece, 438— Calli- 
nus, Archilochus, and Sappho, asso- 
ciated with new strains of poetry ,439— 
Greek music improved after the Home- 
ric age, 7/.—Pindarand the Greek ode, 
440—the crisis of lyrical excellence in 
Greece, 7. —could hardly occur twice 
in the history of the world, 7.—Alc- 
man, scantiness of his relics, 441—loss 
of Greek poetry td be regretted, 442— 
would have thrown great light on na- 
tional manners, zl. 

Poetry: from the Dutch of Tollens, 16.— 
translation from Horace, i/.—on Italy, 
17— Macpherson’s lament, 24— lines 
on Man, 37—on Botany, 46—transla- 
tion from Horace, 7/. 55—on a piece of 
the Palm from the Acropolisat Athens, 
59—verses on Reconcilement, 85— to 
Belzoni’s Mummy, 126—on Love, 224 
—on Youth and Love, 276—the Earl 
Bristol’s Farewell, 277—to the Daisy, 
285—Cant. 302—-sonnet from Filicaja, 
313—to Lelia, 316—theMountainKing, 
a Swedish legend, 319—Ugolino,327— 
lines given with a Picture tomy Bro- 
ther, 339—The Return of Renaud, a 
song, 649—to the Orange-tree at Ver- 
sailles, 3546—to a Friend on her Birth- 
day, 369—Nurse’s song from the Ger- 
man, 375—song, by T. Campbell, 393 
—sonnet to the Turquoise, 409—stan- 
zas toa Beauty, 416—song, 421—son- 
net, 422—epigram from Pananti, 7/.— 
sonnet to Echo, 426—to Ugo Foscolo, 
453—to a Friend with a Seal, 462— 
Cain on the Sea-shofe, 467—Sunday 
in Paris, 471—on Lady W—r, 473 — 
the Triton of the Minnows, 517—dirge 
for Mungo Park, 516—sonnet at Part- 
ing, “32—on listening to vocal music, 
2b,—lines written in the Country, 550— 
to the Sarcophagus in the British Mu- 
seum, 55l1—written in the Volume of 
a Friend, 571—translation from Alfieri, 
575—to Lelia, 564—American Epistles, 
565—Fortune’s fickleness, 596—song, 
602—Thanks for a Place, 603— song 
from the Italian, 606—translation from 
Monti, 632—sonnet, id, 

Politics, music of, illustrated, 177. 

Political Economy, on the study of, 256. 

Portraiture, affectation in, 603, 
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Posterity, 277—letter from to the Editor, 
274—extract from the Old Hampstead 
Magazine, 279—letter to the Editor of, 
2¢3—from Anthony Sanguine, 285. 

Pride, English, 135. 

Pseudo-Gentlemen, description of, 303. 

Q 

Quintain, exercise of, once common in 

London, 612—set up at Cornhill, 7. 
R 

Racine, character of, 39]. 

Reconcilement, lines on, 85. 

Revolution in Fashion, 360—attempts in 
high-life to repel innovators, 362, 363 
—seven-shilling subscription at Al- 
mack’s, i/.—the ascendancy of birth 
duly secured by it, 364. 

Richmond, description of, 56—the park, 
586—excursion to, 213. 

Roman Catholics, parties amongst, in Ire- 
land, 404. 

Roman Empire, its extent, 553—divisions 
of the people into classes, 558. 

Rousseau (J. Jaques), Life of, by De Mus- 
set, 618 —character of the work, 7/.— 
remarks on his peculiarities, 619 — 
effect of his first success, 621—object 
of the Heloise and Emile, 623—quarrel 
with Hume, 624—his persecutions, 625 
his conduct ata dinner-party ,626—con- 
versational powers, 628. 

Rural Life, poets of, 153—Cowper, 154— 
character of his mind, 155—the merits 
of Cowper in purifying devotional feel- 
ings, 156. 





S 
Sarcophagus in the British Museum, lines 
to, 551. 
Schiller, a tale from the German of, 249. 
Sheridan (Dr.), apologue of, versified, 37. 
Sismondi on the Middle Ages, 50¢—in- 
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Spring (The first), a story, from the Ger- 
man, 504. 

Stanzas to a Beauty, 416—on a Lady, 473. 

Stolberg, lines from the German of, 467. 

Studious, Gymnastics of the, 463—vari- 
ous kinds of, ib.—riding, 464—walk- 
ing, 465. 

Sunday in Paris, humorous description 
of, 471. 

Superstitions of Highlanders and Lon- 
doners, 561 — instances of, 562, 565, 
566, 568. 


T 


Tilleda, the Vintner of, 539. 

Tollens, lines from the Dutch of, 16. 

Tourist, journal of a, 417, 597. 

Townand Country, remarks on, 86—man- 
ners of the town, 67 to 92—of the coun- 
try, 93 to 96. 

Tragedy, French and English, criticism 
on, No. I. 47.—by whom contemned, 
al.—reasons why English tragedy re- 
mains unrefined, 48—earliest French 


drama, character of, 50—remarks on 
early French dramatists, Lazare Baif, 51 
—Jodelle, 54—No. II. 121—on French 
dramatists, La Peruse, 7.—Jacques Gre- 
vin, 122—Jean de la Paille, 2/.—the 
younger Baif, 124—Robert Garnier, il. 
—No. III. 345—commencement of the 
romantic school, 345—the character of 
Hardy, 386—on the Elizabethan age, 
366—Corneille, 390—Racine imperfect- 
ly translated, 391—Voltaire, zl. 

Travels, of Pearce’s,251, 427—of Hum- 
boldt, 314. 

| Traveller (The), 544—at home, 545—in 

France, 556— in Italy, 550. 
Tricks of Speaking, 18. 
Triton of the Minnows, verses, 517. 
_ Turquoise, sonnet to the, 409. 








troductory remarks, ¢l.—fall of the Ro- | 


man empire in the West, 553—extent 
of the whole empire, 554—state of the 
people, 55¢—existence of great cities, 
560. 

Snuff-taking, 336. 

Social Converse, in France and England, 
572. 

Song of Hybrias the Cretan, 438. 

Sonnet from Filicaja, 313 —to Lelia, 318 
—to a Friend on her Birthday, 369—to 
theTurquoise, 409—on Female Beauty, 
422—to Echo, 426—at Parting, 532— 
on hearing a Lady sing, i/.—trom Al- 
fieri, 575— to Lelia, 584—translation 
from Monti, 632—sonnet, 632. 


Spain, letters from, 25, 157, 286, 340, | 


484, 576. 
Speaking, tricks of, 18. 


Specimen of a Prospective Newspaper, | 


129 to 134, 


U 

Ugolino, 327. 

Universities, Spanish, description of, 266. 
V 


Velocipede, conjectures on, 282. 

Versailles, lines addressed to the orange 
tree at, 358. 

Vintner of Tilleda, a tale, 539. 

Voltaire, some remarks on his dramatic 
power, 391. 








Ww 


Walks in a Garden, 41—delights of, 42— 
Nature’s mode of propagating the seeds 
of the Dandelion, 42—vegetable hygro- 
meter of Mr. Edgworth, 43—surprising 
number of seeds from one plant, al.— 
improvement of flowers, and of the 











H, 
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Dahlia, 44—the Mesembryanthemum, 
and extraordinary provision of Nature 
for,45—Sunflowers, 7/.—evaporation of 
flowers, 1/.— mineral substances secreted 
by flowers, 46—lines in praise of Na- 
ture, 47—remark of Burke, 173— 
changes of vegetable matter, 175—Ba- 
con’s fondness for gardening, 7/.—Chi- 
nese skill in cultivating flowers, 7/.—the 





Date palm, i/.—rise of sap in plants, 
176—Bacon’s remark respecting, t.— 
verses of Cowper on, z/. 
Wassail-bowl, once used in London at 
Christmas, 610—its origin, 613. 
Woods, fragments from, 60. 


Y 
Youth and love, lines on, 276. 





ERRATA. 


Page 3, note, line 7, for garde de corps, read garde du corps. 
4, line 5, in a few copies only, for no poems, read poems. 
8, line 2 from bottom, in a few copies only, for from, read to, 
228, line 4, for genius of the later Ionic school of poetry, read genins of the later 


Asiatic school of Greek poetry, 


339, in the poetry, line 2, for my sister, read thy sister. 
poetr ’ y y 
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